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CHAPTER  X. 

E  0  P  L  E  that  met  Jael  Dence 
and  Henry  Little  driving  to 
Cairnhope  were  struck  with 
their  faces ;  his  so  dark,  hers  so 
fair,  and  both  so  handsome  : 
but  the  woman's  lit  up  with 
lively  delight,  the  man's 
clouded  and  sorrowful,  and 
his  brow  knit  with  care. 
This  very  day  he  must  take 
the  lock"  off  Cairnhope  old 
Church,  in  spite  of  his  uncle 
Kaby.  He  had  got  the  requi- 
site tools  with  him  hidden  in 
the  gig ;  but,  even  should  he 
succeed,  it  was  but  the  first 
step  of  a  difficult  and,  perhaps, 
dangerous  enterprise  ;  and  he 
was  entering  on  it  all  with  a 
heart  no  longer  buoyed  by 
hopeful  love.  But  for  his  pledge  to  Mr.  Cheetham,  he  could  hardly 
have  persisted  in  the  struggle. 

As  for  Jael  Dence,  she  had  no  great  reason  to  be  happy  either :  the 
man  she  loved  loved  another.  Still  he  was  kind  to  her,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  same  class ;  she  had  a  chance,  and  gleams  of  hope. 
And,  after  all,  the  future  was  uncertain,  but  the  present  certain :  she  had 
him  to  herself  for  the  day.  She  was  close  to  him — so  close,  that 
she  could  feel  him, — and  he  was  driving  her  out,  ajid  to  those  who  loved 
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her :  she  basked  in  the  present  delight,  and  looked  as  if  she  was  being 
taken  to  heaven  by  an  angel,  instead  of  driven  to  Cairnhope  by  a  gloomy 
young  man,  whom  the  passers-by  envied,  and  wondered  at  his  good 
luck  in  having  such  a  companion.  She  talked  to  him,  and  got  the 
short  answers  of  an  absent  man.  But  she  continued  to  make  her 
little  remarks  occasionally,  and,  ere  they  reached  Cairnhope,  he  found 
himself  somehow  soothed  by  her  sex,  her  beauty,  and  her  mellow,  kindly 
voice. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  farm-house,  he  told  her  to  hide  her  face  a 
moment,  for  they  didn't  know  who  it  was. 

Martha  ran  out.     "Y'are  welcome,  y'are  welcome;  and  so  is  your 

Eh!      Why  it's    our  Jael.      'Tis   no  avail   to   hide   thy  face, 

thou  jade  ;  I  know  every  bit  o'  thee."  And  Patty  had  her  out  of  the  gig 
in  a  moment,  and  there  was  a  cuddling  match  it  did  one  good  to  see. 

Henry  perked  up  for  a  moment  and  offered  a  suggestion.  "  Some  of 
that  ought  to  come  my  way,  for  bringing  her  here." 

"  Oh,  you'll  get  enough  o'  that  fun  before  you  die,"  said  Patty. 
"  Now  come  you  in ;  the  carter's  boy  will  take  the  horse." 

They  went  in-  and  greeted  the  old  farmer ;  and  soon  the  bell  began 
to  ring  for  church,  and  Nathan  Dence  told  Martha  to  put  on  her  bonnet. 

"  La,  father!  "  said  she,  piteously. 

"  She  prefers  to  stay  at  home  and  chat  with  Jael,"  said  Henry.  The 
fact  is,  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  them  both. 

Old  Dence  shook  his  head.  He  was  one  of  those  simple,  grand,  old 
rustic  Christians,  who  have  somehow  picked  out  the  marrow  of  religion, 
and  left  the  devil  the  bone,  yclept  Theology.  "  What  ?  "  said  he,  "  my 
lasses  !  can't  ye  spare  God  a  slice  out  of  his  own  day  ?  " 

"  Nay,  it  is  not  that,  father." 

The  old  man  continued  his  remonstrance.  "To  be  sure  our  Jael  is 
a  cordial.  But  she'll  dine  and  sup  with  us.  Take  my  word  for't,  all 
lawful  pleasures  are  sweeter  on  the  Lord's  day  after  a  bit  o'  church." 

"  And  so  they  are,  father;  but  dear  heart !  to  think  of  you  forgetting. 
Will  nobody  tell  him  ?  They're  sworn  to  give  me  a  red  face,  Jael 
and  all." 

This  piteous  appeal  set  Jael's  wits  working.  "  Eh,  father,  it  will  be 
the  first  of  her  banns  !  " 

"Is  it  me  you  are  asking  such  a  question ?  "  cried  Patty,  and  turned 
her  head  away  with  absurd  mock-modesty. 

"  And  so  'tis,"  said  Dence ;  "ah,  that  is  a  different  thing." 

Henry  thought  that  was  no  reason  for  Patty's  staying  at  home ;  she 
ought  rather  to  go  and  hear  the  banns  were  cried  all  right. 

At  this  proposal  both  sisters  lifted  up  their  hands,  and  he  was  remon- 
strated with,  and  lectured,  and  at  last  informed  that,  if  a  girl  was  in 
church  when  her  banns  were  cried,  her  children  would  be  all  born  deaf 
and  dumb. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Little,  satirically.     "  That's  a  fact  in  natural 
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history  I  was  not  aware  of.     Well,  farmer,  then  let's  you  and  I  go  by 
ourselves." 

So  Patty  stayed,  at  home,  in  obedience  to  rural  superstition,  and  Jael 
stayed  to  keep  her  company,  and  Farmer  Dence  went  to  church  out  of 
piety ;  and  as  for  Henry,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  went  to  church  to  escape 
the  girls'  tongues,  and  to  be  in  a  quiet,  somniferous  place,  where  he  could 
think  out  his  plans  undisturbed. 

The  men  were  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  sisters  began  to  gossip  hard. 

"  Eh,  Jael,  thou's  gotten  a  prize." 

"  Not  as  I  know  of." 

"  I  do  adore  a  dark  young  man." 

"  So  do  I ;  but  this  one  is  not  mine." 

"  I'll  take  his  word  before  thine.  Why  he  calls  thee  his  lass  in  his 
very  letter." 

"  Not  he.     Show  me  his  letter." 

"  What  will  ye  give  me  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Patty,  pray  show  it  me." 

"  Well,  and  so  I  will." 

She  brought  her  the  letter.  Jael  read  it  and  changed  colour,  and  was 
delighted  for  a  moment  or  two ;  but  soon  her  good  sense  and  humility  pre- 
vailed. "  'Twas  to  surprise  you,  like.  I  do  know  he  looks  higher  than  me." 

"  More  fool  he.     But  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  You  may,"  said  Jael,  and  turned  the  conversation  to  Patty's  approach- 
ing marriage  ;  once  launched  in  that  direction,  it  flowed  without  intermis- 
sion till  the  men  returned,  and  dinner  smoked  upon  the  board. 

After  dinner  Henry  watched  an  opportunity,  and  slipped  out  into  the 
yard,  got  the  tools  out,  put  his  great-coat  over  them,  and  away  to  Cairn- 
hope  Church.  He  knew  better  than  go  past  Eaby  Hall  to  it :  he  went 
back  towards  Hillsborough,  full  three  miles,  and  then  turned  off  the  road 
and  got  on  the  heather.  He  skirted  the  base  of  a  heatheiy  mound,  and 
at  last  saw  the  church  on  an  elevation  before  him,  made  for  it  incautiously 
over  some  boggy  ground,  and  sank  in  up  to  his  waist. 

He  extricated  himself  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  cast  a  woeful 
look  at  his  clothes. 

Then  he  turned  to,  and  piled  up  a  heap  of  stones  to  mark  the  dangerous 
spot ;  for  he  foresaw  he  must  often  travel  that  way  in  all  weathers.  At  last 
he  reached  the  church,  removed  the  lock,  and  fastened  the  door  with 
screws.  He  then  went  back  to  the  farm  as  fast  as  he  could.  But  all  this 
had  taken  a  long  time,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  as  he  got  into  the  3*ard. 
He  was  in  the  very  act  of  concealing  the  lock  in  the  gig,  when  Martha 
Dence  came  out  at  him,  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock. 

"  You  thought  but  little  of  my  sister,  young  man,  to  leave  her  all  these 
hours,  and  you  come  out  to  spend  the  day  with  her." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !     I  came  out  on  my  own  business." 

"  So  it  seems.  And  it  have  taken  you  into  worse  company.  A  fine 
figure  she  has  made  you." 

1—2 
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"Who?" 

"  The  hussy  you  have  been  after  this  while." 

"  That's  so  like  you  girls.  You  think  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
run  after  women." 

"What  business  can  you  have  on  the  Sabbath-day,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  " 

"  Would  you  ?     Well,  I'll  tell  you — when  I  tell  the  bellman." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Little.     Trust  none  but  friends." 

This  was  a  bitter  remark.  Henry  could  not  reply  to  it,  and  that 
moved  his  bile.  Patty  pursued  her  advantage,  and  let  him  know  that, 
when  a  young  man  brought  a  young  woman  out  for  the  day,  he  did  not 
leave  her  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch,  unless  he  meant  to  affront  her.  She 
raised  her  voice  in  saying  this,  and  so  did  he  in  replying,  "  Tell  you  I 
came  out  on  my  own  business,  not  Jael's  ;  but,  I  am  a  good-natured 
fellow,  considering  all  I  endure,  so  I  took  that  opportunity  to  bring  your 
sister  out  to  see  you.  Could  I  guess  you  two  couldn't  make  yourselves 
happy  for  one  afternoon  without  flirting  ?  So  much  for  sisterly  affection ! 
Well,  next  time  I'll  come  alone — if  I  come  at  all." 

Jael  came  out  at  the  raised  voices,  and  received  this  last  sentence  full 
in  the  face.  She  turned  pale. 

"  Oh,  Patty,  Patty,  what  have  you  been  saying  ?  " 

"  I've  been  speaking  my  mind,  that  is  all." 

"  Ay,  and  you've  made  him  say  the  only  unkind  word  I  ever  heard 
from  his  lips." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Jael,"  said  the  young  man,  penitently. 

"  Oh,  then  I'm  to  blame,  because  he  is  so  ill-tempered."  And  Patty 
bridled. 

"  Partly.  You  should  not  interfere  between  friends."  Having 
delivered  this  admonition,  Jael  softened  it  by  kissing  her,  and  whispered, 
"  Father's  asking  for  his  tea." 

Patty  went  in  as  meek  as  Moses. 

Then  Jael  turned  to  Henry,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  while  her 
grey  eyes  searched  his  face.  "  There's  something  amiss.  You  are  never 
cross,  except  when  you  are  unhappy.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Jael,  my  heart  is  broken.     She  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Who  says  so  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Cheetham  told  me  she  was  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Coventry." 

"  What  can  Mr.  Cheetham  know  ?  To  be  sure  the  gentleman  is 
a  good  deal  with  her,  and  I  hear  he  has  courted  her  this  two  years  ;  and 
she  likes  his  company,  that's  certain.  But  she  is  used  to  be  admired,  and 
she  is  very  hard  to  please." 

"  What,  then,  you  think  it  is  not  quite  hopeless  ?  " 

"  While  there's  life,  there's  hope." 

"  What  had  I  better  do  ?" 

"  Nay,  you  shouldn't  ask  me." 

"  Oh,  yes :  you  advised  me  so  wisely  about  the  insurance," 
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"Ay,  but  then  I  saw  clear.  He  is  purse-proud,  and  I  knew  he'd 
think  a  deal  more  of  you  if  you  insured  your  life  for  a  vast  o'  money. 
But  now  I  don't  see  clear :  and  I'm  loth  to  advise.  Happen  you'd  hate 
me  afterwards  if  it  went  wrong." 

"  No,  no,  I  wouldn't  be  so  ungrateful." 

Jael  shook  her  head,  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Henry,  "  don't  advise  me  ;  but  put  yourself  in  my 
place.  (I'll  tell  you  a  secret  I  daren't  trust  to  Patty.  I  have  found 
a  way  to  beat  the  Trades,  and  make  my  fortune  in  a  year  or  two.)  Now 
what  would  you  do,  if  you  were  me  ?  " 

This  question  raised  a  tumult  in  Jael's  heart.  But  her  strong  will, 
her  loyalty,  and,  above  all,  her  patience,  conquered,  though  not  without 
signs  of  the  struggle,  a  bosom  that  heaved  somewhat  higher,  and  a  low 
voice  that  trembled  a  little.  "  If  I  was  a  young  man,  I  wouldn't  shilly- 
shally, nor  wait  till  I  was  rich,  before  I  spoke.  I'd  have  it  out  with  her. 
I'd  get  her  alone,  and  tell  her  all.  Then,  if  she  showed  any  sign  of 
liking,  I'd  beg  her  to  wait  a  bit,  and  say  I'd  soon  be  a  gentleman  for  her 
sake.  And,  if  she  cares  nought  for  you,  better  know  it,  and  leave  her, 
than  fare  in  heaven  one  hour  and  in  hell  the  next,  as  I  have  seen  thee  do 
this  while,  my  poor  lad." 

"It  is  wise  and  good  advice,  and  I'll  take  it.  I've  kept  all  my 
courage  for  the  Trades  ;  I'd  better  have  shown  her  a  little.  But  there's 
one  thing  more  I  want  to  ask  you." 

This  was  too  much.  Jael's  courage  and  patience  failed  her  for  once. 
"Keep  it,"  she  cried  almost  wildly.  "I  can't  bear  no  more.  There's 
not  one  lass  in  a  hundred  would  do  what  I  have  done  for  you ;  yet  you 
want  more.  D'ye  think  I'm  not  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  her  ?  " 

And  she  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

This  took  Henry  quite  by  surprise,  and  grieved  him.  He  consoled 
her,  and  coaxed  her,  in  vague  terms,  that  did  not  produce  any  effect.  So 
then  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  dried  her  eyes  with  his  own  handkerchief, 
and  that  was  not  quite  so  ineffectual.  She  gave  a  final  sob,  and  said, 
with  some  slight  remains  of  passion,  "  There,  there  ;  never  heed  me.  It 
takes  a  deal  of  patience  to  go  through  the  world."  And  so  she  left  him. 

He  was  not  sorry  to  be  alone  a  minute,  and  think.  This  short 
dialogue  with  Jael  gave  him  some  insight  into  female  character.  It  made 
him  suspect  that  he  had  been  too  timid  with  Grace  Garden,  and  also  that 
there  were  two  women  in  the  game  instead  of  one. 

When  the  time  came  to  return  he  asked  leave  to  borrow  a  horse-cloth. 

He  aired  it  by  the  fire,  and  remarked  that  it  had  turned  very  cold. 

"Why,"  said  Patty,  "you  have  got  your  topcoat.  Well,  you  are  a 
soft  one." 

"  And  you  are  a  sharp  one,"  said  Henry,  ironically. 

When  Jael  came  to  the  gig,  Henry  put  the  cloth  over  her  shoulders. 
"  'Twasn't  for  me,  ye  see,"  said  he  :  "  'twas  for  my  betters." 
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"  I  like  you  for  that,"  said  Patty. 

Then  there  was  much  kissing,  and  shaking  of  hands,  and  promising  to 
come  again,  and  away  they  drove  to  Hillsborough. 

On  the  road  Henry,  for  the  first  time,  was  very  respectful,  as  well  as 
kind,  to  Jael.  She  was  soft  and  gentle,  but  rather  silent  and  reserved. 
They  parted  at  the  door  of  "  Woodbine  Villa." 

Next  day,  Henry  called  early,  and  found  Miss  Garden  alone.     His 
heart  beat  tumultuously.     She  was  very  gracious,   and  hoped  he  had 
spent  a  pleasant  day,  yesterday. 
"Pretty  well." 

"Is  that  all  ?  Why  I  quite  envied  you  your  ride,  and  your 
companion." 

"  She  is  a  very  good  girl." 

"  She  is  something  more  than  that :  but  one  does  not  find  her  out  all 
at  once." 

Now  it  was  Henry's  turn.  But  he  was  flustered,  and  thinking  how  he 
should  begin.  And,  while  he  hesitated,  the  lady  asked  him  was  he  come 
to  finish  the  bust. 

"  No.  I  didn't  come  for  that.  I  will  finish  it,  though."  And  thus 
he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose,  for  the  moment. 

He  took  a  carving  tool,  and  eyed  his  model,  but  soon  laid  down  the 
tool,  and  said :  "  I  haven't  thanked  you  yet.  And  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you. 

"What  for?" 

"  For  what  you  sent  to  Mr.  Cheetham." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Grace,  and  blushed.  Then  she  turned  it  off,  and  said  she 
thought  if  anybody  ought  to  thank  her  for  that,  it  was  Mr.  Cheetham. 

"  Ay,  for  the  order.     But  the  sweet  words  that  came  with  it  ?     Do 
you  think  I  don't  prize  them  above  all  the  orders  in  the  world  ?  " 
She  coloured  high  again.    "  What !  did  he  show  you  my  note  ?  " 
"  He  did :  and  that  has  made  me  his  friend.     Shall  I  tell  you  the 
effect  of  those  words  on  me  ?  "  « 

"  No  ;  never  mind.  But  I'm  glad  I  put  them  in,  if  they  did  you  any 
good." 

"Any  good?  They  made  me  a  new  man.  I  was  defeated  by  the 
Trades  :  I  was  broken-hearted  :  and  I  hated  everybody.  Good  Doctor 
Amboyne  had  set  me  work  to  do ;  to  save  the  lives  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  But  I  couldn't ;  I  hated  them  so.  The  world  had  been  too 
unjust  to  me,  I  could  not  return  it  good  for  evil.  My  heart  was  full  of 
rage  and  bitterness." 

"  That's  a  great  pity — at  your  age.  But  really  it  is  no  wonder.  Yes  ; 
you  have  been  cruelly  used."  And  the  water  stood  in  Grace's  eyes. 

"  Ay,  but  it  is  all  over  ;  those  sweet  words  of  yours  made  a  man  of  me 
again.  They  showed  me  you  cared  a  little  for  me.  Now  I  have  found  a 
way  to  outwit  the  Trades.  Now  I'm  on  the  road  to  fortune.  I  won't  be 
a  workman  this  time  next  year.  I'll  be  a  master,  and  a  thriving  one." 
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"  Ay,  do,  do.  Beat  them,  defeat  them  ;  make  them  scream  with 
envy.  But  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  sanguine." 

"  No  ;  I  can  do  it,  if  you  will  only  give  me  another  word  of  hope  to 
keep  me  going :  and  oh,  I  need  it,  if  you  knew  all." 

Grace  began  to  look  uneasy.  "  Mr.  Little,  can  you  doubt  that  you 
have  my  best  wishes  ?  "  said  she,  guardedly,  and  much  less  warmly  than 
she  had  spoken  just  before. 

"  No,  I  don't  doubt  that ;  but  what  I  fear  is,  that,  when  I  have  gained 
the  hard  battle,  and  risen  in  the  world,  it  will  be  too  late.  Too  late." 

Grace  turned  more  and  more  uncomfortable. 

1  'Oh,  pray  wait  a  few  months,  and  see  what  I  can  do,  before 
you " 

Will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Garden,  who  seldom  came  into  this 
room  at  all,  must  walk  in,  just  at  this  moment,  and  interrupt  them  ? 
He  was  too  occupied  with  his  own  affairs,  to  pay  much  attention  to  their 
faces,  or  perhaps  he  might  have  asked  himself  why  the  young  man  was  so 
pale,  and  his  daughter  so  red. 

"I  heard  you  were  here,  Little,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
matter  of  some  importance." 

Grace  took  this  opportunity,  and  made  her  escape  from  the  room 
promptly. 

Henry,  burning  inwardly,  had  to  listen  politely  to  a  matter  he 
thought  pitiably  unimportant  compared  with  that,  which  had  been  broken 
off.  But  the  "Gosshawk"  had  got  him  in  its  clutches;  and  was 
resolved  to  make  him  a  decoy  duck.  He  was  to  open  a  new  vein  of 
Insurances.  Workmen  had,  hitherto,  acted  with  great  folly  and  impru- 
dence in  this  respect,  and  he  was  to  cure  them,  by  precept  as  well  as 
example. 

Henry  assented,  to  gratify  a  person,  whose  goodwill  he  might  require, 
and  to  get  rid  of  a  bore.  But  that  was  not  so  easy ;  the  "  Gosshawk  " 
was  full  of  this  new  project,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  before  he  came 
to  the  point,  and  offered  Henry  a  percentage  on  the  yearly  premium  of 
every  workman,  that  should  be  insured  in  the  "  Gosshawk." 

This  little  bargain  struck,  Henry  was  left  alone ;  and  waited  for  the 
return  of  Miss  Garden. 

He  was  simple  enough  to  hope  she  would  come  back,  and  have  it  out 
with  him. 

She  kept  carefully  out  of  his  way,  and,  at  last,  he  went  sadly  home. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  Jael  gave  me  bad  advice.  I  have  been  prema- 
ture, and  frightened  her."  uVyH 

He  would  go  to  work  his  own  way  again. 

In  forty-eight  hours  he  moved  into  his  new  house,  furnished  it  partly  : 
bought  a  quantity  of  mediocre  wood- carving,  and  improved  it ;  put  speci- 
mens in  his  window,  and  painted  his  name  over  the  door.  This,  at  his 
mother's  request  and  tearful  entreaties,  he  painted  out  again,  and  substi- 
tuted "  Rowbotham." 
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Nor  was  Rowbotham  a  mere  nom  de  plume.  It  was  the  real  name  of 
Silly  Billy.  The  boy  had  some  turn  for  carving,  but  was  quite  uncul- 
tivated :  Henry  took  him  into  his  employ,  fed  him,  and  made  free  with 
his  name.  With  all  this  he  found  time  to  get  a  key  made  to  fit  the  lock 
of  Cairnhope  old  Church. 

At  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  he  came  to  Cheetham's  works, 
and  scratched  at  the  gate.  A  big  workman  opened  it.  It  turned  out  to 
be  Cheetham  himself,  in  a  moleskin  suit,  and  a  long  beard. 

The  forge  on  wheels  was  all  ready,  also  a  cart  containing  anvil, 
bellows,  hammers,  pincers,  leathern  buckets,  and  a  quantity  of  steel  laths. 
They  attached  the  forge  to  the  tail  of  the  cart,  and  went  on  their  silent 
expedition.  Cheetham  drove  the  cart.  Henry  followed  afar  off  untiljthey 
had  cleared  the  suburbs. 

They  passed  "  Woodbine  Villa."  A  single  light  was  burning.  Henry 
eyed  it  wistfully,  and  loitered  long  to  look  at  it.  Something  told  him  that 
light  was  in  her  bedroom.  He  could  hardly  tear  himself  away  from 
contemplating  it :  it  was  his  pole-star. 

There  was  only  one  great  difficulty  in  their  way ;  a  man  on  a  horse 
might  cross  the  moor,  but  a  cart  must  go  by  "  Raby  Hall "  to  reach  the 
church  :  and,  before  they  got  within  a  furlong  of  the  Hall,  a  watch-dog 
began  to  bark. 

"  Stop,  sir,"  whispered  Henry.  "  I  expected  this."  He  then  produced 
some  pieces  of  thick  felt,  and  tied  them  with  strings  round  the  wheels. 

They  then  drove  by  the  house  as  fast  as  they  could.  They  did  not 
deceive  the  dogs  ;  but  no  man  heard  them,  nor  saw  them. 

They  got  to  the  church,  opened  the  door,  and  drew  the  forge  into  the 
deserted  building. 

As  soon  as  they  got  inside,  Cheetham  cast  his  eyes  round  and  gave  a 
shudder.  "  You  must  have  a  stout  heart :  no  money  should  tempt  me  to 
work  here  by  myself.  Lord  !  What's  that  ?  " 

For  a  low  musical  moan  was  heard. 

Cheetham  darted  back,  and  got  to  the  church- door. 

Henry's  heart  beat  faster :  but  he  lighted  his  lantern,  and  went  up 
the  aisle.  The  place  was  solemn,  grim,  gaunt,  and  mouldering,  and 
echoed  strangely  ;  but  it  was  empty.  He  halloed  to  his  companion  that  it 
was  all  right.  Then  they  set  the  forge  up  near  a  pillar  at  the  entrance 
into  the  chancel.  When  they  had  done  this,  and  brought  in  the  steel 
laths,  the  sacks  of  coals,  &c.,  Cheetham  produced  a  flask,  and  took  a  pull 
of  neat  brandy.  This  gave  him  courage,  and  he  proposed  to  have  a  look 
round  before  they  went.  Accordingly  they  inspected  the  building. 

When  they  came  round  to  the  chancel,  suddenly  there  was  a  rattle,  and 
a  tremendous  rush  of  some  huge  thing  that  made  a  cold  wind,  and  blew 
out  the  light. 

Henry  was  appalled,  and  Cheetham  dropped  the  lantern,  and  ran, 
yelling.  And  soon  Henry  heard  his  voice  in  the  churchyard  calling  on 
him  to  come  out. 
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He  did  go  out,  and  felt  very  much  puzzled  and  alarmed.  However,  he 
got  matches  from  Cheetham,  and  went  back,  and  lighted  the  lantern, 
quaking  a  little,  and  then  he  found  that  the  great  mouldering  picture  over 
the  altar  had  rotted  away  from  some  of  its  supports,  and  one  half  of  it 
was  now  drooping,  like  a  monstrous  wing,  over  the  altar. 

He  returned  with  the  lantern,  and  told  Cheetham  what  it  was. 
Then  he  screwed  on  the  lock,  locked  the  church,  and  they  went  back  to 
Hillsborough  in  good  spirits. 

But,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  Henry  thought  the  matter  over,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  felt  superstitious. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  he  said,  "that  old  picture  my  forefathers  have 
worshipped  under,  and  prayed  to  no  doubt,  should  flap  out  in  my  face 
like  that,  the  moment  I  offered  to  set  up  my  forge  among  their  dead 
bones." 

Daylight  dispersed  these  superstitious  feelings,  and  the  battle  began. 

As  usual,  the  first  step  towards  making  money,  was  to  part  with  it. 
He  could  do  nothing  without  a  horse  and  a  light  cart.  In  Hillsborough 
they  drive  magnificent  horses  in  public  cabs  :  Henry  knew  one  in  parti- 
cular, that  had  often  spun  up  the  steepest  hills  with  him ;  a  brute  of 
prodigious  bone  and  spirit.  He  bought  this  animal  for  a  moderate 
price,  considering  his  value  :  and  then  the  next  thing  was — and  indeed 
with  some  of  us  it  precedes  the  purchase  of  the  animal — to  learn 
to  ride. 

He  had  only  two  days  to  acquire  this  accomplishment  in :  so  he  took 
a  compendious  method.  He  went  to  the  Circus,  at  noon,  and  asked  to 
see  the  clown.  A  gloomy  fellow  was  fished  out  of  the  nearest  public,  and 
inquired  what  he  wanted. 

"  The  clown." 

"  Well,  I  am  the  clown." 

11  What !  you  the  merry  chap  that  makes  the  fun  ?  "  said  Henry, 
incredulously. 

"  I  make  the  fun  at  night,"  replied  the  man,  dolefully.  "  If  you  want 
fun  out  of  me,  come  and  pay  your  shilling  like  a  man." 

"  But  it  isn't  fun  I'm  come  for.     I  want  to  learn  to  ride." 

"  Then  you  are  too  old.     Why,  we  begin  as  soon  as  we  can  stand  on 
horse's  back." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  ride  standing.  I  want  to  sit  a  horse,  rearing, 
or  plunging,  or  blundering  over  rough  ground." 

"  What  will  you  stand?" 

"  A  sovereign." 

The  clown  dived  into  the  public-house,  and  told  a  dark  seedy  man, 
with  his  black  hair  plastered  and  rolled  effeminately,  that  he  had  got  a 
bloke  who  would  stand  a  quid  for  a  mount.  The  two  came  out,  and  the 
plastered  Italian  went  to  the  stables  :  the  melancholy  punster  conducted 
Henry  into  the  arena,  and  stood  beside  him,  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Presently  a  quiet  mare  ran  in,  and  stuck. 

1—5 
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Henry  was  mounted,  and  cantered  her  round,  the  two  men  instinctively 
following  in  a  smaller  circle,  with  jaws  as  long  as  your  arm. 

"  This  is  delightful,"  said  Henry ;  "  but  I  might  as  well  be  sitting  in 
a  chair.  What  I  want  is  a  Prancer." 

Then  they  brought  him  another  horse,  just  as  docile  as  the  mare.  The 
obedient  creature,  at  a  signal,  reared  suddenly,  and  seated  Mr.  Little  on 
the  sawdust  behind  him.  A  similar  result  was  attained  several  times,  by 
various  means.  But  Henry  showed  himself  so  tough,  courageous,  and 
persistent,  that  he  made  great  progress,  and  his  good  humour  won  his  pre- 
ceptors. They  invited  him  to  come  to-morrow,  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  bring 
half  a  quid  with  him.  He  did  so,  and  this  time  there  was  an  American 
rider  rehearsing,  who  showed  Henry  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do  ;  and 
gave  him  a  most  humorous  and  instructive  lesson.  Indeed,  his  imitations 
of  bad  riding  were  so  truthful  and  funny,  that  even  the  clown  was  surprised 
into  one  laugh  ;  he  who  rarely  smiled,  unless  in  the  way  of  business. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "  you  have  given  me  a  good  lesson;  now 
take  a  hint  from  me  ;  just  you  go  and  do  all  this  before  the  public  ;  for 
I  never  saw  you  do  anything  half  as  droll." 

They  all  three  shook  their  heads  with  one  accord.  Go  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  before  an  audience?  Never.  Such  vagaries  were  only 
admissible  in  private. 

After  this  second  day,  the  fee  was  reduced  to  a  gallon  of  ale. 

But,  on  the  third  day,  the  pupil  combined  theory  with  practice.  He 
told  his  mother  he  was  going  to  Cairnhope  for  the  night.  He  then  rode 
off  to  Cairnhope  Church.  He  had  two  large  saddle-bags,  containing 
provisions,  and  tools  of  all  sorts.  He  got  safe  across  the  moor  just 
before  sunset.  He  entered  the  church,  led  the  horse  in  with  him,  and 
put  him  into  the  squire's  pew.  He  then  struck  a  light,  went  into  the 
chancel,  and  looked  at  the  picture.  It  was  as  he  had  left  it ;  half  on 
the  wall,  half  drooping  over  the  altar-place.  The  walls  were  dank,  and 
streaked  here  and  there  with  green.  His  footsteps  echoed,  and  the  edifice 
was  all  dark,  except  within  the  rays  of  his  lantern ;  it  also  sang  and 
moaned  in  a  way  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on*  a 
number  of  small  apertures ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  most  weird  and 
ghostly  sound.  He  was  glad  of  the  companionship  of  his  very  horse. 

He  took  his  buckets  to  the  mountain  stream,  and,  in  due  course,  filled 
his  trough,  and  left  one  bucket  full  for  other  uses.  He  then  prepared  and 
lighted  his  forge.  As  he  plied  the  bellows,  and  the  coals  gleamed  brighter 
and  brighter,  monumental  figures  came  out  and  glared  at  him  ;  mutilated 
inscriptions  wavered  on  the  walls  ;  portions  of  the  dark  walls  themselves 
gleamed  in  the  full  light,  and  showed  the  streaks  and  stains  of  age  and 
weather,  and  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  horse's  head ;  and,  as  the  illumi- 
nated part  seemed  on  fire  by  contrast,  so  the  dark  part  of  the  church  was 
horribly  black  and  mysterious,  and  a  place  out  of  which  a  ghost  or 
phantom  might  be  expected,  at  any  moment,  to  come  forth  into  that 
brilliant  patch  of  light. 
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Young  Little,  who  had  entered  on  this  business  in  all  the  scepticism  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  felt  awed,  and  began  to  wish  he  had  selected  any 
other  building  in  the  world  but  this.  He  seemed  to  be  desecrating  a 
tomb. 

However,  he  mustered  up  his  manly  resolution.  He  looked  up  at  a 
small  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  saw  a  star  glittering  above  :  it  seemed  close, 
and  a  type  of  that  omniscient  eye  "  from  which  no  secrets  are  hid." 

He  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  said,  "  I  hope  God,  who  has  seen 
me  driven  from  the  haunts  of  men,  will  forgive  me  for  taking  refuge  here  ; 
and,  if  he  does,  I  don't  care  who  else  is  offended,  alive  or  dead."  And, 
with  this,  he  drew  the  white  hot  strip  of  steel  from  the  forge  on  to  the 
anvil,  and  down  came  his  hammer  with  a  blow,  that  sent  the  fiery  steel 
flying  all  round,  and  rang  and  echoed  through  the  desolate  building.' 
Instantly  there  was  a  tremendous  plunge  and  clatter,  followed  by  a  shaking 
sound,  and,  whiz,  the  church  was  fanned  by  black  wings  going  zigzag. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils !  "  yelled  Henry,  and  heaved  the  hammer  high, 
in  his  own  defence. 

But  it  was  only  the  horse  plunging  and  quivering  with  fear,  and  a 
score  of  bats  the  blow  of  the  hammer  had  frightened  out  of  the  rotten 
pulpit. 

He  resumed  work  with  a  beating  heart,  and  the  building  rang  and 
echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the  rapid  blows  ;  and  no  more  interruption 
came.  The  nineteenth  century  conquered. 

After  four  hours  of  earnest  work,  he  fed  his  horse,  ate  a  slice  of  bread 
and  meat,  drank  water  from  the  bucket,  gave  his  horse  some,  and  went  to 
sleep  in  the  pew  beside  that  useful  animal. 

Back  to  Hillsborough,  at  peep  of  day,  with  the  blades  he  had  forged. 

He  now  took  his  mother,  in  a  great  measure,  into  his  confidence,  under 
a  strict  promise  to  tell  nobody,  not  even  Doctor  Amboyne.  Mrs.  Little 
received  the  communication  in  a  way  that  both  surprised  and  encouraged 
him.  She  was  as  willing  to  outwit  the  Unions,  as  she  was  unwilling  to 
resist  them  openly  ;  and  Henry  found  her  an  admirable  coadjutor. 

Had  she  known  where  Henry  had  set  up  his  forge,  she  would  have  been 
very  unhappy.  But  he  merely  told  her  it  was  in  a  secluded  place,  near 
Cairnhope,  where  he  could  never  be  detected. 

The  carving  business,  being  merely  a  blind,  was  not  pushed.  But 
Henry  gave  his  apprentice,  Billy,  instruction,  and  the  youth  began  to  show 
an  aptitude,  which  contrasted  remarkably  with  his  general  incapacity. 

Mrs.  Little  paid  one  or  two  visits  to  factories,  to  see  what  women 
could  do  in  this  sort  of  work ;  and,  one  dajr,  she  told  Henry  she  was  sure 
she  could  sharpen  and  finish  the  blades. 

"No,  mother,"  said  Henry.  "You  are  a  lady.  I  can't  have  you 
made  a  slave  of,  and  your  beautiful  white  hands  spoiled." 

"  I  shall  be  happier,  helping  you,  dear;  and  I  won't  spoil  my  hands, 
since  you  care  about  them." 

She  insisted  on  a  trial,  and  soon  acquired  a  remarkable  knack :  she 
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had  a  fine  light  hand :  and  it  is  an  art  easily  learned  by  an  attentive 
and  careful  woman.  Indeed  they  can  beat  the  men  at  it,  if  they  will  only 
make  up  their  minds. 

And  so  the  enterprise  was  launched,  and  conducted  thus  :  in  the  day- 
time, Henry  showed  himself  in  the  town,  and  talked  big  about  carving ; 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  he  rode  out,  and  did  the  real  work  of  his  life,  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  ancestors. 

His  saddle-bags  were  always  full,  and,  gradually,  he  collected  some 
comforts  about  him  in  the  deserted  church. 

He  called,  more  than  once,  at  "  Woodbine  Villa,"  but  Miss  Garden  was 
on  a  visit. 

He  was  in  the  full  career  of  fortune  again,  and,  sanguine  of  success, 
before  they  met.  One  day,  having  ascertained  from  Jael,  what  day  she 
would  be  at  home,  he  called,  and  was  admitted.  The  room  was  empty, 
but  Miss  Carden  soon  came  into  it,  accompanied  by  Jael,  carrying  the 
bust. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Little,"  said  she,  before  he  could  possibly  utter  a  word, 
"  this  is  fortunate.  There  is  a  party  here  on  Thursday,  and  I  want  to 
show  the  bust  complete,  if  you  don't  mind." 

Henry  said  he  would  finish  it  for  her.  He  accordingly  set  to  work, 
and  waited  quietly  till  Jael  should  leave  the  room,  to  have  it  out 
with  Grace. 

She,  for  her  part,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  strange  manner  to 
her  the  other  day  ;  perhaps  she  chose  to  forget  it,  or  overlook  it.  But 
Henry  observed  that  Jael  was  not  allowed  to  quit  the  room.  Whatever 
Miss  Carden  wanted  she  fetched  herself,  and  came  back  softly,  and  rather 
suddenly,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  surprise  Jael  and  the  other  too.  Female 
subtlety  was  clearly  at  work. 

"  What  do  you  advise  me  ?  "  said  Henry  to  Jael,  during  one  of  these 
intervals. 

Jael  never  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  work,  and  spoke  under  her  breath, 
"  I  think  I'd  be  patient  to-day.  She  must  give  you  a  chance  to  spsak 
some  day.  Talk  to  me,  when  she  comes  back — about  the  Cairnhope  folk, 
or  anything." 

Henry  followed  this  advice,  and  Grace,  for  the  first  time,  found  herself 
a  little  ignored  in  the  conversation.  She  was  astonished  at  this,  and  I 
don't  think  she  quite  liked  it. 

Henry  was  still  going  on  with  warmth  and  volubility  about  the  Cairn- 
hope  folk,  their  good  hearts,  and  their  superstitions,  when  a  visitor  was 
announced. 

"Mr.  Coventry." 

Henry  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence* 

Grace  brightened  up,  and  said  she  was  at  home. 

Mr.  Coventry  entered  the  room  ;  a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  and  handsome  face,  only  perhaps  there  were  more  lines  iri 
it  than  he  was  entitled  to  at  his  age,  for  he  was  barely  thirty.  He  greeted 
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Miss  Garden  with  easy  grace,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  the  other  two, 
than  if  they  were  chairs  and  tables. 

Mr.  Frederic  Coventry  had  studied  the  great  art  of  pleasing,  and  had 
mastered  it  wonderfully ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  waste  it  indis- 
criminately. He  was  there  to  please  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  not  to  diffuse  his  sunshine  indiscriminately. 

He  courted  her  openly,  not  indelicately,  but  with  a  happy  air  of  respect 
and  self-assurance. 

Henry  sat,  sick  with  jealousy,  and  tried  to  work  and  watch  ;  but  he 
could  only  watch  :  his  hand  trembled  too  much  to  work. 

What  may  be  called  oblique  flattery  is  very  pleasing  to  those  quick- 
witted  girls,  who  have  had  a  surfeit  of  direct  compliments  :  and  it  is  oblique 
flattery,  when  a  man  is  supercilious  and  distant  to  others,  as  well  as  tender 
and  a  little  obsequious  to  her  he  would  please. 

Grace  Garden  enjoyed  this  oblique  flattery  of  Mr.  Coventry's,  all  the 
more  that  it  came  to  her  just  at  a  moment,  when  her  companions  seemed 
disposed  to  ignore  her.  She  rewarded  Mr.  Coventry  accordingly,  and 
made  Henry  Little's  heart  die  within  him.  His  agony  became  intolerable. 
What  a  position  was  his  !  Set  there,  with  a  chisel  in  his  hand,  to  copy 
the  woman  he  loved,  while  another  man  wooed  her  before  his  face,  and  she 
smiled  at  his  wooing. 

At  last  his  chisel  fell  out  of  his  hand,  and  startled  everybody :  and 
then  he  rose  up  with  pale  cheek,  and  glittering  eyes,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  what  he  was  going  to  do  or  say.  But  at  that  moment  another 
visitor  was  announced,  to  whom  indeed  the  door  was  never  closed.  He 
entered  the  next  moment,  and  Grace  ran  to  meet  him,  crying,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Raby  !  this  is  a  surprise." 

Mr.  Raby  kissed  her,  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Coventry.  He  then 
said  a  kind  word  to  Jael  Dence,  who  got  up  and  curtsied  to  him.  He  cast 
a  careless  glance  on  Henry  and  the  bust,  but  said  nothing.  He  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  soon  came  to  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  said  you  were 
sorry  that  Christmas  was  no  longer  kept  in  Hillsborough  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  And  so  I  am." 

"  Well,  it  is  kept  in  Cairnhope,  thank  Heaven,  pretty  much  as  it  was 
three  centuries  ago.  Your  father  will  be  in  London,  I  hear ;  will  you 
honour  my  place  and  me  with  a  visit  during  the  Christmas  holidays  ?  " 

Grace  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment.  "  Oh,  that  I  will,"  said 
she,  warmly. 

"  You  will  take  your  chance  of  being  snowed  up  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  so  fortunate,"  was  the  charming  reply. 

The  Squire  turned  to  Coventry,  and  said  slily,  "I  would  ask  you  to 
join  us,  sir ;  but  it  is  rather  a  dull  place  for  a  gentleman  who  keeps  such 
good  company." 

"  I  never  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  dull  place  before,"  said  the  young 
man  ;  "  and,  if  it  was,  you  have  taken  a  sure  means  to  make  it  attractive." 
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"  That  is  true.  Well,  then,  I  have  no  scruple  in  asking  you  to  join 
us;"  and  he  gave  Grace  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Am  I  not  a  con- 
siderate person?  " 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Baby,"  said  Coventry,  seriously; 
"  I  will  come." 

"  You  will  stay  to  luncheon,  godpapa  ?  " 

"  Never  touch  it.  Good-by.  Well,  then,  Christmas- eve  I  shall 
expect  you  both.  Dinner  at  six.  But  come  an  hour  or  two  before,  if  you 
can  :  and,  Jael,  my  girl,  you  know  you  must  dine  at  the  hall  on  Christmas  - 
eve,  and  old  Christmas-eve  as  usual,  you  and  your  sister  and  the  old 
man." 

Jael  curtsied,  and  said  with  homely  cordiality,  "  We  shall  be  there, 
sir,  please  God  we  are  alive." 

"  Bring  your  gun,  Coventry.  There's  a  good  sprinkling  of  pheasants  left. 
By-the-by,  what  about  that  pedigree  of  yours  ;  does  it  prove  the  point  ?  " 

"  Completely.  Dorothy  Raby,  Sir  Richard's  youngest  sister,  married 
Thomas  Coventry,  who  was  out  in  the  forty-five.  I'm  having  the  pedigree 
copied  for  you,  at  a  stationer's  near." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it." 

"I'll  go  with  you,  and  show  it  to  you,  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Raby  was  evidently  pleased  at  this  attention,  and  they  went  off 
together. 

Grace  accompanied  them  to  the  door.  On  her  return  she  was  startled 
by  the  condition  of  young  Little. 

This  sudden  appearance  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  hated,  had  agitated 
him  not  a  little,  and  that  uncle's  interference  had  blasted  his  last  hope. 
He  recognized  this  lover,  and  had  sided  with  him :  was  going  to  shut  the 
pair  up,  in  a  country-house,  together.  It  was  too  much.  He  groaned, 
and  sank  back  in  his  chair,  almost  fainting,  and  his  hands  began  to  shake 
in  the  air,  as  if  he  was  in  an  ague. 

Both  the  women  darted  simultaneously  towards  him.  "  Oh  !  he's 
fainting!  "  cried  Grace.  "Wine!  wine!  Fly."  Jael  ran  out  to  fetch 
some,  in  spite  of  a  despairing  gesture,  by  which  the  young  man  tried  to 
convey  to  her  it  was  no  use. 

"  Wine  can  do  me  no  good,  nor  death  no  harm.  Why  did  I  ever 
enter  this  house  ?  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Little,  don't  look  so;  don't  talk  so,"  said  Grace,  turning 
pale,  in  her  turn.  "  Are  you  ill  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  What  should  ail  me  ?  I'm  only  a  workman.  What 
business  have  I  with  a  heart  ?  I  loved  you  dearly.  I  was  working  for 
you,  fighting  for  you,  thinking  for  you,  living  for  you.  And  you  love  that 
Coventry,  and  never  showed  it." 

Jael  came  in  with  a  glass  of  wine  for  him,  but  he  waved  her  off  with 
all  the  grandeur  of  despair. 

"  You  tell  me  this  to  my  face  I  "  said  Grace,  haughtily ;  but  her  bosom 
panted. 
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"  Yes  ;  I  tell  you  so  to  your  face.     I  love  you,  with  all  my  soul." 

"  How  dare  you  ?  What  have  I  ever  done,  to  justify  Oh,  if 

you  weren't  so  pale,  I'd  give  you  a  lesson.  What  could  possess  you  ?  It's 
not  my  fault,  thank  heaven.  You  have  insulted  me,  sir.  No ;  why 
should  I  ?  You  must  be  unhappy  enough.  There,  I'll  say  but  one  word, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  '  good  morning.'  ': 

And  she  marched  out  of  the  room,  trembling  secretly  in  every  limb. 

Henry  sat  down,  and  hid  his  face,  and  all  his  frame  shook. 

Then  Jael  was  all  pity.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  kissed 
his  trembling  hands  with  canine  fidelity,  and  wept  on  his  shoulder. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  tried  hard  to  thank  her,  but  the  words  were 
choked. 

Grace  Garden  opened  the  door,  and  put  her  head  cautiously  in,  for  she 
wanted  to  say  a  word  to  Jael  without  attracting  Henry's  attention.  But, 
when  she  saw  Jael  and  Henry  in  so  loving  an  attitude,  she  started,  and 
then  turned  as  red  as  fire  ;  and  presently  burst  out  laughing. 

Jael  and  Henry  separated  directly. 

Grace  laughed  again,  an  unpleasant  laugh.  "  I  beg  pardon,  good 
people.  I  only  wanted  Mr.  Little's  address.  I  thought  you  could  get  it  for 
me,  Jael.  And  now  I'm  sure  you  can.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

And  she  was  heard  laughing  after  the  door  closed. 

Now  there  was  a  world  of  contempt  and  insolence  in  this  laugh.  It 
conveyed,  as  plainly  as  words,  "  I  was  going  to  be  so  absurd,  as  to  believe 
in  your  love,  and  pity  it,  at  all  events,  though  I  can't  approve  it :  but  now 
you  have  just  set  my  mind  at  ease.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  Let  me  go,"  cried  Henry,  wildly. 

"  Nay,  tell  me  your  address." 

"  What  for  ?     To  teU  that  cruel— laughing " 

"  Nay  then,  for  myself." 

"  That's  a  different  thing.  I  respect  you.  But  her,  I  mean  to  hate, 
as  much  as  I  loved  her." 

He  gave  Jael  his  address,  and  then  got  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as 
he  could. 

That  evening  Grace  Garden  surprised  her  father,  by  coming  into  his 
study.  "  Papa,"  said  she,  "  I  am  come  to  ask  a  favour.  You  must  not 
refuse  me.  But  I  don't  know  that  you  ever  did.  Dearest,  I  want  501." 

"  Well,  my  child  ;  just  tell  me  what  it  is  for." 

"  It  is  for  Mr.  Little  ;  for  his  lessons." 

"  Well,  but  501. !  " 

"  He  has  given  me  a  good  many.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  papa,  I 
dismissed  him  rather  unceremoniously;  and  now  I  should  be  glad  to 
soften  the  blow  a  little,  if  I  can.  Do  be  very  good  and  obedient,  dear 
papa,  and  write  what  I  shall  dictate.  Please! " 

"  Well,  spoiled  child  :  who  can  resist  you  ?  " 

Then  Grace  dictated,  and  Mr.  Garden  wrote  :— 
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"  DEAR  SIR,  ' 

"  MY  daughter  informs  me  that,  as  yet,  you  have  received  no 
remuneration  for  the  lessons  you  have  given  her.  I  beg  your  acceptance 
of  the  enclosed  cheque,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
put  a  price  on  the  admirable  bust  you  have  executed  of  her. 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  WALTER  GARDEN." 

The  reply  to  this  letter  surprised  Mr.  Garden,  so  that  he  brought  it  to 
Grace,  and  showed  it  her. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  THE  lessons  are  not  worth  speaking  of.  I  have  learnt  more  in 
your  house  than  I  taught.  I  beg  to  return  the  cheque  with  thanks.  Price 
of  the  bust,  five  hundred  guineas. 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  HENRY  LITTLE." 

Grace  coloured  up,  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  "  That  young  man  wants 
humbling." 

"  I  don't  see  that,  really.  He  is  very  civil,  and  I  presume  this  five 
hundred  guineas  is  just  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  he  means  to  keep  it. 
Wants  it  for  an  advertisement,  eh  ?  " 

Grace  smiled  and  bit  her  lip.  "  Oh,  what  a  man  of  business  yon 
are  !  "  And  a  little  while  after  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "  Madman  ! " 
said  she  to  herself.  "  He  won't  let  me  be  his  friend.  Well,  I  can't 
help  it." 

After  the  brief  excitement  of  this  correspondence,  Little  soon  relapsed 
into  dull  misery.  His  mother  was  alarmed,  and  could  restrain  herself  no 
longer.  She  implored  his  confidence:  "Make  me  the  partner  of  your 
grief,  dear,"  she  said;  "  not  that  you  can  tell  me  anything  I  have  not 
guessed  already ;  but,  dearest,  it  will  do  you  good  to  open  your  heart ; 
and,  who  knows,  I  may  assist  you.  I  know  my  sex  much  better  than 
you  do." 

Henry  kissed  her  sadly,  and  said  it  was  too  late  now.  "  It  is  all  over. 
She  is  going  to  marry  another  man." 

"  Has  she  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  Not  in  words  ;  but  I  have  seen  it.     She  has  burnt  it  into  my  heart." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  her,"  said  Mrs.  Little,  very  earnestly,  and  almost  in 
a  whisper. 

"  Some  day,  mother,  some  day;  but  not  now.  Oh,  the  tortures  one 
heart  can  suffer,  and  yet  not  break." 

Mrs.  Little  sighed.     "  What,  not  even  tell  me  her  name  ?  " 

"  I  can't,  I  can't.  Oh,  mother,  you  mean  well,  but  you  will  drive4 
me  mad." 

Mrs.  Little  forbore  to  press  him  farther  just  then,     She  sat  silent  at 
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her  work,  and  he  at  his,  till  they  were  aroused  by  a  fly  drawing  up  at 
the  door. 

A  fine  young  woman  got  out,  with  something  heavy,  and  holding  it 
like  a  child  on  one  arm,  rapped  at  the  door  with  the  hand  that  was 


Mrs.  Little  opened  the  door  to  her,  and  she  and  Jael  Dence  surveyed 
each  other  with  calm  but  searching  eyes. 

tl  If  you  please,  ma'am,  does  Mr.  Little  bide  here  ?  " 

Mrs.  Little  said  yes,  with  a  smile ;  for  Jael's  face  and  modesty  pleased 
her  at  first  sight. 

"  I  have  something  for  him." 

"  I'll  give  it  to  him." 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  was  to  give  it  him  myself." 

Henry  recognized  the  voice,  opened  the  door,  and  invited  her  in. 

Mrs.  Little  followed  her,  full  of  suppressed  curiosity. 

This  put  Jael  out,  but  she  was  too  patient  to  show  it. 

"It  is  the  bust,"  said  she  ;  and  put  it  softly  down  on  the  table  with 
her  strong  arms. 

Henry  groaned.  "  She  despises  even  that;  she  flings  it  at  my  head 
without  a  word." 

"  Nay ;  I  have  got  a  note  for  you." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  give  it  me  at  once  ?  "  cried  Henry,  impa- 
tiently. 

She  handed  him  the  note  without  a  word. 

It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Miss  Garden  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Little,  and  sends  him 
his  beautiful  bust.  She  is  grieved  that  he  will  accept  no  remuneration  for 
his  lessons ;  and  begs  permission  to  offer  her  best  wishes  for  his  happiness 
and  prosperity." 

The  gentleness  of  this  disarmed  Henry,  and  at  the  same  time  the  firm- 
ness crushed  him.  "  It  is  all  over  !  "  he  cried,  despairingly :  "  and  yet  I 
can't  hate  her." 

He  ran  from  the  room,  unable  to  restrain  his  tears,  and  too  proud  and 
fiery  to  endure  two  spectators  of  his  grief. 

Mrs.  Little  felt,  as  mothers  feel  towards  those  who  wound  their  young. 

"Is  it  the  woman's  likeness  ?  "  said  she  bitterly,  and  then  trembled 
with  emotion. 

"Ay." 

"May  I  see  it?" 

"  Surely,  ma'am."     And  Jael  began  to  undo  the  paper. 

But  Mrs.  Little  stopped  her.  "  No,  not  yet.  I  couldn't  bear  the 
sight  of  a  face  that  has  brought  misery  upon  him.  I  would  rather  look  at 
yours.  It  is  a  very  honest  one.  May  I  inquire  your  name  ?  " 

"  Jael  Dence — at  your  service." 
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"  Dence !  ah,  "then  no  wonder  you  have  a  good  face :  a  Cairnhope 
face.  My  child,  you  remind  me  of  days  gone  by.  Come  and  see  me 
again,  will  you  ?  Then  I  shall  be  more  able  to  talk  to  you  quietly." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,  ma'am."  And  Jael  coloured  all  over,  with  surprise, 
and  such  undisguised  pleasure,  that  Mrs.  Little  kissed  her,  at  parting. 

She  had  been  gone  a  considerable  time,  when  Henry  came  back ;  he 
found  his  mother  seated  at  the  table,  eyeing  his  masterpiece  with  stern 
and  bitter  scrutiny. 

It  was  a  picture,  those  two  rare  faces* in  such  close  opposition.  The 
carved  face  seemed  alive  ;  but  the  living  face  seemed  inspired,  and  to 
explore  the  other  to  the  bottom  with  merciless  severity.  At  such  work 
the  great  female  eye  is  almost  terrible  in  its  power. 

"It  is  lovely,"  said  she.  "It  seems  noble.  I  cannot  find  what  I 
know  must  be  there.  Oh,  why  does  God  give  such  a  face  as  this  to 
a  fool  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  against  her,"  said  Henry.  "  She  is  as  wise,  and  as 
noble,  and  as  good,  as  she  is  beautiful.  She  has  but  one  fault ;  she  loves 
another  man.  Put  her  sweet  face  away  ;  hide  it  from  me  till  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  can  bring  it  out  to  show  young  folks  why  I  lived  and  die 
a  bachelor.  Good-by,  dear  mother,  I  must  saddle  Black  Harry,  and  away 
to  my  night's  work." 


The  days  were  very  short  now,  and  Henry  spent  two-thirds  of  his  time 
in  Cairnhope  Church.  The  joyous  stimulus  of  his  labour  was  gone,  but 
the  habit  remained,  and  carried  him  on  in  a  sort  of  leaden  way.  Some- 
times he  wondered  at  himself  for  the  hardships  he  underwent  merely  to 
make  money,  since  money  had  no  longer  the  same  charm  for  him ;  but  a 
good  workrilan  is  a  patient  enduring  creature,  and  self-indulgence,  our 
habit,  is,  after  all,  his  exception.  Henry  worked  heavily  on,  with  his  sore, 
sad  heart,  as  many  a  workman  had  done  before  him.  Unfortunately  his 
sleep  began  to  be  broken  a  good  deal.  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  it 
was  the  after-clap  of  the  explosion,  or  the  prolonged  agitation  of  his 
young  heart,  but  at  this  time,  instead  of  the  profound  sleep  that  generally 
rewards  the  sons  of  toil,  he  had  fitful  slumbers,  and  used  to  dream  strange 
dreams,  in  that  old  church,  so  full  of  gaunt  sights  and  strange  sounds. 
And,  generally  speaking,  however  these  dreams  began,  the  figure  of  Grace 
Garden  would  steal  in  ere  he  awoke.  His  senses,  being  only  half  asleep, 
coloured  his  dreams  :  he  heard  her  light  footstep  in  the  pattering  rain,  and 
her  sweet  voice  in  the  musical  moan  of  the  desolate  building ;  desolate  as 
his  heart  when  he  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream. 

The  day  after  Christmas- day  began  brightly,  but  was  dark  and  lowering 
towards  afternoon.  Mrs.  Little  advised  Henry  to  stay  at  home.  But  he 
shook  his  head.  "How  could  I  get  through  the  night?  Work  is  my 

salvation.  But  for  my  forge,  I  should  perhaps  end  like "  he  was 

going  to  say  "  my  poor  father."  But  he  had  the  sense  to  stop. 
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Unable  to  keep  him  at  home,  the  tender  mother  got  to  his  saddle-bags, 
and  filled  his  flask  with  brandy,  and  packed  up  a  huge  piece  of  Yorkshire 
pie,  and  even  stuffed  in  a  plaid  shawl.  And  she  strained  her  anxious  eyes 
after  him.  as  he  rode  off. 

When  he  got  among  the  hills,  he  found  it  was  snowing  there  very  hard ; 
and  then,  somehow,  notwithstanding  all  the  speed  he  made,  it  was  nearly 
dark  when  he  got  on  the  moor,  and  the  tracks  he  used  to  go  by,  over 
the  dangerous  ground,  were  effaced. 

He  went  a  snail's  pace,  and,,  at  last,  dismounted,  and  groped  his  way. 
He  got  more  than  one  fall  in  the  snow,  and  thought  himself  very  fortunate 
when,  at  last,  something  black  towered  before  him,  and  it  was  the  old 
church. 

The  scene  was  truly  dismal :  the  church  was  already  overburdened 
with  snow,  and  still  the  huge  flakes  fell  fast  and  silently,  and  the  little 
mountain  stream,  now  swollen  to  a  broad  and  foaming  torrent,  went 
roaring  by,  behind  the  churchyard  wall. 

Henry  shivered,  and  made  for  the  shelter. 

The  horse,  to  whom  this  church  was  merely  a  well- ventilated  stable, 
went  in  and  clattered  up  the  aisle,  saddle-bags  and  all. 

Henry  locked  the  door  inside,  and  soon  blew  the  coals  to  a  white 

heat.    The  bellows  seemed  to  pant  unnaturally  loud,  all  was  so  deadly  still. 

The  windows  were  curtained  with  snow,  that  increased  the  general 

gloom,  though  some  of  the  layers  shone  ghostly  white  and  crystalline,  in 

the  light  of  the  forge,  and  of  two  little  grates  he  had  set  in  a  monument. 

Two  heaps  of  snow  lay  in  the  centre  aisle,  just  under  two  open 
places  in  the  roof,  and,  on  these,  flakes,  as  big  as  a  pennypiece,  kept 
falling  through  the  air,  and  glittered  like  diamonds  as  they  passed 
through  the  weird  light  of  the  white  coals. 

Oh  !  it  was  an  appalling  place,  that  night ;  youth  and  life  seemed 
intruders.  Henry  found  it  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  took  a  couple 
of  candles,  placed  them  in  bottles,  and  carried  them  to  the  western 
window,  and  there  lighted  them.  This  one  window  was  protected  by  the 
remains  of  iron- work  outside,  and  the  whole  figure  of  one  female  saint  in 
coloured  glass  survived. 

This  expedient  broke  the  devilish  blackness,  and  the  saint  shone  out 
glorious. 

The  horrid  spell  thus  broken  in  some  degree,  Henry  plied  his  hammer, 
and  made  the  church  ring,  and  the  flaming  metal  fly. 

But  by-and-by,  as  often  happened  to  him  now,  a  drowsiness  overcame 
him  at  the  wrong  time.  In  vain  he  battled  against  it.  It  conquered  him 
even  as  he  worked ;  and,  at  last,  he  leaned  with  his  arms  against  the 
handle  of  the  bellows,  and  dozed  as  he  stood. 

He  had  a  dream  of  that  kind  which  we  call  a  vision,  because  the 
dream  seems  to  come  to  the  dreamer  where  he  is. 

He  dreamed  he  was  there  at  his  forge,  and  a  soft  voice  called  to  him. 
He  turned,  and  lo  !  between  him  and  the  western  window  stood  six  female 
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figures,  all  dressed  in  beautiful  dresses,  but  of  another  age,  and  of  many 
colours,  yet  transparent ;  and  their  faces  fair,  but  white  as  snow :  and  the 
ladies  curtsied  to  him,  with  a  certain  respectful  majesty  beyond  descrip- 
tion :  and,  somehow,  by  their  faces,  and  their  way  of  curtseying  to  him, 
he  knew  they  were  women  of  his  own  race,  and  themselves  aware  of  the 
relationship. 

Then  several  more  such  figures  came  rustling  softly  through  the  wall 
from  the  churchyard,  and  others  rose  from  the  vaults  and  took  their  places 
quietly,  till  there  was  an  avenue  of  dead  beauties ;  and  they  stood  in  an 
ascending  line  up  to  the  west  window.  Some  stood  on  the  ground,  some 
on  the  air  ;  that  made  no  difference  to  them. 

Another  moment,  and  then  a  figure  more  lovely  than  them  all  shone  in 
the  window,  at  the  end  of  that  vista  of  fair  white  faces. 

It  was  Grace  Garden.  She  smiled  on  him  and  said,  "  I  am  going 
where  I  can  love  you.  There  the  world  cannot  divide  us.  Follow  me  ; 
follow;  follow!"" 

Then  she  melted  away ;  then  all  melted  :  and  he  awoke  with  a  loud 
cry  that  echoed  through  the  edifice,  now  dark  and  cold  as  the  grave ;  and 
a  great  white  owl  went  whirling,  and  with  his  wings  made  the  only  air  that 
stirred. 

The  fire  was  out,  and  the  place  a  grave.  Yet,  cold  as  it  was,  the 
dreamer  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  so  clear  had  been  that  unearthly 
vision,  so  ghostly  was  now  that  flitting  owl. 

Shuddering  all  over  he  lighted  his  fire  again,  and  plied  his  bellows 
with  fury,  till,  the  fire  glowed  brighter  than  ever;  and  even  then  he  prayed 
aloud  that  he  might  never  see  the  like  again,  even  in  a  dream. 

He  worked  like  mad,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  struck. 

Ere  he  had  thoroughly  recovered  the  shock,  a  wild  cry  arose  outside. 

He  started  back,  awe-struck. 

What  with  the  time,  the  place,  and  that  strange  vision,  the  boundaries 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  were  a  little  confused  in  his  mind. 

"  Help,  help  !  "  cried  a  voice  ;  and  now  the  familiar  tone  of  that  voice 
made  him  utter  a  loud  cry  in  return. 

He  searched  for  the  key,  and  made  his'way  to  the  door ;  but,  just  as  he 
began  to  insert  the  key,  the  voice  was  at  the  door  outside. 

"  Oh,  save  me  !     A  dying  girl !     Save  me  !  " 

The  cry  was  now  a  moan,  and  the  next  moment  an  inert  mass  fell  like 
lead  against  the  door  in  a  vain  attempt  to  knock  at  it. 

The  voice  was  Grace  Garden's,  and  it  was  Grace  Garden's  body  that 
fell  so  inert  and  powerless  against  the  church- door,  within  a  yard  of  Henry 
Little's  hand. 


WHEN  Marvell's  name  occurs  in  any  work  on  English  literature  or  any 
collection  of  old  English  poetry,  the  mention  is  generally  followed  by  the 
remark  that  as  a  poet  he  has  not  received  full  justice.  In  his  lifetime  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  ranked  as  a  poet  at  all,  but  that  was  because  he 
himself  laid  no  claim  to  the  rank.  The  only  productions  of  his  in  verse 
that  appeared  in  print  during  his  life  were  three  or  four  commendatory 
pieces  prefixed  to  works  of  friends  after  the  friendly  fashion  of  the  time, 
and  some  political  satires  which  were  necessarily  anonymous  and  un- 
acknowledged. If  with  posterity  he  has  not  held  his  due  place  among  the 
minor  poets  of  his  time,  one  cause,  undoubtedly,  is  that  he  already 
occupies,  in  another  character,  a  higher  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  "  mind's  eye  "  is  so  far  like  that  of  the  body,  that  it  finds  a  difficulty 
in  seeing  at  once  more  than  one  side  of  any  object,  and  having  settled 
itself  to  one  point  of  view,  it  is  slow  to  take  up  any  other.  It  was 
Marvell's  fate  to  stand  out  before  the  eyes  of  succeeding  generations  as  an 
example  of  purity  and  integrity  in  a  corrupt  age,  and  the  brightness  of  his 
virtues  has  in  some  degree  outshone  the  lustre  of  his  genius.  Had  he  been 
less  brilliant  as  a  patriot,  he  would  have  been  more  conspicuous  as  a  poet. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  represent  Marvell  as  an  altogether 
neglected  poet.  Up  to  the  present  time  five  editions  of  his  poems  have 
appeared,  a  number  which  implies  a  greater  posthumous  popularity  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  obtained, — Milton,  Butler,  and  Dryden  excepted. 
The  first,  dated  1681,  three  years  after  his  death,  is  clearly  a  mere 
bookseller's  speculation,  published  without  the  authority  or  sanction  of 
his  family  or  friends,  and  without  the  editorial  supervision  of  any  one  in 
any  way  qualified  by  acquaintance  with  the  author  or  with  his  works.  The 
surreptitious  character  of  the  collection  is  shown  by  the  impudent  address 
to  the  "  ingenious  reader,"  pretending  to  come  from  one  "  Mary  Marvell," 
who  certifies  that  the  contents  are  printed  according  to  the  exact  copies  in 
the  handwriting  of  her  "  late  dear  husband,"  found  after  his  death  among 
his  other  papers.  Marvell  was  never  married  ;  and  Cooke,  the  editor  of 
the  next  edition  of  his  works,  gives  us  to  understand  that  his  papers  were 
sold  by  the  woman  in  whose  house  he  lodged.  The  volume  is  a  thin 
folio  of  126  pages,  which, — at  least  in  every  copy  we  have  seen, — are  made 
by  an  ingenious  fault  in  the  pagination  to  appear  140  in  number.  It  is, 
however,  fairly  printed,  and  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Faithorne,  though  without  the  finish  characteristic  of  his  work. 
Marvell's  violent  satires  on  the  court  and  the  court-party  are,  of  course, 
excluded.  Eight  years  afterwards,  when  the  revolution  was  an  accomplished 
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fact,  these,  which  up  to  that  time  had  circulated  only  in  manuscript,  or  else 
in  clandestine  printed  tracts,  came  out  with  the  author's  name  attached  in 
that  curious  collection,  the  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  so  necessary  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  study  the  history,  politics,  manners,  or  scandals  of  the 
reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts.  In  1726  Curll  published  a  very  neat 
duodecimo  edition  in  two  parts  :  the  first  containing  very  nearly  the  contents 
of  the  folio ;  the  second,  the  political  satires,  some  pieces  of  Latin  and 
Greek  verse,  and  a  selection  from  Marvell's  letters.  This  was  edited,  with 
some  care,  by  Thomas  Cooke,  who  claims  to  have  corrected  the  errors  of 
the  folio,  and  to  have  been  careful  to  exclude  some  pieces  which  there,  and 
also  in  the  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  the 
author.  He  has,  however,  reproduced  everything  in  the  folio  except  a 
dozen  Latin  verses  on  the  Louvre,  and  every  one  of  the  pieces  ascribed  to 
Marvell  in  the  State  Poems,  two  of  which  are  certainly  not  by  his  hand. 
The  two  we  refer  to  are  Oceana  and  Britannia,  and  Hodge's  Vision  from  the 
Monument,  both  of  which  contain  allusions  to  events  that  occurred  after 
Marvell's  death,  especially  events  in  connection  with  the  so-called  Popish 
plot,  the  execution  of  Coleman,  Wakeman's  trial,  and  the  browbeating  of 
the  witnesses  by  Scroggs  and  Jones.  The  plot  was  disclosed  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1678,  and  Marvell  died  four  days  afterwards,  its  first  victim  in 
the  opinion  of  many  at  the  time ;  for  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  and  the 
absence  of  any  perceptible  cause,  were  held  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
poison.  The  suspicion  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  at  such  a  time  it 
was  not  unnatural.  Marvell  was  a  marked  man  as  a  foremost  champion  of 
Protestantism,  and  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Popish  party  which 
had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  its  hopes  set  upon  the  Duke  of  York ;  and 
no  name  was  more  likely  than  his  to  hold  a  high  place  on  a  roll  of 
obnoxious  Protestants  to  be  removed  on  the  earliest  opportunity — a  docu- 
ment the  existence  of  which  was  firmly  believed  in  by  a  large  majority. 
The  satires  in  question  belong  so  nearly  to  Marvell's  time,  and,  though 
wanting  in  the  wit,  pungency,  and  earnestness  which  mark  all  his  writings 
of  the  same  sort,  bear  such  a  general  resemblance  to  his  pieces  in  style 
and  manner,  that  the  error  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  excusable.  It  deserves 
notice,  however,  as  it  is  one  which  has  been  repeated  in  every  subsequent 
edition.  In  1772,  Davies,  the  friend  of  Johnson  and  Boswell,  published 
an  exact  reprint  of  Cooke's  edition,  and  in  1776  Captain  Edward  Thompson  * 
produced  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Marvell  in  prose  and  verse  in  three 
,  imposing-looking  quarto  volumes.  This  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
valuable,  in  others  the  most  worthless  of  all.  Captain  Thompson's  onty 
qualification  for  the  task  he  undertook  was  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
the  personal  character  of  his  author.  His  zeal  was  abundant,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  superabundant;  but  in  judgment,  literary  taste,  and  a 
comprehension  of  the  duties  of  an  editor  he  was  entirely  deficient.  He  had 
the  assistance  of  a  collection  of  documents  previously  made  with  a  view  to 

*  The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  May,  1868,  contains  an  account  of  the  MS.  Journal 
of  this  gentleman. 
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a  complete  edition  of  Marvell's  works,  among  which  was  a  manuscript  book 
partly  in  Marvell's  handwriting,  containing,  with  other  pieces,  the  well- 
known  version  of  the  19th  Psalm, — 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high  ; 
that  of  the  114th  Psalm— 

When  Israel  freed  from  Pharaoh's  hand  ; 
the  hymn  beginning  with 

When  all  thy  mercies ,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys  ; 

and  also  the  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret.  It  is  not  made  to 
appear  that  these  pieces  were  in  Marvell's  writing,  but  the  discover}' 
of  them  in  a  book  which  was  once  in  Marvell's  possession  and  contained 
pieces  in  his  writing,  was,  to  Captain  Thompson's  mind,  full  and  suffi- 
cient proof  that  they  were  his  productions.  As  the  claim  thus  set  up 
has  been  recently  re-asserted,  at  least  as  regards  the  first-mentioned  piece, 
by  an  authority  so  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  literary  questions 
as  the  AtheiKBum*  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  case  somewhat  at  length. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  the  three  first  pieces  of  poetry 
appeared  originally  in  the  Spectator,  and  that  the  second  of  them  was,  a 
few  years  later,  acknowledged  and  published  as  his  own  by  Dr.  Watts. 
Now  it  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Watts's  character,  a  man  too 
so  scrupulous  in  acknowledging  the  most  trifling  obligations  to  other 
writers,  could  have  purloined  an  entire  poem  in  so  barefaced  a  manner. 
The  other  two  have  been  always  attributed  to  Addison.  They  belong  to 
a  series  of  "  pieces  of  divine  poetry,"  to  use  the  Spectator's  favourite 
description,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Saturday  numbers 
written  by  Addison.  We  have  the  Spectator  s  word  for  it  that  they  are  all 
by  the  same  author.  "  I  shall  never,"  he  says  in  No.  461,  "  publish 
verse  on  that  day  (Saturday)  but  what  was  written  by  the  same  hand."  t 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  believe  both  Captain  Thompson  and  the  Spectator, 
not  only  these  two  but  also  the  version  of  the  23rd  Psalm,  in  No.  441 : — 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  lead  me  with  a  Shepherd's  care  ; 

and  the  verses  in  Nos.  489  and  513,  beginning  with 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  ! 
and — 

When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death — 

are  all  the  productions  of  Marvell.  This  is  an  attempt  to  prove  too  much.  It 
in  effect  charges  Addison,  or  the  Spectator,  with  appropriating,  not  a  fugitive 

*  Athenceum,  May  29,  1869. 

f  The  Athenaeum  says  that  Tickell  was  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  accuses  him 
of  disingenuousness  in  seeking  to  claim  the  verses  printed  with  it.  Tickell  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Steele  was  the  author  of  the  paper  No.  461,  but  the  letter 
inserted  is  obviously  the  production  of  the  sender  of  the  lines,  that  is  to  sav* 
Dr.  Watts. 
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piece,  but  a  collection  of  pieces  by  an  author  of  whom  something  at  least 
must  have  been  known  to  those  who  had  obtained  access  to  his  writings.  The 
AthencBum  considers  that  the  language  of  Addison  in  the  essays  in  which 
these  pieces  are  introduced  favours  the  idea  that  he  was  not  their  author. 
We  confess  to  holding  an  entirely  opposite  opinion :  that  the  manner  in 
which  Addison  introduces  these  pieces  would  be,  to  call  it  by  the  very- 
mildest  term,  disingenuous,  if  he  himself  were  not  the  author  of  them. 
That  he  was  the  author,  however,  we  have,  apart  from  probabilities 
and  internal  evidence,  the  statement  of  Pope.  "  He  had,"  says  Pope, 
as  reported  in  Spences  Anecdotes,  "  a  design  of  translating  all  the  Psalms 
for  the  use  of  churches.  Five  or  six  of  them  that  he  did  translate 
were  published  in  the  Spectators"  Two  only  of  the  five  can  be  strictly 
called  translations ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  to  these  five  pieces  that  Pope 
alludes.  As  regards  the  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret  the  case  is 
simpler.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  print  in  1724,  in  Aaron  Hill's 
Plain  Dealer,  and  also  in  the  collection  called  The  Hive,  and  was 
afterwards  owned  and  printed  by  Mallet  among  his  poems,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  and  the  explanation  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  him 
by  the  fragment  of  the  old  ballad  quoted  in  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle.  Plagiarism  has,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  been  boldly 
charged  but  never  proved ' '  against  Mallet  in  this  matter ;  but,  whoever 
the  writer  may  have  been,  to  any  one  conversant  with  old  poetry  it  will  be 
plain  that  he  was  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  and  not  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another  ballad  in  The  Hive 
collection,  The  Despairing  Shepherd,  which  is  also  claimed  for  Marvell 
by  Captain  Thompson  ;  and  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the 
Athencewn,  we  think  the  poems  printed  in  the  Spectator  bear  unmistakably 
the  stamp  of  the  same  age.  It  is  necessary  to  go  into  these  particulars 
because  the  claims  set  up  for  Marvell  must  stand  or  fall  together.  In  vulgar 
parlance  they  "  row  in  the  same  boat,"  and  if  one  sinks  all  sink.  Against 
those  claims  there  is  the  improbability  of  three  men,  Addison,  Watts,  and 
Mallet,  all  lighting  upon  the  same  mine  of  unpublished  manuscript,  and 
each  pilfering  and  publishing  as  his  own  what  suited  him  best.  As  we 
said  before,  Captain  Thompson  effectually  disproves  his  case  by  attempting 
to  prove  too  much.  There  is  also  the  improbability  of  all  of  these  pieces 
escaping  the  notice  of  a  reasonably  painstaking  editor  like  Cooke,  who  was, 
besides,  in  communication  with  and  assisted  by  members  and  friends  of 
Marvell's  family.  All  these  poems  had  been  already  many  times  printed 
and  published  at  the  time  when  Cooke's  edition  appeared,  and  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  unlikely  that  persons  interested  in  Marvell's  name,  and 
in  possession  of  evidence  to  prove  his  title  to  them,  should  have  allowed 
them  to  pass  unchallenged.  From  the  account,  too,  which  Captain 
Thompson  gives  of  the  manuscript  book  in  which  he  found  these  pieces,  it 
would  seem  that  its  existence  and  contents  could  scarcely  have  been 
unknown  to  Cooke.  Captain  Thompson  had  it  from  Mr.  Kaikes,  who  had 
it  from  Mr.  Nettleton,  who  was  the  son  of  Marvell's  niece,  and  Marvell's 
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two  nieces  are  specially  thanked  by  Cooke  for  having  furnished  him  with 
manuscripts  and  materials  for  his  memoir  and  edition.  Against  all  this 
we  have  nothing  but  the  personal  conviction  of  an  uncritical  sea-captain. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  book  was  anything  more  than  a  kind 
of  poetical  album,  originally,  it  is  possible,  the  property  of  Marvell,  but  into 
which  successive  possessors  copied  such  pieces  as  struck  their  taste  or  fancy. 
To  Captain  Thompson,  however,  we  owe  the  addition  of  three  pieces 
undoubtedly  Marvell' s,  which  were  probably  considered  too  eulogistic  of 
Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth  to  be  inserted  in  the  edition  of  1681  : 
the  poem  on  Cromwell's  Government  —  the  genuineness  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  Marvell' s  old  enemy,  Bishop  Parker, — that  on  the 
Death  of  His  late  Highness  the  Protector,  and  the  Horatian  Ode  upon 
Cromwell's  Return  from  Ireland,  in  which  occur  those  noble  lines  on 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  so  often  quoted.  Upon  these,  and  the  collection 
of  Marvell' s  prose  tracts  and  letters,  the  merits  of  this  edition  rest,  for  the 
editor  took  no  pains  to  correct  the  errors  or  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his 
predecessors,  and  merely  flung  together,  without  any  attempt  at  order, 
method,  or  examination,  all  the  materials  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon. 

The  last  edition  we  have  to  mention  is  one  published  in  Boston  (U.S.) 
in  1857,  a  very  elegant  reprint  of  that  of  Cooke,  supplemented  by  the 
additional  poems  given  by  Captain  Thompson. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statement  of  the  case,  that  Marvell  has  not 
been  treated  with  that  utter  neglect  which  the  expressions  made  use  of 
by  some  of  his  admirers  would  seem  to  imply.  None  of  his  contemporaries 
except  those  we  have  named, — neither  Cowley  nor  Waller  nor  Denham, 
so  famous  in  their  own  day,  and  still  so  conspicuous  on  the  roll  of 
English  poets, — have  in  modern  times  received  so  much  attention  from 
editors  or  publishers.  They,  however,  in  a  manner  discounted  their  fame. 
They  secured  great  popularity  while  they  lived,  and  left  extant  a  sufficient 
number  of  editions  of  their  works  to  supply  the  demands  of  posterity  for 
a  considerable  period.  Still,  though  not  overlooked,  Marvell  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  poets  until  the 
present  century.  That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  not  thought  him  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  men  whose  lives  and  works  are  so  ardently  desired  as 
those  of  Stepney,  King,  Duke,  Yalden,  Sprat,  and  Smith,  is  not  indeed 
surprising.  Marvell's  earlier  poetry  is  not  of  a  kind  at  all  likely  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  critic  of  Johnson's  mould,  and  in  manner  as  well 
as  in  matter,  his  political  pieces  are  not  well  calculated  to  conciliate 
a  Jacobite,  high  churchman,  and  strict  moralist.  He  who  could  not 
forgive  Milton  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  acknowledge  Marvell.  But 
it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  his  poetry  should  have  been  so  generally 
excluded  from  the  various  collections  and  miscellanies  of  the  last  century, 
and  his  name  so  seldom  mentioned  by  any  of  its  writers.  When  Churchill 
alludes  to  him,  it  is  of  his  "spotless  virtue"  he  speaks;  and  Mason, — 
as  far  as  we  remember,  the  only  one  who  seems  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  poet, — commends  him  for  deserting  poetry  for  politics. 
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Another  impediment  to  Marvell's  fame  as  a  poet  is  the  undeniable 
coarseness  of  some  of  his  political  satires.  His  works  come  to  us 
weighted  with  matter  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  modern  taste. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  man  but  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  it  is  one  from  which  few  of  the  writers  of  his  time  are  free.  For 
a  satirist,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  it.  Disregard  of 
decency  in  conduct  was  the  crying  evil  of  the  time  ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
homoeopathic  principle  of  similia  simiUbus  curantur  has  always  been  the 
one  that  has  been  acted  upon.  Party  warfare,  too,  in  those  days  was  a 
rough  struggle  untempered  by  the  courtesies  and  amenities  which  have  been 
by  degrees  introduced  into  the  strategy  of  modern  politics.  It  was  rather 
a  melee  fought  out  with  any  weapons  that  came  to  hand,  than  an  organized 
and  systematic  contest  waged  at  long  range  with  arms  of  precision, 
and  between  large  bodies  of  combatants.  The  periodical  press  was 
then  barely  in  its  infancy,  and  for  attack  and  defence  men  had  to  trust 
rather  to  individual  efforts  than  to  the  co-operation  of  numbers.  For 
Marvell,  besides,  there  is  an  excuse  which  cannot  be  pleaded  for  most 
of  the  other  satirists  of  his  day.  His  satires  were  intended  for  use 
simply,  not  for  show.  Dryden,  like  a  skilled  artificer,  prided  himself  on 
the  artistic  finish  of  the  weapon  he  forged  ;  but  Marvell  plucked  a  cudgel 
from  the  nearest  hedgerow,  careless  if  it  became  fuel  after  it  had  served 
his  purpose.  It  was  meant  to  hurt,  and  it  hurt  all  the  more  for  those 
rough  knots  and  excrescences  so  unsightly  in  our  eyes. 

But  the  poems  on  which  Marvell's  reputation  as  a  poet  must  rest 
belong,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  a  different  period,  and  have  really 
as  little  connection  with  the  satires  written  in  the  service  of  his  side  as 
if  they  had  been  written  by  a  different  hand.  A  slight  sketch  of  his  life 
will  sumce  to  show  under  what  circumstances  and  influences  it  was  that 
he  wrote ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  as  there  are  sundry  errors  in  the 
accounts  given  by  his  biographers.  In  the  first  place,  they  commence  with 
a  mistake — not  of  great  importance  it  is  true — in  assigning  to  the  town  of 
Hull  the  honour  of  having  been  his  birthplace.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Marvell,  was,  indeed,  Lecturer  at  Trinity  Church,  Hull,  and  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School  there  from  1624  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  for 
ten  years  previously  he  had  been  Hector  of  Winestead  in  Holderness,  and 
there,  November  the  15th,  1620,  Andrew  Marvell,  junior,  was  born.  Doubts 
have  been  cast  by  Parker  and  others  on  the  Rev.  Andrew  Marvell's  con- 
formity. Parker,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Time,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  him 
"  a  Presbyterian  teacher."  But  for  this  there  is  no  foundation.  In  the 
words  of  his  son,  he  was  "  a  Conformist  to  the  established  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  though,  I  confess,  none  of  the  most  over-running  or 
eager  in  them; "  and  Fuller,  a  man  not  likely  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
praise  a  Nonconformist,  commends  him  as  "  a  most  excellent  preacher,  who, 
like  a  good  husband,  never  broached  what  he  had  new  brewed,  but  preached 
what  he  had  pre-studied  some  competent  time  before."  In  the  beginning 
of  his  sixteenth  year  Marvell  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with 
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an  exhibition  from  Hull.  Of  his  undergraduate  career  there  is.no  record, 
except  as  regards  an  escapade  in  his  first  year,  when,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  some  proselytizing  Jesuits,  he  was  persuaded  to  abscond  and  hide 
himself  in  London.  He  was  soon  discovered  by  his  father  and  brought 
back ;  but,  short  as  his  experience  was,  it  was  probably  not  without  influence 
on  his  future  life.  In  1638  he  graduated,  and,  according  to  his  biographer 
Cooke,  "  was  admitted  scholar  of  the  House,  that  is  of  the  Foundation,  at 
Trinity  College."  In  January,  1640-1,  he  lost  his  father.  "  It  happened 
that" — to  give  the  story  in  Fuller's  words: — "crossing  the  Humber  in  a 
Barrow  boat,  the  same  was  sand-warped  and  he  drowned  therein  (with 
Mrs.  Skinner,  daughter  to  Sir  E.  Coke,  a  very  religious  gentlewoman),  by 
the  carelessness,  not  to  say  drunkenness  of  the  boatmen,  to  the  great  grief 
of  all  good  men."  Another  more  circumstantial  account  states  that 
finding  Mrs.  Skinner — who  had  come  to  Hull  the  day  before  to  attend  the 
christening  of  his  child — determined,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the 
water,  to  cross  over,  he  felt  himself  bound  by  honour  and  duty  to  share  the 
danger  with  her ;  and,  feeling  a  presentiment  of  the  issue,  gave  his  gold- 
headed  cane  to  a  bystander  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  sent  to  his 
son,  and  then  pushed  off  crying  "  Ho  for  Heaven  !  "  Marvell's  residence 
at  Cambridge  appears  to  have  terminated  the  same  year  from  an  entry  in 
the  Conclusion  Book  in  September,  according  to  which  he  and  three  or 
four  others  are  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  "  out  of 
their  places,"  some  of  them  being  charged  with  neglect  of  their  days  and 
acts,  others  lying  under  the  imputation  of  matrimony.  On  his  part  no 
cause  was  shown,  and  we  must  presume  that,  having  attained  his  majority, 
succeeded  to  the  property  left  him  by  his  father,  and  finding  himself  his 
own  master,  he  felt  a  craving  for  that  other  "part  of  education"  which, 
according  to  Bacon,  lies  in  foreign  travel;  for  'at  the  close  of  1641,  or  the 
beginning  of  1642,  he  left  England,  and  remained  abroad  four  years,  travel- 
ling in  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  All  the  notices  of  Ins  life  agree  in 
stating  that  it  was  during  this  period  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Milton  ; 
and  the  more  imaginative  of  his  biographers  say  that  Milton  and  he  were 
in  the  habit  of  openly  denouncing  the  superstitions  of  the  Eornish  Church 
even  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican.  Unfortunately  for  the  accuracy 
of  this  picture,  Milton  had  returned  from  the  Continent  about  a  year  and 
a  half  before  Marvell  could  have  set  out.  Besides  which,  we  can  fix  the 
date  of  Marvell's  visit  to  Rome.  It  was  there  he  encountered  Richard 
Flecknoe  the  poet,  or  poetaster  as  Leigh  Hunt  calls  him,  and  Flecknoe's 
Relation  of  Ten  Years'  Travels  shows  that  it  was  not  until  1645  that  he 
was  in  Rome  ;  at  which  time  Milton  was  married,  though  not  exactly 
settled,  for  he  was  then  employed  on  his  Tetrachordon  and  Doctrine  of 
Divorce.  Another  story,  if  possible  more  inconsistent  with  possibility, 
is  that  of  his  having  served  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 
For  two  or  three  years  after  his  return  from  abroad  we  have  no  trace  of 
him ;  but  in  1649  we  find  him  among  the  friends  writing  commmendatory 
verses  to  Lovelace's  Luca-sta,  and  also  to  Brome's  Lachryma  Musanim. 
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He  subsequently  lived  in  Lord  Fairfax's  family  as  tutor  to  Mary  Fairfax, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  one  of  the  few  ladies  of  the  Court 
of  Charles  II.  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  unstained  by  scandal. 
Fairfax  resigned  his  command,  and  retired  into  private  life  on  his  estates 
in  Yorkshire  in  the  autumn  of  1650,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  he 
secured  Marvell's  services.  This  engagement  lasted  till  1653,  as  we  learn 
from  the  very  interesting  letter  of  Milton's,  dated  Feb.  21,  1652-3,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  1823.  It  is  an  application  from 
Milton  to  Bradshaw  for  the  appointment  of  Marvell  as  his  assistant  or  col- 
league in  the  secretaryship  he  had  undertaken  in  1649  ;  and  from  its  tone 
it  would  appear  that  the  acquaintance  between  them  was  then  of  very  recent 
date,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  medium  of  introduction  was  Lord 
Fairfax.  He  speaks  of  "  Mr.  Marvile  "  as  a  man  whom,  both  by  report  and 
the  converse  he  has  had  with  him,  he  considers  of  singular  desert  for  the 
State  to  make  use  of,  being  a  good  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages,  "  and  no  doubt  of  an  approved  conversation,  for  he  comes  now 
lately  out  of  the  house  of  Lord  Fairfax."  Milton's1  eyesight  was  then 
rapidly  failing  him,  and  he  felt  his  deficiency  most  in  attendance  at  con- 
ferences with  ambassadors,  for  which  duty,  he  says,  it  would  be  hard 
for  the  Council  to  find  a  man  so  fit  every  way  as  this  gentleman,  whom  he, 
therefore,  recommends,  "  laying  aside  those  jealousies,  and  that  emulation 
which  mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to  me,  by  bringing  in  such  a 
coadjutor." 

This  application  failed  in  its  principal  object,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing  Marvell  to  the  notice  of  Cromwell : 
for  shortly  after  we  find  him  appointed  tutor  to  Cromwell's  nephew, 
Mr.  Button,  with  whom  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  John  Oxenbridge, 
one  of  the  exiles  to  the  Bermudas  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who  furnished 
the  theme  of  Marvell's  best  known  poem.  In  1657,  however,  Philip 
Meadows,  who  had  acted  as  assistant  Latin  secretary  with  Milton,  having 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Denmark,  Marvell  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
place.  Of  the  nature  of  his  duties  we  get  some  idea  from  the  curious 
collection  of  the  Latin  letters  of  the  Commonwealth  published  in  1676, 
and  certainly  they  had  a  wide  range  :  from  remonstrances  about  the 
treatment  of  the  Protestants  in  Piedmont  to  demands  for  redress  in 
the  matter  of  the  ship  "  cui  nomen  The  Water  Dog,  magister  Garbrand 
Peters,"  or  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  "  navis  Lodoviculi,  sive  anglico 
The  Little  Lewis."  His  first  appearance  in  Parliament  is  generally  stated 
to  have  been  at  the  Restoration  ;  but  the  Parliamentary  history  shows 
that  he  was  returned  for  Hull  more  than  a  year  earlier,  and  sat  in  Richard 
Cromwell's  Parliament,  which  met  Jan.  27,  1658-9.  He  was  returned  a 
second  time  for  the  short  Parliament  which  met  April  25, 1660  ;  and  again 
in  1661  for  the  very  long  one  which,  in  time,  earned  the  distinctive  title 
of  the  Pensionary  Parliament,  and  which  outlasted  his  life.  His  letter  to 
the  Mayor  of  Hull  on  this  occasion  affords  an  illustration  of  the  Arcadian 
simplicity  with  which  elections  were  managed  in  those  days  :  "  I  perceive,'' 
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he  says,  "  you  have  again,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course,  made  choice  of 
me,  now  the  third  time,  to  serve  you  in  Parliament," — suggesting  an  im- 
munity from  canvassing  and  speech-making  on  one  side,  and  popular  excite- 
ment on  the  other,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  realize  in  more  prosaic  times. 

At  this  election  he  lost  his  former  colleague,  John  Kamsden,  whose 
seat  was  filled  by  Colonel  Gilby,  a  change  in  the  representation  apparently 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  Marvell.  From  this  time  to  his  death,  the 
story  of  his  life  is  almost  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  minority  against 
the  corruption  of  the  court-party,  the  misapplication  of  the  public  money, 
the  neglect  of  the  defences  of  the  country,  the  subservience  to  France, 
and  the  other  scandals  of  that  richly  scandalous  period.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  one  or  two  breaks  of  short  duration.  For  a  part  of  1662-3  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  Germany,  and  to  have  incurred  some  risk  of 
losing  his  seat.  He  seems  even  then  to  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  court-party,  for  Lord  Bellasis,  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Hull, 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  town  to  elect  a  new  member. 
Marvell's  constituents,  however,  were  not  minded  to  part  with  him  so 
easily,  and  gave  him  a  timely  warning  that  recalled  him.  Shortly  after- 
wards, in  July,  1663,  he  again  went  abroad  ;  but  this  time  in  an  official 
capacity,  "  with  the  order  of  his  Majesty,  and  by  leave  given  from  the 
House,"  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  with  Lord  Carlisle,  then  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Muscovy,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  He  was 
at  his  post  again  when  Parliament  met  at  Oxford  in  1665,  the  Plague 
year,  and  resumed  his  correspondence  with  his  constituents.  At  the 
Restoration,  a  resolution  was  passed  forbidding  any  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  without  special  leave.  The  represented  were, 
therefore,  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  these  matters,  unless  they  happened 
to  have  a  conscientious  representative  like  Marvell,  who,  besides  his  duties 
as  a  legislator,  was  willing  to  undertake  also  those  of  a  reporter.  It  is  said 
that,  during  the  session,  he  rarely  missed  a  post,  in  which  case  the  mass  of 
his  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation  of  Hull  probably  form  a 
collection  as  valuable,  from  an  historical  and  political  poirit  of  view,  as  any 
in  the  kingdom,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  general  interest  to  the  Pepys  and 
Evelyn  diaries.  It  was  apparently  no  trifling  addition  to  the  labours  of  a 
seat.  On  one  occasion  he  says,  "  The  business  of  the  House  hath  been 
of  late  so  earnest,  daily,  and  so  long,  that  I  have  not  had  the  time,  and 
scarce  the  vigour,  left  me  by  night  to  write  to  you  ;  and  to-day,  because 
I  would  not  omit  any  longer,  I  lose  my  dinner  to  make  sure  of  this 
letter;"  and  on  another,  apologizing- for  a  hurriedly- written  letter, 
"  Really  I  have,  by  ill-chance,  neither  eat  nor  drank  from  yesterday  at 
noon  till  six  o'clock  to-night,  when  the  House  rose."  But,  during  this 
time,  his  pen  was  equally  active  in  another  direction.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion he  threw  off  vigorous  trenchant  attacks,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  on  the 
abuses  against  which  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  were  contending. 
Proofs  are  not  wanting  that  these  were  widely  read  and  deeply  felt. 
Even  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  Government  official  as  he  was,  was  forced  to 
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own  their  truth.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  them,  he  says,  in  his 
diary  for  Sept.  16,  1667,  "Here  I  met  with  'a  fourth  Advice  to  the 
Painter  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  Dutch  to  the  River  and  end  of  the 
war,'  that  made  my  heart  ake  to  read,  it  being  too  sharp,  and  so  true." 
This  was  Marvell's  merciless  dissection  of  the  blunders  and  intrigues  which 
led  up  to  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  The  greatest  effect  he  produced,  however, 
was  in  his  encounter  with  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Parker,  seeing  in  which  direction  the  current  was  setting,  came  forward  in 
1670  as  the  advocate  of  intolerance  in  his  "  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
wherein  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  the  consciences  of  subjects 
in  matters  of  external  religion  is  asserted."  This  drew  a  reply  from  John 
Owen,  to  which  Parker  rejoined  with  a  continuation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  and  followed  up  the  subject  in  a  long-winded  attack  upon  Owen 
and  the  Nonconformists,  which  appeared  as  a  preface  to  a  reprint  of 
Bramhall's  "  Vindication  of  himself  and  the  TZpiscopal  Clergy"  The  last 
appeared  in  1672,  just  at  the  time  when  all  the  town  was  laughing  over 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  brilliant  farce  The  Rehearsal.  Marvell,  as  he 
himself  expressly  declares,  was  not  in  the  Nonconformist  ranks,  but  he 
was  moved  to  write — to  use  his  own  words — "  what  I  think  befits  all  men 
in  humanity,  Christianity,  and  prudence  towards  dissenters."  Parker's 
pompousness,  self-conceit,  prolixity,  and  incoherence,  suggested  a  certain 
affinity  to  Buckingham's  caricature  of  Dryden  under  the  name  of  "  Ba}res  :" 
so  Marvell  at  once  invested  Parker  with  the  character,  and  came  out  with 
his  Rehearsal  Transpros'd,  the  second  word  being  borrowed  from  a  chance 
remark  of  Johnson  to  Bayes  in  the  farce.  The  effect  produced  was  that 
of  stirring  a  wasp's  nest.  A  swarm  of  books,  booklets,  and  pamphlets 
buzzed  out  of  the  press  in  reply  :  Rosemary  and  Bayes ;  S'too  him,  Bayes ; 
Gregory  Father  Greybeard ;  The  Transproser  Rehearsed,  and  others  ;  and  at 
length  Parker's  own  reply,  the  Reproof  to  the  Rehearsal  Transpros'd.  In 
style  these  are  very  much  alike,  and  all  make  an  attempt  at  answering 
Marvell  in  his  own  manner.  This  was  an  irresistible  temptation  ;  but  what 
seems  to  have  stimulated  him  most  was  that  some  of  the  writers,  including 
Parker  himself,  endeavoured  to  drag  Milton's  name  into  the  controversy, 
and  by  innuendo  to  fix  him  with  a  share  in  the  authorship  of  Marvell's 
tract.  This,  as  Milton  was  then  living  secluded,  and  carefully  keeping 
aloof  from  politics  and  polemics,  could  not  but  be  distasteful,  and  might 
have  been  even  dangerous  to  him  as  one  who  was  to  some  extent  a  suspect. 
Marvell,  therefore,  as  soon  as  his  antagonists  had  had  their  say,  produced 
his  second  part  of  the  Rehearsal.  The  first  was  anonymous,  and  described 
on  the  title-page  as  "  Printed  for  the  assigns  of  John  Calvin  and  Theodore 
Beza,  at  the  sign  of  the  King's  Indulgence,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lake 
Leman," — an  allusion  to  an  absurd  passage  of  Parker's,  in  which,  in  his 
own  incoherent  way,  he  talks  of  "  a  bramble  that  sprang  up  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lake  Lernane,  and  partly  by  the  industry  of  its  agents  abroad, 
and  partly  by  its  own  indefatigable  pains,  quite  overran  the  whole  Refor- 
mation." To  this  second  part  Marvell  put  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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publisher,  and  adopted  for  motto  the  words  of  a  letter  left  for  him  at  a 
friend's  house,  "  If  thou  darest  to  print  or  publish  any  lie  or  libel  against 
Doctor  Parker,  by  the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throat."  In  wit, 
drollery,  and  sarcasm,  the  second  part  is  quite  equal  to  the  first.  It  does 
not,  it  is  true,  contain  any  one  passage  comparable  to  that  inimitable 
page  in  the  first  part  on  the  mischiefs  of  printing,  a  piece  of  grave  irony 
that  Swift  might  have  been  proud  to  have  written.  All  through  these 
volumes,  indeed,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  Swift,  with  whom,  as  we 
know,  MarvelTs  Rehearsal  was  a  favourite  book ;  and  also  not  a  little  of 
Sydney  Smith,  whose  peculiar  style  of  ridicule  more  closely  resembles 
Marvell's  than  that  of  any  other  English  humourist.  But  Marvell,  in  his 
prose,  as  well  as  in  his  verse,  had  a  way  of  raising  himself  suddenly  above 
the  tone  of  banter  and  sarcasm  he  usually  adopted,  and  passing  into 
higher  regions  ;  and  of  this  we  have  many  examples  in  the  second  part, 
especially  in  those  passages  where,  becoming  eloquent  with  indignation, 
he  reproaches  Parker  with  the  meanness  and  treachery  of  his  conduct 
towards  Milton. 

Never  had  a  hastily  written  controversial  pamphlet  a  more  brilliant  or 
triumphant  success.  "  From  the  king  down  to  the  tradesman,"  Burnet  tells 
us,  "  the  books  were  read  with  great  pleasure,"  and  they  had  the  effect  of 
humbling,  not  only  Parker,  but  the  whole  party ;  "  for  the  author  had  all 
the  men  of  wit  on  his  side."  Anthony  Wood  says  that  even  Parker's  own 
side  admitted  the  defeat,  and  that  "  ever  after  it  took  down  his  high  spirit, 
insomuch  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  lay  down  the  cudgels."  Indeed,  we 
have  now  before  us  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Marvell's  Rehearsal,  in 
the  shape  of  a  copy  of  the  first  part  as  well  thumbed  from  beginning  to 
end  as  ever  was  Robinson  Crusoe  or  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  Marvell's 
lifetime,  neither  "Bayes  "  nor  any  of  the  "  scaramuccios,"  or  "ecclesi- 
astical droles,"  ventured  to  renew  the  attack  ;  but  soon  after  his  death 
Parker  took  a  characteristic  revenge  in  his  History  of  his  oivn  Time,  written 
about  1G80,  which  he  made  the  vehicle  for  his  accumulated  spite  and 
venom.  He  there  describes  Marvell  as  living  in  all  manner  of  wickedness 
from  his  youth ;  abandoned  by  his  father,  and  expelled  the  university  ;  a 
vagabond,  ragged,  hungry  poetaster,  beaten  in  every  tavern,  and  daily 
receiving  the  rewards  of  his  "  sawciness  "  in  lacks  and  blows ;  a  satirist, 
not  so  much  through  quickness  of  wit  as  "  sowerness  of  temper"  and 
ill-nature,  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  Milton ;  and  so  on.  The 
whole  sketch  is  a  curiosity  of  literature  ;  for  poor  Parker,  in  the  blind- 
ness of  his  fury,  does  not  perceive  that  every  stroke  of  his  pen  is  only  an 
advertisement  of  the  abiding  soreness  of  the  old  weals.  Among  other 
statements,  he  represents  Marvell  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  famous 
"  Green  Ribbon  Club,"*  mentioned  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  which  used  to 

*  One  of  the  songs  of  the  day  hints  as  much  : — 

"  From  changing  old  friends  for  rascally  new  ones  ; 
From  taking  of  Wildman  and  Marvell  for  true  ones  ; 
From  wearing  green  ribbons  'gainst  him  gave  us  blue  ones  ; 

Libera  nos  Domine." 
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hold  its  meetings  "  at  the  sign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  against  the  Temple  ;" 
and  he  is  apparently  the  source  of  the  story  so  often  repeated,  that  Marvell 
was  the  last  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  received  wages  from 
his  constituents.     In  this  there  is,  probably,  a  trifling  inaccuracy.     From 
the  terms  on  which  Marvell  stood  with  his  constituents,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  did  receive  wages,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  the  only  member 
of  the  House  who  did  so ;  for  it  was  but  the  year  before  his  death  that  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  indemnify  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  for  wages 
due  to  members,  the  reason  being  that  several  had  sued,  or  threatened  to 
sue,  their  constituencies  for  arrears.     Parker  also  describes  Marvell  as 
belonging  to  the  old  Roundhead  faction  in  the  House,  a  party  with  which 
Marvell,  judged  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  writings,  certainly  did  not  act. 
Among  the  "  State  Tracts,"  privately  printed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  collected  in  1689,  there  is  a  "  Letter  from  a  Parliament  man  to  his 
Friend,"  which,  at  the  time,  was  attributed  to  Marvell,  and,  judging  by  its 
style  and  sentiments,  with  good  reason.     It  describes  the  House  in  1G75 
as  "a  pied  Parliament,"  composed  of  four  parties,  "Old  Cavaliers,  Old 
Roundheads,  Indigent  Courtiers,  and  True  Country  Gentlemen  :  "  the  two 
last  pretty  nearly  matched,  the  two  first  comparatively  small  in  numbers, 
but  inspired  with  such  a  bitter  hatred  of  each  other  that  by  dexterous 
management  of  their  animosities,  the  court-party  was  able  generally  to 
secure  a  majority.     The  old  cavalier,  "  grown  aged,  and   almost  past  his 
vice,"  was  "  damnable  godly,"  and  all  for  strengthening  the  Church.     The 
Roundhead,  on  the  other  hand,  cared  little  what  else  happened  so  that  the 
Church  was  kept  under.     The  court-men,  therefore,  had  merely  to  humour 
these  hobbies  by  judicious  support,  or  promise  of  support,  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  the  other ;  to  gain  over  Cavalier  or  Roundhead,  to  oppose  or  be 
absent,  whenever  the   country  party  was  pushing  an  anti-court  motion  ; 
''wherefore,"  says  the  writer,  "it  were  happy  we  had  neither  Roundhead 
nor  Cavalier  in  the  House."     It  was  with  this  country  party  that  Marvell' s 
sympathies   clearly  lay.     This  is  that  section   of  the  House  which   he 
describes  in  the  Advice  to  a  Painter  : 

A  gross  of  English  gentry,  nobly  born, 

Of  clear  estates,  and  to  no  faction  sworn, 

Dear  lovers  of  their  King,  and  death  to  meet 

For  country's  cause,  that  glorious  thing  and  sweet  ; 

To  speak  not  forward,  but  in  action  brave  ; 

In  giving  generous,  but  in  council  grave. 

Some  of  his  bitterest  lines  were  drawn  from  him  by  the  desertions 
from  these  ranks,  when  men  like  Howard,  Lee,  Temple,  Garroway,  and 
Seymour,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  decoyed  by  Danby  and  court  patronage. 
It  was  this  party  he  appealed  to  in  prose  and  verse,  and  it  was  this  party 
he  again  and  again  implored  the  King  to  rally  round  him,  discarding 

those  who — 

— to  improve  themselves  by  false  pretence, 
About  the  common  prince  would  raise  a  fence  ; 
The  kingdom  from  the  crown  distinct  would  see, 
And  peel  the  bark  to  burn  at  last  the  tree. 
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lie  would  have  had  the  King  shake  off  "  the  scratching  courtiers,"  as 
he  calls  them,  that  "undermine  a  realm,"  and  lean  upon  the  country 
and  its  best  and  truest  representatives,  those — 

Whom  bom  to  virtue  and  to  wealth, 
Nor  guilt  to  flattery  binds,  nor  want  to  stealth  ; 
Whose  generous  conscience,  and  whose  courage  high, 
Does  with  clear  counsels  their  large  souls  supply  ; 
Who  serve  the  king  with  their  estates  and  care, 
And,  as  in  love,  on  Parliaments  can  stare  ; 
Where  few  the  number,  choice  is  there  less  hard  ; 
Give  us  this  court,  and  rule  without  a  guard. 

Nor  is  there  much  of  Roundhead  sympathy  or  sentiment  in  Marvell's 
works.  He  certainly  admired  Cromwell,  because  when  anarchy  threatened 
he  put  down  disorder  with  the  strong  hand,  and  because,  even  though 

his  rule  — 

did  a  tyrant's  resemble, 
He  made  England  great,  and  her  enemies  tremble. 

But  even  in  his  eulogy  of  Cromwell  he  could  not  withhold  his  sympathy 
from  the  victim  who — • 

— nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try  5 
Nor  call'd  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right, 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down  as  upon  a  bed. 

Some  of  his  later  verses  are  tinged  with  a  sort  of  despair  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dialogue  between  the  Horses : — 

"  Canst  thou  devise  when  things  will  be  mended  ?  " 
"  When  the  reign  of  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  is  ended." 

Yet  even  then,  with  all  his  bitterness,  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  that 
expressed  in  his  own  noble  line — 

'Tis  god-like  good  to  save  a  falling  king. 

Even  the  range  of  his  personal  friendships  suggests  a  freedom  from 
Roundhead  acerbity.  If  Milton  and  Fairfax  were  his  friends,  he  numbered 
among  them  also  Richard  Lovelace  and  Prince  Rupert.  On  one  point 
only  does  f  Marvell  appear  to  have  held  extreme  opinions.  He  hated 
Popery  with  a  hatred  as  intense  as  that  of  an  Orangeman  ;  and,  indeed, 
his  description  of  it  as  a  form  of  belief,  in  the  beginning  of  his  tract  on 
The  Growth  of  Popery,  has  all  the  ring  of  an  Orange  document.  But 
this  was  a  matter  upon  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  in  his  time, 
especially  during  the  last  half-dozen  years  of  his  life,  to  preserve,  not  to 
say  neutrality,  but  even  moderation  of  opinion.  His  verse  was  used 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  court-party  and  the  scandals  of  the  court, 
for  which  reason  his  satires  form  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the  De  Grammont 
Memoirs.  In  De  Grammont  we  have  the  court  gossip  as  the  ladies 

2-5 
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whispered  it  behind  their  fans,  and  the  courtiers  chuckled  over  it  in 
the  recesses  of  the  windows ;  in  Marvell,  as  men  treated  it  in  the 
coffee-house  or  over  their  wine  at  the  tavern.  But  in  the  more 
serious  work  of  doing  battle  with  the  leaders  of  the  Popish  party  he 
employed  prose.  Following  up  the  success  of  the  Rehearsal,  he  wrote, 
in  1676,  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  Divine  in  Mode,  a  tract  in  much  the 
same  style,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  Turner,  Master  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  the  next  year,  the  larger  and  more 
important  work  above  mentioned,  the  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery 
and  Arbitrary.  Government.  According  to  the  title-page  of  the  original 
edition  it  was  "  printed  at  Amsterdam  ;  "  but  this  was  probably  a  blind 
to  mislead  those  against  whom  it  was  aimed.  It  made  the  party  wince 
apparently,  for  soon  rewards  were  offered  in  the  Gazette,  50/.  for  the 
discovery  of  the  printer,  and  100?.  for  the  name  of  "  the  hander  to  the 
press  ; ' '  and  in  several  pamphlets  Marvell  was  pointed  at  as  the  author, 
to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  his  own  letters,  "  as  near  as  it  was  proper 
to  go,  the  man  being  a  member  of  Parliament."  No  action,  however, 
was  taken ;  and  probably  the  Government  was  not  over- anxious  to  force  him 
into  a  defence  of  allegations  the  truth  of  which  could  be  so  easily  proved ; 
but  the  circumstance,  joined  with  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  just  as  the 
Popish-plot  panic  was  beginning  to  spread,  tended  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  he  had  been  made  away  with  by  agents  of  the  party  to  which  he  had 
rendered  himself  so  obnoxious.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  1678, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  ground  which 
contains  the  remains  of  the  dramatists  Chapman  and  Shirley,  and  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Kichard  Penderell  of  Boscobel.  No  stone  marks 
his  grave  ;  for,  though  the  corporation  of  Hull  proposed,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  raise  a  monument,  the  then  rector,  a  staunch  Tory,  refused  to  allow 
the  walls  of  his  Church  to  be  desecrated  by  the  name  of  a  friend  of 
Cromwell  and  Milton ;  and  the  services  of  Andrew  Marvell  to  the  town 
he  so  long  and  faithfully  represented  remained  unrecorded  until  the  present 
year,  when  at  length  they  have  obtained  a  worthy  recognition  in  the  fine 
statue  in  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Marvell's  life,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two  very  distinct  portions, 
the  Restoration  being  the  point  at  which  the  division  occurs.  The 
Restoration,  in  effect,  imposed  upon  him  a  task,  to  the  conscientious  fulfil- 
ment of  which  he  devoted  all  his  energies  and  all  his  faculties,  the  poetic 
faculty  included.  From  that  time  forth  his  pen  seems  to  have  been 
employed  only  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
felt  himself  bound ;  except  on  the  one  occasion  when  his  friendship  for 
Milton  turned  it  aside  from  politics.  It  was  Marvell's  turn  now,  and  he 
was  able  to  show  his  sense  of  Milton's  former  kindness  in  many  ways. 
The  only  instance  in  which  he  ever  appears,  according  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary History,  to  have  addressed  the  House,  was  when,  in  1660,  he  com- 
plained that  fees  to  the  amount  of  150Z.  had  been  extorted  from  Milton 
on  the  suspension  of  his  prosecution  and  release  from  custody :  to  which 
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Finch  replied  that  Milton,  having  been  Cromwell's  secretary,  deserved 
hanging,  a  gentle  hint  to  Marvell,  who  had  been  Cromwell's  secretary  like- 
wise. How  he  came  forward  to  screen  Milton  from  the  possible  effects  of 
Parker's  malevolence  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  last  time  his  name 
is  found  in  connection  with  Milton's  is  when  it  appears  in  the  second 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  appended  to  the  well-known  lines — 

When  I  beheld  the  poet,  blind  yet  b61d, 
In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold,  £c. 

The  verses  are  not,  indeed,  among  the  best  specimens  of  Marvell's  poetry. 
These  friendly,  commendatory  pieces  have  seldom  any  greater  merit  than 
that  of  serving  to  link  together  the  names  of  the  past  in  a  chain  of 
sympathy  stretching  from  age  to  age  and  across  the  barriers  of  party  and 
politics.  Thus,  through  Marvell  we  have  Milton  connected  with  his 
brother-poet  Richard  Lovelace,  a  Eoyalist  of  Royalists;  and  Marvell, 
again,  through  Milton  with  Wotton,  and  so  with  Donne,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Shakspeare.  There  is,  however,  dignity  as  well  as  vigour  in  Marvell's  lines, 
and  they  are  worth  notice  as  pointing  out  the  first  difficulty  that  Milton's 
poem  had  to  contend  with,  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  rhyme,  to 
ridicule  which  in  the  person  of  its  staunchest  advocate  Dry  den,  "  the  town 
Bayes"  as  Marvell  calls  him,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Rehearsal.  With  the  exception  of  these  lines  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  Marvell's  poems,  as  distinguished  from  his  political  satires,  which 
does  not  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  before  the  Restora- 
tion. As  a  poet  he  is  generally  classed  among  the  poets  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign ;  but  in  reality  he  belongs  to  an  earlier  age,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  Waller,  Sedley,  Dorset,  or  Rochester.  He  is, 
in  fact,  no  more  one  of  the  Restoration  poets  than  Milton.  His  true  place 
is  with  the  men  of  the  preceding  period, — with  Herrick,  Habingdon, 
Suckling,  Lovelace,  and  Wither,  to  each  of  whom  occasional  resemblances 
may  be  traced  in  his  poetry.  But  the  poet  that  influenced  him  most, 
probably,  was  Donne.  When  Marvell  was  a  student  at  Cambridge  the 
influence  of  Donne's  poetry  was  at  its  height,  and  it  acted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  influence  of  Spenser  in  the  preceding  generation,  of  Cowley 
some  thirty  years  later,  and  of  Byron  and  Tennyson  in  modern  times. 
Donne  was  the  accepted  poet  with  the  young  men,  the  orchestra-leader 
from  whom  they  took  their  time  ancl  tone,  and  whose  style,  consciousty 
or  unconsciously,  they  assimilated.  Marvell's  earliest  poem  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this.  His  satire  on  Flecknoe,  an  English  Priest  at  Rome,  might 
easily  pass  for  one  of  Donne's,  so  thoroughly  has  he  caught  not  only  the 
manner  and  rugged  vigorous  versification  of  Donne's  satires,  but  also  his 
very  turns  of  thought,  and  the  passion  for  elaborate  conceits,  recondite 
analogies,  and  out-of-the-way  similitudes  with  which  his  poetry  is  so 
strongly  imbued. 

Few  of  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth 
escaped  the  infection  of  this,  the  metaphysical  school  of  poetry,  as  Dryden 
somewhat  awkwardly  called  it,  which  Donne  is  generally  accused  of  having 
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founded.  In  truth,  neither  he  in  England,  nor  Marini  in  Italy,  nor 
G-ongora  in  Spain,  can  be  properly  said  to  have  founded  a  school.  They 
were  simply  the  most  prominent  masters  of  a  certain  style  or  method  of 
writing,  which  came  into  fashion  from  causes  independent  of  the  example 
or  teaching  of  any  man,  and  affected  prose  as  well  as  poetry.  Its  essen- 
tial characteristic  may  be  described  as  wit  run  to  seed,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
an  unnatural  growth  of  wit  produced  by  the  very  richness  and  high 
cultivation  of  the  literature  of  the  period  ;  for  in  each  case  the  pheno- 
menon made  its  appearance  in,  or  immediately  after,  a  period  eminently 
rich  in  literature,  that  of  Shakspeare,  of  Tasso,  or  of  Cervantes  and  Lope 
de  Vega.  Metaphysical  poets,  Harinisti,  or  Conceptistas,  all  wrote  under 
the  same  inspiration — a  desire  of  being  distinguished  for  wit  and  fancy  at 
a  time  when  wit  and  fancy  were  especially  held  in  honour ;  a  nervous 
dread  of  being  thought  trite,  unoriginal,  and  commonplace,  if  they  should 
be  found  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  others ;  and  a  sort  of  suspicion  that 
the  legitimate  fields  of  imagination  were  already  worked  out,  and  that  now 
nothing  was  left  to  the  poet  but  to  fall  back  upon  ingenuity.  Traces  of 
the  prevailing  fashion  are  to  be  met  with  frequently  in  Marvell's  poems  ; 
and  that  they  are  not  more  abundant  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  simply  to  please  himself,  "  for  his  own  hand,"  and  not  with  any 
ambition  of  one  day  claiming  a  place  among  the  poets.  But  in  this 
respect  there  is  a  difference  between  his  earlier  and  later  verses.  For 
instance,  his  "Nymph  complaining  for  the  Death  of  her  Fawn,"  written, 
it  would  seem,  before  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  graceful,  simple,  and  tender 
as  the  lines  are,  is  not  free  from  those  tours  de  force  of  fancy  which  disfigure 
so  much  of  the  poetry  of  that  day.  Even  the  lowest,  the  mere  verbal 
form  of  this  forced  wit,  breaks  out,  e.g. : — 

But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguiled, 

This  waxed  tame  ;  while  he  grew  wild, 

And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart, 

Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

On  the  other  nand,  the  poem  on  the  Bermudas,  produced,  we  may 
fairly  presume,  several  years  later,  when  Marvell  was  in  daily  communi- 
cation with  John  Oxenbridge, — one  of  those  very  exiles  to  the  Bermudas 
whose  feelings  the  poem  is  supposed  to  express, — is  as  direct,  natural,  and 
unaffected  as  a  poem  of  Wordsworth's  could  be.  Both  of  these  pieces 
have  been  of  late  frequently  printed  in  collections  of  old  poetry  and  works 
on  English  literature,  especially  the  last,  which  a  critic  whose  taste  and 
judgment  no  one  will  dispute,*  has  called  "  a  gem  of  melody,  picturesque- 
ness,  and  sentiment,  nearly  without  a  flaw."  They  are  therefore, 
probably,  too  familiar  already  to  the  majority  of  our  readers  to  justify 
quotation  here,  however  tempting  they  may  be  as  specimens  of  Marvell  at 
his  best ;  and  we  shall  take,  instead,  a  few  illustrations  from  less-known 
poems.  In  the  verses  addressed  To  his  Coy  Mistress,  the  extravagant 
fancy,  that  in  the  graver  sort  of  poetry  is  a  blemish,  becomes  an  ornament, 

*  The  late  Professor  Craik. 
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employed  as  it  is  to  push  a  kind  of  argumentum  ad  absurdum  to  the 
farthest  possible  limits,  and  its  effect  is  heightened  by  the  exquisite  assump- 
tion of  gravity  in  the  opening  lines, — 

Had  we  but  world  enough  and  time, 
This  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime. 
We  would  sit  down,  and  think  which  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  our  long  love's  day. 
Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges'  side 
Should'st  rubies  find  :  I  by  the  tide 
Of  Humber  would  complain.    I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  flood  : 
And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
.  My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow. 
An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze  : 
Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast ; 
But  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest. 
An  age  at  least  to  every  part, — 
And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart. 
For,  lady,  you  deserve  this  state  : 
Nor  would  I  love  at  lower  rate. 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near  : 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  to  the  same  effect  as  Herrick's  advice, 
"  Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time." 

Now,  therefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 
Sits  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew, 
Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  life. 
Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run, 

The  little  poem  of  which  we  have  here  quoted  the  greater  part  is 
characteristic  of  Marvell  in  many  ways,  but  more  especially  of  that 
peculiarity  of  his  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  his  trick — if  anything 
so  obviously  natural  and  spontaneous  can  be  called  a  trick — of  passing 
suddenly  from  a  light,  bantering,  trivial  tone,  to  one  of  deep  feeling,  and 
even,  as  in  the  instance  just  quoted,  of  solemnity.  Nothing  in  Suckling, 
or  Carew,  or  any  other  of  the  poets  to  whom  love-making  in  verse  was  a 
pastime,  is  more  gay,  folatre,  careless,  and  at  the  same  time,  profoundly 
obsequious,  than  the  first  part ;  but  lightly  and  playfully  as  the  subject  is 
treated,  it  suggests  thoughts  that  lead  to  a  graver  and  more  impassioned 
strain.  A  few  pages  further  on  we  find  a  poem  which  is  in  truth  only  a 
conceit  expanded  into  a  poem,  but  which  in  its  very  flimsiness  shows  a  rare 
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lightness  of  hand,  and  neatness  of  execution.  It  is  a  sort  of  miniature 
idyll  cast  in  the  amoebean  form,  and  entitled  Ametas  and  Thestylis 
making  Hay-ropes. 

Ametas. — Think'st  thou  that  this  love  can  stand, 
Whilst  thou  still  dost  say  me  nay  ? 
Love  unpaid  does  soon  disband  : 
Love  binds  love,  as  hay  binds  hay. 

Thestylis. — Thinks't  thou  that  this  rope  would  twine, 

If  we  both  should  turn  one  way  ? 
Where  both  parties  so  combine, 
Neither  love  will  twist  nor  hay. 

Ametas.— Thus  you  vain  excuses  find, 

Which  yourself  and  us  delay  ; 
And  love  ties  a  woman's  mind 
Looser  than  with  ropes  of  hay. 

Thestylis. — What  you  cannot  constant  hope 
Must  be  taken  as  you  may. 

Ametas. — Then  let's  both  lay  by  our  rope, 
And  go  kiss  within  the  hay. 

Nothing  could  be  more  designedly  trifling  than  this,  and  yet  what  a 
finished  elegance  there  is  about  it.  It  is  not  the  highest  art,  perhaps,  but 
there  is  a  certain  antique  grace  in  the  workmanship  that  reminds  one, 
somehow,  of  a  cameo  or  an  old  engraved  gem.  Charles  Lamb,  with  his 
own  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,  has  hit  off  the  precise  phrase  when  he 
speaks  of  "  a  witty  delicacy,"  as  the  prevailing  quality  in  Marvell's  poetry. 
If  he  did  sin,  as  it  must  be  confessed  he  did  occasionally,  in  forcing  wit 
beyond  its  legitimate  bounds,  he  made  amends  for  the  offence  by  the 
graceful  turn  he  gave  to  a  conceit.  To  take  an  instance  from  the 
lines  To  a  Fair  Singer :  poets  have  again  and  again  tasked  their  ingenuity 
to  compliment  ladies  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  add  skill  in  music  to 
their  other  charms,  but  we  doubt  if  it  has  been  ever  done  with  greater 
elegance  than  here : 

I  could  have  fled  from  one  but  singly  fair  ; 

My  disentangled  soul  itself  might  save, 
Breaking  the  curled  trammels  of  her  hair  ; 

But  how  should  I  avoid  to  be  her  slave, 
Whose  subtle  art  invisibly  can  wreathe 
My  fetters  of  the  very  air  I  breathe  ? 

The  taste  for  subtleties,  ingenuities,  and  prettinesses,  which  here  and 
there  breaks  out  in  Marvell's  verse,  is,  however,  his  only  artificiality.  He 
had,  what  was  very  rare  among  his  contemporaries,  a  genuine  love  and 
reverence  for  nature.  Most  of  the  poets  of  his  day  seem  to  treat  nature  in 
a  somewhat  patronizing  spirit,  as  a  good  sort  of  institution,  deserving  of 
support,  especially  from  poets,  as  being  useful  for  supplying  illustrations, 
comparisons,  and  descriptions  available  for  poetic  purposes.  They,  we 
suspect,  regarded  it  very  much  as  the  cook  does  the  shrubbery,  from 
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which  he  gets  the  holly  and  laurel  leaves  to  garnish  his  dishes.  Marvell  is 
one  of  the  few  men  of  that  time  who  appear  to  have  delighted  in  nature  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  its  capabilities  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
ideas.  He  enjoyed  it  thoroughly  and  thankfully,  and  in  the  poems  written 
during  his  residence  with  Lord  Fairfax  at  Nun-Appleton,  he  shows  a  keen 
sense  of  pleasure  in  natural  beauty  and  scenery,  and,  what  was  even  rarer 
in  those  days,  close  observation  and  study  of  nature.  The  longest,  that 
upon  Appleton  House,  for  an  adequate  specimen  of  which  we  have  not 
sufficient  space,  is  an  ample  proof  of  this,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
"  breathes  " — to  use  a  phrase  of  Washington  Irving's — "  the  very  soul  of 
a  rural  voluptuary."  One  of  his  most  graceful  little  poems,  evidently 
belonging  to  this  time,  is  a  protest  against  the  artificial  gardening  then 
coming  into  fashion,  of  which  he  says  : 

'Tis  all  enforced  ;  the  fountain  and  the  grot, 

While  the  sweet  fields  do  lie  forgot  : 
Where  willing  nature  does  to  all  dispense 

A  wild  and  fragrant  innocence  : 
And  fauns  and  fairies  do  the  meadows  till, 

More  by  their  presence  than  their  skill. 
Their  statues  polished  by  some  ancient  hand, 

May  to  adorn  the  gardens  stand  : 
But,  howsoe'er  the  figures  do  excel, 

The  Gods  themselves  do  with  us  dwell. 

The  specimens  we  have  quoted  are  rather  one-sided,  exhibiting  Marvell' s 
poetry  only  in  its  lighter  and  more  elegant  phase.  In  justice  to  his 
powers,  we  must  give  a  few  lines  as  an  example  of  his  graver  and  loftier 
verse.  The  following  passage  is  from  the  conclusion  of  his  poem  Upon 
the  Death  of  his  late  Highness  the  Lord  Protector : — 

Not  much  unlike  the  sacred  oak  which  shoots 

To  heaven  its  branches,  and  through  earth  its  roots, 

Whose  spacious  boughs  are  hung  with  trophies  round, 

And  honour'd  wreaths  have  oft  the  victor  crown' d  ; 

When  angry  Jove  darts  lightning  through  the  air 

At  mortals'  sins,  nor  his  own  plant  will  spare, 

It  groans,  and  bruises  all  below,  that  stood 

So  many  years  the  shelter  of  the  wood, 

The  tree,  erewhile  foreshorten'd  to  our  view, 

When  fall'n  shows  taller  yet  than  as  it  grew. 

So  shall  his  praise  to  after  times  increase, 

When  truth  shall  be  allowed  and  faction  cease, 

And  his  own  shadows  with  him  fall  ;  the  eye 

Detracts  from  objects  than  itself  more  high  ; 

But  when  Death  takes  them  from  that  envied  state, 

Seeing  how  little,  we  confess  how  great. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  Marvell's 
place  among  the  minor  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  To  Butler  is 
generally  given  the  credit  of  having  turned  the  extravagance  of  idea 
peculiar  to  the  so-called  metaphysical  school  of  poetry  to  good  purpose, 
by  enlisting  it  in  the  service  of  burlesque,  as  he  did  in  Hudibras.  But 
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Marvell  has  a  certain  claim  to  a  share  of  the  credit,  such  ag  it  is.  His 
delightful  vagary  in  verse  called  A  Character  of  Holland  was  written, 
as  the  latter  portion  clearly  shows,  at  the  time  of  the  great  burst  of  national 
exultation  at  the  victory  obtained  by  Blake,  supported  by  Dean  and 
Monk,  over  the  Dutch  under  Van  Tromp,  off  Portland,  in  February, 
1653,  and,  therefore,  probably  some  time  before  Hudibras,  the  first  part 
of  which  did  not  appear  till  1663.  But  to  whichever  the  merit  of  priority 
may  belong,  Marvell  certainly  struck  the  same  note  as  Butler,  and  if  not 
with  the  same  success,  at  least  with  sufficient  success  to  give  him  a  high 
place  among  the  poets  of  wit  and  humour.  To  take,  for  example,  his 
description  of  the  genesis  of  Holland  : — 

Glad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore, 
They,  with  mad  labour,  fished  the  land  to  shore  ;  " 
And  div'd  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if't  had  been  of  ambergris; 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay, 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away  ; 
Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  roll, 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 
How  they  did  rivet,  with  gigantic  piles, 
Thorough  the  centre  their  new  catched  miles  ; 
And  to  the  stake  a  struggling  country  bound, 
Where  barking  waves  still  bait  the  forced  ground  ; 
Building  their  watery  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky. 

Here,  as  in  Butler's  happiest  passages,  we  have  the  ludicrous  exaggera- 
tions chasing  each  other  like  waves,  and  each  as  it  rises  seeming  to  overtop 
the  absurdity  of  its  predecessor. 

Marvell's  poetry  cannot  rank  with  the  very  highest  in  our  language, 
but  it  unquestionably  has  high  and  varied  qualities.  It  makes  little  pre- 
tension to  depth  or  sublimity,  but  it  abounds  in  wit  and  humour,  true 
feeling,  melody,  and  a  certain  scholarly  elegance  and  delicate  fancy.  The 
late  Mr.  Tupling,  the  most  erudite  of  London  bibliopoles,  used  to  add 
to  the  description  of  a  copy  of  Marvell's  poems  in  one  of  his  quaint 
annotated  catalogues  of  old  books,  "  Few  know  how  great  the  poetry  here 
is."  "  Great "  is  not  exactly  the  word  ;  but  it  is  at  least  genuine. 
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EVERY  clever  young  man,  I  believe,  passes  through  a  stage  of  extravagant 
ambition.     He  keeps  his  day-dreams  to  himself  if  he  has  either  common 
sense  or  modesty ;  but  at  moments — and  very  pleasant  moments  they  are — 
he  sees  himself  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  world,  revolutionizing 
systems  of  thought,  embodying  the  aspirations  of  mankind  in  undying  verse, 
or  scattering  plenty  through  a  smiling  land,  and  reading  his  history  in  a 
nation's  eyes.     It  is  well  if,  when  those  dreams  dissolve  under  the  pressure 
of  real  work,  they  leave  him  content  with  the  modest  share  of  glory  or 
good  conscience  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  of  us.     Whilst  they  last,  the 
youth  is  frequently  troubled,  amongst  other  weaknesses,  by  a  hankering  after 
omniscience.     No  bounded  field  of  knowledge  satisfies  his  buoyant  sense  of 
unused  power ;  he  is  ready  to  plunge  into  scientific  researches,  to  study 
universal  history,  to  be  a  profound  theologian  and  metaphysician,  to  be 
familiar  with  law  and  politics,  and  to  soften  his  severer  studies  by  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.     It  is  an  act  of  bitter 
self-denial  when  he  first  forces  himself  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  human 
intellect  is  limited,  and  that  the  essential  condition  of  utility  in  this  world 
is  to  restrict  oneself  to  a  narrow  field  of  labour.     All  knowledge  is  too  vast 
a  province  for  any  one  in  these  days ;  we  must  be  content  to  work  in  the 
confidence  that  our  energies  will  be  supplemented  by  those  of  our  fellow- 
labourers,  and  be  satisfied  if  we  have  done  any  real  service,  however  humble, 
towards  helping  on  the  improvement  of  the  world.     In  time  it  becomes  a 
positive  source  of  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  the  vast  fields  of  thought  in 
which  we  are  never  called  to  exert  ourselves.     I  have  heard  a  man  of 
great  ability  express  a  sense  of  humiliation  on  walking  through  one  of  the 
Universal  Exhibitions ;  at  every  step,  he  said,  he  met  something  which 
painfully  reminded  him  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  brought  vividly  before 
his  mind  the  narrow  limits  of  his  knowledge.     I  confess  that  the  effect 
upon  me  is  very  different.     I  have  walked  through  acres  of  textile  fabrics, 
miles  of  ingenious  machinery,  tens  of  thousands  of  square  yards  of  painting, 
vast  accumulations  of  all  the  countless  products  of  human  ingenuity,  and 
silently  given  thanks  at  every  step.     Here,  I  have  exclaimed,  is  yet  one 
more  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  I  am,  and  shall  always  remain,  hope- 
lessly,  profoundly,  and  contentedly  ignorant.     Here,  for  example,  is  a 
steam-engine :    I  have  not  the  faintest  notion  how  it  is  made,  or  what 
conditions  are  necessary  for  its  success.     If,   by  some  reversion  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  the  tide  of  time  would  flow  back  with  me,  and  set 
me   down,  say  in  the  fifteenth  century,  I  could  not  convey  the  slightest 
information  to  the  curious  people  who  would  doubtless  flock  round  me. 
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Somehow  or  other,  I  would  say,  if  you  put  water  into  a  boiler  and  light  a 
fire  under  it,  and  make  a  complicated  arrangement  of  wheels  and  pistons, 
the  thing  will  move  and  carry  you  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  London  to 
Dover ;  but  if  you  want  to  know  how  it  is  done  you  must  wait  for  two  or 
three  centuries.  It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  rejoice  at  not  knowing  something 
which,  as  people  are  always  saying  in  public  speeches,  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  every  schoolboy  of  fourteen ;  but  I  pity  that  imaginary  school- 
boy, and  rejoice  sincerely  that  so  many  people  are  labouring  to  remove 
from  me  eveiy  necessity  of  investigating  the  matter  for  myself.  In  the 
ingenious  romance  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  a  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  carpenter,  supposed  to  be  cast  away  on  a  savage  island ;  and  a  moral 
is  drawn  for  the  edification  of  3routh  from  the  fact  that  the  carpenter  is  much 
more  valued  for  his  power  of  making  baskets  than  the  gentleman  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  true  inference  would,  of  course,  be 
that  the  savages  were  very  stupid  to  value  basket-making  more  than 
scholarship  ;  and  it  is  a  main  advantage  of  civilization  that  it  enables  some 
classes  to  free  themselves  from  mechanical  toil.  Yet,  though  we  no  longer 
share  the  delusion  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to  the  superiority  of  man 
in  a  state  of  nature,  we  all  too  often  listen  to  exhortations  conceived  in  much 
the  same  spirit.  What  a  shame  it  is,  people  exclaim,  that  we  go  through 
life  knowing  nothing  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  that  are  going  on 
around  us.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  I  always  reply  to  myself,  that  I  can  get 
on  perfectly  well  without  knowing  how  to  plough,  or  to  make  my  coats,  or 
to  cook  my  dinner,  far  less  to  make  an  electric  telegraph.  "  When 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  where  was  then  the  gentleman?  "  He  was 
an  impossibility,  and  that  circumstance  must  have  been  a  decided  draw- 
back to  the  state  of  society  in  Paradise. 

So  far,  my  confession  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  with  indulgence. 
One  may  take  a  certain  epicurean  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  vast  fields 
of  knowledge  which  one  is  never  destined  to  tread,  and  yet  feel  gratitude 
for  those  who  consent  to  explore  them.  I  may  hug  myself  on  my  ignorance, 
and  feel  no  grudge  against  the  knowing  part  of  mankind.  Yet  I  confess 
that  I  sometimes  go  a  little  further  than  this.  There  is  something  de- 
pressing in  the  monstrous  accumulation  of  facts  which  is  going  on  all 
round  us.  There  is  a  loss,  as  well  as  a  gain,  in  the  results  of  all  this 
amazing  industry.  We  cannot  but  envy  the  great  men  of  old  days  who 
could  be  at  once  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  and  philosophers,  and  artists, 
and  regret  that  it  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  be  anything  but  an 
infinitesimal  wheel  in  a  machinery  of  boundless  complication.  All  the 
societies  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  which  spread  and  flourish 
around  us,  seem  at  times  to  be  hostile  to  a  genuine  cultivation.  We  are 
aghast  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  things  with  which  it  is  possible,  and 
sometimes  necessary,  to  be  acquainted.  Undoubtedly  all  such  societies — 
not  including  the  Social  Science  Association — have  their  uses.  We  laugh 
at  them,  and  protest  against  them,  and  end  by  admitting  that  they  do 
good  service  in  their  way.  Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  there  will 
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soon  be  room  for  another  society,  which  might  be  called  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Useless  Knowledge — not  so  much  as  a  direct  opponent, 
but  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  the  energy  of  its  rivals.  The  first  meeting 
might  be  held  in  the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Scholars 
sometimes  lament,  or  affect  to  lament,  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  yet  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  they  are  occasionally  laughing  in 
their  sleeves  ;  and,  that,  if  it  depended  upon  a  word,  they  would  hesitate 
before  tumbling  out  upon  the  world  those  masses  of  manuscripts  which 
are,  fortunately  or  otherwise,  beyond  our  reach  for  ever.  Consider  the 
countless  volumes  which  encumber  the  world,  and  daunt  all  but  the  most 
energetic  students,  and  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  ancient  literature 
now  in  existence  ;  multiply  them  in  proportion  of  the  remnant  to  the 
mass  which  once  existed,  and  ask  whether,  by  this  time,  we  should  not 
have  been  forced  to  do  some  burning  on  our  own  account.  The  British 
Museum  itself  always  gives  me  a  melancholy  sensation.  Suppose  that 
any  one  should  read  industriously  for  ten  hours  a  day,  he  might,  we  will 
suppose,  assimilate  two  or  three  average  volumes  in  the  time — assuming 
that  he  has  previously  acquired  the  sciences  requisite  for  their  due  under- 
standing. Even  so,  many  single  volumes  would  take  months  rather  than 
days  of  labour.  Let  us  admit,  however,  that  in  a  year  he  has  thoroughly 
digested  a  thousand  volumes.  In  thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  labour  at 
this  rate  he  would  have  got  through  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  huge 
stores  of  literature  which  crush  the  shelves  of  that  enormous  collection. 
He  would  have  traversed  one  region  of  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  and 
would  still  see  a  boundless  expanse  extending  before  him.  It  is  enough 
to  damp  the  appetite  of  the  most  determined  bookworm  to  think  of  the 
liberal  provision  made  for  his  consumption.  So  far,  however,  the  employ- 
ment is  innocent  enough  ;  the  most  indomitable  of  literary  gluttons  feels 
that  an  ample  feast  is  provided  for  him,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  gloat  over 
the  prospect.  He  may  even  bestow  upon  the  world  the  result  of  his 
labours,  and  publish  one  of  those  books  in  which  the  mere  list  of  authorities 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  sends  a  shiver  through  the  reader's  marrow — 
especially  if  the  reader  is  unaware  of  the  display  which  may  be  cheaply 
made  by  the  help  of  a  few  skilfully  manipulated  books  of  reference.  But 
there  is  a  more  painful  conclusion  behind.  Let  us  think,  for  example,  of 
what  history  is  rapidly  becoming.  Formerly,  a  man  might  be  content 
if  he  dashed  through  a  few  centuries  in  as  many  pleasantly- written  octavo 
volumes,  remembered  a  short  list  of  dates  of  royal  accessions  and  battles, 
and  some  of  the  floating  anecdotes  which  have  become  proverbial.  Now 
it  takes  as  long  to  write  history  as  to  live  it.  Lord  Macaulay  began 
swimmingly,  and  took  us  through  some  thirty  years  in  a  couple  of  delightful 
volumes  ;  but,  as  he  continued,  his  plan  expanded,  and  it  became  evident 
that,  if  he  had  happily  been  spared  to  complete  his  original  plan,  he  must 
have  lived  a  century  longer,  and  would  have  found  that  materials  were 
accumulating  faster  than  he  could  write  down  the  results.'  The  ideal 
history  seems  to  be  one  in  which  we  could  trace  everything  that 
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happened   to   everybody,    and    know  what   he    thought    about   it,    and 
how  far   he  was   right  or  wrong.     We   are   required  to  study  all  the 
State  papers  that  were  written,  to  follow  the  details  of  every  negotiation, 
to  form  an  opinion  of  every  actor,  to  know  all  about  the  contemporary 
literature,  and,  in  short,  to  be  as  familiar  with  all  the  events  of  some  past 
epoch  as  the  inhabitant   of  Little  Pedlington  with  the  gossip  of    his 
charming  village.     If  the  plan  continues,  it  is  awful  to  think  of  the  fate 
of  historians  in  the  year  1969.     They  will  have  to  read  through  all  the 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  publications  of  the  period,  from  the 
lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to  the  Parliamentary  reports  ;  to 
study  all  the  blue-books  as  conscientiously  as  a  newly- elected  M.P.  ;  to 
read  all  the  despatches  of  all  the  secretaries  of  state  ;  and  ambassadors, 
and   everything  that  was  said  in  answer  to  them   or   about  them    by 
observers  in  foreign  countries  ;  to  study  parish  registers,  and  law  reports, 
and  tables  of  statistics  ;  to  go  through  the  literature  of  the  period,  from 
ephemeral  novels  up  to  works  on  metaphysics  ;  to  plunge  into  masses  of 
manuscript  letters    and   memoirs  ;  and,  after  taking  in  this  and  much 
more,  to  digest  it  into  some  comprehensive  whole.     The  history  of  a 
year,  instead  of  being  squeezed  into  a  paragraph,  will  expand  over  a  long 
series  of  folios.     The  materials  for  such  portentous  labours  are  being 
conscientiously  preserved  and  ranged  in  due  order  in  the  most  accessible 
shape.     Every  private  person  of  any  sense  has  a  periodical  gaol- deli  very, 
and  burns  the  heaps  of  correspondence  which  would  otherwise  make  our 
houses  uninhabitable,  and  choke  every  cupboard  and  available  receptacle. 
The  nation,  so  far  from  imitating  this  prudent  precaution,  preserves  every 
scrap  of  paper — useless  rubbish  or  invaluable  document — as  though  print 
were  more  sacred  than  human  life.    Are  we  not  laying  up  stores  of  know- 
ledge which  will  go  far  to  drive  some  future  philosopher  mad  ?     Would 
not  such  a  society  as  I  have  mentioned  be  discharging  a  useful  function 
if  it  were  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy  some  ninety- nine  hundredths  of  the 
waste-paper  which,  as  it  seems  without  hyperbole,  the  world  itself  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  contain  ? 

When  we  were  at  school,  history  was  surely  a  pleasanter  thing.  We 
did  not,  it  is  true,  know  so  many  facts  as  are  now  considered  essential  to 
a  well-regulated  mind.  If  we  complain  that  our  memories  are  in  danger 
of  being  swamped,  and  impatiently  tax  our  remorseless  crammers  with 
pedantry,  we  are,  I  know,  sternly  reproved.  A  love  of  truth,  it  is  said,  is 
desirable  in  itself.  No  pains  that  are  suffered  in  the  service  of  truth  are 
superfluous  ;  and  truth  of  all  kinds  is  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and  a 
sufficient  reward  for  the  patient  inquirer.  The  argument  surely  confounds 
two  very  different  things.  It  is  not  a  question  between  truth  and  fiction ; 
but  between  knowledge  and  ignorance.  There  are  many  things  which 
ought  simply  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  because  they  are  of  no  real  use 
to  any  human  being,  and  are  so  much  dead-weight  on  the  memory.  A 
very  similar  confusion  is  constantly  turning  up  in  disputes  about  art.  If 
we  complain  of  the  photographic  style  of  painting,  in  which  every  trifle  is 
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conscientiously  imitated,  in  the  apparent  belief  that  our  eyes  are  micro- 
scopes, we  are  taxed  with  a  want  of  love  for  truth.  Truth  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  ultimate  object  of  art  is  to  affect  our  imaginations,  not  to  record 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  facts.  Labour  bestowed  upon  subsidiary 
objects  is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  positively  weakens  the  effect  by 
distracting  our  minds.  It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  whatever  is 
represented  should  be  represented  faithfully,  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
no  interest  for  us  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  as  many  things  as  possible 
should  be  represented.  History,  in  the  same  way,  if  it  is  understood  to 
mean  an  account  of  everything  that  ever  happened,  would  include  vast 
masses  of  rubbish  that  ought  to  be  left  to  unbroken  repose  in  the  dust- 
hole.  Dryasdust  and  his  brethren  have  filled  libraries  with  profoundly 
learned  speculations,  and,  when  they  did  not  abuse  each  other  like  pick- 
pockets, have  kept  up  an  exchange  of  elaborate  compliment,  which  the  poor 
innocent  public  has  naturally  taken  in  good  faith.  Who  wrote  the  letters  of 
Junius  ?  Who  was  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  ?  Where  did  Julius  C&sar 
land  in  Britain  ?  To  these  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  of  a  similar 
kind,  many  persons  would  answer  simply,  "  We  don't  care."  It  does  not 
make  the  very  slightest  difference  in  any  possible  way.  Somebody  wrote 
Junius  who  was  dead  and  buried  a  good  many  years  back,  and  their 
influence  on  politics  was  just  the  same  whoever  was  the  author.  The 
simplest  plan  would  surely  be  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  naval  captain, 
who  makes  it  twelve  o'clock.  Let  us  assume,  in  future,  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  the  writer ;  the  S.  S.  U.  K.  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
destruction  of  all  evidence  and  all  arguments  making  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  the  future  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  be 
relieved  from  a  very  thankless  task,  and  nobody,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
would  be  one  penny  the  worse.  In  the  same  way  I  would  decide, 
once  for  all,  that  Julius  Ca3sar  landed  (say)  at  Deal,  and  insist  upon 
the  question  being  finally  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  antiquarians  turning 
their  energies  to  some  more  fruitful  field.  Such  disquisitions  have 
had  their  use,  like  the  pieces  of  imaginary  gold  for  which  the  old 
inan  in, the  fable  advised  his  sons  to  dig  in  the  vineyard.  They  have 
incidentally  produced  a  great  turning-over  of  original  authorities,  and 
thrown  light  upon  more  important  inquiries.  But  this  is  an  inducement 
for  children ;  we  are  old  enough  to  know  what  is  really  valuable,  and 
to  seek  for  it  systematically  and  straightforwardly.  It  is  useful  to  give 
boys  puzzles  to  exercise  their  arithmetical  talents ;  but  when  they  grow 
to  be  real  mathematicians  the  puzzles  sink  to  their  proper  place  as  mere 
playthings.  It  must  be  added,  too,  though  here  I  confess  that  my  ground 
is  logically  weaker,  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh  leads  one  to  prefer  fiction  to  truth.  Whilst  we  grow  doubly 
anxious  to  investigate  useless  matters  of  fact,  we  remorselessly  sweep 
away  all  the  charming  fables  in  which  we  once  rejoiced.  To  say  nothing 
of  Romulus  and  Eemus,  of  King  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  of  all  the  pleasant 
heroes  who  had  the  one  fault,  and  that  fault  shared  with  many  of  the 
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most  delightful  companions  of  our  school-days,  of  having  never  existed, 
we  are  in  real  danger  of  losing  all  our  villains.  Tiberius  and  Caligula 
are  being  changed  into  amiable  monarchs.  Kichard  III.  was  an  excellent 
uncle,  who  spoilt  his  nephews,  instead  of  smothering  them  ;  and  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  "  Never  a  monster  need  now  despair,  and  every  knave 
has  a  chance."  It  is  true  that,  by  way  of  compensation,  some  excellent 
characters  are  being  sadly  mauled,  and  the  romance  ruthlessly  stripped  off 
our  ancient  idols.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  process  without  some  regret. 
All  visitors  to  Oxford  may  remember  the  grotesque  heads,  covered  with 
grime,  and  with  highly  comic  expressions,  produced  by  various  accidents 
to  their  noses  and  cheeks,  which  used  to  stand  upon  pedestals  round  the 
theatre.  The  last  time  I  payed  them  my  respects,  I  was  shocked  to 
observe  that  they  had  been  going  through  the  process  which  we  face- 
tiously describe  as  restoration.  Their  green  visages  had  been  scraped, 
chiselled,  and  filed  down,  till  they  wore  a  most  irreproachable  and  insipid 
simper.  To  my  eyes  their  beauty  had  entirely  departed,  and  they  looked 
like  the  noble  savage  of  fiction,  dressed  up  in  a  black 'coat  and  a  white  tie. 
The  process  deserves  imitation  in  one  respect ;  for  it  would  be  a  great 
saving  if,  instead  of  erecting  new  monuments  to  recent  benefactors  of  their 
species,  we  could  plane  down  some  of  the  old  ones  into  new  forms,  and, 
for  example,  convert  an  ugly  old  Charles  I.  into  a  bran-new  George  III. 
But  I  confess  that  the  change  conveyed,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy 
moral  to  my  mind.  That  is  the  process,  I  said  to  myself,  through  which 
all  our  dear  old  villains  are  being  replaced  in  history.  The  ancient 
monuments  are  being  scrupulously  restored,  which,  in  official  language, 
means  destroyed,  or  at  least  flayed  alive.  Before  long  we  shall  not  have 
a  villain  to  quote  in  a  paragraph.  Every  old  hero,  who  cut  his  rivals' 
throats,  strangled  his  wives,  and  massacred  his  subjects,  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  likeness  of  a  comfortable,  well-dressed  citizen,  with  every- 
thing handsome  about  him.  It  does  them  no  good,  and  deprives  us  of  a 
great  deal  of  harmless  amusement.  When  our  descendants  have  to  refer 
to  Robespierre,  instead  of  loading  him,  like  our  grandfathers,  with  every 
epithet  that  indignation  and  horror  could  suggest,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
speak  of  him  as  that  amiable,  if  misguided  patriot,  whose  excellent  inten- 
tions sometimes  led  him  into  measures  which,  if  we  only  knew  what  they 
were,  we  might  possibly  condemn  from  our  improved  point  of  view,  but 
which  seem  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  code 
of  the  times.  For  when  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  man  has  com- 
mitted crimes,  it  is  always  open  to  us  to  point  out  that  crimes  in  one 
century  cease  to  be  very  criminal  in  another.  What  with  softening  down 
shadows  and  slurring  over  lights,  the  clear  distinctive  history  of  former 
days,  in  which  every  man  was  a  saint  or  a  ruffian,  is  being  toned  down 
into  a  monotonous  record  of  commonplace  people  without  a  single  devia- 
tion from  the  average  standard.  Surely  it  is  permissible  in  those  days  of 
universal  respectability  to  regret  the  change  for  a  moment.  If  Richard 
did  not  smother  his  nephews,  he  ought  to  have  done  it, — or,  at  least,  he 
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ought  to  be  held  to  have  done  it, — -just  to  increase  the  pleasure  with  which 
infant  minds  are  initiated  into  history. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  this  is  a  digression,  and,  perhaps,  will 
not  bear  a  very  strict  inspection.  Let  us  have  the  truth  in  matters  which 
have  any  bearing  upon  history  ;  but  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  because  a 
thing  really  happened,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  never  being  forgotten  ; 
or,  which  is  a  parallel  case,  that  because  a  thing  exists  somewhere  in  the 
universe,  it  is  important  that  we  should  know  all  about  it.  We  have  lost 
as  well  as  gained  by  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge.  Though  I  have 
heard  some  bigoted  conservatives  curse  the  memory  of  Columbus,  we  may 
take  it  to  be  a  good  thing  that  America  was  discovered.  It  is  as  well  that 
we  should  know  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  be  able  to  construct 
a  tolerably  trustworthy  map  of  Central  Asia.  In  short,  we  cannot  seriously 
complain  that  our  planet  has. become  a  very  limited  place,  in  which  every 
hole  and  corner  has  been  pretty  well  explored,  and  laid  down  in  perfectly 
accessible  ground-plans.  Yet  the  loss  of  mystery  is  a  real  loss  to  our 
imaginations.  There  is  no  room  for  the  anthropophagi  and  men  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  Prester  John  and  the  land  of 
Eldorado  have  not  so  much  as  an  unoccupied  acre  of  ground  left  to  hold 
on  by.  Once  we  were  like  children  living  in  a  corner  of  some  huge 
rambling  manor-house,  and  fancying  that  all  kinds  of  ghosts  and  phantoms 
might  be  lurking  in  the  remoter  rooms  to  which  they  had  never  penetrated. 
We  have  grown  up  and  walked  through  every  passage,  and  peeped  into 
every^closet,  and  find  that  it  is  all  very  commonplace,  and  that  the  haunted 
palace  is  not  much  more  romantic  than  an  ordinary  lodging-house.  This  is 
a  small  set-off,  it  may  be,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  a  set-off  against  the  practical 
advantages  :  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  establishment 
of  regular  lines  of  steam-communication  with  the  most  remote  islands  of 
the  ocean.  The  process,  indeed,  would  not  stop  here,  if  it  depended  upon 
the  good- will  of  men  of  science.  We  have  lately  heard  immense  rejoicings 
over  the  discoveries  which  have  extended  our  knowledge  even  beyond  the 
solar  system.  It  is  unspeakably  gratifying,  it  seems,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
some  sort  of  gas  (I  entirely  decline  to  write  down  any  specific  name,  lest  I 
should  expose  myself  to  the  laughter  of  all  well-informed  persons)  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  this  ridiculously  small  planet,  but  in  the  sun,  and  in 
Sirius,  and  in  various  stars  up  and  down  the  sky.  That  the  discoverers 
have  shown  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  I  am  most  willing  to  believe  ;  but 
I  can't  yet  derive  much  comfort  from  the  knowledge  they  have  gained. 
Suppose  that  it  is  plainly  made  out  that,  at  a  distance  of  more  millions  of 
miles  than  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive,  there  is  some  unpronounceable 
stuff,  which  also  exists  here,  how  am  I  the  better  for  that  fact  ?  I  do  not 
mean,  how  will  it  increase  my  income,  but  how  shall  I  be  the  happier  or 
the  wiser  ?  Everybody  was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  last  summer  to 
hear  something  about  certain  red  prominences  which  appear  round  the  sun 
in  eclipses,  and  to  know  what  they  were  made  of.  What,  I  ask,  are  the  red 
prominences  to  me,  or  I  to  the  red  prominences  ?  The  moon  was  always 
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one  of  my  illusions,  and  it  has  been  cruelly  put  down  by  these  men  of 
science.  We  are  now  informed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  big  burnt- out  cinder,  which  is  some  use  in  getting  up  tides  (not  that 
I  know  very  clearly  what  is  the  good  of  tides),  but  totally  unsuitable  for 
intending  emigrants,  even  if  they  could  get  there.  Every  one  who  has  had 
a  proper  value  for  the  moon,  considered  in  a  poetical  or  esthetic  point  of 
view,  must  regret  that  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  secondhand 
earth,  with  a  large  quantity  of  mountains,  and  not  even  the  ghost  of  an 
Alpine  Club  to  climb  them.  Here,  I  am  aware,  I  am  upon  ticklish  ground. 
There  is  no  name  of  greater  power  at  the  present  day  than  that  of  science  ; 
and  it  is  as  awkward  to  say  anything  against  the  pretensions  of  men 
of  science,  as  it  once  was  to  be  a  heretic  of  a  different  order.  You  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  burnt  alive,  or  put  into  an  inquisition,  but,  which  is  almost 
as  bad,  you  can  be  made  to  look  extremely  foolish.  The  men  of  science 
regard  you  through  their  spectacles  with  an  air  calculated  to  strike  terror 
into  the  boldest  heart,  if  you  venture  to  question  the  advantage  of  their  most 
trifling  speculations.  Anything  which  by  hook  or  by>  crook  can  be  brought 
under  the  mantle  of  an  'ology  is  a  sacred  object  not  to  be  touched  by  the 
profane  vulgar.  A  poor  savage  sees  a  civilized  being,  capable  of  producing 
thunder  and  supplied  with  unlimited  quantities  of  firewater,  devote  himself 
for  years  to  the  pursuit  of  bugs — using  that  word  in  the  American  sense. 
This  strange  creature  will  live  for  months  in  a  wilderness,  and  be  amply 
rewarded  by  collecting  a  boatload  of  creeping,  crawling  things,  which  are  not 
even  good  to  eat.  The  savage  thinks  that  the  white  man  must  be  little  better 
than  an  idiot :  and  the  white  man,  when  he  comes  home,  writes  his  book,  and 
holds  the  savage  up  to  the  derision  of  an  enlightened  public. — "  Here,"  he 
says  in  effect,  "  is  a  poor  creature  so  ignorant  as  to  think  me  a  fool  for 
spending  a  month  in  discovering  the  Hotonclirononthologus  Jonesii — an 
animal  which  differs  from  all  other  Hotonchrononthologi  in  having  two  more 
spots  on  his  nose,  and  an  extra  claw  on  his  hind  leg."  Is  it  so  plain  that  the 
white  man  has  altogether  the  best  of  the  argument  ?  Suppose  that  the  beast 
in  question  had  remained  unknown,  would  the  human  race  have  been 
materially  the  worse  ?  Or,  to  put  it  more  moderately,  could  not  the 
month  have  been  spent  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  field  of  labour  ? 
Some  distinguished  martyr  to  science  once  planted  a  colony  of  some 
loathsome  insect  in  his  thumb,  and  heroically  travelled  to  Europe  with 
his  burden,  in  the  hopes  of  discovering  some  new  facts  about  the  way 
in  which  the  animal  laid  its  eggs.  Unluckily,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
thumb  mortified  and  had  to  be  amputated  within  sight  of  land ;  and  we 
have  ever  since  been  called  upon  to  admire  the  zeal  and  heroism  of  the 
sufferer.  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  just  as  I  admire  St.  Simeon  Stylites  for 
standing  for  twenty  years  on  a  column,  and  saying  his  prayers  1,244 
times  a  day.  Only  I  cannot  help  asking,  in  each  case,  whether  so  rare 
a  quality  of  heroism  could  not  have  been  turned  to  some  better  account  ? 
Zeal  is  not  a  commodity  of  which  we  have  such  an  abundance  that  we 
can  complacently  see  it  running  to  waste,  Science  often  means  nothing  more 
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than  accurate  and  systematic  knowledge  of  facts  ;  and  the  question  always 
remains  whether  the  facts  are  really  worth  knowing.  If  a  man  of  genius 
spends  years  in  investigating  the  habits  of  a  microscopic  animalcule,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle,  simply  because  we 
give  to  the  knowledge  gained  the  mystic  name  of  science.  I  have  been 
amused,  in  watching  a  controversy  which  has  sometimes  been  carried  on 
upon  a  trifling  point  of  this  nature.  A  harmless  race  of  lunatics  has 
lately  taken  to  amusing  itself  by  climbing  the  Alps,  and  has  even  formed 
a  club  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  natural  zeal  of  Englishmen  to 
scramble  up  difficult  places  at  the  risk  of  their  necks.  If  enthusiasts 
frankly  say  that  they  climb  because  they  like  it,  they  are  sternly  reproved, 
and  told  that  they  are  unpardonably  rash.  If  they  more  judiciously  swear 
by  the  name  of  science,  their  critics  take  off  their  hats  and  retire  with 
a  graceful  bow.  But  what  is  the  difference  ?  If  I  go  up  Mont  Blanc  to 
improve  my  digestion,  and  have  a  good  time  generally,  I  so  far  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  If  I  take  a  barometer  with  me,  and  dis- 
cover once  more  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  summit  is  fifteen 
inches  less  than  at  the  bottom,  I  add  one  more  infinitesimal  fact  to  those 
already  known.  I  advance  science  in  so  far  as  I  increase  by  a  micro- 
scopic amount  the  mass  of  raw  material  upon  which  philosophers  are  to 
reason.  But  the  effect  of  my  observation  upon  the  virtue  or  happiness 
of  mankind  is  so  inconceivably  minute  as  to  be  inexpressible  in  language 
or  figures.  In  one  case,  I  directly  add  to  my  own  happiness  and  health ; 
in  the  other,  I  add  one  more  trifling  bit  of  information  to  many  millions 
already  accumulated,  and  may  possibly  do  some  indirect  good  to  some- 
body. Is  the  difference  between  the  two  actions  so  enormous  that  one 
should  be  unsparingly  condemned  and  the  other  held  up  to  general 
admiration  ?  Has  science  so  mysterious  a  power  that  the  most  homeo- 
pathic expression  of  scientific  intention  converts  any  quantity  of  equivocal 
conduct  into  pure  virtue  ?  If  people  would  only  remember  that  science 
is  nothing  but  knowledge  put  into  formulae,  they  would  free  themselves 
from  this  superstitious  awe,  and  see  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
so  broad  as  they  sometimes  imagine.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  I  walked 
down  the  Strand  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  May,  1869  ;  it  is  a 
scientific  fact  that  the  thermometer  on  that  day  stood  at  60°  in  my 
study ;  but  whether  either  of  those  facts  be  worth  recording  must  depend 
upon  the  influence  which  the  knowledge  of  them  would  exert  upon  human 
happiness.  The  thermometrical  fact  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  interesting  in 
the  case  supposed,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  thermometers. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  sneer  at  scientific 
people.  I  love  and  admire  them.  I  rejoice  to  see  blue  flames,  and 
electric  sparks,  and  to  hear  loud  explosions,  and  even  to  smell  disagree- 
able odours  at  the  Royal  Institution  or  at  the  Polytechnic.  I  even  like 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  am  making  a  scientific  observation  when  I  tempt 
the  appetite  of  the  hippopotamus  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  with  nuts, 
or  offer  a  rusty  nail  to  the  ostrich.  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  to 
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watch  the  ardour  with  which  men  throw  themselves  into  disputes  as  to  the 
origin  of  species,  and  the  shape  of  a  monkey's  brain.  I  ani  perfectly 
content  with  being  a  man,  and  cannot  see  that  it  makes  much  difference 
whether  my  remote  ancestors  were  apes  or  human  beings.  Still  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  people  so  keen  on  the  subject ;  and  to  remark,  at  the  same 
time,  the  strong  brotherly  love  which  always  prevents  them  from  growing 
bitter  in  the  ardour  of  controversy,  and  accusing  each  other  of  plagiarism 
or  want  of  candour.  I  remember  the  old  grammarian  who  wished  to  send 
his  brother's  soul  "  to  eternal  perdition,  for  his  treatise  on  the  irregular 
verb,"  and  am  glad  that  a  scientific  heresy  cannot  excite  an  equal  degree 
of  animosity.  I  revere  even  mathematicians,  though  totally  unable  to 
understand  them,  and  especially  unable  to  make  out  why  the  elaborate 
investigation  of  some  theories  is  at  all  more  respectable  than  the  discovery 
of  problems  in  whist  or  chess,  or  the  invention  of  Chinese  puzzles.  But, 
to  be  perfectly  candid,  I  think  that  men  of  science  have  one  trifling  fault. 
They  are  apt  to  be  a  little  arrogant,  and  to  presume  upon  the  respect 
which  they  have  fairly  won.  For  the  genuine  leaders  of  thought  this  is 
at  least  pardonable,  but  they  have  introduced  a  rather  unpleasant  style 
amongst  persons  who,  without  due  authority,  love  to  clothe  themselves  in 
their  mantle.  Every  penny-a-liner  is  ready  to  twaddle  about  the 
"  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand" — generally  in  the  most  complete 
ignorance  of  what  those  laws  really  are, — and  to  indulge  in  platitudes  about 
the  infallibility  of  economic  science.  For  a  similar  reason  I  was  truly 
pleased  at  reading  the  other  day  (I  know  not  whether  it  was  accurate,) 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  been  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  The  Gulf  Stream 
was  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  or  the 
German  who  evolves  things  from  the  depths  of  his  consciousness.  One 
could  not  mention  the  weather  without  giving  a  chance  to  somebody  to 
clothe  himself  with  the  true  scientific  swagger,  and  hurl  the  Gulf  Stream 
at  your  head.  There  are  certain  remarks  which  nobody  ever  makes 
without  a  certain  air  of  superior  wisdom :  such  as  the  political  common- 
place that  the  tyranny  of  a  mob  is  as  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  a  despot ;  and 
the  man  who  affected  familiarity  with  the  Gulf  Stream  always  seemed  to 
feel  himself  six  inches  taller  in  consequence.  I  should  have  real  pleasure 
in  learning  that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  been  definitively  exploded. 

What  is  the  real  moral  of  these  remarks  ?  Ought  we  not,  in  spite  of 
sophistries,  to  rejoice  in  every  extension  of  knowledge,  and  to  believe  that 
sooner  or  later  it  will  turn  to  some  account  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  ridicule 
absurd  pretensions,  and  to  groan  over  accumulations  of  fact,  which  threaten 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  learning ;  but  are  we  not  setting  ourselves 
against  the  general  current  of  improvement,  and  objecting  to  a  process 
which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  must  take  place  if  civilization  is  to 
improve  ?  The  answer,  if  we  are  to  speak  seriously,  seems  to  be  very 
simple.  Professor  Owen  startled  us  some  time  ago  by  the  assertion  (I 
quote  from  memory)  that  to  display  properly  the  various  species  of  whales, 
there  would  be  need  of  fourteen  galleries,  each  a  mile  or  so  in  length.  A 
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museum  on  such  a  scale  might  well  appal  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  sightseers  of  ordinary  appetites  for  knowledge.  Yet,  if  the  whales 
were  conveniently  placed,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  worth  seeing.  Now 
our  difficulty  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  that  we  have  got  whales 
enough  to  stretch  for  fourteen  miles,  but  that  they  are  not  properly 
arranged.  Our  capacity  for  accumulating  materials  has  outrun  our  powers 
of  putting  them  in  order.  No  amount  of  whales  would  be  too  great,  if 
they  were  only  classified  on  intelligible  principles  ;  but  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  swamped  by  a  disorganized  chaos  of  whales.  We  have  so  many 
facts  that  we  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Our  Dryasdusts  have 
accumulated  such  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  and  of  valuable  matter,  that  our 
powers  of  sifting  them  and  bringing  them  into  shape  are  unequal 
to  the  gigantic  task.  No  one  can  be  familiar  with  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  whole  field  of  history  or  with  more  than  some  minor  branch  of 
scientific  inquiry.  In  time  we  must  be  content  to  get  rid  of  the  worthless 
material,  and  to  arrange  what  is  left  on  some  comprehensive  schemes. 
We  want  historians  who  can  deduce  some  living  principles  from  history, 
and  men  of  science  who  can  reduce  the  vast  masses  of  observation  to 
some  general  laws.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  catalogue  the 
facts  from  which  the  theories  have  been  deduced,  and  to  put  them  away 
for  further  reference,  or  destroy  some  of  them  altogether.  Just  now  we 
are  in  the  uncomfortable  stage  which  some  of  us  have  experienced  when 
a  whole  cartload  of  books — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — has  been  shot  down 
in  our  room,  and  we  have  not  had  time  to  put  them  in  order  on  shelves. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  people  are  constantly  bringing  in  more,  and  raising 
shouts  of  triumph  over  their  wonderful  industry  and  virtue  in  bringing  in, 
it  may  be,  a  mere  mass  of  waste-paper.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  have 
patience,  and  submit  even  to  a  little  unnecessary  arrogance,  in  the  hopes 
that  we  shall  not  be  quite  overwhelmed  before  some  one  arises  to  put 
things  straight. 

A   CYNIC. 
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EVERYBODY  knows  what  manner  of  creature  an  Eskimo  *  is  :  the  "  strange 
infidele,  the  like  of  whom  was  never  seen,  read,  nor  heard  tell  of,"  as 
stout  Martin  Frobisher  describes  him.  From  morning  to  night  under  my 
window  in  Jakobshavn  Kirke — in  nearly  70  deg.  north  latitude — there 
stands  a  group  of  the  queer  little  folks  ;  fur- clad  from  head  to  foot ;  good- 
naturedly  grinning  at  our  small  witticisms  in  very  bad  Greenlandish, 
until  the  dirt  cracks  into  huge  asterisks  on  their  brown,  globose,  good- 
humoured  cheeks.  All  the  children  have  their  hair  in  their  eyes,  and 
their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  their  ragged  mangy-looking  skin-breeches. 
It  is  summer-time,  and  their  toes  protrude  through  their  sealskin 
boots,  without  fear  of  frost-bite.  No  sooner  do  they  devour  their  rather 
more  than  modicum  of  the  blubbery  seal  which  their  father  has  killed 
in  his  skin  kayak,  than  they  hurry  over  the  bleak  lichen-covered  rocks 
with  flowers  and  ferns,  and  creeping  things,  on  the  chance  of  a  skilling 
or  a  biscuit  from  the  Nalegak  Tuluit — the  big  Englishman — and  they 
will  scramble  amid  the  snow  and  slush,  with  merry  shouts,  for  the 
smallest  coin  thrown  out  to  them.  "  Kuyanke  !  Kuyanke  !  Thank  you  ! 
thank  you!  "  the  fortunate  one  shouts,  the  last  syllable  echoing  from  behind 
the  rocks,  for  young  Greenland  is  off  to  Herr  Morch's,  the  trader,  to  buy 
lump-sugar.  Then  there  are  the  women — some  of  them  good-looking 
enough  when  clean  and  tidy  ;  for  the  old  ones,  they  are  so  hideous  that 
I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  some  of  old  Frobisher 's  sailors  pulling  the 
boots  off  one  of  them,  to  see  if  her  foot  was  not  cloven,  after  the  tradi- 
tional fashion  ascribed  to  the  Evil  One !  There  is  now  very  little  pure 
Eskimo  blood  in  Danish  Greenland ;  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  are  just 
about  as  common  as  black  hair  and  black  eyes.  Everybody,  however, 
dresses  a  la  EsJdmoishe — man,  woman,  and  child,  blonde  or  brunette. 
The  woman's  dress  is  not  at  all  inelegant,  and  is  much  more  suited  to  the 
climate  than  would  be  European  garments.  In  the  winter  all  is  fur,  but 
in  the  summer-time  a  little  lighter  and  more  varied  raiment  is  ventured 
on.  The  round-hooded  jacket  is  made  of  checked  calico,  tartan  silk,  or 
even  blue  velvet,  fur-lined ;  made  rather  short,  to  show  the  white  chemise 
beneath.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  warmer  to  have  it  a  little  longer,  but 
then  fashion  sways  as  much  in  Greenland  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Arctic 
belles  would  rather  shiver  and  catch  cold  than  disobey  its  dictates.  Then 
the  trousers  are  of  sealskin,  striped  with  eider-ducks'  necks,  or  ornamented 
with  little  strips  of  the  curious  skin- embroidery  so  much  affected  among 


*  Or,  as  it  is  usually  written,  Esquimaux, 
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these  people.  The  boots  are  the  grandest  of  all  the  articles  of  wardrobe, 
and  are  made  of  dyed  sealskin  leather.  Some  of  them  have  regular 
"  tops  "  like  a  pair  of  hunting-boots,  and  between  the  foot  of  the  boot 
and  the  top  is  a  piece  of  white  calico — often  embroidered,  so  that  the 
general  effect  of  red  and  green  boots  and  calico  embroidery,  when  collected 
in  a  mass  on  some  rocky  point,  as  you  sail  in  a  Greenland  fjord,  is 
sufficiently  striking.  A  white  nun-like  scarf  is  sedately  folded  round  the 
neck  and  over  the  breast ;  and  the  hair  is  twisted  into  a  top-knot  doubled 
upon  itself,  and  tied  with  a  piece  of  coloured  ribbon.  Now  this  constant 
pulling  up  the  hair  to  the  top  of  the  crown  is  apt  to  result  in  a  circlet 
of  baldness.  To  conceal  this  defect  the  Greenland  coquette,  from  eight  to 
eighty,  folds  a  handkerchief,  generally  of  black  silk,  round  her  head, 
finishing  off  with  a  fancy  knot  in  front.  This  knot  is  pinned  on,  and, 
like  the  ladies'  chignons  in  Europe,  is  a  hollow  sham,  lined  with  all  sort 
of  rubbish,  such  as  old  rags  and  clippings  of  sealskins.  The  colour  of 
the  ribbon  with  which  the  knot  is  tied  denotes  the  condition  of  life  of  the 
wearer.  When  unmarried  it  is  pink,  when  married  blue ;  if  a  widow  in 
service  it  is  green  with  gold ;  if  a  widow  at  home  black  ;  while  if  the 
damsel  has,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  Greenland,  loved  not  wisely  but  too 
well — to  the  scandal  of  priest  and  kirke — she  is  doomed  to  wear  one  of 
green.  When  this  custom  originated  it  is  difficult  to  say,  though  it  must 
have  been  since  the  Danes  came  to  the  country ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is 
religiously  obeyed,  whether  it  implies  honour  or  disgrace.  The  descrip- 
tion of  seal  used  for  dress  is  also  of  importance  ;  the  smooth  mottled 
Kassigiak  (Phoca  vitulina)  being  most  highly  valued  for  this  purpose. 
When  a  Greenland  Pyramus  would  grow  in  favour  with  his  Thisbe, 
instead  of  bijouterie,  he  presents  her  with  what  she  values  rather  more 
(albeit  she  is  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  trinkets),  a  dappled  sealskin 
to  make  her  a  pair  of — trousers.  Some  of  the  young  men  are  stalwart, 
handsome  fellows,  and  the  admixture  of  Danish  blood  shows  itself  in  the 
features,  the  nose  especially — that  organ  in  the  regular  Eskimo  being 
merely  a  flattened  tubercle — meandering  on  either  side  to  his  cheeks  in 
an  expanse  of  nostril. 

The  population  lives  solely  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  seal  and  white- 
whale  killing  being  the  staple  occupations.  A  few  go  hunting  reindeer 
in  the  summer,  and  trapping  or  shooting  polar  hares  and  white  foxes  in 
the  winter.  The  produce  of  these  hunts  is  sold  to  the  Government  of 
Denmark,  which,  at  various  localities  along  the  coast,  has  established 
little  trading  ports,  presided  over  by  a  governor  and  other  officers, 
administering  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  object  of  this 
strict  monopoly  is  to  prevent  the  Greenlanders  being  demoralized  and 
ruined  by  contact  with  unprincipled  traders.  According  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  none  can  enter  Danish  Greenland  or  leave  it  without 
permission  of  the  Government.  The  trading  monopoly  is  directed  in 
Denmark  by  aboard  called  the  Kongleiye  Gronland  she  Handel,  or  "  Royal 
Greenland  Merchant  Company,"  the  chief  of  which  is  a  "Director." 
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Under  this  board  again  are  a  Royal  Inspector  of  North  Greenland  and 
a  Koyal  Inspector  of  South  Greenland,  both  of  whom  are  resident  in  the 
country.  The  former  division  extends  from  72  deg.  north  latitude  to 
67  deg.,  and  the  latter  from  67  deg.  to  Cape  Farewell.  All  these  settle- 
ments are  on  the  west  coast ;  the  east  being  almost  altogether  unexplored. 
Each  of  these  trading  settlements  is  called  a  "  colonie,"  and  is  presided 
over  by  a  "  colonibestyrer,"  or  the  ''best  man  in  the  colony;"  in 
other  words,  a  governor,  to  whom  are  responsible  various  little  outposts 
commanded  by  a  petty  officer — generally  a  carpenter  or  cooper — called  an 
"  udliger  "  or  "  outlyer."  Each  of  these  colonies  is  the  centre  of  a  "  dis- 
trict." After  the  expenses  of  the  very  elaborate  machinery  of  a  company 
of  Government  merchants  is  defrayed,  a  quarter  of  the  profits  of  the  trade 
is  credited  to  each  district,  to  be  again  distributed  among  the  natives. 
About  11,000/.  is  the  average  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  oil, 
walrus  and  narwhal  ivory,  whalebone,  sealskins,  &c.,  in  Copenhagen  ;  and 
supposing  the  share  of  the  profit  from  this  falling  to  the  settlement  of 
Egedesminde  to  be  501. — which  is,  I  suspect,  more  than  the  average — it 
would  be  distributed  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  a  sort  of  hyperborean 
parliament  called  the  Partisok.  This  assemblage  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  universal  suffrage  from  all  the  little  Eskimo  fishing- 
stations,  each  outpost  returning  one  member — generally  some  talkative  old 
fellow,  not  of  much  use  as  a  seal-hunter,  but  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  everybody.  The  president  of  this  body  is  the  governor,  and  the  priest, 
doctor,  and  assistant-trader  have  also  seats  in  it.  All  the  native  members 
wear  a  scarlet  cap  with  a  white  band,  with  the  badge  of  the  Royal  Board  of 
Greenland  Trade  in  front — a  bear  rampant,  its  head  surmounted  by  a 
crown.  They  meet  generally  in  the  winter,  when  travelling  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement '  over  the  frozen  sea  is  easy.  Then  assemble  from 
all  the  outposts  the  claimants — the  clients  of  the  Partisok.  A  widow  will 
say  that  her  husband  is  dead,  and  it  is  now  time  that  her  boy  should  learn 
to  kill  seals  in  his  kayak ;  but  she  cannot  afford  to  pay  anybody  to  teach 
him.  The  Partisok  in  its  wisdom  votes  the  munificent  sum  of  five 
rigsdaler  per  annum  for  that  purpose.  Then  a  young  fellow  comes — 
blushing  through  the  oleaginous  dirt  on  his  cheeks — and  avows  that  he  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  has  not  money  to  purchase  a  musket  or  a  kayak ; 
and,  with  a  deal  of  good  advice  from  the  assembled  sages,  he  is  lent  the 
money  for  a  term  of  years  ;  or  a  family  is  in  poor  circumstances,  the  seal- 
catcher  of  the  family  being  sick,  and  to  them  a  sum  for  their  immediate 
necessities  is  voted,  and  so  on  until  the  balance  is  expended. 

The  Government  gives  the  Greenlanders  little  for  their  produce  ;  but 
then  again,  it  sells  them  articles  very  cheaply.  For  instance,  it  buys 
their  blubber  at  about  a  farthing  and  a  half  a  pound ;  their  ivory  at  6d. 
per  Ib. ;  their  white  bearskins  at  lls.  3d. ;  the  white  fox  at  Is.  IJd. ; 
and  the  blue,  which  will  sometimes  bring  11.  in  Copenhagen,  is  bought 
at  the  outside  price  of  4s.  6d.  Common  sealskins  do  not  fetch  many 
pence,  though  the  kassigiak  before  mentioned  will  often  be  sold  for 
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three  or  four  rigsdaler.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  sells 
handy  little  rifles  at  a  trifle  more  than  two  ponnds  sterling,  while  a 
plainer  sort  may  be  had  at  80s. ;  powder  at  6cl.  per  lb.,  being  rather  less 
than  it  costs  in  Denmark,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  Some  articles  are 
sold  below  prime  cost.  For  instance,  a  stove,  which  would  be  worth  about 
thirty  rigsdaler  in  Copenhagen,  will  be  sold  for  ten  rigsdaler  in  Greenland. 
To  make  up  for  this  disposal  of  articles  of  necessity  at  so  low  a  rate, 
articles  of  luxury  are  sold  at  a  good  profit.  Accordingly  the  Greenlander, 
being  very  fond  of  coffee,  has  to  pay  for  the  green  beans  Sd.  per  lb. ;  for 
chickory  3d.  per  lb. ;  and  for  sugkut,  or  candy-sugar,  Qd.  per  lb.  Now 
these,  though  not  ruinous  prices  by  any  means,  are  yet  tolerably  high, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  goods  are  taken  out  of  bond  in  Copenhagen  ; 
that  the  freight  is  not  heavy  ;  that  there  are  no  custom-house  duties,  or 
shop-rents  in  fashionable  streets  to  pay  in  Greenland.  All  this  informa- 
tion I  derive  from  a  little  pamphlet,  redolent  of  stale  oil,  which  I  -picked 
up  in  an  Eskimo  hut.  It  is  the  price-list  of  all  sort  of  things  sold  in  Green- 
land, printed  in  two  dialects  of  the  Eskimo  language,  with  a  Danish 
translation.  It  is  carefully  classified,  and  informs  us  that  "  timuiscet- 
kernertut"  or  coarse  Scandinavian  ship's-bread,  something  like  half  a  roll 
toasted  hard,  sells  for  3^d.  per  lb. ;  that  white  shirting,  or  "  satoralaka- 
glalak,"  is  sold  at  4cL  per  yard;  and  that  "  illupainakpanmkaissialik," 
which  is  another  description  of  calico,  sells  for  Sd.  per  yard.  I  also 
know,  having  bought  one,  that  a  very  coarse  pocket-knife  useful  for 
opening  preserved-meat  tins,  but  for  little  else,  can  be  purchased 
of  Good  King  Christian,  at  his  "  handel  "  in  Greenland,  for  3d.  This 
is  called  a  "  Savitkissungnikipugdlit ;  "  but  if  I  am  of  a  more  extra- 
vagant turn  of  mind,  I  can  buy  a  "  Savitukussartutangisut,"  or  a 
large-sized  English  knife,  for  twenty  skilling,  or  7%d.,  and  so  on,  the  list 
concluding  with  a  table  of  the  price  of  blubber — a  sort  of  ready-reckoner, 
by  which  our  Eskimo  friend  can  immediately  cast  up  the  sum- total  value 
of  the  greasy  load  he  has  thrown  down  in  the  blubber-house.  There  is  no 
barter  now  in  Greenland,  as  in  most  other  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  world. 
All  the  transactions  are  on  a  money  basis,  and  for  this  end  the  Government 
has  issued  a  series  of  paper  notes  from  6  skillings,  or  IJtZ.,  up  to  one 
rigsdaler,  or  2s.  3d.,  for  use  in  Greenland.  These  notes  are  signed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Trade  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  image  and  superscription  is 
a  bear  rampant,  with  certain  words  informing  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
this  note  is  worth  so  much  money,  "  rigsmont."  They  soon  get  very  ragged 
and  very  greasy.  The  Government  is  now  beginning  to  withdraw  them,  and 
soon  there  will  be  only  coin  in  circulation,  when  these  Arctic  bank-notes 
will  probably  command  a  large  price  from  collectors.  The  native  names  for 
them  are  peculiar ;  being,  in  reality,  the  names  of  what  they  will  purchase, 
or,  rather,  what  they  represent  in  produce.  Six  skillings  (IJd.)  is  called 
11  Arnimgnoako,"  a  small  skin;  twelve  skillings,  " Amoringnoakomirdloa- 
kako,"  a  large  skin  ;  twenty- four  skillings,  "  Napardlangnoako,"  a  small 
-cask  of  blubber ;  and  one  rigsdaler  is  dubbed  "  Napardasoak,"  a  large 
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cask  of  blubber.  These  are  big  words, — or,  rather,  conglomerations  of 
words, — but  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  them  separately.  What  would 
a  hardware  merchant — say  in  the  city  of  London — think  if  any  ' '  intelligent 
foreigner,"  clad  in  fur,  five  foot  four  in  height,  and  with  very  long  black  hair 
hanging  over  very  fat  and  very  dirty  cheeks,  were  to  come  into  his  shop,  and 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  North  Pole,  shout,  as  he  threw 
sixpence  on  the  counter,  "  Savekenearreatoresooaratlaromarouatetok  ?  "  Yet 
this  is  done  every  day  in  70  deg.  north  latitude,  and  all  this  tremendous 
collection  of  letters  strung  together  means  is  only,  "You  must  try  and 
get  me  a  good  knife !  "  This  is  really  several  words,  but  it  is  in  vain 
that  you  ask  any  native  to  separate  them. 

Let  us  look  in  on  what  English  voyagers  jocularly  call  the  "Lieu- 
tenant-Governor." His  duties  are  really  more  those  of  a  country  shop- 
keeper's assistant  than  anything  else.  "Herr  Assistant"  he  is  called 
in  the  settlement;  in  the  books  of  the  Government  he  is  styled  a 
"  Volunteer  ;  "  though  why  he  should  be  so  called,  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  he 
receives  pay,  though  certainly  that  is  small  enough.  He  is  at  present 
in  the  shop  of  the  settlement,  very  busy,  but  yet  with  leisure  enough  to 
smoke  the  biggest  of  big  pipes.  "  Merchanting,"  he  assures  us,  "is 
strong  vork."  He  has  absolutely  toiled  three  hours  to-day.  He  has 
just  sold  three  skillings- worth  of  soft-soap  to  an  old  woman,  and  six 
skillings- worth  of  coffee  to  a  small  boy,  and  is  now  putting  up  some 
eider-down  for  Herr  Pastor,  the  new  missionary  who  has  just  arrived  with 
the  "Hvalfisk."  Every  officer  and  missionary  coming  out  for  the  first 
time  is  entitled  to  forty-eight  pounds  of  uncleaned  eider-down  at  6d.  per 
pound,  and  two  bearskins  for  a  sleeping-bag,  at  the  country  trade-price  of 
five  rigsdaler.  Troops  of  little  boys  and  women  drop  in  and  out,  for 
the  shop  is  only  open  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  there  is  no  opposition. 
If  you  are  not  pleased  with  your  purchase,  you  will  be  (always  most  politely) 
told  to  go  to  the  next  shop,  which  is  in  Keikjavik  in  Iceland,  or  possibly 
Moose  Factory  in  Hudson's  Straits  !  "  Kavit,"  or  coffee,  notwithstanding 
its  high  price,  seems  to  be  the  article  chiefly  in  demand.  Whatever  else 
may  be  wanted,  kavit  must  be  had,  and  to  procure  this  a  woman  will  allow 
her  children  to  go  about  like  half-skinned  seals  ;  and  her  husband  to  want 
the  most  common  necessaries.  No  spirits  being  allowed  to  be  sold,  the 
natives  take  coffee  instead,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  not  inaptly 
styled  "  the  curse  of  Greenland."  For  a  family  to  consume  one  and  a  half 
pound  per  diem,  is  no  uncommon  extravagance  ;  and  the  polite  little  trader 
turns  to  his  books,  and  shows  me  that  some  families,  when  in  luck  (the 
father  having  killed  a  white  whale  or  many  seals),  will  use  as  much  as  five 
pounds  of  coffee  daily.  Half  of  this  is  wasted  in  the  preparation.  The 
green  beans  are  roasted  in  a  pot,  or  on  a  flat  stone,  until  they  are  charred 
black ;  they  are  then  smashed  up  with  a  stone  in  an  old  leather  mitten, 
without  fingers,  until  they  are  roughly  bruised,  when  they  are  thrown  by  the 
handful  into  water  and  boiled  for  some  time.  The  result  is  a  liquid,  black 
enough  in  all  conscience,  with  half  beans  floating  about  in  it,  and  very  bitter ;. 
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but  it  is  strong,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  A  bit  of  candied  sugar  is  taken 
into  the  mouth,  and  the  coffee  is  sipped,  the  sugar  meanwhile  dissolving, 
and  imparting  a  certain  degree  of  sweetness  to  the  bitter  liquid.  This  is 
drinking  coffee  a  la  Gronlandice ;  but  practice  is  required  to  accom- 
plish it  satisfactorily,  for  the  sugar  will  slip  down  without  the  coffee, 
and  the  coffee  without  receiving  its  proper  saccharine  addition.  Herr 
Assistant  asks  a  hulking- looking  Greenlander  standing  at  the  door  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  why  he  is  not  out  seal-hunting  ?  (For  inde- 
pendently of  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  Herr  Coloni- 
bestyrer  is  directly  interested  in  the  produce  of  the  hunt.)  He  gives  a 
growl  and  replies :  "I  have  had  no  kavit  to-day  ;  "  and  then,  as  if 
correcting  himself:  "Besides,  there  is  a  hole  in  my  kayak,  and  my 

boy  is  not  well,  and ;  "  but  the  real  truth  was   "no  kavit."      Just 

as  I  am  talking  to  him,  a  little  boy  who  is  working  for  me  begs  a  few 
skillings  on  account,  as  he  is  out  of  "  kavit,"  and  finds  it  impossible  to  get 
along  without  his  accustomed  beverage.  Then  arrive  two  brothers  from  a 
distant  settlement  with  blubber  and  skins,  which  net  nearly  21.  What  do 
they  buy  ?  Some  bread,  some  butter,  some  tobacco,  a  little  powder  and 
shot ;  the  rest  all  goes  in  coffee  and  sugar.  The  butter  is  of  course  quite 
in  their  way  :  my  friend  the  schoolmaster  of  Christianshaab  is  rather  fond 
of  fenks  (or  the  refuse  of  the  blubber)  and  butter — a  rather  greasy  dish. 
However,  the  traditional  blubber- eating  of  the  natives  is,  so  far  as  Danish 
Greenland  is  concerned,  rather  mythical.  Blubber  is  too  precious  for 
winter  light  and  heat  to  be  rashly  expended  as  food,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  they  use  it  but  rarely,  and  only  as  we  would  use  fat  to  lean  meat. 
The  shop  itself  is  about  as  dirty  a  little  shop  as  could  be  imagined, 
containing  everything  which  could  possibly  be  required  for  use  either  among 
the  Danes  or  Eskimo,  all  heaped  up  in  confusion.  Women  are  here  in 
the  trader's  shop  in  abundance,  most  of  them  trying  to  obtain  goods  on 
credit.  Greenland  women,  as  a  rule,  are  excessively  bad  housewives. 
Before  marriage  they  are  clean  in  their  persons  and  attire,  and  everything 
that  an  Arctic  lover  of  right  constituted  mind  could  desire.  But  once 
married  they  sink  into  slatterns — careless  of  person,  house,  and  family, 
and  negligent  of  the  duties  expected  from  every  Greenlander's  wife.  There 
was  a  great  seal-hunter  at  Claushavn,  called  Timotheus  David,  known, 
in  one  day,  to  have  killed  twenty-three  seals  and  one  white  whale.  I  saw 
him  once  bring  some  skins  to  trade  which  were  refused  on  account  of  their 
being  half  rotten.  "  What  can  I  do  ?"  the  poor  man  replied.  "  She  "" 
(looking  cautiously  around) — "  She  won't  look  after  them."  This  man's 
wife,  before  marriage,  was  the  best  tailoress  in  the  settlement.  Now  she 
is  a  dirty  slattern  and  will  do  nothing,  not  even  make  her  husband's  and 
children's  clothes,  nor  even  dress  the  skins,  as  every  Greenland  wife  is 
expected  to  do.  He  is  camped  on  an  island  just  off  shore,  and  has  come 
for  a  woman  to  dress  the  skins,  for  which  service  he  must  of  course  pay 
her,  while  his  lazy  wife  looks  on.  Yet  the  unfortunate  wight  cannot,  as  in 
the  old  times  of  Tournoursoak  and  the  heathen  Angekoks,  send  his  worthless 
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wife  about  her  business,  because  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  he  has 
adopted,  does  not  allow  of  such  a  proceeding ;  and  if  he  gives  her  a  good 
caning  (as  she  richly  deserves),  or  even  speaks  crossly  to  her,  then  she  will 
inform  the  "proester  "  when  he  comes  round,  and  the  poor  man  will  be 
read  a  long  lecture  upon  the  iniquity  of  his  ways,  and  for  ever  there  will 
settle  upon  him  the  priestly  scowl,  as  he  is  pointed  out  as  a  vicious 
creature,  an  example  unto  all  refractory  seal-catchers.  Now,  as  the  poor 
fellow  does  not  care  to  be  sent  to  a  clerical  Coventry,  the  wife  sips  her 
"  kavit,"  while  another  woman  dresses  his  skins.  The  father  of  this  man, 
Matthias,  was  a  stern  Arctic  parent,  and  brought  up  his  son  in  the  way  he 
should  go.  When  the  dreaded  south-west  wind  was  driving  the  breakers 
high  over  the  rocks  at  Claushavn,  he  would  place  his  son  in  the  kayak  and 
throw  him  into  the  surf.  The  little  fellow,  with  the  double  paddle  in  his 
hand,  would  watch  his  opportunity  and  right  himself  as  he  descended,  and 
then  triumphantly  paddle  through  the  boiling  sea  to  the  little  haven'  where 
the  canoes  land.  Though  Claushavn  is  called  the  "shut  harbour"  by 
some  jocular  old  Dane  in  times  past,  on  the  lucus  a  noto,  lucendo  principle — 
the  harbour  is  merely  an  open  roadstead,  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows 
round  Disco  Bay.  People  used  to  say  to  Matthias  pere,  "  You  will  drown 
your  boy ; "  to  which  advice  this  sage  hunter  of  seals  and  white  whales 
replied  :  "If  the  boy  cannot  right  a  kayak  in  a  stormy  sea  he  cannot  kill 
a  seal,  and  if  he  cannot  kill  a  seal  he  cannot  live  in  Greenland,  in  which 
case  he  might  just  as  well  go  to "  the  sentence  being  left  unfinished. 

On  the  subject  of  morality  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the  Green- 
landers.  But  in  this  respect  the  Danes  set  a  very  indifferent  example  to 
the  natives.  Half-castes  of  illegitimate  origin  abound,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, whatever  may  be  said  about  it  otherwise,  really  offers  a  premium 
for  errors  against  church  discipline.  If  a  young  officer  of  the  Government 
is  adjudged  to  be  parent  presumptive  of  a  brass-coloured  baby,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  pay  thirty-six  rigsdaler — or  about  four  pounds — to  the  Governor, 
and  he  will  be  troubled  no  further  about  the  matter.  Murder  is  almost 
unknown  now  in  Danish  Greenland  ;  very  few  cases  of  even  a  suspicious 
nature  having  occurred  for  many  years,  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
punishing  it,  so  little  is  the  commission  of  the  crime  calculated  on.  In  the 
"  good  old  times,"  if  two  men  quarrelled,  they  would  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity, until  a  harpoon  driven  through  the  back  of  one,  while  in  his 
kayak,  settled  the  dispute.  The  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Greenlander  is  his 
honesty.  Theft  is  almost  unknown  in  the  country.  Nobody,  unless, 
indeed,  he  be  very  weak,  or  very  suspicious,  ever  thinks  of  locking  his 
door  against  thieves.  When  he  goes  out  he  draws  it  to,  to  prevent  things 
being  meddled  with,  or  dogs  running"  in,  but  not  with  an  idea  that  if  he 
should  leave  his  table  covered  with  money  a  skilling  of  it  would  be  gone. 

Only  one  case  has  occurred  for  a  number  of  years,  of  a  thieving 
Greenlander,  and  this  person  was  altogether  so  remarkable  an  individual, 
and  of  such  special  interest  to  Englishmen,  that  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  One  autumn  evening  my  boatwomen 
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rowed  me  into  the  little  harbour  of  Ritenbenk,  a  dreary  little  settlement 
on  the  Waigatz  Strait — very  far  in  the  outer  world.  I  missed  Governor 
Anderson's  hearty  welcome  at  the  landing  ;  but  a  rascally-looking  Eskimo 
(with  a  head  shaped  like  the  Neanderthal  skull),  who,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, spoke  tolerable  English,  flavoured  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  oath 
of  British  commerce,  informed  me  that  the  Governor  was  out  "  training 
his  (blessed)  dogs."  This  worthy  I  subsequently  discovered  to  be  Samuel 
Immanuel,  who  accompanied  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  on  the  voyage  of 
the  Fox.  He  bears  the  reputation  of  having  degenerated  from  his 
residence  among  British  seamen,  notwithstanding  his  linguistic  accom- 
plishments. He  was  found  guilty  of  robbing  Kivitut  store-house,  up 
Disco  Fjord,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  that  he  should  be  publicly 
punished.  Accordingly,  at  the  flagstaff  at  Godhavn,  Mr.  Inspector  Olrik 
caused  to  be  administered  seven- and -twenty  lashes  on  his  bare  back. 
Again,  the  district  surgeon,  worthy  "  Laege  "  Pfaff,  complains  that  when 
Samuel  was  in  the  hospital  at  Jakobshavn,  he  stole  half  of  the  Doctor's 
winter  supply  of  pork.  When  M'Clintock  discharged  him  from  the  Fox, 
he  presented  him  and  Anton,  the  other  dog-driver,  with  about  two  boat- 
loads of  stuff,  and  describes  how  these  greasy  worthies  intended  disposing 
of  their  wealth.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  one  was  to  build  a  house  for  his 
mother,  and  a  church,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  the  Captain's  back 
was  scarcely  turned  before  the  two  sold  everything  for  a  mere  trifle,  and 
guzzled  until  the  proceeds  were  finished,  when,  having  contracted  a  mode 
of  living  above  their  income,  Anton  took  to  general  loafing  (a  very 
fashionable  occupation  in  Greenland),  and  Samuel  to  indiscriminating 
theft,  which,  it  appears,  brought  him  into  trouble.  As  a  rule,  however, 
everything  is  safe  in  Danish  Greenland, — a  fact  which  certainly  speaks 
volumes  for  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries,  when  we  know  how  villan- 
ously  addicted  to  picking  and  stealing  are  the  natives  on  the  other  side  of 
Davis  Strait,  and  to  the  north  of  the  glaciers  of  Melville  Bay.  Everything 
is  safe — with  one  exception — that  being  a  bottle  of  anything  in  the  shape 
of  grog.  The  Greenlanders  are  passionately  fond  of  spirits,  no  matter 
how  vile  may  be  the  quality,  so  long  as  it  "  brings  on  the  drunk." 
They  are  allowed  a  glass  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  other  high  festivals, 
and  when  rowing  in  boats,  the  Danish  officers  are  accustomed  to  give 
them  one  small  glass  of  schnapps  (costing  5d.  per  quart)  every  four 
miles.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  they  know  when  the  distance 
has  been  accomplished.  If  the  officer  is  not  so  cognizant,  coughs  and 
a  pantomime  of  swallowing  a  glass  of  grog  soon  remind  him  that  the 
boatmen  require  their  "  brandymik."  The  priest  at  one  of  the  settle- 
ments had  engaged  an  old  fellow  to  feed  his  dogs  in  winter,  the 
stipulated  payment  being  a  little  money  and  a  glass  of  schnapps.  Every 
morning  after  emptying  his  grog,  he  was  seen  to  bend  his  head 
reverently  ;  until,  being  watched,  he  was  observed  to  squirt  the 
spirits  back  again  into  a  bottle  concealed  in  the  breast  of  his  jacket. 
This  he  mixed  with  water  and  sold  to  the  other  natives,  so  that 
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the  old  rascal  lived  royally  on  Herr  Pastor's  morning  dram.  When 
the  annual  ship  comes  from  Denmark,  a  crew  of  natives  board  her 
outside  the  harbour  with  a  dusky  pilot.  For  their  services,  in  addi- 
tion to  pay,  they  receive  a  glass  of  schnapps.  Sometimes  this  glass  is 
sold  to  another  long  beforehand.  A  captain  of  one  of  these  ships  told 
me  that  he  could  never  understand  how  yearly  it  constantly  happened 
that  one  or  two  of  the  crew  were  intoxicated  after  receiving  the  dram, 
until  a  trusty  old  boatswain  put  him  "  up  "  to  the  trick.  A  man  after 
receiving  his  grog  will  go  behind  a  boat  or  a  mast  and  squirt  the  contents 
of  his  mouth  into  that  of  his  neighbour  to  whom  he  had  sold  it,  though 
the  amount  of  self-denial  required  to  be  exercised  in  a  case  of  this  nature 
must,  to  an  Eskimo,  be  enormous  !  Though  rather  addicted  to  striking 
very  close  bargains  with  their  good  friend  the  Tuluit*  they  are  yet,  apart 
from  business,  exceedingly  hospitable,  and  you  can  always  depend  upon 
the  best  their  huts  afford  if  by  chance  you  are  driven  to  seek  their  shelter 
from  the  storm,  no  return  being  asked  ;  though  the  custom  in  such  cases 
is  to  ask  the  master  of  the  house  to  share  what  provisions  you  may  have, 
especially  your  brandy-flask,  and  to  present  the  wife  with  a  rigsdaler 
when  you  come  away.  An  invitation  to  drink  coffee  before  their  thresh- 
old is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  great  regard  and  friendship.  The 
giving  of  vails  to  servants  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Greenland 
however.  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Inspector,  and  had  therefore  to  travel  much  about,  assured  me 
that  the  first  winter  he  was  in  the  country,  the  douceurs  he  gave  to 
the  servants  at  the  different  ports  where  he  halted  for  the  night  really 
exceeded  his  pay.  Servants,  moreover,  not  costing  much,  and  being 
worth  still  less,  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers.  There  is  one  servant 
whose  business  it  is  to  feed  the  dogs,  another  will  limit  her  exertion  to 
softening  the  stiff  sealskin  boot,  with  the  Kamik- stick,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  Reiser-coonah  or  travelling  wife,  because,  when  on  their 
travel,  the  men  have  to  apply  it  themselves  to  the  soles  of  their  boots,  and 
then  dry  the  dogskin  socks,  which  soon  get  wet  with  perspiration.  The 
woman  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the  boots,  if  asked  to  bring  a 
pitcher  of  water,  would  never  think  of  doing  so,  but  would  send  for  the 
boy  whose  special  duty  it  is,  though  he  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance. 
They  are  as  improvident  as  they  are  hospitable  ;  rarely  thinking  of  the 
future,  and  often  neglecting  to  lay  up  sufficient  food  for  the  winter ;  so 
that  they  will  sometimes  die  of  starvation  in  the  little  outposts  in  the 
winter  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  colonies,  through  broken  ice  and 
water,  to  receive  the  bread  which  the  Government  declares  no  man  shall 
die  for  the  want  of.  Again,  their  own  law  is,  that  everything  shall  be 
divided,  and  it  is  painfully  amusing  to  see  a  crowd  of  hungry  natives 
standing  on  the  shore,  waiting  for  an  adventurous  man  who  has  gone  out 

*  Their  name  for  the  English.  It  is  probably  derived  from  Tulgak — a  raven — in 
reference  to  the  black-tarred  sails  of  the  old  whalers.  Kablunak — applied  elsewhere 
to  all  the  whites — is  in  Danish  Greenland  reserved  for  the  Danes  alone. 
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among  the  broken  ice  and  trembling  bergs  to  kill  a  seal  for  the  starving 
settlement ;  yet  their  hunger  once  satisfied  the  offer  of  a  halfpenny 
diamond  ring,  or  a  scarlet  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  (such  as  is  sold  by 
the  Birmingham  Christians  to  the  slave-traders  on  the  Zambesi),  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  tempt  them  to  dispose  of  the  rest  for  dogs'  food.  It  is 
thus  much  the  same  whether  the  Government  gives  high  or  low  prices  for 
the  oil  or  ivory.  The  more  a  Greenlander  receives  the  more  he  wastes. 
Pay  a  native  a  few  rigsdaler,  and  the  chances  are  that  ten  minutes  after- 
wards you  will  see  him  disposing  of  the  whole  amount  in  the  trader's  shop. 
Thus  a  little  change  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  settlement,  because  it  does  not 
long  remain  in  any  single  individual's  pocket.  No  doubt  this  sharing  of 
the  product  of  the  hunt  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  community  always 
struggling  between  plenty  and  starvation,  but  it  conduces  to  the  stand-still 
of  the  natives  in  civilization :  a  hunter  having  no  stimulus  to,  or  reward 
for,  superior  exertion  or  skill,  except  the  vain-glory  of  the  thing — the  lazy 
worthless  loafer  being  every  whit  as  well  off  as  he. 

They  are  a  humorous  people,  fond  of  little  rough  jokes,  and  most  com- 
municative and  pleasant  with  those  whom  they  like  and  trust;  but  they 
are  very  little  to  be  depended  on,  and  are  curiously  vacillating  and  fickle. 
However,  if  they  once  decide  not  to  go  anywhere  with  a  person  whom  they 
despise  or  dislike,  no  bribe  will  tempt  them  to  change  their  determination ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  you  are  a  favourite,  it  is  not  altogether 
certain  that  they  will  really  go  with  you  until  you  are  fairly  outside  of  the 
place.  The  only  way  to  secure  them  is  to  advance  a  little  of  their  pay 
beforehand.  They  are  never  known  to  break  a  contract  of  this  nature. 
But  then  they  must  have  their  own  way,  and  to  pass  a  trading  post  without 
sleeping  and  drinking  kavit  would  be  an  innovation  unheard  of  in  Green- 
land. On  all  sides  you  would  be  told  that  it  was  impossible.  They 
are  fond  of  ridiculing  the  Europeans ;  indeed  this  forms  their  principal 
amusement  in  the  winter.  Any  little  peculiarity  in  person,  manner,  or 
conduct  will  be  instantly  noted  within  a  day  of  your  arrival.  The  result 
is  that  no  European  in  the  country  is  known  by  anything  but  some 
sobriquet,  sometimes  not  over-complimentary.  One  of  the  Governors  who 
has  a  remarkably  prominent  nose  is  called  "  Kringalik,"  the  nose  ;  another 
Tulgak,  the  raven,  from  his  dark  complexion ;  a  third  pitted  with  the 
small-pox  is  known  as  "  Cheese-rind  ;  "  Yahl,  the  naturalist,  was  known 
by  a  word  which  signifies  the  "  diligent  catcher,"  the  name  being 
applied  in  derision  of  his  entomological  and  botanical  researches,  and 
not  in  admiration  of  his  ability  to  catch  seals,  of  which,  indeed,  he  caught 
none.  One  of  our  party  being  a  little  stout  man  was  called  at  one  place 
Apalearsoak,  the  little  auk  or  rotje,  and  at  another  settlement  he  used  to 

be  known  as  "  the  pedler,"  Herr  A being  a  collector  of  all  sorts  of 

Eskimo  curiosities ;  while  another  foreigner,  who  did  not  impress  the 
people  much  with  his  wisdom,  is  remembered  as  Pitlokiak — the  weak- 
minded  man,  or  fool.  The  present  writer  was  first  called  "  Usuk,"  the 
bearded  seal,  and  finally  settled  down,  as  being  the  tallest  man  of  the  party, 
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into  "  Nerkersoak  " — great  muscle — (Nerke  flesh,  soak  great).  They  are 
very  fond  of  a  name  which  by  a  slight  twist  of  the  tongue  can  be  converted 
into  a  double  entendre,  as  many  Eskimo  words  can  be,  several  only  differing 
slightly  in  the  sound,  though  with  an  entirely  different  meaning.  Of  course 
you  are  the  last  man  to  know  of  your  own  name.  Among  themselves  they 
are  not  a  whit  better.  Ask  a  native  his  name  and  he  will  hesitate  to  tell 
you.  If  it  is  very  good  his  modesty  will  keep  him  from  mentioning  it,  but 
if  it  is  the  contrary  his  shame  will  equally  act  a  barrier  to  your  acquiring 
the  desired  information. 

In  reality  very  vain  and  great  braggarts,  they  are  affectedly  modest 
when  speaking  of  themselves,  and  laudatory  of  their  neighbours  or  their 
property.  "  Would  you  lend  me,"  they  would  say,  "  your  large  fine 
kayak,  as  my  miserable  thing  has  got  a  hole  in  it  ?  "  In  every  district  or 
two  the  Government  appoints  a  parson,  and  all  the  natives  are  nominally 
Christians,  and  are  baptized,  married,  and  buried  after  the  Lutheran  fashion. 
The  priest  comes  round  when  he  has  time,  and  marries  them  in  batches,  a 
certain  dispensation  being  allowed  in  the  meantime,  and  a  refusal  to  com- 
plete his  engagement  being  perfectly  unknown  on  the  side  of  the  male  lover. 
The  Lutheran  missionaries  are  supported  by  the  Government,  and  come 
out  for  a  term  of  years,  Greenland  falling  to  the  lot  generally  of  the  least 
brilliant  of  the  theological  licentiates  of  Copenhagen  University.  The 
Moravians — the  celebrated  Unitas  fratrum  of  Herrnhut  in  Germany — also 
have  missions  in  South  Greenland,  but  they  are  nbt  allowed  to  stretch 
further  north  than  65  deg.,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  were  allowed 
to  baptize  and  marry.  They  are  a  self-denying  set  of  men  and  women, 
but  much  too  austere  for  the  Greenlanders'  temporal  welfare.  Round  a 
Moravian  settlement  the  natives  are  generally  a  miserable  ragged  set  of 
wretches ;  attendance  at  church  three  times  a  day  allowing  of  little 
time  to  attend  to  seal-catching.  The  Danes,  though  they  bring  out 
stores  to  them,  yet  do  not  like  them ;  the  proverbial  professional 
hatred  not  being  starved  even  out  of  Greenland,  and,  moreover,  the 
Herrnhutians  are — Germans !  There  is  not  now  a  real  healthy  Pagan 
in  Danish  Greenland — Hans  Hendreich's  Smith  Sound  wife,  so  celebrated 
in  Dr.  Hayes'  narrative,  being  the  last ;  but  Shanghu's  pretty  daughter, 
whose  love-episode  poor  Kane  has  told  us  all  about,  is  now  settled  down 
at  Proven,  a  regularly  christened  woman.  Occasionally  a  wandering 
savage  or  two  comes  round  Cape  Farewell,  from  the  east  coast,  from 
unknown  lands.  Only  a  few  years  ago  some  came  to  Pamiadluk,  declaring 
that  it  was  two  years  since  they  had  left  their  homes  in  the  far  north, 
somewhere  near  the  Pole  doubtless.  Such  windfalls  are,  however,  soon 
pounced  upon  by  the  nearest  parson,  and  baptized  nolens  volens,  under  the 
name  of  Peder,  or  Jens,  cr  Hans,  and  a  most  gushing  description  of  his 
conversion  instantly  despatched  by  the  next  ship,  to  the  Danske  Missionair 
Tiddsskrift !  The  last  real  Pagan,  however,  was  an  old  fellow  who  lived 
at  Upernavik,  in  70  deg.  north  latitude.  When  asked  to  be  a  Christian, 
he  would  slap  his  broad  chest,  and  shout  in  a  voice  as  if  from  a 
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drum — "Why  should  I  be  baptized — I  can  provide  for  my  family — 1 
don't  hang  on  the  whites  like  the  baptized  Greenlanders  ;  "  and  so  a  Pagan 
lived  and  died  this  representative  man.  Every  Sunday  there  is  service  in 
the  little  wooden  church,  the  men  sitting  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on 
the  other.  The  priest  is  a  sight  for  gods  and  men — clad  in  his  sealskin 
trousers  and  boots,  with  a  dogskin  jacket,  the  collar  of  which  peeps  up 
above  his  high  Lutheran  ruff.  Service  is  in  Eskimo,  as  are  also  the 
sweetly  sung  hymns.  An  Eskimo  plays  the  organ  very  well  indeed,  while 
the  congregation  intone  out  some  such  hymn  as  the  following  : — 

Scerbsarmeta  tanko  okautiagut 

Sorapok  innardlungalloarmerput,  &c.  &c. 

On  a  summer  morning,  when  it  is  in  session,  there  issues  through  the 
cracks  in  the  church  door  an  unmistakable  odour  of  ancient  seal.  The 
church  wall  seems  to  be  a  regular  place  for  hanging  up  all  sorts  of  imple- 
ments of  the  chase.  For  instance,  there  is  a  musket  or  two  hanging  in  the 
corner,  some  paddles,  harpoons,  and  seal-lines,  all  on  the  outside.  It 
seems  as  if  some  of  old  Pliny's  Hyperborei  had  hung  up  their  arms  on  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  in  gratitude  for  their  escape  from  ship- 
wreck. 

Though  certainly  civilization  engrafted  on  savagedom  shows  itself  in 
a  tolerable  form  in  Danish  Greenland,  yet  even  here  missionary  influence 
has  its  less  bright  side,  and  we  still  find  some  of  the  uglier  features  of 
paganism  peeping  out  from  under  the  garb  of  transmarine  sanctity.  At 
Christianshaab  (where,  however,  there  is  no  resident  priest)  they  yet  drown 
the  groans  of  dying  people  with  their  heathen  songs  as  of  yore.  Old 
people  they  are  strongly  suspected  of  putting  out  of  the  way  ;  and  every 
trader  knows  that,  thoughtless  and  improvident  in  everything  else,  they 
buy  the  soap  to  wash  the  dead  a  good  while  before  the  last  moment  comes, 
and  often,  such  is  their  horror  of  touching  a  dead  body,  they  sew  up  the 
sufferer,  while  yet  alive,  in  his  sealskin  grave-clothes.  After  the  head  of  a 
family  dies,  you  can  generally  buy  a  kayak  tolerably  cheap,  because  there  is 
a  prevalent  objection  to  occupy  the  kayak  of  a  dead  man.  The  angekok, 
or  "wizard,"  though  according  to  missionary  report  his  influence  has  long 
since  ceased,  is  not  so  dead  as  some  people  would  imagine.  At  Maneetsok, 
near  Egedesminde,  there  is  said  to  be  an  old  fellow  who  does  a  little  in 
that  way  during  the  dark  winter,  though  he  stoutly  denies  it,  knowing  full 
well  what  a  priestly  frown,  with  all  its  attendant  inconveniences,  would 
fall  upon  him.  I  have  heard  of  another  who  yet  makes  a  fuller  display  of 
his  scepticism  in  regard  to  Luther's  doctrines  ;  and  I  know  a  family  who 
practise  an  even  darker  piece  of  superstition  within  the  sound  of  the  kirk 
bells  of  Jakobshavn,  with  its  fourteen  catechists  and  three  priests. 
When  the  members  of  this  family  kill  anything,  they  expose  a  portion  of 
the  animal  to  propitiate  Tournoursoak  (half  god,  half  devil),  in  a  cave  in 
the  mountains.  One  of  our  party  was  once  delayed  by  a  contrary  wind 
near  an  Eskimo  settlement,  and  an  angekok,  under  promise  that  he  would 
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receive  two  rigsdaler  and  "  a  schnapps  "  if  successful,  agreed  to  get  up  a 
north-west  wind ;  but  on  no  condition  was  the  priest  to  be  told  of  the 
exercise  of  the  black  art.  He  took  a  stick  and  dipped  it  in  some  grease  : 
then  selecting  a  lively  specimen  of  an  insect  occasionally  found  on  Eskimo, 
he  placed  it  on  the  grease  and  extended  it  in  the  air.  The  nasty  little 
creature  struggled  hard  to  get  free  in  the  direction  of  the  wished-for  wind, 
and  then  the  wizard  pronounced  the  charm  complete.  The  young  Green- 
landers  are  sharp  at  learning,  and  in  the  school  will  acquire  the  elements 
of  education  every  whit  as  quickly  as  Danish  children.  There  are  very 
few  children  in  Greenland  above  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  In  art  the  people  do  not  excel,  though  they  are  good  imitators. 
Nothing  can  they  design,  but  yet  they  will  produce  exact  imitations  of 
any  picture  or  piece  of  carving.  Models  of  their  canoes,  houses,  &c.  are 
continually  offered  for  sale  ;  and  you  cannot  go  round  some  of  the  settle- 
ments without  being  dodged  round  corners  by  women,  boys,  and  girls, 
wanting  you  to  buy  gaudily  embroidered  slippers,  belts,  or  tobacco-pouches 
of  dyed  seals' -leather.  The  native  cooper  at  Claushavn  wrought  for  more 
than  two  years  at  copying  a  set  of  chessmen  in  ivory.  At  one  of  the 
southern  missionary  establishments  they  produce  a  yearly  newspaper  with 
gorgeous  lithographs,  nearly  all  copied,  however,  from  the  Danish  illus- 
trated papers.  Many  of  the  illustrations  in  Rink's  Gronland  are  by  native 
draughtsmen. 

Engage  a  woman  to  make  you  a  suit  of  sealskin  clothes  or  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  she  must  have  another  suit  or  a  pair  of  boots  to  copy  from.  I 
asked  a  girl  to  make  me  a  sealskin  jumper  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
natives',  and  gave  her  an  English  shooting-coat  for  the  size.  What  was 
my  horror  to  find  my  garment  returned  in  a  day  or  two,  exactly  imitated — 
buttons,  pockets,  lids,  and  all  in  sealskin  ! 

I  do  not  know  into  what  class  Mr.  Ruskin  would  put  icelands  as  art-pro- 
ducing ;  probably  the  formula  would  be — icelands,  shrewd  intellect,  and  very 
material  art.  Yet  with  all  the  care  a  philanthropic  government  can  exercise, 
over  them,  the  Greenlanders  are  slowly  but  surely  becoming  extinct.  In 
old  Hans  Egede's  days — not  a  century  and  a  half  ago — the  population 
was  estimated  to  be  about  20,000,  though  he  knew  but  comparatively  little 
of  the  northern  portions  ;  but  soon  after  the  effects  of  civilization  became 
-evident.  In  1731  small-pox  was  introduced  from  Europe,  and  3,000 
were  cut  off;  and  so  with  one  disease  and  another,  until  in  1820  an  exact 
census  now  before  us  showed  the  total  population  to  be  6,286  people. 

In  1824  tl.e  total  population  was  6,331 
1830  6,997 


1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 


7,356 

7,877 
8,501 
9,185 
9,644 


Of  these  (1855)  1,327  were  married  males,  3,081   unmarried  males,  183 
widowers,  1,371   married  females,   3,166   unmarried   females,  and  561 
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widows.  Twenty-one  males  reached  from  66-70,  and  39  females  were 
about  the  same  age ;  8  individuals  were  aged  from  76-80,  and  one  woman 
had  reached  the  very  mature  age  of  ninety.  At  that  time,  October  1855, 
there  were  248  Europeans  in  Greenland.  Since  then  I  have  seen  no  later 
census;  but  until  1867,  the  population  remained  in  numbers  about 
stationary,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the  Moravian  settlements.  In 
1867,  an  epidemic  bronchial  disease  cut  off  about  four  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  (one  settlement  suffered  to  the  extent  of  about  ten 
or  eleven  per  cent.) ;  so  that  the  gradual  increase  shown  by  the 
table  is  now  reversed.  Moreover,  the  dogs  are  dying  off;  and  when- 
ever a  native  loses  his  dogs,  it  is  remarked  that  he  goes  very  rapidly 
down-hill  in  the  sliding- scale  of  Arctic  respectability,  becoming  little 
better  than  the  hanger-on  of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  sledge-team. 
Without  his  dogs  the  Greenlander  cannot  exist.  He  requires  them  to 
drag  home  the  seals,  the  white  whales,  the  sharks,  and  the  narwhals, 
which  he  kills  at  the  open  place  at  the  ice  in  the  winter.  When  the  dogs 
die  off,  then  the  master  must  follow.  He  has  no  ulterior  resource  of  agri- 
culture or  the  arts  of  civilization,  like  most  other  aborigines.  He  must  be 
a  Greenlander,  or  he  is  nobody.  He  has  no  higher  civilization  to  flee  to,  no- 
place  of  escape ;  and  hence,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  Greenland 
monopoly,  and  the  management  of  affairs  there  (and  volumes  are  written 
about  it  every  now  and  again,  and  lengthy  speeches  made  in  the  Danish 
Eigstadt),  still  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  greatly  improved.  The  Green- 
lander  must  follow  a  savage's  mode  of  making  his  living,  or  die.  A  few 
may  be  educated  and  become  Catechists  and  officers  of  the  Company  ;  one 
even  became  a  missionary  and  an  author,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions. 

Such  was  the  people  among  whom  we  lived — not  unhappily,  indeed,  on 
the  whole.  The  time  comes  when  we  must  leave,  and  all  is  packing  up 
and  good-by  with  "  Herren  Englander."  Every  day  little  deputations 
arrive  to  ask  us  to  drink  coffee  before  some  hospitable  threshold,  or  to  take 
some  little  farewell  dinner.  One  of  these  kindly  acts  of  hyperborean 
(though  by  no  means  frigid)  hospitality  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
these  notes  as  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  many  acts  of  good- will  and 
warm-heartedness  received  from  a  people  whom  I  can  scarcely  ever  hope- 
to  see  again.  Samuel  (not  he  of  the  Neanderthal  skull)  was  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  mixed  race  of  Greenlanders  about  our  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  skilful  hunter,  artificer,  and  maker  of  many  curiosities,  for  which 
he  had  found  a  customer  in  me.  He  insisted  that  I  should — Danish  fashion 
— take  "  kavit  "  with  him.  As  I  saw  that  the  invitation  was  intended  a& 
a  special  mark  of  favour,  and  that  the  refusal  would  be  a  mortal  affront,  I 
complied  most  gracefully,  though  I  had  drank  so  much  black  coffee  that 
day  as  to  give  me  little  hope  of  sleeping  all  night.  His  house  was  the 
ordinary  turf  mansion  situated  in  a  little  valley  and  entered  by  the 
usual  tunnel.  The  interior  was  in  noway  much  different  from  the  others,, 
except  that  it  was  more  cleanly  and  neat,  and  boasted  a  greater  variety 
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of  knicknacks — a  Dutch  clock,  a  cupboard,  and  several  glaring  prints  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  his  Empress,  and  a  fierce  red-faced  gentleman, 
whom  I  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  to  be  intended  for  "Albert 
Edward,  Prinds  af  Wales  og  Hertug  of  Cornwall.",  I  was  here  introduced 
to  Samuel's  wife  and  daughter — the  latter  with  the  softest  brown  eyes 
and  auburn  hair  I  ever  saw — both  of  whom  were  busily  manufacturing 
articles  of  household  attire  on  the  "  brecks,"  or  general  platform,  which 
occupies  one  side  of  the  house,  and  serves  the  purposes  of  bed,  table, 
and  chair.  The  house  is  very  warm,  and  I  am  begged  to  take  off  my 
coat,  following  in  this  fashion  the  rest  of  the  family,  most  of  whom  are  in 
a  state  of  semi-nudity.  There  are  many  other  folks  there,  but  they  are 
of  the  commonalty,  and  beneath  the  Tuluit's  attention.  I,  however, 
notice  them  patronizingly,  and  they  grin  from  ear  to  ear  by  way  of  reply. 
While  the  rather  lengthy  operation  of  preparing  the  coffee  goes  on,  the 
family  produce  their  penates  to  entertain  me,  while  the  women  examine 
the  texture  of  my  coat  and  scarlet  shirt  most  knowingly.  Samuel  shows 
me  his  tools,  and  how  he  uses  them ;  his  spears '  and  harpoons,  and 
allunaks,  and  the  work-box  he  made  for  his  wife  (which  does  him  much 
credit),  and  some  patterns  for  slippers,  painted  in  colours  by  his  little 
boy,  who  was  once  one  of  my  particular  henchmen,  but  is  now  dead. 
He  himself  has  just  recovered  from  a  long  sickness,  and  is  very  pale. 
He  plays  a  tune  on  the  fiddle,  and  the  younger  members  of  his  family, 
who  have  been  out  gathering  blueberries,  dance  most  joyfully  to  it.  He 
has  likewise  an  accordion ;  he  apologizes  for  its  being  a  little  out  of  tune, 
but  he  had  had  to  open  it  to  show  the  children  where  the  sound  came 
from !  And  then  the  wife  (who  has  been  a  handsome  blue-eyed  woman 
in  her  day,  for  they  are,  of  course,  all  of  a  mixed  breed),  with  a  woman's 
curiosity,  questions  me  in  broken  Danish  and  English  and  Eskimo,  all 
about  my  condition  in  life  :  if  I  am  married,  and  how  many  children,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on ;  and  all  the  gossips  are  delighted.  They,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, inquire  if  I  do  not  come  from  Scotland,  and  on  my  expressing 
astonishment  at  their  knowledge  of  geography,  Samuel  produces  an  ancient 
map,  and  points  out  the  land  of  my  nativity.  All  of  this  is  done  leisurely  as 
the  "  kavit "  boils,  and  as  I  sip  it  in  the  cleanest  of  cups,  they  pour  in  the 
soft  unction  of  hyperborean  flattery,  and  assure  me  with  an  air  which  means 
even  more  than  the  words  would  seem  to  express,  "  Efflete  eyunelak 
Tuluit,"  "  You  are  the  good  Englishman."  "  All  the  Inniut  (Eskimo)  will 
miss  you,  when  you  are  gone,  and  the  little  boys  will  have  no  one  to  throw 
skillings  to  them  now.  All  of  us  will  have  sick  hearts  when  you  go 
away."  To  all  of  which  an  ancient  dame  on  the  further  side  of  the 
"  brecks,"  whom  I  had  hitherto  thought  only  a  bundle  of  sealskins, 
echoes  in  a  voice  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  mattress,  * '  Yes,  especially  the 
Neviarsuik  / "  *  and  the  house  echoes  with  laughter,  as  the  joke  is 
apparently  thought  a  good  one.  I  grin  like  the  rest  as  it  is  explained  to 

*  Girls. 
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me  ;  though  Samuel's  daughter  blushes  crimson,  for  she  is  apparently  the 
butt  of  it.  Be  it  known,  however,  that  the  daughter  of  Samuel  bears  a 
highly  proper  reputation  in  Aetlumia,  and  is,  I  am  told  in  a  stage  whisper 
(at  which  she  again  blushes),  to  be  the  spouse  of  Peder  Zaccharias 
Brug,  when  that  young  gentleman  has  finished  his  new  kayak,  and 
Pastor  Neilssen  has  time  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  After 
we  have  finished  our  coffee,  we  have  blueberries  and  a  glass  of  schnapps, 
which  last  is  produced  with  the  air  of  smuggled  whisky ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  dearly  they  all  like  this  beverage,  the  extent  of  the  favour 
may  be  imagined.  When  all  is  over,  and  the  autumn  sun  is  getting  low, 
I  am  escorted  to  the  door  by  the  whole  family,  with  many  good-bys  and 
hopes  to  see  me  again  next  year,  and  take  my  departure  homeward.  We 
have  a  long  way  yet  to  go  before  we  meet  the  stout  ship  which  is  to  take 
us  to  Denmark.  We  have  to  share,  some  snowy  nights,  the  hospitality  of 
an  Eskimo  hut — very  savoury  and  very  warm — and  to  pass  miserable  days 
and  nights  enow  in  dreary  Akajaroah. 

Snow  is  falling  fast  as  we  leave  Greenland  behind.  All  have  some 
little  regrets  at  leaving  it.  One  thinks  of  the  eider-ducks  and  the  reindeer, 
another  of  the  glorious  glaciers  and  icebergs,  like  silver  castles  floating  in 
the  summer  sunlight  on  an  emerald  sea.  Everybody  joins  in  one  regret 
that  the  free  and  easy  life — so  novel  and  so  wild — is  at  an  end ;  that  behind 
lies  life  in  its  wildest  aspect — before  us  in  its  most  civilized,  but  also 
most  artificial  form. 

Yet,  after  all,  how  g.reen — how  right  pleasant — look  the  fading  woods  of 
Elsinore ;  *  how  pleasant,  yet  how  strange,  are  the  quaint  little  villages  along 
the  shores  of  the  Cattegat  and  under  the  shadow  of  Hamlet's  home.  We 
are  strangers  to  all  the  news  of  the  outer  world,  nor  can  we  obtain  any. 
Little  knows  the  Swedish  fisherman  who  sweeps  alongside  in  quest  of  skin- 
breeches  and  schnapps.  There  is  no  war  in  Europe  ''that  he  has  heard  of; " 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  French  Exhibition ;  and  there  is  no  use  asking 
him  about  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  ;  but  this  he  knows,  that  pota- 
toes are  "feer  rigsdaler  and  feer  skillings  a  tonder,  and  that  the  rye  crop 
ain't  worth  a  snap  of  the  fingers  !  "  A  golden- crested  wren  flies  on  board 
from  the  forests  of  Jutland.  This  is  very  homelike,  but  still  more  homely, 
though  not  so  pretty,  is  the  little  collier  whose  captain  and  crew  curse 
us,  both  loud  and  deep,  in  the  Newcastle  dialect,  for  sanguinary  Dutch- 
men, because  we  do  not  choose  to  get  out  of  his  tack.  An  hour  or  two 
afterwards  .we  are  on  the  "  Lang  Linea,"  in  Copenhagen,  shaking*  a  dozen 
kindly  Scandinavian  hands,  and  telling  the  strange  tale  of  how  we 
disappeared  in  the  outer  world  so  many  moons  ago. 

*  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  same  feeling  delighted  the  scurvy-riddled 
companions  of  poor  Willcm  Barentz,  when  escaping  from  their  ten  months'  imprison- 
ment in  Nova  Zembla.  "We  have  Gerrit  de  Veer  telling  us  in  his  quaint  account  of 
Three  Voyages ;  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen,  read,  or  heard  tell  of,  that  when 
they  reached  the  coast  of  Lapland,  "  wee  saw  some  trees  on  the  river-side,  which 
comforted  us,  and  made  us  glad,  as  if  we  had  then  come  into  a  new  world  ;  for  in  all 
the  time  that  wee  had  been  out,  we  had  not  scene  any  trees." 
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THE  railway  system  in  India  is  now  assuming  large  proportions.  It 
embraces  very  great  interests,  not  only  connected  with  that  country  but 
with  this,  and  is  daily  engaging  public  attention  more  and  more.  It  may 
be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  these 
important  public  works.  What  has  been  done,  would,  twenty  years  ago, 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  thing  almost  beyond  the  hope  of  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  if  we  stopped  where  we  are,  a  monument  would  remain  of 
British  wealth,  power,  and  skill.  It  is  now,  however,  regarded  as  but  a 
part  of  a  great  whole  :  a  third  of  what  has  yet  to  be  achieved.  It 
would  be  simple  platitude  to  dwell  upon  the  great  advantage  to  a  country 
like  India  of  internal  communication.  There  was  hardly  a  parallel  case  in 
the  world.  In  Europe  good  roads  existed  before  railways  were  introduced, 
and  the  means  of  transit,  if  limited,  were  not  to  be  despised.  In 
America,  roads  were  created  with  the  influx  and  spread  of  population,  and 
railways  in  the  same  way  accompany,  and,  in  some  instances,  precede  the 
occupation  and  cultivation  of  a  new  province.  But  in  India  there  was  a 
teeming  population,  plains  rich  in  agricultural  produce,  and  a  considerable 
trade ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  rivers,  and  one  or  two 
unbridged  roads,  no  means  of  internal  communication  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  commercial  and  social  wants  of  the  community  were  provided. 
Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  it  used  to  be  said  by  men  whose 
position  and  acquaintance  with  the  country  made  them  authorities  on  the 
subject,  that  railways  were  not  wanted,  and  would  not  answer.  Bailways 
might,  they  said,  be  made,  but  the  natives  would  not  use  them.  Caste, 
prejudice,  and  superstitious  fear,  would  be  stronger,  they  thought,  than  the 
natural  desire  to  go  to  and  fro.  Then,  with  regard  to  physical  difficulties, 
it  was  argued  that  the  scorching  heat,  the  soaking  rain,  the  overpowering 
torrents,  and  the  devouring  white  ant,  would  prove  such  destructive  agents, 
that  when  a  line  was  made,  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  would 
swallow  up  all  possible  earnings.  These  were  the  bugbears  which  appeared 
at  the  entrance  to  this  new  field  of  usefulness  and  wealth ;  but  one  after 
another  have  they  given  way.  The  railways  are  not  only  used  by  millions 
of  natives  every  year,  but  "  coppers  "  are  found  to  be  of  greater  considera- 
tion than  caste.  As  with  John  Gilpin,  and  "  loss  of  time,"  so  with  the 
well-to-do  native,  and  loss  of  caste — 

Although  it  grieves  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knows, 

Will  trouble  him  much  more. 

A  high  caste  will  rather  submit  to  the  indignity  of  sitting  cheek-by-jowl 
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with  his  own  servant  than  pay  the  extra  cost  of  a  second-class  fare  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  he  does  not  find  himself  the  worse  for  it  at  his  journey's  end. 
Engineering  skill  and  science  have  overcome  all  physical  obstacles,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  white  ant  are  hardly  ever  heard  of.  This  great  annihilator  of 
wood,  leather,  and  even,  it  has  been  alleged,  of  rupees,  likes  a  quiet  repast, 
and  is  deterred  from  applying  his  destructive  propensities  to  railway 
materials  by  the  vibration  of  the  passing  train.  It  can  well  be  understood, 
however,  that,  while  all  these  doubts  and  fears  were  entertained,  the 
Government  were  cautious  in  the  measures  which  they  took  to  introduce 
railways  into  India.  It  will  be  recollected  how  sceptical  we  were  in  this 
-country  when  travelling  by  steam-power  on  a  level  metal  road  was  first 
proposed  :  how  we  listened  to  accounts  of  the  breath  we  should  lose  if  we 
went  beyond  a  certain  speed ;  to  the  risk  to  life  we  should  incur  if  we 
passed  through  a  tunnel  of  any  great  length ;  and  to  descriptions  of  other 
like  phantoms.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  those  who  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  India  paused  before  they  engaged  in  any  extensive 
•schemes,  and  that  what  was  done  at  first  was  done  tentatively.  An  experi- 
ment of  a  hundred  miles  or  so  was  determined  on  for  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
^,nd  another  of  fifty  miles  for  the  Bombay ;  and  there  they  stopped, 
the  claims  of  Madras  being  postponed  for  a  time.  These  experimental 
lines  were  to  cost  a  million  and  a  half.  The  one  starting  from  Calcutta 
was  committed  to  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company ;  the  other  commencing 
at  Bombay  to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula.  Contracts  were  entered  into  with 
these  companies  in  1849,  and  operations  were  commenced  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  a  moot  question  whether  the  agency  of  joint-stock  companies 
was  the  best  that  could  be  employed  for  carrying  out  these  works,  involving 
as  it  did  the  necessity  for  State  assistance  and  State  control.  It  arose,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  peculiarities  and  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  governments 
in  India  were  not  then  in  a  position  to  undertake  a  duty  of  this  nature.  It 
was  new  to  them,  and  the}7  had  no  instruments  at  hand  equal  to  the  task. 
The  notion  of  making  railways  did  not,  moreover,  originate  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  first  started  by  private  individuals,  among  whom  the  names 
of  Stephenson,  Chapman,  and  Andrew  were  conspicuous,  and  they  formed 
themselves  into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  particular 
projects.  Agencies  were  thus  recognized  and  established  before  much 
•consideration  had  been  given  to  the  matter,  and  the  Government  entered 
into  negotiations  with  them.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  money ;  the 
people  of  this  country  would  not  subscribe  it  without  some  distinct  prospect 
of  a  return  upon  their  outlay,  and  the  people  of  India  would  not  subscribe 
at  all.  The  guarantee  of  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  was 
accordingly  given,  and  with  it  was  necessarily  combined  a  complete 
Government  control,  such  hopes  being  held  out  to  the  shareholders  of 
increased  profits,  in  the  event  of  successful  management,  as  would,  it  was 
thought,  counteract  the  enervating  effects  of  a  guarantee.  Whatever  faults 
-"belong  to  the  system,  it  was  an  excellent  device,  under  the  exceptional 
-circumstances  of  the  case,  to  satisfy  an  important  public  want.  There  cun 
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be  no  doubt  that,  without  it,  we  should  not  now  have  had  upwards  of  four 
thousand  miles  of  railway  in  India.  The  idea  of  incurring  an  expenditure 
of  eighty  millions  sterling  would  never  have  been  entertained  tvfenty  years 
ago  by  the  boldest  of  those  who  were  most  sanguine  as  to  the  resources  of 
India ;  and  if  any  financier  had  proposed  to  add  this  sum  to  the  direct  debt 
of  India,  he  would  have  been  considered  a  reckless  enthusiast.  And  what 
has  been  done  ?  Year  by  year  the  capital  has  been  gradually  raised  by  the 
companies,  and  steadily  expended,  and  there  has  never  been  a  suspension 
of  operations  by  reason  of  want  of  funds.  That  this  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if  Government  had  raised  the  money  without  the  instrumentality  of 
the  companies — if  Government  had  kept  the  construction  of  the  lines  in 
their  own  hands — the  history  of  other  public  works  in  India  abundantly 
proves.  The  money  raised  under  the  guarantee,  though  deposited  with 
Government,  is  placed  in  their  treasury  for  specific  purposes,  "  and  thus," 
says  Captain  Davidson,  R.E.,  lately  of  the  Public  Works  department  in 
India,  "  it  has  happened  that,  even  during  years  of  great  anxiety  and  com- 
motion, funds  sufficient  for  the  annual  outlay  on  railways  have  always 
been  forthcoming." 

The  experimental  lines  had  hardly  been  commenced  before  Lord 
Dalhousie  arrived  in  India.  He  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  without  consideration.  But  he  was  a 
man  whose  thoughts  took  a  wide  range,  whose  judgment  was  clear,  and 
whose  actions  were  prompt.  The  subject  of  railways  was  in  his  mind ; 
for  he  had  just  left  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  where  he  had  learnt 
not  only  the  importance  of  railway  communication,  but  the  necessity  for 
care  and  circumspection  in  regulating  the  railway  affairs  of  a  county. 
Lord  Dalhousie  soon  saw  that  the  so-called  experiments  ought  not  to 
stop  the  way  for  a  more  extended  system.  He  accordingly  sent  home 
a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  recommended  that 
it  should  be  parcelled  out  and  allotted  to  different  companies.  His 
propositions  met  with  a  cordial  and  ready  response  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  views  were  shared  by  the 
Board  of  Control ;  and  the  great  system  of  communication  which  is 
now  being  extended  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was  forthwith 
undertaken. 

Thus  commenced  those  vast  works  the  results  of  which  we  have 
now  before  us.  The  task  of  execution  was  not  light;  and  it  was  not 
made  easier  by  the  novelty  of  such  operations  in  the  country,  or  by  the 
necessity  for  transporting  all  the  iron  for  the  bridges  and  permanent  wayv 
and  a  large  mass  of  other  materials — including  coal  for  some  lines  and 
wooden  sleepers  for  others — from  England,  and  then  having  to  carry  them 
many  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior  by  very  imperfect  means  of  con- 
veyance. The  main  lines  have  been  laid  out  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  greatest  political  and  commercial  advantages,  and  extend  in  a  zigzag 
fashion  across  the  peninsula.  Commencing  on  the  south-west  coast  at 
Beypore,  a  line  stretches  over  to  Madras,  thence  proceeds  to  Bombay,  and 
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from  that  city  crosses  to  Calcutta,  joining  in  its  course  the  great  line 
which  extends  to  the  north-west  frontier,  by  way  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and 
Lahore.  Besides  supplying  an  easy,  safe,  and  cheap  means  of  communi- 
cation from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  a  wide  basis  is  thus  formed  for 
a  network  of  railways  over  the  country,  and  a  most  important  aid  is  pro- 
vided for  future  extensions.  The  natural  configuration  of  the  country 
presented  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character.  On  one  side  a  range  of 
mountains  had  to  be  crossed;  in  some  places  large  rivers,  occasionally 
with  shifting  beds,  had  to  be  spanned ;  in  others,  solid  permanent  road- 
ways had  to  be  formed  upon  low  swampy  plains,  involving,  perhaps,  miles 
of  viaduct  or  culverts  ;  and  in  others,  again,  thick  jungles,  the  retreat  of 
wild  beasts  and  the  hotbeds  of  fever,  had  to  be  penetrated.  At  one  time, 
too,  we  must  not  forget,  the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  threatened  destruction 
of  life  and  property.  The  engineer  on  the  Indian  railways  has,  therefore, 
not  only  needed  skill  and  energy,  but  also  courage  and  intrepidity,  to  face 
and  conquer  his  difficulties  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mistakes  which  have 
here  and  there  been  committed,  both  the  servants  of  the  companies,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Government,  deserve  great  credit  for  what  has  been 
achieved. 

The  5,900  miles,  which  comprise  the  present  sanctioned  system, 
have  been  divided  into  twelve  separate  undertakings.  These  vary  in 
extent  from  1,500  to  30  miles,  and  in  the  amount  of  their  capital  from 
31,000,000?.,  to  600,000?.  They  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  about 
94,000,000?.  With  the  exception  of  the  Calcutta  and  South-Eastem, 
which  was  lately  transferred  to  the  Government,  and  the  line  from  Lahore 
to  Peshawur,  which  is  273  miles  in  length,  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
companies,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — 


Railway. 

Miles. 

Description. 

The  East  Indian 

1,502 

From  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  with  a  Branch  from 

Allahabad  to  Jubbulpore. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula 

1,267 

From  Bombay  in  a  N.  E.  direction  to  Jub- 

bulpore ;  in  a    S.  E.  direction  to  Raichore, 

with  a  Branch  from  the  N.  E.  line  to  Nagpore. 

The  Madras 

861 

From  Madras  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  Raichore  ; 

in  a   S.  W.  direction  to  Bey  pore  on  the 

opposite  coast,  with  a  Branch  to  Bangalore. 

The  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 

312 

From  Bombay  to  Baroda  and  Ahmedabad. 

Central  India 

The  Scinde 

109 

From  Kurrachee  to  Kotree. 

The  Punjaub 

246 

From  Moultan  to  Umritsir. 

The  Delhi 

320 

From  Umritsir  to  Delhi. 

The  Eastern  Bengal 

159 

From  Calcutta  to  Joalundo. 

The  Great  Southern 

168 

From  Negapatam  to  Trichinopoly  and  Caroor 

on  the  Madras  line. 

The  Oude  and  Rohilcund 

672 

From  Cawnpore  to  Lucknow,  and  thence  S.  E 

to  Benares  and  N.  W.  to  Bareilly,  with 

Branches. 

The  Calcutta  and   South 

29 

From  Calcutta  to  Port  Canning 

Eastern 
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These  companies  represent  53,500  shareholders  and  bondholders.  They 
have  raised  82,500,000/.  of  capital,  and  have  expended  80,000,000?.  They 
have  sent  out  from  this  country  materials  to  the  amount  of  3,600,000  tons, 
and  of  the  value  of  24,250,000/.  They  possess  1,000  locomotives,  about 
4,000  vehicles  for  passengers,  and  20,800  for  goods.  They  last  year 
carried  upwards  of  15,000,000  passengers,  from  whom  they  received 
1,591,0007.,  and  2,870,000  tons  weight  of  goods,  for  which  they  received 
3,135, 0001.  In  the  same  year  their  expenses  amounted  to  2,730,0007. 
They  have  received  25,750,0007.  for  guaranteed  interest,  and  have  paid 
back  12,250,0007.  of  this  sum.  They  were  incorporated  by  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  they  are  regulated  by  an  Act  of  the  Indian  Legislature,  and 
their  relations  with  the  Government  are  denned  by  contracts.  The  practical 
effect  of  these  agreements  is  to  produce  co-operation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  companies.  Each  company  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  depart- 
ment of  Government.  The  multiplication  of  agencies  seems  unnecessary, 
and  the  unequal  division  of  work  indicates  an  absence  of  method  in  the 
original  plan.  With  each  company  there  must  be  additional  expense  and 
additional  friction.  A  territorial  division  of  the  country  would  probably 
have  been  a  more  convenient  arrangement.  Four  or  five  companies 
might  then  have  had  a  distinct  field  allotted  to  each.  In  the  case  of  the 
Scinde,  the  Indus  Valley,  the  Punjaub,  and  the  Delhi  companies,  remedial 
measures  are  about  to  be  taken  by  amalgamating  them.  It  is  a  natural 
question  to  ask  by  whom  has  the  money  for  these  lines  been  contributed  ? 
Have  the  funds  been  supplied  principally  in  England  or  India  ?  We  find 
that  out  of  82,376,0007.  only  800,0007.  has  been  subscribed  in  India, 
and  not  half  of  this  is  held  by  natives.  Thus  the  capital,  the  skill,  the 
materials  have  all,  for  the  most  part,  gone  from  England.  India  has 
provided  the  labour. 

The  cost  of  Indian  railways  has  been  greater  than  was  expected.  It 
may  be  that  the  original  estimates  were  too  low,  that  they  were  the 
calculations  of  sanguine  projectors,  by  whom  difficulties  were  underrated ; 
it  may  be  that  wages  and  the  price  of  materials  have  so  risen,  and  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  have  so  failed  in  respect  to  the  supply  of 
some  of  the  articles  which  form  the  component  parts  of  a  railway,  that 
the  whole  basis  of  these  estimates  has  been  changed.  But  for  all  that 
the  cost  has  been  higher  than,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  it 
should  have  been  if  strict  economy  had  been  observed.  Allowances  must 
be  made  for  the  damage  committed  during  the  mutiny  on  some  of  the 
works,  and  for  the  losses  which  the  unavoidable  suspension  of  operations 
on  the  same  occasion  produced.  But  after  all  this  has  been  taken  into 
account  the  balance  when  divided  shows  a  high  mileage  rate.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions.  Southern  India  exhibits  a  favourable  contrast 
to  the  northern  and  western  provinces.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the 
most  has  been  made  of  the  favourable  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
economy  and  skill  have  set  their  mark  upon  the  works  there.  The  railway 
in  the  hands  of  the  Madras  company,  which  in  this  country  is  so  ably 
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presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Walker,  and  in  India  has  been  so  well  managed, 
has  cost  on  the  average  12,OOOZ.  per  mile,  while  the  East  Indian,  whose 
affairs  in  England  are  equally  well  administered  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  B.  W.  Crawford,  M.P.,  will  cost  about  20,000/.  per  mile.  But 
in  the  latter  case  the  mutiny  committed  havoc,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  such  as  to  require  expensive 
works  (including  three  or  four  bridges  longer  than  those  over  the  Thames 
in  London),  which  necessarily  raise  the  mileage  cost.  Then,  again,  the 
expenditure  on  the  Great  Southern  has  not  come  to  9,0007.  per  mile, 
while  that  of  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  is  nearly  24,OOOZ.  The  average 
mileage  cost  of  the  whole,  taking  the  cheap  and  dear  together,  is  about 
17,OOOL,  and  this  is  exclusive  of  land,  for  which,  perhaps,  another  500/. 
should  be  added.  This  does  not  compare  unfavourably  with  other 
•countries.  In  France  the  average  cost  has  been  about  27,000/.  per  mile  ; 
in  Austria  and  Belgium,  18,000/. ;  in  Holland,  20,000/. ;  in  the  United 
States,  about  12,OOOZ.,  for  an  inferior  kind  of  work.  The  future  lines  in 
India  will  not  cost  so  much.  They  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  existing 
lines  in  conveying  the  materials  up  country,  and  this  will  alone  effect  an 
important  saving.  Some  of  the  present  companies  have  had  to  pay  rates 
for  the  conveyance  of  permanent-way  materials  and  bridge-work,  which 
have  added  at  least  1,500/.  per  mile  to  the  cost  of  their  lines.  In  future, 
too,  the  Government  and  the  companies  will  work  by  the  light  of 
•experience.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  Committee  of  Government  and 
Eailway  officers  who  last  year  investigated  the  subject,  that,  "  without 
any  sacrifice  of  necessary  strength  and  permanence,  such  modifications 
<;ould  be  introduced  in  the  system  of  construction  as  should  prevent 
the  cost  of  railways  in  any  case  exceeding  10,000/.  per  mile  of  single 
line,  and  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  most  of  the  lines  likely 
to  be  undertaken  could  be  completed  in  an  efficient  manner  at  a  far  less 

£OSt." 

With  regard  to  the  character  and  description  of  the  works  which  have 
involved  this  outlay,  the  object  has  been  to  secure  sufficient  strength  and 
durability.  A  single  line  of  rails  has  at  present  been  the  rule,  but  excep- 
tions to  a  considerable  extent  have  been  deemed  advisable.  Out  of  a 
length  of  4,096  miles  of  open  line,  600  are  double.  The  tunnels  (of 
which  there  are  very  few),  the  cuttings,  and  foundations  for  the  bridges, 
have  been  made  suitable  for  a  double  line,  but  only  one  set  of  rails  is 
laid  down  at  first.  A  uniform  gauge  of  five  feet  six  inches  has  been 
adopted.  The  weight  of  the  rail  varies  from  eighty-four  to  sixty  pounds 
to  the  yard.  The  lighter  one  seems  to  have  been  preferred  latterly, 
Steel  rails  have  also  been  sent  out.  In  places  where  the  ballast  is 
suitable,  iron  sleepers,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  saucer,  have  been  found 
to  answer  admirably.  There  has  been  more  difficulty  than  could  have 
been  supposed  in  obtaining  good  timber  for  sleepers,  and  even  where 
wood  is  largely  used,  it  has  been  found  more  advantageous  to  send  out 
-ereosoted  Baltic  sleepers  from  this  country  than  to  use  those  hewn  in 
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India.  In  like  manner  grease,  oil,  hemp,  cotton-waste,  quinine,  &c., 
are  sent  from  England  and  delivered  at  a  rate  cheaper  than  ilo.ej  can 
be  obtained  at  from  native  markets.  This  condition  of  things  should  not 
continue  when  the  internal  communications  of  the  country  are  more  com- 
plete. It  seems  strange  that  the  commodity  which  is  almost  at  the  door, 
as  it  were,  should,  either  from  inferiority  of  quality  or  from  the  charges 
for  transit,  be  more  expensive  and  difficult  of  access  than  when  it  has 
been  carried  backwards  and  forwards  thousands  of  miles.  The  products 
of  India  which,  above  all  others,  would  promote  the  economical  construction 
and  working  of  the  railways  are  iron,  coal,  and  wood.  In  Bengal,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  coal,  of  fair  quality,  but  not 
equal  to  English,  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  the  advantage  of  this 
accessible  source  of  fuel  is  manifest  in  the  expenses  of  the  locomotive 
department  of  that  company.  While  the  railways  on  the  Bombay  side 
are  paying  at  the  rate  of  50s.  and  60s.  a  ton  on  delivery  at  Bombay,  the 
East  Indian  obtains  coal  at  10s.  In  Central  India,  on  the  Nerbudda, 
coal  also  exists  ;  and  when  the  railway  is  brought  into  the  neighbourhood, 
the  produce  of  these  fields  will  be  available  for  the  lines  running  across  the 
peninsula,  and  will  assist  to  lessen  their  working  charges.  The  only  place 
where  iron  is  at  present  likely  to  be  worked  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
rails  or  chairs  is  in  Kumaon,  towards  the  north-west  of  India.  The  metal 
produced  from  these  mines  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  it,  and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  bringing  it  when 
made  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  works  are  established,  to  the 
plains,  has  hitherto  excluded  it  from  the  market.  These  impediments 
are,  however,  about  to  be  removed  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  or 
tramway  which  will  bring  the  iron-works  into  direct  communication  with 
the  trunk  line  of  railway  now  being  executed  in  Rohilcund.  Wood  for 
fuel  is  another  important  article.  The  economy  of  using  wood,  when  due 
precautions  against  fire  are  taken,  is  proved  by  experience.  It  is  most 
desirable  to  keep  up  an  unfailing  supply  of  timber  by  the  preservation 
and  renewal  of  forests.  Active  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  this  end. 

We  have  above  alluded  to  some  of  the  difficulties  of  railway  construc- 
tion in  India.  Prominent  among  the  formidable  works  are  those  which 
occur  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  in  its  ascents  up  the  moun- 
tains which  run  parallel  with  the  coast  at  Bombay.  Two  passes  or  ghats 
are  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
length  of  the  incline  up  the  Thul  ghat  is  nine  miles,  and  its  height,  from 
its  commencement,  is  972  feet.  That  up  the  Bhore  ghat  is  fifteen  miles, 
and  its  height  1,830  feet.  The  steepest  gradient  on  either  is  one  in 
thirty-seven.  Tunnels,  embankments,  cuttings,  and  viaducts  follow  each 
other  with  marvellous  rapidity.  It  is  on  these  sections  that  so  many 
works  have  unfortunately  failed  lately,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  specifications  were  prepared,  and  the  rapid 
and  negligent  way  in  which  the  operations  were  carried  on.  The  line 
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is  now  being  placed  in  a  substantial  state  of  repair  ;  but  this  will  not  be 
done  without  a  considerable  expenditure.  A  warning  is  thus  given  that  we 
should  not  attempt  cheap  works.  It  would  be  preferable  to  have  tem- 
porary wooden  stagings  over  a  ravine  or  river  than  a  bridge  composed  of 
rubble  in  a  case  of  bad  masonry.  We  know  and  see  what  the  one  is — 
the  other  is  only  deception.  "  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten,"  may  apply  to 
railway  embankments  and  bridges  as  well  as  to  vegetation.  Rapidity  or 
haste,  if  it  does  not  imply  carelessness,  involves  imperfection  of  some 
kind  or  another.  On  the  East  Indian  Railway,  some  works  of  great 
magnitude  occur.  Among  them  are  three  bridges,  which  carry  the  line 
over  the  Soane,  and  over  the  Jumna  at  Allahabad  and  Delhi.  They  are 
made,  after  designs  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Rendel,  the  consulting  engineer,  with 
brick  or  stone  foundations,  and  wrought-iron  girders  above.  One  has 
twenty-eight  spans  of  150  feet  each,  another  fifteen  spans  of  200  feet,  and 
the  third  twelve  spans  of  205  feet.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this 
immense  mass  of  iron  had  to  be  conveyed  a  distance  of  many  thousand 
miles  by  sea  and  land,  that  one  part  had  to  be  fitted  into  another  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  child's  puzzle,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  operations  in  India.  The  Bombay  and  Baroda  Railway  is 
intersected  by  several  broad  rivers,  requiring  waterway  to  an  extent  of 
six  miles.  This  is  effected  by  bridges  of  wrought-iron  girders,  supported 
on  cast-iron  screw  piles,  connected  by  diagonal  and  horizontal  bracing. 
As  another  example  of  the  difficulty  of  bridge  construction  in  India,  the 
viaduct  which  takes  the  Delhi  Railway  over  the  Sutlej  may  be  cited. 
The  river,  which  runs  through  a  valley  five  miles  wide,  has  for  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years  flowed  along  the  northern  side  ;  but  it  is  now 
changing  its  course  to  the  southern  side.  This  alteration  has  taken  place 
while  the  bridge  was  in  course  of  construction,  so  that,  originally  designed 
for  a  length  of  4,000  feet,  it  has  now  to  be  extended  2,200  feet  to  cross 
the  present  stream.  The  Charing  Cross  Railway  bridge  over  the  Thames 
took,  if  we  mistake  not,  three  or  four  years  to  construct,  with  all  the 
materials  and  the  best  professional  experience  and  skill  close  at  hand. 
Fancy  the  erection  of  a  dozen  such  bridges  ten  thousand  miles  off,  with 
ironwork  which  has  to  be  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles  inland  after  its 
arrival  from  this  country,  the  labour  being  performed  by  Hindoos,  under 
European  supervision,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  has  been 
done  on  the  railway  between  Calcutta  and  Lahore. 

Only  one  or  two  short  lines  of  light  railway  have  been  constructed  in 
India,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  tramways.  These> 
however,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  many  places  where  works  of  a  more 
expensive  kind  would  be  unnecessary.  The  wants  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  might  be  supplied  by  means  of  a  line  with  narrow  gauge,  engines 
of  small  power,  light  rails,  stout  wooden  bridges,  and  moderate  gra- 
dients, which  should  not  involve  half  the  cost  of  a  line  on  the  ordinary 
scale.  Where,  however,  large  traffic  may  be  calculated  upon,  and  where 
a  break  of  gauge  would  produce  expense  as  "well  as  delay  and  incon- 
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venience  in  working,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  present  system  should  be 
continued. 

As  regards  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  Indian  railways,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  fair  prospect  of  good  returns.  The  receipts  both  from 
passengers  and  goods  are  already  very  large,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  working  does  not  bear  an  unfavourable  comparison  with  other 
countries.  Taking  some  lines  separately,  their  expenses  are  not  so  great 
as  the  best-managed  English  railways.  Last  year  the  Madras  line  was 
worked  and  maintained  for  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  ;  the  East 
Indian  for  51,  and  the  Eastern  Bengal  for  42  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  the  Bombay  and  Baroda,  and  the 
Scinde  were  63,  67,  and  78  per  cent,  respectively.  With  lines  of  certain 
lengths,  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  will  probably  cover  the  average 
•expenses.  There  are  a  few  sources  of  expense  which  are  peculiar  to  India. 
Fuel  in  many  parts  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  scarce  and  dear.  European 
agency  is  also  costly.  Mr.  Crawford,  Chairman  of  the  East  Indian  Railway, 
•estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  European  labour  in  India  was  as  five 
to  one  in  England.  It  is  a  great  object  to  train  natives  for  some  of  the 
active  duties,  but  at  present  it  is  requisite  to  send  out  not  only  engineers, 
managers,  locomotive  superintendents,  but  engine-drivers,  mechanics,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  pointsmen  and  guards.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the 
strength  of  Europeans  working  under  a 


Bloody  sun  at  noon, 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 


must  be  husbanded,  and  that,  necessary  as  it  is  in  all  places  to  avoid  over- 
taxing the  powers  of  railway  servants,  it  is  doubly  so  in  India.  Natives 
will,  however,  soon  be  able  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the  working  of  the 
lines.  Now  the  proportion  appears  to  be  about  one  European  to  fifteen 
natives.  A  greater  difference  still  will  before  long  be  established.  The 
natives  are  very  useful  as  station-masters,  accountants,  and  clerks,  but 
where  nerve  and  presence  of  mind  were  required  they  at  first  failed.  A 
native  pointsman,  for  instance,  has  sometimes  been  known  to  quit  his  post 
at  the  critical  moment  when  a  train  approached  the  points  he  had  to  turn. 
They  have,  however,  improved  by  practice,  and  are  becoming  more  and 
more  qualified.  The  effects  upon  the  works  by  floods  and  inundations 
are  not  to  be  underrated.  Fires  are  perhaps  more  common  in  India,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  vegetation  during  the  hot  season.  Last 
year  the  embankments  of  our  English  lines  presented  proofs  of  how  soon 
conflagrations  will  occur  when  everything  is  parched.  The  live  ashes  from 
the  engine,  when  forced  by  the  draught  of  the  train  against  the  wood- 
work of  a  truck,  has  been  known  to  set  a  train  on  fire.  Every  precaution 
is  accordingly  taken,  and  a  fire  insurance  has  been  established  by  each 
company,  so  that  if  loss  occurs  it  ir.ay  be  equally  distributed  over  each 
half  year's  revenue.  Thefts  sometimes  occur,  and  a  police  force  is  em- 
ployed on  each  line  to  check  the  tendency  to  pilfer  and  to  plunder  which 
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exists.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  thieves  concealed  themselves  in  the 
trucks  of  a  night-train,  and  on  approaching  a  part  of  the  line  where  accom- 
plices were  stationed,  they  quietly  dropped  bale  after  bale  of  cotton,  which 
were  carried  off  into  the  interior.  The  culprits  were  detected,  however, 
and  duly  punished. 

One  great  advantage  that  Indian  railways  possess  is  that  there  is  no 
competition.  The  field  is  so  immense,  and  the  country  so  imperfectly 
provided  with  communication,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any 
excuse  for  competition.  Government  hold  in  their  hands  the  reins  which 
guide  the  charges,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  public  against  fares 
which  are  unduly  high.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  their  aim  to  relieve 
the  country  from  the  burden  of  the  guarantee  by  augmenting  the  receipts. 
This  is  probably  best  accomplished  by  the  development  of  traffic  through 
the  operation  of  moderate,  if  not  low,  rates.  With  regard  to  passengers,  the 
third- class  are  the  main  great  supporters  of  the  railway.  They  not  only 
travel  in  far  greater  numbers  than  any  other  class,  and  pay  the  largest  sums 
into  the  coffers  of  the  companies,  but  they  go  over  the  longer  distances. 
The  Government  have  wisely  arranged  to  perform  their  part  of  the  duty 
connected  with  the  regulation  of  fares  by  fixing  maximum  rates,  leaving  it 
to  the  railway  authorities  to  establish  such  charges  within  those  rates  as 
shall,  in  their  opinion,  be  the  most  remunerative.  The  twofold  object  of 
obtaining  for  the  people  a  cheap  means  of  travelling,  and  of  committing 
to  those  who  should  be  the  best  judges  the  task  of  working  the  traffic  to 
the  utmost  advantage  of  all  concerned,  is  thus  gained.  Under  existing 
arrangements,  a  third-class  passenger  may  travel  at  the  rate  of  from  one- 
third  of  a  penny  to  one  halfpenny  per  mile  ;  the  second-class  from  three- 
farthings  to  one  penny ;  and  the  first  from  three-halfpence  to  twopence- 
farthing.  The  lowest  class  goods,  consisting  of  bricks,  iron,  salt,  &c.,  are 
carried  for  three-farthings  per  ton  per  mile ;  the  next,  in  which  cotton, 
flax,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  grain  are  included,  for  one  penny  and  one 
eighth  per  ton,  and  so  on.  Vehicles  suitable  for  the  climate  are  pro- 
vided. Every  carriage  has  a  double  roof,  and  is  fitted  with  Venetian 
blinds ;  and  some  of  the  first-class  carriages  have  the  convenience  of 
lavatories,  reclining  couches,  &c.  It  is  more  easy  to  keep  out  the  heat 
than  the  dust,  so  that  a  supply  of  water  becomes  a  great  luxury.  The 
carriages  are  from  nine  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high.  Vehicles 
with  double  tiers  are  in  use  in  some  places.  The  space  overhead  is  not 
reduced,  as  the  natives  dispense  with  seats,  and  prefer  to  squat  on  the 
floor.  Railway  travelling  becomes  much  the  same  as  elsewhere.  The 
steam-whistle,  the  station-bell,  the  English  "  all  sight,"  are  familiar 
sounds  there  as  here.  The  scenes  at  the  stations  resemble  those  on  our 
lines  in  holiday  time — only  the  faces  are  black  instead  of  white,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  confusion  and  noise.  A  native's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  time,  or  his  inability  yet  to  believe  in  the  daily  regularity  of  a  train 
service,  brings  him  to  the  station  hours  before  the  train  is  due,  and  when 
it  arrives,  the  crushing  and  screaming  betray  surprise  and  unreadiness 
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after  all.  With  an  equal  disregard  of  the  flight  of  time,  but  in  a  different 
way,  the  petty  rajah  will  arrive  at  a  station  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  squiredom,  looking  as  if  the  railway  was  made  for  him,  and  will 
find,  to  his  indignation  and  disgust,  that  the  train  has  not  waited  his 
pleasure,  but  has  gone  two  minutes  before.  The  enjoyment  or  tedium  of 
a  journey,  as  the  case  may  be,  depends  upon  the  same  causes  as  prevail 
elsewhere.  Health,  weather,  sceneiy,  companions,  make  travelling  plea- 
sant or  disagreeable,  just  as  life  in  general  is  affected  by  such  external 
influences.  The  eye  becomes  sometimes  wearied  with  the  arid  plain,  the 
jungle,  and  the  marsh,  and  a  distant  hill,  after  some  hours'  journey,  is 
refreshing  in  the  extreme  ;  but  if  your  route  is  up  the  ghats,  between 
Bombay  and  Poonah,  or  under  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  you  are  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery. 

The  only  accidents  peculiar  to  India  are  those  which  are  the  result  of 
floods,  cj'dones,  and  such  disturbances  of  the  elements.  In  1864  the  lower 
part  of  Bengal  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  but  although  sheds 
were  levelled  to  the  ground,  roofs  were  torn  away,  and  part  of  a  train, 
including  the  engine,  was  blown  over,  no  lives  were  lost.  On  this  occasion 
damage  to  the  extent  of  50,000?.  was  done  to  railway  property.  On  another 
occasion,  on  the  Bombay  side,  the  results  were  even  more  disastrous.  A 
viaduct  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  was  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  a  flood,  and  a  night-train  following  soon  after  ran  into  the 
vortex,  taking  with  it  a  number  of  native  passengers,  fourteen  of  whom  were 
killed.  The  bridge  over  the  Nerbudda  Eiver,  on  the  line  between  Bombay 
and  Baroda,  has  more  than  once  suffered  injury  from  the  violence  of  the 
torrent.  In  Scinde,  on  one  occasion,  a  whole  village  on  the  banks  of  a 
nullah  was  carried  away  and  brought  down  a  railway  bridge  in  its  ruin. 
Wild  animals  have  also  occasionally  been  the  cause  of  accidents.  The  other 
day  an  elephant  charged  a  train  and  was  killed,  but  such  was  the  resistance 
which  he  offered  that  the  engine-driver  was  thrown  off  and  injured.  A 
buffalo  has  also  been  known  to  throw  a  train  off  the  line  by  getting  in  its 
way.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  special  causes,  railway  travelling  is  as  safe 
in  India  as  in  England.  Last  year  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  one 
and  a  half  per  million.  There  are  perhaps  more  frequent  cases  of  death 
rom  natural  causes  in  Indian  railway  trains  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
ominous  heading  "  found  dead  "  may  be  seen  on  the  returns  of  casualties. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  many  natives  commence  a  journey,  in  extremis, 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  sanctified  spot  where  to  die,  and  the  vital 
spark  expires  before  the  poor  creature  can  reach  his  destination.  Many 
pilgrims  also  are  induced  to  journey  to  their  shrines  in  a  condition  of 
health  which  should  forbid  the  undertaking.  Their  strength  fails,  or 
cholera  attacks  them,  and  they  are  gone  before  the  train  stops.  They 
are  perhaps  friendless  and  alone ;  aid  is  not  given,  nor  alarm  sounded 
by  their  fellow-travellers,  from  timidity  or  indifference ;  and  when  the 
carriages  are  searched  they  are  "  found  dead." 

The  most  important  staples  of  the  country  which  are  carried  by  railway 
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are  cotton,  grain,  jute,  sugar,  indigo,  hides,  opium,  &c.  This  country  is 
so  much  interested  in  the  first  commodity,  that  a  word  may  be  said  about 
it,  and  the  effect  that  railways  have  had  upon  its  cultivation  and  cost. 
Railway  communication  now  exists  between  almost  every  cotton-field  and 
the  sea-coast.  This  is  one  great  point  gained.  Cotton  is  now  brought 
safely,  cheaply,  and  in  an  undamaged  condition  to  the  port  of  shipment, 
whereas  before  it  was  conveyed  on  animals'  backs  or  in  carts,  it  was  weeks, 
instead  of  hours,  on  the  road,  and  reached  the  coast  impure  within  and 
dirty  without.  A  safe  and  rapid  communication  was  the  first  step  towards 
improvement ;  but  the  great  point  was  price.  With  all  the  measures  that 
could  be  taken  to  make  Indian  cotton  suitable  for  the  English  market,  it 
would  only  have  been  able  in  exceptional  years  to  have  competed  with 
the  American  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  rebellion  in  America 
was  accordingly  a  grand  opportunity  for  India.  The  price  will  probably 
never  be  what  it  was  before  that  war.  While  it  lasted,  very  large  quan- 
tities of  Indian  cotton  were  exported  to  this  country,  and  a  stimulus  was 
given  to  its  culture,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality.  Hopes  may 
still  fairly  be  entertained  by  Indian  growers  that,  with  care  in  the  pre- 
paration, and  attention  to  the  mode  of  packing  cotton,  vitality  and 
strength  will  be  given  to  the  trade.  Railways,  in  short,  have  been 
instrumental  in  providing  a  better  article  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  quicker 
time. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  effects  which  railways  have 
already  produced ;  but  they  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
They  have  developed  the  resources  of  the  country ;  they  have  added  to 
its  military  strength ;  they  have  stimulated  trade  ;  they  have  improved 
the  material  and  social  condition  of  the  people  ;  they  have  helped  the 
missionary  and  the  schoolmaster ;  and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  have  saved 
the  lives  of  a  starving  population.  The  feeling  produced  in  the  minds  of 
the  uneducated  natives  when  the  iron  horse  was  first  seen  by  them  was  that 
of  horror  and  alarm.  They  salaamed  and  fell  on  their  faces  when  a  train 
approached.  Fear  has  been  succeeded  by  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
powers  of  the  locomotive.  From  suppliants  for  its  protection,  they  have 
now  become  its  familiar  and  constant  supporters.  The  effect  upon  a  man 
of  education  and  eminent  position — no  less  a  person,  in  fact,  than  Sheer 
Ali,  Ameer  of  Affghanistan — was  the  other  day  illustrated,  when  he,  for 
the  first  time,  travelled  on  a  railway.  Having  examined  the  road,  the 
locomotives,  and  the  carriages,  and  having  gone  over  the  workshops 
attached  to  the  line,  "  No  longer,"  said  he,  "  can  we  talk  of  Aristotle  and 
Diogenes." 

We  have  thus  far  been  discussing  the  past.  One  word  now  as  to  the 
future.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  grand  future  for  Indian  railways,  and  for 
the  country  which  possesses  them.  They  are,  it  appears,  to  be  extended 
in  all  directions — cautiously,  of  course,  but  steadily  and  certainly.  And 
it  is  proposed  that  Government  shall  undertake  many  of  the  new  lines 
without  the  intervention  of  companies.  While  we  think  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  was  right  to  employ  the  agency  of  companies  at  the  time  and  in  the 
way  they  did,  there  are,  we  acknowledge,  many  good  and  cogent  reasons 
for  attempting  at  the  present  moment  another  system.  A  good  work  has 
been  done  under  the  one  system  :  a  good  work  may  be  done  under  the 
other.  But,  while  a  new  one  is  adopted,  the  old  one  does  not  deserve  to- 
be  condemned.  It  was  a  valuable  contrivance  to  supply  an  urgent  want, 
and  it  met  a  difficulty  which  no  other  plan  would  then  have  overcome. 
It  does  involve,  however,  somewhat  cumbrous  machinery,  a  certain  division 
of  responsibility  in  raising  the  money,  and  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
would  be  necessary  if  funds  were  borrowed  direct  by  Government.  It 
confers  also  upon  individuals,  who  really  run  none  of  the  legitimate  risks 
of  enterprise,  profits  which  might  just  as  well  be  poured  into  the  coffers 
of  the  State.  These  are  sufficient  reasons,  if  the  Government  is  equal 
to  the  task,  for  attempting  a  different  system  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  Government  is  not  just  as  capable  as  the  companies  of  carrying  out 
the  work.  Government  will  proceed  by  the  light  of  past  experience,  and 
they  can  command,  to  a  greater  degree  than  anybody  else,  all  the  requisite 
resources  of  money,  knowledge,  and  skill.  Past  errors  and  past  mistakes- 
may  be  turned  to  useful  account.  "  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed." All  that  is  required  is  a  well-organized  system  of  administration, 
so  as  to  secure  the  proper  application  of  all  resources  to  the  great  object 
in  view.  Any  system  is  to  be  commended  that  ensures  economy.  The 
less  the  cost,  the  greater  extent  of  line  will  be  constructed,  and  the  more 
will  the  country  benefit.  For  wherever  that  hard  rigid  line  of  iron  pursues 
its  course,  it  will  take  with  it  the  softening  influences  of  civilization  and 
peaceful  industry. 
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Certain  of  the  more  famous  places  of  pilgrimage  in  England  previous  to 
the  Reformation  are  referred  to  by  Cranmer  in  his  Catechism.  He  tells 
his  readers  'that  men  were  "  greatly  seduced  by  certaine  famouse  and 
notoriouse  ymages,  as  by  oure  Ladye  of  Walsingham,  oure  Ladye  of 
Ippeswyche,  Saynt  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Saint  Anne  of  Buckestone,  the 
Rood  of  Grace,  and  suche  lyke :  whom  many  of  your  parentes  visited 
yearly,  leaving  their  owne  houses  and  familyes.  To  them  they  made 
vows  and  pilgrimages,  thinkyng  that  God  would  heare  their  prayers  in 
that  place  rather  than  in  another  place.  They  kissed  their  feete  devoutly, 
and  to  theim  they  offred  candles,  and  ymages  of  waxe,  rynges,  beades, 
gold  and  sylver  aboundantly." 

"  Playing  a  pilgrimage,"  as  Chaucer  calls  it,  no  doubt  often  proceeded 
from  good  and  proper  motives  enough  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  certainly 
resulted  in  the  grossest  scandals.  Pierce  Plowman  gives  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  in  language  that  cannot  be  reproduced.  That  our  Lady's 
shrines  were  often  regarded  as  convenient  places  for  assignations  we  have 
sufficient  evidence.  Here  is  a  verse  of  a  ballad  in  the  Pepys  collection  : — 

As  I  went  to  WaLsingham, 

To  the  shrine  with  speede, 
Met  I  with  a  jolly  palmer 

In  a  pilgrimc's  weede. 
"Now,  God  you  save,  you  jolly  palmer  !  " 
"  Welcome,  lady  gay  ; 
Oft  have  I  sued  to  thee  for  love." 
"  Oft  have  I  said  you  nay." 

"  The  good  Scottyshe  freer,  Father  Donolde,"  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  cried  out :  "Ye  men  of  London,  gange  on 
yourself  with  your  wives  to  Wyllesdon,  in  the  devyl's  name,  or  else  keep 
them  at  home  with  you  with  sorrow." 

Master  William  Thorpe  is  an  early  instance  of  a  man  getting  him- 
self into  trouble  for  heretical  notions  about  pilgrimages.  In  1407  he 
was  accused  of  saying,  amongst  other  things,  that  "  those  men  and 
women  that  go  to  pilgrimages  to  Canterbury,  to  Beverley,  to  Kar- 
lington,  to  Wolsinghame,  or  to  any  suche  other  places,  ar  accursed  and 
made  foolisch,  spending  their  goodes  in  waste."  Thorpe's  own  account 
of  what  occurred  at  such  times  shows  us  that  there  was  little  if  any 
asceticism  practised  :  "I  knowe  well  that  when  divers  men  and  women 
will  goe  thus  after  their  owne  willes,  and  finding  out  one  pilgrimage,  they 
will  ordaine  with  them  before  to  have  with  them  both  men  and  women 
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that  can  well  sing  wanton  songes,  and  some  other  pilgrimes  will  have  with 
them  bagge-pipes :  so  that  everie  towne  that  they  come  through,  what 
with  the  noise  of  their  singing,  and  with  the  sound  of  their  piping,  and 
with  the  jangling  of  their  Canterburie  bels,  and  with  the  barking  out  of 
dogges  after  them,  that  they  make  more  noice  than  if  the  King  came  there 
away,  with  all  his  clarions  and  many  other  minstrels.  And  if  these  men 
and  women  be  a  moneth  out  in  their  pilgrimage,  many  of  them  shall  be 
an  halfe  yeare  after,  great  janglers,  tale-tellers,  and  liars."  To  these 
charges,  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  makes  a  most 
ludicrous  rejoinder.  It  is  quite  right,  he  argues,  the  pilgrims  should  have 
minstrels.  "When  one  of  them  that  goeth  barfote,  striketh  his  toe  upon 
a  stone  and  hurteth  hym  sore  and  maketh  hym  to  blede,  it  is  well  done 
that  he  or  his  felow  begyn  with  a  songe  or  else  take  out  of  his  bosome  a 
bagge-pype  for  to  drive  away  with  suche  myrthe  the  hurte  of  his  felow. 
For  with  soche  solace  the  travell  and  weriness  of  pylgremes  is  lightely  and 
merily  broughte  forthe."  To  such  archiepiscopal  wisdom  Thorpe  of  course 
had  no  answer ;  and,  probably,  had  to  congratulate  himself  on  spending 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  prison,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  the  stake  for  an 
obstinate  heretic. 

The  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  until  a  very  formidable  rival  appeared  in  that  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  The  Milky  Way  itself,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  the 
particular  habitation  of  the  Virgin,  was  known  in  those  days  as  the 
Walsingham  Way.  Among  royal  visitors  to  this  shrine  may  be  mentioned 
Henry  III.,  the  first  four  Edwards — Edward  I.  making  the  pilgrimage  in 
gratitude  for  his  narrow  escape  from  a  large  stone,  which  fell  on  the  spot 
where  a  moment  before  he  had  been  playing  chess — David  Bruce, 
Henry  VI.,  and  Henry  VHI.  with  Queen  Catharine.  Spelman  tells  us  that 
on  one  occasion  Henry  walked  barefoot  from  Barsham,  in  order  to  present 
the  image  with  a  valuable  necklace.  The  Paston  letters  make  frequent 
mention  of  this  pilgrimage.  Mrs.  Paston,  for  instance,  in  her  pretty 
letter  after  hearing  of  her  husband's  illness,  says  :  "  My  mother  behested 
(voiced)  another  image  of  wax  of  the  weight  of  you  to  our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham :  and  she  sent  four  nobles  to  the  four  orders  of  friars  at  Norwich  to 
pray  for  you  :  and  I  have  behested  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham 
and  to  St.  Leonard's  for  you."  The  Church  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Leonard's 
at  Norwich,  we  are  told,  was  famous  at  this  time  for  the  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  images  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Holy  Cross,  and  St.  Anthony  ;  but 
became  afterwards  much  more  distinguished  by  the  visitation  of  pilgrims 
far  and  near  to  the  image  of  good  King  Henry  VI.,  by  whose  miraculous 
effects  great  cures  were  supposed  to  have  been  performed.  Justice  Yelverton 
thanks  his  right  worshipful  cousin,  John  Paston,  "especially  for  that  ye 
do  much  for  our  Lady's  house  at  Walsingham,  which  I  trust  verily  ye  do 
the  rather  for  the  great  love  that  ye  deem  I  have  thereto :  for  truly  if  I  be 
drawn  to  any  worship  or  welfare,  and  discharge  of  mine  enemies'  danger, 
I  ascribe  it  unto  our  Lady."  The  shrine  was  made  in  the  form  of  the 
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Santa  Casa  of  Nazareth,  and  rivalled  that  of  Becket  himself  in  splendour. 
Of  the  many  miracles  attributed  to  our  Lady,  here  is  a  specimen : — The 
priory  had  a  very  low  and  narrow  wicket- door,  "  not  past  an  elne  hye,  and 
three-quarters  in  bredth.  And  a  certain  Norfolk  knight,  Sir  Kaaf 
Boutetourt,  armed  cap-a-pee  and  on  horseback,  being  in  days  of  old — 1314 
— persued  by  a  cruel  enemy,  and  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  taken,  made 
full  speed  for  the  gate,  and  invoking  this  Lady  for  his  deliverance,  he 
immediately  found  himself  and  his  horse  within  the  close  and  sanctuary 
of  the  priory,  in  a  safe  asylum,  and  so  fooled  his  enemy."  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  this  being  a  veritable  history,  for  was  there  not  a  full 
account  engraved  on  a  plate  of  copper  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
the  pilgrims? 

The  injunctions  issued  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1538,  and  again  in  1539, 
for  taking  away  and  defacing  the  images  and  bones  of  supposed  saints, 
with  all  the  monuments  of  their  pretended  miracles,  pretty  well  put  an 
end  to  pilgrimages,  although  in  1542  we  still  find  one  person  at  least 
accused  of  going  to  Walsingham.  The  image  itself,  together  with  some 
other  famous  ones,  as  those  of 'Islington,  &c.,  had  been  brought  in  1538  to 
Chelsea,  and  there  burnt.  Besides  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  some  of 
her  milk,  Walsingham  boasted  of  a  finger  of  St.  Peter,  which  Erasmus, 
in  his  amusing  account  of  his  pilgrimage  thither,  declares  was  as  big  as 
that  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes. 

Another  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin  was  at  Worcester.  Egwin, 
the  third  bishop  of  that  see,  and  first  abbot  of  Evesham,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  person  to  introduce  images  into  the  churches  of  Britain. 
He  was  induced  to  do  so  by  the  Virgin  herself,  who  appeared  to  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  make  her  an  image  that  should  be  worshipped 
at  Worcester.  In  later  times  we  find  there  was  a  very  large  image 
there,  about  ten  feet  in  height,  held  in  great  reverence ;  but  there  must 
have  been  some  curious  mistake  perpetrated  at  some  time  or  other,  for 
the  Virgin,  when  stripped  of  her  veils,  was  found  to  be  a  bishop  ! 

To  describe  all  the  famous  English  images  of  the  Virgin  would  be  an 
endless  task,  but  one  or  two  may  have  a  passing  notice.  One  already 
alluded  to  by  Cranmer,  appears  again  in  Sir  T.  More's  Dyaloyue: — "  Of 
all  our  Ladyes,  sayth  one,  I  love  best  our  Lady  of  W'alsyngam.  And  I, 
sayth  the  other,  our  Lady  of  Ipswyche."  These  two  ladies  shared  the  same 
fate.  Another  was  our  Lady  of  Wilsdon,  about  which  Elizabeth  Sampson 
was  "  convented"  in  1508,  for  calling  it  a  "  burnt-tailed  elf  and  a  burnt- 
tailed  stock ;  and  if  she  might  have  holpen  men  and  women  who  go  to 
her  on  pilgrimage,  she  would  not  have  suffered  our  tail  to  be  burnt." 
Another  was  our  Lady  of  the  Tower  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  in  relation  to 
which  John  Falkes  was  brought  before  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  for  saying,  "If  it  could  speak  to  me,  I  would  give  it  a  half- 
penny worth  of  ale."  Other  images  were  at  Staines,  Doncaster,  Lincoln, 
&c.  Miraculous  as  were  the  powers  possessed  by  these,  strange  to  say, 
none  of  them  managed  to  save  themselves  at  the  Reformation.  One  at 
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Malahide  Castle  must  be  credited  with  some  cleverness,  however.  When 
Miles  Corbet,  one  of  the  Regicides,  took  possession  of  the  castle  in  1653, 
the  Virgin  there  suddenly  disappeared,  only  to  return  when  the  intruder 
fled  for  his  life  to  the  Continent. 

The  "  Roode  of  Grace  "  mentioned  by  Cranmer  was  that  of  Boxley,  in 
Kent.  It  certainly  possessed  great  accomplishments.  John  Hooker,  of 
Maidstone,  gave  Bullinger  an  amusing  description  of  them ;  but  a  verse 
from  the  Fantassie  of  Idolatrie  will  sufficiently  serve  our  purpose  : — 

He  was  made  to  jogle, 
His  eyes  would  gogle, 

He  wold  bend  his  browes  and  frowne ; 
With  his  head  he  wold  nod, 
Lyke  a  proper  young  god, 

His  chaftes  would  go  up  and  downe. 

Upon  the  order  of  Cromwell  this  image  was  carried  to  Paul's  Cross.  The 
machinery  by  which  the  movements  expressing  pleasure  and  displeasure 
were  effected  was  publicly  exposed  ;  and  after  a  sermon  by  Hilsey,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  figure  was  destroyed.  *  Another  famous  rood  from 
Bermondsey,  which  Elizabeth  Sampson,  already  mentioned,  had  ventured 
to  call  "  Sim  Saviour  with  kit  lips,"  was  demolished  at  the  same  time. 

Another  celebrated  rood  was  anciently  at  Winchester.  When  Bishop 
Ethelwold — whose  beautiful  Benedictional  forms  one  of  the  many  treasures 
at  Chatsworth — had  expelled  some  secular  canons,  and  put  monks  in  their 
place,  the  seculars  appealed  to  Dunstan  for  redress.  Whilst  the  matter 
was  being  discussed,  a  crucifix  settled  it  by  calling  out,  "  God  forbid  it 
should  be  so  :  ye  decided  well :  ye  would  not  do  well  to  change! "  Canute 
gave  it  his  crown,  and  made  it  "  king  over  all  the  land." 

Near  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's  was  another  rood,  very  famous,  and 
profitable  to  the  dean  and  canons  at  all  events,  though  it  had  a  for- 
midable rival  in  the  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwold,  with  its  many  treasures, — 
among  them  a  magnificent  sapphire,  given  by  Richard  de  Preston,  citizen 
and  grocer  of  London. 

Two  other  places  of  resort  derived  their  attractions  from  the  "  blood 
of  our  Lord "  deposited  there.  One  of  these,  in  Gloucestershire,  is 
alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  Pardoner's  Tale  : — 

By  Goddes  pracious  hert,  and  by  his  nayles, 
And  by  the  blood  of  Crist  that  is  at  Hayles. 

The  other  was  the  House  of  the  Bonhommes  at  Ashridge  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  grandson  of  King  John,  had,  whilst 
travelling  in  Germany,  become  possessed  of  this  relic,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Charlemagne,  and  gave  a  portion  to  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  places.  Its  authenticity  was  vouched  for  by  Pope  Urban  IV. 
At  Hailes,  the  blood  could  not  be  seen  by  any  that  were  in  a  state  of  mortal 
sin.-  As  pardon,  however,  was  to  be  had  for  money,  the  pilgrims  "  con- 
tinued to  make  presents  till  they  bribed  heaven  to  give  them  the  sight  of  so 
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blessed  a  relic,"  a  boon  generally  vouchsafed  when  their  purses  were  nearly, 
or  altogether  drained.  The  trick  in  this  case  was  managed  by  means  of  a 
vial,  one  side  of  which  was  dark,  the  other  transparent :  what  the  blood 
itself  turned  out  to  be,  the  Fantassie  will  tell  us  : — 

There,  were  we  flocked, 
Lowted  and  mocked  : 

For  nowe  it  is  knowen  to  be 
But  the  blood  of  a  ducke 
That  long  did  sucke 

The  thrifte  from  every  dcgre. 

Westminster  also  possessed  a  similar  relic,  deposited  by  Henry  III., 
who  had  received  it  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
genuineness  of  the  relic  in  this  instance  was  attested  by  the  seal  of  the 
Patriarch.  The  King  himself  carried  it  to  Westminster  on  foot  in  1247. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  presented  an  equally  authentic  relic, — the  im- 
pression of  the  foot  of  our  Saviour  made  at  His  ascension,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Palestine  by  some  friars  preachers  :  and  even  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  King's  treasures,  for  he  bequeathed  "our  grete 
pece  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  oon  of  the  leggs  of  Saint  George,"  given 
him  by  the  Cardinal  of  Amboys,  Legate  of  France,  to  be  placed  within 
the  railings  of  his  tomb. 

The  attractions  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  consisted  principally  in  the 
sanctuary  it  afforded  to  criminals  even  of  the  worst  description.  The 
murderer's  chair — the  Frid-stol — is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  minster,  and 
consists  of  one  entire  stone,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Scotland. 
Certain  fees  were  required  to  be  paid  by  those  seeking  sanctuary.  The 
bailiff  for  administering  the  oath  was  to  receive  two-and-fourpence  ;  and 
the  clerk  of  the  court  for  inserting  the  name,  fourpence.  "  At  Beverley," 
says  Professor  Phillips,  in  his  excellent  book,  The  Rivers,  Mountains,  and 
Sea  Coast  of  Yorkshire,  "  was  the  shrine  of  St.  John,  preceded  by  an 
earlier  settlement  marked  by  '  four  stones,'  from  which  we  infer  that  it 
was  the  British  Pedwarllech  and  Greek  Petouaria,  chief  city  of  the  Pariwi, 
as  it  still  is  of  the  East  Riding.  From  Pedwarllech,  we  have  Bevorlac, 
Beverley.  To  St.  John  of  Beverley,  Athelstane  offered  the  sword  which 
had  waved  in  triumph  at  Brunanburgh,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  victories." 

The  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  which  Chaucer  has  immortalized,  was 
not  the  only  attraction  at  Canterbury.  The  Cathedral  boasted  of  no  less 
than  400  relics.  Amongst  them  was  some  of  the  clay  from  which  God 
moulded  Adam ;  Aaron's  rod ;  the  bed  of  the  Virgin ;  specimens  of  her 
spinning ;  fragments  of  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  ;  of  the  table  of  the  Last 
Supper  ;  of  the  rock  on  which  the  Cross  stood  ;  besides  many  other  objects 
connected  with  our  Lord. 

Heading,  also,  had  a  great  attraction  in  the  spear  which  pierced  our 
Lord's  side  ;  and  the  angel — with  one  wing  gone — that  brought  it  to 
England.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  spear  was  earned  off  to  Notley  ;  but 
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inquiries  were  made  after  it,  which  resulted  in  its  being  sent  up  to  London 
to  Cromwell.  The  relic,  however,  for  which  Henry  I.  founded  the  Abbey 
in  1121,  was  the  hand  of  St.  Philip,  which  his  daughter  Maud  brought 
back  from  Germany,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor.  It  had 
a  gold  covering,  but  this  Eichard  the  Lion-hearted  appropriated  when  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  it  remained  defenceless  till  John  Lackland 
presented  a  whole  mark  of  gold  to  provide  a  new  cover  for  it. 

Glastonbury  was  the  resting-place  of  so  many  saints — Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  and  his  companions,  St.  Patrick  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  &c., — • 
as  to  be  called  the  second  Eome.  The  contents  of  its  museum  of  curiosi- 
ties were  both  various  "and  interesting.  There  might  be  seen  part  of 
Rachel's  tomb,  the  altar  on  which  Moses  poured  out  oil,  part  of  his 
autograph  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  some  manna  of  the  wilderness ;  and 
other  memorials  connected  with  the  Old  Testament.  Later  relics  also 
abounded.  There  were  two  pieces  of  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  some  of 
the  gold  offered  by  the  Wise  Men,  one  of  the  vessels  of  Cana, — another  of 
these  ubiquitous  objects  was  given  by  the  Lord  Prior  of  St.  John's  to  the 
Nunnery  Church  of  Clerkenwell  in  1269 ;  some  of  the  stones  which  our 
Lord  was  tempted  to  change  into  bread  ;  fragments  of  the  five  loaves  with 
which  He  fed  the  five  thousand  ;  some  of  His  hair ;  part  of  the  hem  of 
His  garment ;  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Besides  these,  Glastonbury  could  boast  of  one  more  object  of  very  great 
interest — the  grave  of  King  Arthur.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us  he  was 
present  at  its  discovery  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  That  King,  whilst  in 
Wales,  had  heard  in  one  of  the  songs  about  Arthur  the  tradition  as  to 
his  burying-place.  He  caused  search  to  be  made,  and  presently  came  upon 
a  stone,  with  the  inscription  in  very  rude  letters:  "Hie  jacet  sepultus 
inclytus  Rex  Arturius  in  Insula  Avalonia."  Nine  feet  below  this,  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  were  found  the  huge  remains  of  the  good  king,  and  by  his 
side  Queen  Guinevere,  with  her  golden  hair  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  when 
Arthur  used  to  play  with  it  "  not  knowing ;  "  but  on  a  touch  it  crumbled 
into  dust.  Arthur's  skull  showed  no  less  than  ten  fractures,  the  most 
extensive  of  all  being,  no  doubt,  the  one  he  received  when  "  so  deeply 
smitten  through  the  helm  "  at  the  great  battle  of  Camlan.  Edward  I.  and 
his  Queen,  Eleanor,  were  so  interested  in  the  matter,  that  the  tomb  was 
again  opened  for  their  inspection.  The  two  skulls  were  kept  in  the 
treasury,  and  a  magnificent  monument  erected  over  the  grave ;  but 
all  disappeared  at  the  Reformation. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  the  sacred  standard  of  the  martyred  king, 
from  which  the  town  derived  its  name, — the  brother  of  Alfred,  so  cruelly 
murdered  by  the  Danes.  His  head  was  found  forty  days  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  a  wolf,  which  gave  it  up  quietly  and  walked  away. 
When  placed  near  the  body,  it  reunited  itself  so  cleverly  that  the  line  of 
junction  was  scarcely  visible.  Bearing  the  sacred  standard  Henry  II. 
marched  out  against  his  son,  and  of  course,  by  means  of  it,  gamed  the 
victory.  It  was  to  Bury  that  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  sent  the  standard 
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of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  which  he  had  taken  on  his  way  to  Palestine. 
There,  too,  was  the  altar  on  which  Count  Melun,  in  King  John,  tells 
the  English  nobles  the  King  has  sworn  to  put  them  all  to  death  if  Lewis 
is  victorious,  having  just  before,  on  that  same  altar, 

sworn  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

At  the  Dissolution  the  commissioners  found  some  of  the  coals  that 
roasted  St.  Lawrence,  parings  of  St.  Edmund's  toe-nails, ''  Thomas  a 
Becket's  penknife  and  boots,  and  as  many  pieces  of  the  true  cross  as 
would  have  made  the  original.  One  valuable  relic — a  piece  of  St.  Andrew's 
finger,  set  in  silver — had  been  pledged  for  40?. ;  but  the  visitors,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  house,  estimating  it  rather  lightly,  perhaps,  left  it  in 
pawn. 

Butler,  in  taking  Calvin  to  task  for  his  list  of  the  "  original "  nails  of 
the  cross,  strange  to  say,  forgot  to  ennumerate  one  which  he  had  himself 
mentioned  in  another  part  of  his  book.  When  Hugh,  Duke  of  Paris, 
was  seeking  the  hand  of  that  "virgin  of  singular  beauty,"  the  fourth 
of  the  sisters  of  King  Athelstan,  he  sent,  besides  sundry  favours  of  rare 
odours  and  fine  spices,  the  "  sword  of  Constantine  the  Great,  with  his 
name  written  in  golden  letters,  and  in  the  haft  of  the  same,  inlaid  in  gold, 
one  of  the  iron  nails  wherewith  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  was  nailed."  In 
addition  to  these,  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us,  there  was  the  spear 
which  Charlemagne  had  been  wont  to  carry  in  the  field  against  his 
enemies,  which  was  also  reputed  to  be  the  identical  weapon  wherewith 
the  side  of  our  Saviour  was  pierced :  with  a  fragment  of  the  Holy  Cross 
and  a  part  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  enclosed  in  crystal.  Of  these  relics 
part  was  given  to  Winchester,  and  part  to  the  church  of  Malmesbury, 
where  Athelstan  was  buried. 

Another  portion  of  the  cross,  brought  to  England  in  1223,  was  delivered 
to  a  priory  in  Norfolk,  and  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  Reeve's  tale  : 

Help,  holy  cross  of  Bromholme  !  sche  sayde, 
In  manus  tuas,  Lord,  to  the  I  calle. 

A  fragment  of  the  crown  of  thorns  was  bestowed  by  Edward  HI.  upon 
Richard  Ho  ton,  prior  of  Durham,  and  by  him  given  to  Durham  College, 
Oxford.  The  relic,  no  doubt,  disappeared  when  the  other  rich  trea- 
sures of  the  college,  including  its  noble  library,  were  demolished  at  the 
Reformation. 

Waltham  Abbey  derived  its  alias  of  Holy  Cross  from  a  cross  said  to 
have  been  brought  there  miraculously  in  the  time  of  Canute.  "  Tovi, 
standard-bearer  to  Canute,  founded  here  a  religious  house,  to  whose  charge 
the  sacred  relic  was  committed."  The  abbey  was  very  much  enlarged  by 
Harold ;  and  here  that  unfortunate  King  was  buried,  together  with  his  two 
brothers,  after  their  mother,  Githa,  had,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained 
Norman  William's  consent  to  their  interment. 

One  of  the  accounts  of  the  Rood  of  Scotland,  assigns  to  it  a  super- 
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natural  origin.  David  L,  insisting  on  going  out  hunting  one  Holy-Kood 
Day,  fell  in  with  the  fairest  hart  that  ever  was  seen  before  by  living 
creature.  "The  King's  horse  ran  away,  closely  pursued  by  the  hart, 
stumbled,  and  threw  the  King,  who,  as  he  put  up  his  hand  to  save 
himself  from  the  stroke  of  the  hart,  suddenly  found  a  cross  in  his  hand, 
of  no  common  kind,  *  for  there  is  no  man  can  shew  of  what  matter  it  is 
of,  metal  or  tree.'  "  Holy-Kood  Abbey  was  built  to  receive  it. 

Only  one  or  two  other  relics  can  be  mentioned  :  such  as  our  Lady's 
Girdle  of  Brutou — ten  other  originals,  as  Nichols  tells  us,  being  in 
Leicester  alone — and  Mary  Magdalen's  girdle.  Both  these  were  of 
great  repute,  especially  among  married  women.  One  of  the  heads  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  at  Trimmingham.  Lincoln  also  could  boast  of  the 
chain  with  which  St.  Catharine  bound  the  devil ;  while  the  relics  at 
Leicester  (the  missing  ear  of  Malchus  being  one  of  them),  York,  Thetford, 
Glasgow,  &c.,  were  quite  beyond  counting. 

Of  the  many  holy  wells  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  Madern  Well  in 
Cornwall,  St.  Eustace's  in  Kent,  &c.,  we  must  be  content  with  mentioning 
two.  St.  Winifred's  Well,  in  Flintshire,  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  possess- 
ing power  to  heal  a  wonderful  list  of  ailments.  It  failed  somewhat, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Sir  George  Peckham.  "He  continued  so  long 
mumbling  his  paternosters  and  Santa  Winifrida  ora  pro  me,  that  the  cold 
struck  into  his  body,  and,  after  his  coming  forth  of  that  well,  he  never 
spoke  more."  St.  Michael's  Well,  in  Banffshire,  was  wont  to  be  visited 
by  its  patron  saint  in  the  form  of  a  fly.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
tired  eventually  of  his  employment,  and  the  well,  in  consequence,  became 
utterly  neglected. 

Ireland,  of  course,  has  her  places  of  pilgrimage  still,  though  these 
are  sadly  fallen  now-a-days  from  their  ancient  glory  and  renown.  The 
welt  of  Finglas,  St.  Patrick's  favourite  residence,  was  of  great  virtue  in 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  till  a  quack,  Achmet,  turned  it  into  a  pump- 
room  ;  Donaghmore,  county  Meath,  one  of  St.  Patrick's  365  churches, 
possessed  the  relics  of  his  disciple  Cassanus,  endued  with  such  miracu- 
lous powers  that  scarcely  any  visitors  went  away  unsatisfied ;  Down- 
patrick,  could  boast  the  grave  of  St.  Patrick,  on  which  nothing  would 
grow  but  grass  and  shamrock ;  and  the  famous  "  Struel  Well,"  much 
frequented  at  one  time  on  account  of  the  miraculous  flowing  of  its  waters 
on  the  vigil  of  St.  John. 

Further,  may  be  mentioned  the  holy  island  of  Lough  Derg,  in  Clare, 
at  one  time  visited  by  great  crowds  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Comin,  its 
patron :  the  still  more  famous  Lough  Derg,  in  Donegal,  where  was 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  as  many  as  19,000  people,  mostly  women, 
have  been  known  to  visit  in  a  single  season  ;  and  Gougane  Barra,  the 
famous  hermitage  of  St.  Fin  Bar,  whose  waters  are  of  great  repute  in 
curing  all  manner  of  diseases,  whether  of  animals  or  men,  and  where 
notched  sticks  for  saying  paternosters  by,  can  be  gathered  almost  by 
the  armful, 
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Near  Carrick-on-Suir  is  a  famous  well  called  Tubber  Quan,  in  which 
the  saints,  St.  Quan  and  St.  Brogawn,  are  understood  to  appear  at  times 
towards  the  end  of  June  in  the  shape  of  fishes,  whereupon  the  waters 
obtain  great  powers  of  healing.  A  tree  close  by  is  almost  covered  with 
locks  of  hair,  placed  there  as  a  specific  against  headaches,  and  presents 
an  appearance  almost  as  wonderful  as  Mungo  Park's  Neema  Taba,  with 
its  bundles  of  rags  and  scraps  of  cloth.  Three  other  wonder-working 
wells  may  just  be  mentioned:  those  of  St.  Dolough  near  Dublin,  St. 
Ronogue's  well  near  Cork,  and  St.  Canice's  at  Kilkenny. 

The  most  dangerous  pilgrimage  of  all  was  to  the  Skelligs,  a  group  of 
rocks  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  a  place  at  one  time  much  visited  by  penitents. 
One  peak  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water  to  the  height  of 
710  feet.  The  first  difficult  passage  is  called  the  Needle's  Eye,  through 
which  pilgrims  have  to  squeeze  themselves  to  arrive  at  a  flat  space  only  a 
yard  broad,  with  a  fearful  precipice  on  each  side.  Next  is  to  be  climbed 
the  Stone  of  Pain,  about  twelve  feet  high,  nearly  perpendicular,  where  to 
slip  would  be  death.  Next  comes  the  Eagle's  Nest,  the  easiest  part  of 
the  performance ;  and  finally,  the  Spit,  or  Spindle,  a  projecting  point  of 
rock,  two  feet  broad  and  several  feet  in  length.  "  The  devotees,  women 
as  well  as  men,  get  astride  on  this  rock,  and  so  edge  forward  until 
they  arrive  at  a  stone  cross,  which  some  bold  adventurer  cut  formerly 
on  its  extreme  end,  and  here  having  repeated  a  paternoster,  returning 
from  thence  concludes  the  penance." 
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WE  sail  from  the  island  (he, 

My  love,  slept  all  too  sound 
To  come  with  us  to  sea 

From  the  gardened  burial-ground), 

We  travel  the  various  earth, 

We  tarry  a  little  while 
And  go — in  his  death  and  birth 

He  is  claimed  for  her  own  by  the  isle. 

On  its  hills  he  opened  his  eyes, 

And  their  shapes  seemed  strange  and  bright, 
Sinking  beneath  the  rise 

Of  the  sudden  and  ruthless  night. 

His  eyes  looked  up  to  these  grown 

Grave  faces  of  ours,  the  flower 
Of  life  that  was  overblown 

Grew  sweet  as  a  rose  in  a  shower. 

Our  lives  held  his  like  the  woods 

Hold  birds  in  the  Summer  days, 
Stirred  with  their  singing  moods, 

Traversed  a  thousand  ways. 

But  the  rain  is  dried  in  the  rose, 

And  the  song  has  ceased  in  the  trees, 

And  the  petals  cleave  and  close, 
And  the  forest  is  ill  at  ease. 

When  the  noon  is  flooded  with  light, 
One  cloud,  no  more  than  a  hand, 

Hides  half  the  heaven  from  sight, 
And  makes  a  shadowy  land. 

To  our  knees  in  the  world's  fair  walk 
Bloom  flowers,  but  we  pass  by  them 

To  gather  the  broken  stalk, 

The  snapped  and  the  headless  stem. 
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We  look  down  into  the  deep 
Of  days  as  for  something  lost, 

We  start  from  the  restless  sleep 

Of  night  by  the  same  dream  crossed. 

The  grasses  over  his  head 

In  a  small  wave  rise  and  meet, 

As  water  under  the  tread 
Life  gave  to  his  little  feet. 

He  sleeps,  we  wake  for  a  time  ; 

But  our  sleep  shall  be  as  long: — 
Some  raining  of  pleasant  rhyme, 

Some  shining  of  gracious  song. 

Ah,  well !   we  sail  to  the  east, 
The  day  goes  down  on  our  track, 

When  your  love -soft  eyes  have  ceased 
From  longing  and  looking  back  ; 

Turn  round,  I  am  here,  be  brave  ! 

Nor  murmur  of  happier  fates, 
Look  over  the  uncut  wave  ! 

Look  on  to  the  white-cliffed  straits  ! 

Take  heart !  keep  courage  !  the  skies, 

New  over  us  day  by  day, 
Stoop  down  their  delicate  dyes, 

But  the  sea  is  as  blue  as  they. 

And  whether  by  sea  or  shore 
Two  glad  good  things  have  we, 

One  sweet  thought,  and  one  more, 
Thy  love  and  mine  for  thee. 
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No  creature  of  land,  air,  or  water  is  subjected  to  so  much  legislation  as 
the  salmon.  If  a  bird  happens  to  be  hatched  a  grouse  or  a  blackcock 
or  a  partridge,  he  knows  that  wherever  he  may  go  within  the  limits  of 
these  islands,  man  can  make  no  lawful  raid  upon  him  and  his  when  once 
the  10th  of  December  and  the  1st  of  February  are  respectively  passed. 
His  life  only  becomes  a  burden  to  him  on  the  12th  or  20th  of  August,  or 
the  1st  of  September,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  knows  when  to  make 
himself  scarce,  and  when  it  is  safe  to  appear.  Moreover,  he  knows  the 
one  lawful  weapon  which  man  may  wield  against  him,  and  so  long  as  he 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  guns  his  life  is  safe  from  human  pursuit.  If  he 
is  deprived  of  life  by  unsportsmanlike  means,  he  has  the  keen  sympathy 
of  his  most  energetic  persecutors,  and  a  fair  chance  of  a  dirge  from  > a 
bench  of  magistrates.  The  salmon  has  a  different  tale  to  tell.  His 
periods  of  freedom  from  care  are  of  so  complicated  a  character  that  he 
is  seldom  at  his  ease.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months  there 
are  certain  hours  in  the  week  when  he  may  not  be  lawfully  circumvented 
with  the  net  ;  but  man  has  had  the  arrangement  of  these  periods,  and 
has  meanly  selected  the  hours  which  nature  and  revelation  alike  point 
out  as  holidays  even  for  the  victim  of  human  sport.  The  meagre  months 
of  continuous  safety  from  lawful  human  foe  are  spent  in  the  toilsome 
task  of  working  up  stream,  and  depositing  the  seed  of  future  generations 
of  the  Salmo  fario.  Even  this  one  oasis  in  the  poor  creature's  life  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  shifting  mirage.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  river  he 
chooses  to  run  up,  though,  as  a  fact,  each  fish  knows  his  river  and  keeps 
to  it.  According  as  it  is  the  Tay  or  the  Tweed,  he  is  absolutely  free 
to  devote  himself  to  domestic  cares  from  the  10th  of  October  or  some 
complicated  day  in  November,  and  becomes  safe  from  all  weapons  but 
the  rod  on  August  26  or  October  14.  For  six  or  seven  months  of  each 
3*ear  he  is  exposed  to  vastly  more  than  one  method  of  destruction. 
Engines  of  the  net  kind  are  of  various  descriptions,  one  more  fatal  than 
another.  The  common  sweep-net  is  at  least  as  fatal  to  the  salmon  as 
cholera  and  small-pox  and  fevers  high  and  low,  all  put  together,  to  the 
lords  of  creation.  The  eyes  which  guide  this  pen  have  seen  three  hundred 
fine  fish  lying  on  the  beach  as  the  spoil  of  a  pair  of  nets  at  one  fishing 
station,  in  four  hours  of  ebbing  tide,  the  other  tide  of  the  day  yielding 
another  three  hundred.  For  miles  and  miles  up  many  rivers  the  sweep- 
net  is  going  from  both  sides  at  once,  the  "  shots  "  dovetailing  in  the  most 
murderous  manner.  Only  fish  that  are  uncommonly  deep,  either  as  regards 
cunning  or  as  regards  position  in  the  water,  can  hope  to  reach  the  upper 
streams,  where  peace  from  the  net  awaits  them,  and  unremitting  persecution 
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from  the  rod.  The  stell-net  is  as  destructive  as  it  is  illegal,  and  is  worked 
unscrupulously  by  those  who  are  bound  to  see  the  law  obeyed.  Stake-nets 
are  in  all  respects  dreadful  engines.  The  hang-net  is  the  poacher's  friend, 
and  from  the  salmon's  point  of  view  is  diabolical.  The  pot  and  the  basket 
await  with  hungry  jaws  the  sentimental  fish  that  amuses  himself  by  jumping 
up  waterfalls.  A  beneficent  legislature  saves,  or  seeks  to  save,  the  salmon 
from  perishing  through  its  own  madness  when  a  light  is  blazed  on  the 
water ;  but  not  a  few  do  come  to  that  manner  of  untimely  end  each  year, 
at  the  hands  of  blase  sportsmen  anxious  to  "  see  what  it  is  like,"  to  say 
nothing  of  less  distinguished  persons  with  whom  material  motives  weigh. 

And  all  the  time,  while  the  passion  for  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
salmon  is  being  carried  out  to  the  full  in  these  various  ways  of  violence, 
a  steady  course  of  underhand  assassination  is  going  on,  deceptions  of  the 
most  artful  and  stealthy  description  being  practised  to  lure  the  unfortunate 
fish  to  his  destruction.  Does  he  love  to  dash  grandly  at  a  glimpse  of 
rainbow  imprisoned  in  the  water  ? — he  makes  his  dash,  and  finds  himself 
impaled  on  a  hidden  hook,  with  a  creature  possessed  of  brains  at  the  other 
end  of  a  hundred  yards  of  oiled  line,  dancing  in  horrid  ecstasy  to  the  tune 
of  "  hooked  him  at  last !  "  Is  he  more  quiet  and  sombre  in  his  tastes  ? — 
there  comes  stealing  across  the  clear  stream,  with  ever  such  a  little  kick 
and  jump  now  and  then,  a  soft-looking  dark  creature,  with  the  most 
piquante  bit  of  silver  ornament  possible ;  and  the  same  ecstatic  dance 
and  shout  of  triumph  follow  his  plunge  at  the  enchanter.  Does  he  like 
his  little  bit  of  fish  now  and  then  ? — there  is  introduced  to  his  notice, 
during  his  hungry  moments,  a  shy  little  creature  of  the  minnow  species, 
now  darting  from  him,  now  lazily  lingering,  lingering  till  he  seizes  it  and 
makes  it  his  own,  all  with  the  same  result.  Nay,  for  salmon  so  degraded 
as  to  love  the  soft  and  juicy  lobworm,  there  are  found  anglers  so  degraded 
as  to  fix  such  a  reptile  on  a  hook,  and  therewith  work  the  ruin  of  the  fish 
that  forgets  the  fundamental  maxim  of  his  nobility.  And,  as  if  a  man  could 
not  do  harm  enough  with  one  rod  and  line,  which  a  providential  arrange- 
ment of  hands  has  made  the  full  complement  of  his  offensive  armoury, 
he  gets  him  a  boat  if  he  be  suitably  situated,  and  hangs  him  out  astern 
therefrom  three  rods,  each  with  its  line  and  lure.  A  second  conspirator, 
the  boatman,  tacks  quietly  across  and  across  the  stream,  thus  drawing  the 
lines  through  the  water,  while  the  first  sits  cat-like  in  the  stern.  Suddenly 
a  reel  rattles,  the  boatman  shouts  a  husky  "  therrum,"  and  the  contest 
between  brains  and  instinct  commences,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  brains.  The  number  of  rods  renders  it  possible  to  pander 
to  so  many  tastes  at  once,  that  the  salmon  falls  a  frequent  prey  to  this 
great  sport  of  "  harling." 

:  The  circumstances  most  favourable  to  harling  are  a  broad  expanse  of 
water  and  a  quick  current.  There  is  then  sufficient  room  for  manoeuvring 
the  boat,  while  the  current  keeps  the  lines  always  in  new  water,  as  the 
boat  drops  slowly  down.  A  romantic  river,  boiling  over  shelves  of  rocks 
and  rushing  between  boulders  like  a  mill-race,  is  no  place  for  a  boat  to 
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work ;  and  as  salmon  rise  well  to  the  fly  under  such  picturesque  circum- 
stances, it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  impossible  to  resort  to  the  device 
of  harling.  But  when  the  mountain  burn  has  become  a  stream,  and  a 
dozen  such  have  been  gathered  into  a  loch,  and  the  loch  has  given  birth 
to  a  river,  and  the  river  has  become  an  estuary  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  twelve  or  fourteen  vertical  feet  of  tide,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  cast  a  fly.  It  has  been  held,  indeed,  up  to  very  recent  times 
that  salmon  are  here  entirely  safe  from  the  rod ;  but  recent  experiments 
have  gone  far  to  explode  this  opinion.  Harling  has  been  found  to 
answer  very  well  under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  better  to  take  fish 
by  harling  than  not  to  take  them  at  all,  though  that  manner  of  sport  is 
decried  by  fly-fishers  whose  lines  are  cast  in  other  waters.  Now  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  fly-fishing.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  in 
the  world  that  it  is  a  most  graceful  art,  requiring  much  skill  if  it  is  to  be 
practised  with  success.  And  the  idea  is  sound,  so  far  as  really  good  fly- 
fishing and  distinguished  success  are  concerned.  But  salmon  are  killed 
often  enough  by  gentlemen,  and  by  ladies  too,  who  have  a  very  flail-like 
style  of  harling  a  fly,  and  can  certainly  claim  no  superiority  of  skill  over 
the  scientific  harler.  Rough  measures  will  take  a  fish  determined  on 
being  taken,  a  state  of  mind  in  which  a  good  many  salmon  find  them- 
selves one  time  or  another.  This  present  writer  served  his  novitiate 
in  a  boat,  with  a  rod  more  like  a  hop-pole  than  a  fly-rod,  with  which 
sturdy  instrument  some  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  strong  cord  got  itself 
painfully  thrown  out,  a  length  speedily  increased  by  the  strength  of  the 
current.  This  process,  repeated  half-a-dozen  times,  secured  a  clean  fish 
in  half-an-hour, — "  casting,  not  harling,"  as  the  captor  informed  his 
friends  with  a  careful  pride.  When  once  a  fish  is  hooked  in  fair  water,  in 
that  secure  manner  in  which  a  salmon  carries  through  the  business  of 
hooking  himself  when  he  is  in  earnest,  a  little  judicious  assistance  from 
the  keeper  will  bring  him  in  due  time  to  the  gaff. 

The  value  of  salmon,  either  as  a  means  of  sport  or  as  an  article  of 
food,  depends  very  much  on  the  part  of  the  river  where  he  is  taken.  If 
he  is  hooked  near  the  tidal  waters,  he  is  usually  full  of  vigour  for  sport, 
and  in  thorough  condition  for  the  table,  fighting  hard,  and  shining  like 
silver.  If  he  is  hooked  in  the  higher  waters,  unless  he  be  a  fresh  run  fish, 
with  sea  spirits  and  sea  food  still  invigorating  him,  he  is  comparatively  an 
ignoble  prey.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  men  on  the  higher  waters 
scarcely  find  a  gaff  necessary.  By  the  time  a  fish  has  "  got  that 
length  "  he  is  a  lazy  creature,  with  skin  as  red  as  a  soldier,  so  that  it  has 
been  said,  not  without  wit,  that  salmon  travel  better  by  land  than  by 
water.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  owners  of  higher 
waters  if  they  could  persuade  fish  to  come  up  to  them  in  good  condition  ; 
and  as  this  is  impossible,  they  are  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  lower  pro- 
prietors and  their  nets.  They  cannot,  with  any  decent  show  of  patience, 
endure  to  see  fish  taken  out  of  the  tidal  and  lower  waters  by  the  hundred, 
which  would,  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  run  up  to  them,  arriving,  of 
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course,  as  "red  fallows,"  and  therefore  not  nearly  so  choice  for  food  as 
when  they  are  torn  flashing  like  burnished  silver  from  the  arms  of  the 
tide.  Legislation  in  the  direction  of  some  sort  of  arrangement  between 
the  upper  and  lower  proprietors  is  constantly  being  tinkered  at,  but 
the  principle  on  which  Parliament  interferes  is  not  very  clear.  Young 
fish  must  of  course  be  protected,  and  breeding  fish  not  wantonly  destroyed. 
But  so  long  as  the  public  convenience  is  not  violated  by  an  undue  destruc- 
tion of  salmon,  resulting  in  a  deficient  supply  of  that  luxurious  food,  the 
public  may  fairly  be  satisfied ;  for  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  bringing  salmon 
down  to  the  price  of  cod  in  a  seaport  town.  So  long,  then,  as  the 
rentals  of  food-producing  rivers  do  not  fall  off,  it  is  rather  too  bad  that 
the  time  of  Parliament  should  be  wasted  purely  in  the  interests  of  sport. 
The  upper  proprietors,  however,  are  so  powerful  a  body  throughout  the 
kingdom  that  they  are  able  to  influence  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
seriously  to  affect  the  supply  of  salmon  for  the  market.  A  moor  lets  so 
much  better  if  good  salmon-fishing  can  be  advertised  with  it. 

But  at  this  rate  we  shall  never  get  to  our  night  with  the  salmon.  To 
do  so  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  that  part  of  the  Tay  where  the  Earn 
joins  its  waters  with  the  larger  stream,  and  the  estuary  proper  commences. 
Up  to  the  year  of  grace  1867,  no  single  salmon  or  sea-trout,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  had  ever  been  taken  here  by  means  of  rod  and  line.  When 
the  season  for  net-fishing  closed,  leaving  five  or  six  weeks  for  the  sporting 
season,  when  only  the  rod  is  lawful,  and  salmon  is  no  longer  an  article  of 
sale,  the  waters  of  the  estuary  became  each  year  valueless  to  their  pro- 
prietors. The  upper  owners,  far  away  above  the  tide-way,  revelled  in  their 
sport  with  the  fly  and  the  minnow ;  but  those  lower  down  had  the  aggrava- 
tion of  seeing  their  waters  teeming  with  huge  fish,  in  admirable  condition, 
leaping  and  gambolling  in  all  directions — "  warping,"  to  be  technical — 
without  the  possibility  of  taking  one.  The  impossibility  lay  in  the  force 
of  traditional  laws  of  nature.  It  was  an  accepted  fact  that  no  salmon 
would  take  a  fly  or  a  minnow  in  waters  where  the  vertical  rise  of  the  tide 
amounts  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  The  lower  orders  of  the  Scotch,  with 
all  their  good  qualities,  can  scarcely  be  called  an  experimental  race  ;  and 
so  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  engaged  in  the  fishing  works  held 
fast  the  tradition  that  no  fish  could  be  taken  by  the  rod  in  this  fine  stretch 
of  water,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across  at  high  tide. 

At  length,  however,  it  was  tried,  and  with  unexpected  success.  Day 
after  day  the  water  was  paraded  by  a  boat,  across  and  across,  with  three 
rods  and  lines  hanging  out  astern,  and  day  by  day  sea-trout  and  whitling 
(the  grilse  of  the  sea-trout,)  came  to  report  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  made.  The  salmon  for  some  time  held  aloof,  but  after  a 
time  they,  too,  came  in.  By  degrees  a  more  extended  series  of  experiments 
was  tried.  The  tastes  of  the  fish  were  pandered  to  by  appeals  at  odd 
times  of  the  tide.  It  was  found  that  the  sea- trout  kind  took  best  from 
three  hours  to  an  hour  before  low  water  ;  then  a  relaxation  of  their  efforts 
was  observed.  When  low  water  was  imminent,  so  that  the  stream  became 
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very  slight,  and  the  minnows  would  scarcely  spin,  the  flies  not  working 
at  all,  then  it  was  that  a  strong  and  steady  pull  would  come,  followed  by 
the  joyful  music  of  the  reel,  and  an  exciting  fight  with  a  salmon.  If  no 
such  agreeable  interruption  came,  patience  succeeded  expectation,  and 
weariness  patience,  until  the  tide  had  well  begun  to  flow  in  again,  when 
a  few  whitling  would  rise.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  tide,  the  oars  were 
plied  in  vain.  It  cost  much  time  and  perseverance  to  arrive  at  some 
experimental  law  respecting  the  best  states  of  wind  and  weather,  and  a 
somewhat  elaborate  system  of  lures  grew  up.  The  fly  was  practically 
soon  abandoned,  not  rising  one  to  six  as  compared  with  the  minnow,  and 
that  one  never  more  than  a  sea-trout.  On  bright  days  a  blue  phantom, 
on  dark  days  a  brown ;  higher  up  the  channel  a  smaller  minnow  than 
lower  down;  a  clear  day  infinitely  better  than  a  dull;  the  less  wind 
the  better,  so  that  it  is  not  actually  calm ;  a  fair  speed  for  trout,  a 
mere  crawl  for  salmon ;  the  deeper  the  water  the  better  the  fish :  such 
were  some  of  the  results  of  innumerable  experiments.  But  the  lesson, 
enforced  most  frequently  and  with  most  painful  emphasis,  was  this  : — 
never  buy  phantom  minnows  that  have  not  W.  B.  stamped  on  the  spinner. 
They  are  only  imitations  of  the  Aberdeen  phantom,  and  may  be  sound. 

The  "Night  with  a  Salmon"  was  the  last  night  but  one  of  the  rod 
season  of  1868.  It  was  high  tide  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
operations  were  commenced  at  half-past  eleven,  an  earlier  stage  of  the  tide 
than  had  yet  been  experimented  on.  For  nearly  an  hour  nothing  was 
done,  and  it  was  determined  that  either  the  tide  was  as  yet  too  large,  or 
there  were  seals  in  the  water,  the  latter  explanation  one  that  had  already 
proved  true  too  frequently.  To  any  one  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  charms  of  local  antiquities,  the  scene  was  sufficiently  attractive  to 
call  the  thoughts  from  piscatorial  failure.  On  all  sides  save  one,  where 
the  sea  lay,  the  view  was  closed  by  hills  of  renown,  Moncrieffe  and 
Kinnoull,  the  Ochills  with  far  Craig  Kossie,  and  the  Sidlaws,  with  three- 
peaked  Dunsinane.  The  sides  of  the  hills  and  the  level  plain  were 
dotted  thick  with  castles,  recalling  many  a  stirring  history.  The  castle 
of  Kinfauns  stood  out  boldly,  on  its  new  site,  representing  a  long  line 
of  the  turbulent  barons  of  Gray,  the  old  site  nearer  the  river  being  now 
unmarked  by  any  sign  of  the  times  when  Sir  Patrick  Charteris  held  there 
his  abode — teste  the-  Fair  Maid  of  Perth — and  aided  the  burly  burghers  of 
the  Fair  City.  Nearer  still,  and  close  on  the  water's  edge,  were  the  well- 
kept  ruins  of  Elcho,  a  nunnery  once,  then  a  castle,  whence  the  Wemyss 
takes  now  his  second  title.  Through  an  opening  in  the  hills  lay  the 
massive  keep  of  Balthayock,  where  the  much-acquiring  Blairs  were  wont 
to  guard  a  pass  into  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  And  at  equal  distances  along 
the  hills,  stationed  on  similar  duty,  the  stout  towers  of  Evelick  and 
Kinnaird,  the  former  indeed  only  poetically  present,  save  to  the  eye  that 
could  see  through  an  intervening  buttress  of  rock.  Close  at  hand  were 
the  woods  of  Errol,  the  cradle  of  the  "  handsome  Hays,"  Errol,  Kinnoull, 
Tweeddale,  and  a  dozen  other  noble  branches,  with  Falcon- stones  in  all 
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parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  honour  of  the  traditional  founding  of  the 
family.  Further  away  was  old  Megginch,  an  appanage  of  Errol  once,  and 
bearing  still  on  its  walls  the  Hay  name ;  in  another  direction  grey  Pitfour, 
where  the  handsome  blood  still  burgeons  in  the  female  line,  and  Seggieden, 
another  Hay,  with  its  carpets  of  flowers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Abernethy  shewed  its  strange  round  tower,  Culdee  cell,  prison,  campanile, 
granary,  place  of  refuge,  beacon,  watch-tower,  palace,  idol  temple,  or 
whatever  the  most  correct  view  of  its  original  purpose  may  be.  On  the 
hills  beyond,  the  ruins  of  Balvaird  shewed  the  old  home  of  the  Stormont 
Hurrays.  Near  it  wound  the  road  whence  it  is  believed,  in  spite  of 
some  physical  difficulties,  that  the  Romans  looked  down  upon  the  Inch  of 
Perth  and  the  flowing  Tay,  and  uttered,  in  their  impudence,  the  doubtful 
compliment,  "  Ecce  alterum  Tiber  im,  ecce  alterum  Campum  Martis  !  "  Or 
lastly,  to  recross  the  Tay  and  look  further  afield,  the  towers  of  Stuart- 
loving  Fingask  might  be  seen,  nestling  under  Dunsinane  ;  and  the  lordly 
pile  of  Rossie  with  its  chapel  and  its  chimes  will  close  the  list,  unless 
indeed  we  prefer  to  wind  up  with  the  chimneys  of  smoky  Dundee. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Earn  the  captain  of  the  expedition  warns  the 
boatman  not  to  go  too  near  the  sand-banks,  and  as  the  boat  obediently 
turns  upwards,  the  middle  rod  shews  a  drag,  and  the  line  begins  to  draw 
off  lazily.  "  Bottom,  Jimmy  !  you  always  go  too  near  there  !  "  <;  That's 
no  bottom,"  Jimmy  declares  ;  and  as  the  owner  of  the  rod  is  proceeding  to 
put  things  in  order  again,  there  comes  a  swish  which  nearly  carries  off  rod 
and  man  and  all,  while  the  reel  makes  mad  music,  eminently  suggestive  of 
a  rapid  end  to  the  run.  "  Back,  Jimmy  !  back  her !  we  can't  stop  him." 
And  as  Jimmy  backs,  the  non-combatant  member  of  the  party  reels  up  the 
other  two  lines  and  gets  the  rods  out  of  harm's  way.  The  fish  is  clearly  a 
monster.  He  plays  the  boat,  rather  than  the  boat  him.  He  careers 
about  the  middle  channel  of  the  Tay  for  a  time,  the  boat  cautiously 
following,  and  then  he  goes  into  shallower  water,  on  banks  dry  at  low 
water,  where  experience  has  taught  us  that  more  than  one  dangerous  stake 
exists.  Then  he  rushes  up  Earn,  and  to  follow  him  against  the  powerful 
tide  is  no  easy  task  for  Jimmy's  stout  arms.  He  has  taken  the  lightest  of 
the  three  lines,  a  mere  makeshift  composed  of  two  trout-lines,  seventy  and 
fifty  yards  long,  and  this  puts  no  drag  upon  his  movements.  Nor  dare 
we  let  him  get  far  from  the  boat,  for  the  splice  has  not  been  tried,  and  the 
rings  are  small.  However,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  hooking  him  so 
early  in  the  tide,  as  we  can  afford  to  spend  an  hour  upon  him  and  yet 
have  the  whole  usual  time  of  fishing  left.  But  an  hour  sees  him  no 
nearer  the  gaff.  He  kept  up  a  succession  of  long  steady  runs,  followed 
promptly  by  the  boat,  and  only  once  getting  more  than  seventy  yards 
away  so  as  to  shew  the  splice.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  have  drifted 
down  into  the  neighbourhood  of  a  very  threatening  danger,  the  poles  and 
ropes  of  a  row  of  sperling-nets,*  standing  now  on  a  sand-bank  in  five  or 

*  Sperling  or  sparling  :  Fr.  eperlan  :  the  common  English  smelt.    They  are  taken 
in  large  fixed  purse-nets,  and  are  left  high  and  dry  in  the  nets  at  low  water. 
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six  feet  of  water,  each  rope  collecting  a  flotilla  of  surface  rubbish.  Once 
among  these  the  fish  must  be  lost,  and  not  only  does  he  shew  a  strong 
inclination  to  go  there,  but  we  have  learned  that  he  will  go  where  he 
chooses.  After  ten  minutes  of  anxious  manoeuvring,  he  cruises  across 
towards  the  north  shore  of  the  Tay,  in  the  direction  of  a  famous  landing- 
place  for  salmon,  a  firm  beach  with  a  short  spit  of  gravel  running  out 
into  the  river.  The  third  man  in  the  boat  has  never  engaged  in  salmon- 
fishing  before,  and  finding  two  hours'  "  play  "  without  one  sight  of  the  fish 
something  too  much  for  his  young  philosophy,  he  hails  with  delight  our 
prophecies  of  speedy  success.  Suddenly,  "  The  line's  slack!  he's  off! 
no,  he  isn't,  he's  turned  !  "  and  while  the  slack  line  is  reeled  in  with  all 
imaginable  speed,  Jimmy  gets  the  boat  round  just  in  time  for  the  most 
furious  bolt  southward  we  have  yet  had.  The  third  man's  hopes  of  shore 
are  rudely  blighted. 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  has  drifted  us  down  well  below  the  sperling-nets 
on  the  south  shore,  and  that  danger  is  past.  But  the  affair  is  becoming 
serious,  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  head  of  Mugdrum  Island,  which  divides 
the  Tay  into  a  North  and  South  deep,  and  once  in  the  South  deep,  a 
rapid  run  of  tide  and  current  will  quickly  carry  us  down  to  Newburgh,  and 
then  there  will  be  a  stormy  estuary  two  or  three  miles  across  to  be  faced. 
Mugdrum  can  scarcely  be  called  a  romantic  name.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
Magridin,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  saint ;  another  form  of  which  is  Magruder, 
not  much  more  romantic  ;  while  yet  another  form  lingers  in  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  parish  in  Fife,  Ecclesia-Magirdle.  The  fish  at  first  shews  signs  of 
taking  the  North  deep,  to  the  great  confusion  of  Jimmy,  who  reports  the 
bottom  "  gey  foul,"  as  no  nets  havejbeen  worked  in  that  channel  for  years. 
He  makes,  however,  for  the  South  deep,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  channel, 
some  thirty  feet  deep,  with  the  water  running  like  a  mill-race,  he  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  sulk  for  the  first  time.  There  are  half-a-dozen  stones  in 
the  boat,  a  part  of  the  mystery  of  harling,  and  these  are  dropped  at 
intervals  on  to  the  spot  where  the  fish  is  calculated  to  be.  One  only  of 
them  takes  effect,  and,  after  a  rush  of  a  few  moments,  he  returns  to  his 
position,  the  patience  of  the  third  man  becoming  of  a  somewhat  stormy 
character.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  bolts  suddenly,  and  makes  for  a 
nice  little  sandy  beach  on  the  island,  where  we  could  land  very  conveniently 
and  fight  him  from  the  shore ;  but  finding  himself  in  shallow  water  he 
doesn't  like  it,  and  sails  off  down  the  channel  seawards,  with  current  and 
tide  and  all  in  his  favour.  Down  he  goes  almost  without  a  pause,  till  we 
find  ourselves  under  Mugdrum  House,  the  harbour  and  shipping  of  New- 
burgh  close  at  hand,  and  the  wild  expanse  of  estuary  beyond.  At  another 
time  the  scene  would  have  had  associations  and  attractions  sufficient  for 
us.  On  Mugdrum  House  there  hangs  the  escutcheon  of  the  last  male 
Hay  of  Leyes,  a  line  of  twenty- three  direct  descents  from  father  to  son, 
the  first  Hay  of  Leyes  being  himself  the  sixth  in  direct  descent  from 
William  de  Haya,  Pincerna  Domini  Regis.  Newburgh  was  of  old  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  It  still  retains  Macduff 's  cross,  where  any 
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of  Macduff  's  kind  might  find  a  sanctuary,  sure  by  royal  ordinance,  in  case 
he  had  killed  a  man  by  any  means  short  of  diabolically  premeditated 
murder.  Macduff's  kind  were  a  likely  sort  of  people  to  keep  the  sanctuary 
warm.  The  rampant  reformers  of  Perth  smashed  the  cross  as  a  joke  while 
paying  a  visit  of  deformation  to  the  Abbey  of  Lindores.  The  remains  of 
that  famous  abbey  are  now  in  sight  from  the  boat,  the  ground-plan  won- 
derfully complete,  and  the  whole  cared  for  to  the  utmost  by  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  land.  There  is  to  be  found  in  stone  effigy  the  winged 
horse,  the  cognizance  of  the  last  Earl  of  Douglas,  whom  his  king  sent  to 
die  a  monk  at  Lindores  ("  he  who  may  no  better  be,  a  monk  must  be  "). 
There, 'too,  is  the -delicate  skull  of  the  young  Duke  of  Rothsay,  the  wisdom- 
teeth  half  cut,  taken  from  a  poor  slab-tomb  south  of  the  high  altar,  where 
those  who  brought  his  murdered  body  from  Falkland  had  hurriedly  laid 
him.  There,  too,  are  the  coffins  of  the  infant  sons  of  the  founder,  David 
Earl  of  Huntington,  whose  daughters,  had  these  little  babies  lived,  would 
never  have  handed  down  the  ancient  throne  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  barons  of  Sheriff- Hutton  and  Barnard  Castle,  the  Bruce  and  the 
Balliol.  And  hanging  over  the  abbey  is  a  famous  crag,  famous  in  its 
history  as  striking  in  its  outline — no  other  than  the  Clatchart  Craig  where 
Wallace  outwitted  the  English  ;  the  neighbouring  woods  being  descendants 
of  the  great  forest  of  Black  Earnside,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  of  his. 
Further  down  the  river,  on  a  bluff  headland,  stands  the  ruined  Castle  of 
Bambreich,  or  Ballinbreich,  a  former  home  of  the  Dukes  of  Rothes.  A 
son  of  that  house,  Norman  Leslie,  became  Lord  Lindores  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion, but  the  title  came  to  trouble,  as  coronets  gilt  with  monastic  gold  have 
been  wont  to  do. 

It  is  now  half-past  three  o'clock,  and  we  are  rapidly  approaching  New- 
burgh.  A  council  of  war  determines  that,  at  all  hazards,  we  must  get  to  shore  ; 
and,  as  if  in  furtherance  of  our  determination,  the  fish  makes  towards  the 
island.  We  push  on,  parallel  with  him,  and  regardless  of  the  splice,  until 
the  boat  actually  touches  the  bottom  for  a  moment,  imparting  to  the  third 
man  the  most  pleasurable  sensation  he  has  yet  felt.  The  next  moment  we 
are  rowing  hard  out  into  mid  channel,  for  a  sudden  rush  has  run  all  the  line 
off  the  reel  but  ten  yards  or  so.  That  is  our  first  and  last  contact  with  the 
shore  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  still  makes  seawards  ;  but  we 
observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  tide  shews  signs  of  turning,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  find  ourselves  moving  homewards.  The  change  of  tide 
seems  to  make  the  fish  frantic.  We  are  never  still  for  half  a  minute,  and 
never  cease  wondering  what  his  size  must  be  if  his  strength  is  so  enormous 
and  so  untiring.  Finalty,  he  decides  on  going  up  with  the  tide,  and  he 
goes  at  so  merry  a  rate  that  the  third  man  is  encouraged  to  bring  out  three 
sandwiches  of  potted  grouse, — our  whole  supply  of  food, — and  eats  his 
share.  A  strong  cold  wind  from  the  sea,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  soon 
come  to  damp  his  satisfaction,  and  he  is  reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair. 
Double  himself  up  as  he  will,  his  waterproof  will  not  cover  the  whole  of 
him  ;  and  as  he  must  sacrifice  his  legs  or  his  head,  he  elects  to  save  the 
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legs.  The  waves  become  embarrassing,  and  the  boat  is  no  longer  easy  to 
manage.  A  new  fiend  enters  the  fish,  and  makes  him  play  the  maddest 
pranks  imaginable.  We  have  for  some  tune  discussed  the  probability  of 
his  being  a  strong  fish  hooked  foul,  which  would  account  for  some  part  of 
his  power ;  but  just  when  the  waves  are  at  the  highest  and  the  boat 
is  blowing  up  the  river  close  upon  the  fish,  out  he  springs  two  feet  into 
the  air,  a  monster  as  large  as  a  well-grown  boy,  with  the  line  leading  fair 
up  to  his  snout.  "  Never  land  that  fellow  with  a  couple  of  trout-lines,  or 
any  other  line,"  is  the  fisherman's  verdict;  and  as  if  to  confirm  it  a  cry 
comes  the  next  minute,  "  The  line  has  parted  ! "  Sure  enough  one  strand 
has  gone,  owing  to  the  constant  friction  of  the  wet  line  running  through 
the  rings  for  so  many  hours,  and  within  twenty  yards  of  the  end  of  the 
line  there  is  an  ugly  place  two  inches  long,  with  only  two  strands  out  of 
three  remaining.  There  is  no  longer  a  moment's  safety  unless  that  flaw 
is  kept  on  the  reel ;  and  the  necessity  of  pressing  close  on  the  fish  leads 
Jimmy  such  a  life  as  he  will  probably  not  forget.  We  are  hungry  and  cold 
and  somewhat  wet ;  it  is  growing  very  dusk,  and  if  we  could  not  land  him 
with  120  yards  of  line,  how  can  we  with  twenty  ?  We  have  caught  a  Tartar 
indeed.  The  non-combatant  determines  to  go  overboard  and  swim  to  land; 
but  the  fish  seems  inclined  to  save  him  the  trouble,  and  once  more  makes 
for  the  favourite  north  shore.  We  near  the  haven,  are  within  fifteen  yards  of 
land.  Our  friend  gets  on  to  the  seat  to  jump,  but  waits  for  one  weak  moment 
to  have  a  shorter  swim,  when  off  goes  the  fish,  and  off  we  go,  too,  into  mid 
channel.  The  disappointed  man  resigns  himself,  for  the  Tay,  with  a  strong 
tide  half  up,  is  no  pleasant  bath  in  the  twilight  of  a  rough  October  day. 

And  now  night  comes  on  in  earnest.  It  is  half-past  six,  and  all  but 
dark,  before  we  reach  the  pier  whence  we  started  seven  hours  before. 
Here  there  are  several  boats  kept,  and  we  shout  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence for  "  Ro-bairt "  to  come  and  take  our  friend  ashore.  Alas!  all 
the  boats  are  far  up  in  the  reeds,  and  will  not  be  available  for  two  or  three 
hours  yet,  so  on  we  go  into  the  deepening  darkness.  The  clock  at  home 
strikes  seven,  and  we  hear  our  passenger  groaning  over  the  fact  that  they 
are  just  going  in  to  dinner.  Lights  peep  out  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the 
plain,  and  a  gathering  cluster  of  bright  points  at  the  water's  edge  reminds 
us  that  we  are  nearing  Inchyra,  where  we  shall  certainly  get  a  boat  to 
come  out  to  us.  We  shout  in  concert,  "  Boat !  " — "  Boo-o-o-at "  the  hills 
all  round  return,  with  echoes  marvellously  prolonged  ;  but  there  is  no 
ether  reply.  The  whole  village  must  have  heard — probably  takes  it  for  a 
hoax.  Again  and  again  we  cry,  now  in  harmony,  now  in  discord ;  and 
anything  more  horrible  than  a  loud  body  of  discord  borne  on  repeating 
echoes  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  At  length  a  measured  sound  of  oars  is 
heard,  and  a  black  pirate-like  boat  comes  down  upon  us.  We  state  our 
need.  Can  he  take  this  gentleman  down  to  the  pier,  and  bring  us  back 
some  food  ?  "  Na !  "  And  that  is  all  he  will  vouchsafe  to  say  as  he 
sheers  off  again.  Soon,  however,  a  more  Christian  boat  appears,  and 
with  many  complicated  manoeuvres,  to  keep  the  line  clear  of  the  boats  iu 
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the  dark,  we  tranship  our  friend  about  eight  o'clock,  loaded  with  injunc- 
tions to  send  off  food  and  a  light.  The  light  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  for  a  frozen  finger  and  thumb  are  not  sufficiently  certain  indicators 
of  the  passage  of  the  frayed  portion  of  the  line  from  the  reel ;  and  as  the 
fish  has  never  ceased  to  rush  from  one  side  to  the  other,  frequently 
passing  sheer  under  the  boat,  and  requiring  the  utmost  care  to  keep  the 
line  clear  of  the  oars,  we  think  almost  more  of  the  coming  lantern  than  of 
the  sorely-needed  food.  It  is  an  hour  before  the  boat  returns,  with  an 
excellent  lantern,  a  candle  and  a  half,  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  cakes  and 
cheese  enough  for  a  week.  Before  setting  to  work  upon  the  food  we 
attempt  to  put  in  execution  a  plan  we  have  long  thought  of  and  carefully 
discussed.  A  spare  rod,  short  and  stiff,  is  laid  across  the  seats  of  the 
boat,  with  the  reel  all  clear,  and  a  good  salmon-line  on,  with  five  or  six 
yards  drawn  through  the  rings.  We  wait  till  the  fish  is  quiet  for  a 
moment  or  two  under  the  boat,  and,  taking  gently  hold  of  the  line  he  is 
on,  pass  a  loop  of  it  through  the  loop  at  the  end  of  the  salmon-line.  As 
if  he  divined  our  intention,  off  he  goes  at  once,  running  the  flaw  off  the 
reel,  and  costing  us  some  effort  to  catch  him  up  again.  This  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  At  last  we  get  the  loop  through,  get  a  good  knot  tied, 
snap  the  old  line  above  the  knot,  and  there  is  our  friend  careering  away  at 
the  end  of  a  hundred  yards  of  strong  salmon-line,  with  some  seven  or  eight 
yards  only  of  the  thinner  line.  When  we  examine  the  now  innocuous  flaw, 
we  find  it  is  seven  inches  long,  and  half  of  one  of  the  remaining  strands  is 
frayed  through.  The  only  thing  now  to  be  avoided  is  coming  into  very 
close  contact  with  the  fish,  as  the  loop,  of  course,  will  not  run  through  the 
rings.  Unfortunately,  the  light  in  the  boat  seems  to  attract  him  to  us,  for 
he  does  little  else  than  rush  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the  other,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  take  the  oars  in  and  let  her  drift.  For  a  few  moments, 
we  propose  to  hang  the  light  over  the  stern,  and  gaff  him  when  he  comes 
up  to  it ;  but  that  method  is  at  once  rejected  as  unfair  to  so  noble  a  foe. 

Time  passes  on  as  we  drift  slowly  up  the  river  towards  Elcho.  Ten 
o'clock  strikes,  and  we  determine  to  wait  till  dawn,  and  then  land  and  try 
conclusions  with  the  monster  that  has  had  us  fast  for  ten  hours.  The 
tide  begins  to  turn,  and  Jimmy  utters  gloomy  forebodings  of  our  voyage 
down  to  the  sea  in  the  dark.  The  fish  feels  the  change  of  tide,  and 
becomes  more  demoniacal  than  ever.  For  half-an-hour  he  is  in  one 
incessant  flurry,  and  at  last,  for  the  first  time,  he  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
through  the  dark  night  we  can  hear  and  see  the  huge  splashes  he  makes 
as  he  rolls  and  beats  the  water.  He  must  be  near  done,  Jimmy  thinks. 
As  he  is  speaking  the  line  comes  slack.  He's  bolting  towards  the  boat, 
and  we  reel  up  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  We  reel  on  ;  but  no  sign  of 
resistance.  Up  comes  the  minnow,  minus  the  hooks.  Jimmy  rows  home 
without  a  word ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  fisherman  will  ever  get  over  it. 
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two  hundred  years  ago,  or  more, 
perhaps,  in  an  old  Italian  city  where 
the  workers  knead  their  clay  in  the 
sun  and  set  it  drying  along  the  walls 
of  the  deserted  streets,  some  work- 
man designed  an  open  dish.  It 
may  have  been  meant  as  a  gift  for 
a  betrothed  maiden  ;  it  may  have 
been  ordered  by  a  fanciful  customer. 
There  was  a  rough  garland  of  citron 
and  green  leaves  all  round  about 
the  edge,  and  then  came  a  scroll- 
work of  oranges,  and  then,  in  the 
centre  of  the  platter,  two  clasped 
right  hands  and  a  scroll  upon  which 
"  sola  "  was  written.  The  dish  was 
old  and  chipped,  the  varnish  was 
covered  with  a  fine  network  of  hair-like  cracks  ;  but  neither  time,  nor 
cracks,  nor  infidelity  could  unclasp  the  two  hands  firmly  grasping  each 
other  through  the  long  ages.  Strangers  speaking  a  different  tongue  still 
guessed  that  sola  meant  the  only  one  —  a  life's  fidelity  :  for  though  they 
spoke  another  language,  yet  there  is  a  silent  language  belonging  to  no 
particular  time,  or  age,  or  place,  and  which  all  sorts  of  people  can  under- 
stand :  although  it  is  true  there  are  many  clever  and  respectable  persons 
who  have  not  an  idea  of  what  this  unspoken  language  means.  There  was 
but  one  person  in  B*arpington  Hall  who  had  learnt  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  plate  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  old  china  cupboard  in  the  morning-  room.  There  it  stood  on 
the  faded  old  shelf  in  the  old  grey  room,  looking  eastward,  with  the 
spindle-legged  chairs  standing  against  the  panels,  the  faded  Turkey 
rug  before  the  fireplace,  the  two  deep  window-sills  where  Felicia  used 
to  sit  a  blooming  little  girl  in  the  midst  of  these  ancient  appurtenances. 
One  almost  wondered  where  the  child  found  her  youth,  her  bright 
colours,  her  gay  spirits  ;  she  was  like  a  little  Phoenix  rising  out  of  the 
ashes  at  Harpington.  The  old  Hall  was  haunted  by  ashes  and  dust 
and  rats  ;  by  all  sorts  of  ghosts,  and  sad  memories  of  the  past.  The 
poor  old  couple's  dead  children's  pictures  hung  up  in  the  mother's 
room  ;  Mr.  Marlow's  gun  was  slung  up  in  the  dining-room  ;  the  stables 
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Were  empty  ;  the  state-rooms  were  closed.  Sometimes  if  people  asked 
her  to  show  them  over  the  house,  Mrs.  Marlow  would  take  them  quickly 
round  from  one  great  wooden  room  to  another,  and  perhaps  stop  for 
an  instant  at  the  china  cupboard,  and  point  out  the  plate  as  a  quaint 
old  piece  of  Italian  ware,  and  then  shut  the  glass  doors  quickly.  She  had 
a  nervous,  hasty  manner,  and  never  seemed  to  be  quite  in  the  same  mind 
as  other  people ;  but  in  a  world  of  her  own  and  her  husband's.  Mr.  Marlow 
did  not  certainly  care  either  for  cracked  china  or  sentiment ;  it  was  only 
Felicia,  the  grand-daughter,  who  had  sometimes  wondered  as  she  looked 
at  the  lemon  wreath  and  the  grasping  fingers,  what  it  all  meant.  "  Sola," 
clasped  hands — it  seemed  very  meaningless  to  her  until  one  day,  when 
her  eyes  were  opened,  she  understood  once  for  all. 

When  Felicia  was  fifteen  she  was  told  by  her  grandparents  that  she 
was  engaged  to  her  cousin,  James  Marlow,  a  gentle,  good-humoured  little 
fellow,  who  was  to  be  master  after  the  old  Squire's  death.  The  old  Squire 
made  some  broad  jokes  on  the  occasion;  Mrs.  Marlow  treated  the  business 
in  a  very  dry,  off-hand  way.  James  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
went  back  to  college,  and  Felicia  remained  on  at  the  Hall. 

The  way  of  life  in  the  old  house  was  a  close  and  narrow  way,  not 
leading  to  salvation,  though  year  by  year  Mr.  Marlow  added  more  and 
more  to  his  store,  and  counted  up  with  much  satisfaction  various  items 
of  moth  and  dust,  calculating  the  amounts  of  his  various  investments. 
They  were  largely  eked  out  by  his  own  personal  discomfort,  and  that  of 
those  belonging  to  him  ;  Felicia's  little  shoes  were  rubbed  out  at  the  toes, 
the  price  of  her  new  ones  went  to  the  Michigan  Stocks.  Mrs.  Marlow's 
Sunday  dress  was  shining  with  age,  but  the  five  guineas  a  new  one  might 
cost  were  safe  in  the  bank.  Loneliness,  stinginess,  self-denial,  and 
denials  of  every  sort,  had  added  to  a  moderate  fortune  until  it  was  now  a 
large  one.  That  trembling,  bandy-legged  old  fellow,  with  his  gaiters 
and  felt  hat,  did  not  look  much  like  a  speculator,  but  such  he  had  been, 
in  fact.  He  was  sly,  he  was  dull,  he  had  been  lucky.  His  wife  had 
sympathized  in  his  ventures,  and  the  narrow  economies  of  the  household 
had  been  begun  by  her  years  ago.  Now  Mr.  Marlow  was  old  and  timid, 
and  afraid  of  loss.  He  speculated  no  more,  but  still,  from  habit,  the  two 
ground  down  life  to  its  narrowest  compass.  Such  people  would  like  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  rising  so  early  for  fear  of  wasting  its  heat ;  they  would 
only  have  leaves  on  the  alternate  branches  of  the  trees,  or  keep  the 
autumnal  sprays  over  for  another  year.  But  they  could  not  prevent 
nature  from  being  bountiful,  and  lovely,  and  wasteful,  and  from,  flooding 
Felicia's  life  with  youth,  with  sunshine,  with  full  fresh  country  winds  and 
scents,  and  wild  girlish  spirits,  to  all  of  which  she  turned  more  readily 
than  to  the  house -stinting  and  scraping  her  grandmother  tried  to  teach  her. 
All  the  summer-time  she  was  happy,  wandering  about  the  deserted  gardens, 
where  the  straggling  flower-beds  travelled  over  the  ill-kept  lawns ;  the 
great  elms  gave  shade  upon  the  grasses  and  the  laurels.  The  little  chestnut 
trees  in  the  wood,  where  the  birds  hid  their  nests,  rustled  and  trembled, 
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now  and  then  dividing  their  close  branches  to  give  a  sight  of  the  tranquil 
furrows  in  the  spreading  fields,  beyond  where  the  great  elms  were  sailing 
like  ships  at  sea.  .  .  . 

The  house,  with  its  high  sloping  roof,  stood  on  a  hill,  and  might  be 
seen  for  miles.  From  the  front  blistered  door,  with  its  stone  steps,  an 
avenue  ran  down  to  the  road.  There  was  an  old  gateway,  of  which  the 
iron  doors  stood  always  open.  The  ivy  had  crept  up  in  slender  sprays, 
covering  the  hinges,  and  hiding  the  brickwork,  and  wreathing  over  the 
stone  balls  at  either  side  of  the  entrance.  One  day,  Felicia,  picking  peri- 
winkles in  the  avenue,  tried  to  imagine  a  vision  of  herself  at  some  future 
day,  as  a  bride,  passing  through  the  gate,  on  her  way  to  the  little  church 
close  by.  Somehow,  in  this  little  fancy  of  Felicia's,  she  was  the  bride, 
scarcely  changed,  except  that  her  stuff  gown  was  altered  to  shining  satin ; 
but  poor  James  was  strangely  transformed  and  metamorphosed.  He  was 
a  great  deal  older,  taller;  he  had  broad  shoulders,  and  a  set  straight 
figure  in  this  representation ;  he  had  a  fiery,  quick,  scornful  sort  of  way, 
quite  unlike  his  usual  gentle  manner.  The  fiery  manner  softened  in  the 
vision  when  the  bridegroom  turned  to  his  bride.  He  was  holding  her 
hand  close  in  his.  What  was  it  he  whispered  ?  something  out  of  the 
marriage  service:  "  To  thee  only,"  "Sola!"  Was  it  James's  voice? 
It  was  certainly  James's  voice  that  Felicia  heard  in  the  avenue  calling 
her,  "Felicia!  Felicia!" 

Felicia  was  seventeen  by  this  time.  She  had  been  engaged  two  years. 
She  started  and  blushed.  She  knew  she  ought  not  to  wish  James  to  be 
different  from  what  he  was.  She  jumped  up  hastily  from  the  pile  of 
stones  and  periwinkles  upon  which  she  had  been  kneeling,  dreaming  her 
little  love-dream,  with  her  head  bent  over  the  flowers.  She  heard  voices. 
A  great  dog  came  running  down  the  avenue,  and  jumped  upon  her  faded 
gown;  and  James,  no  taller,  no  more  mysterious  or  romantic-looking 
than  usual,  came  with  his  grandmother,  looking  for  her  down  the  avenue, 
to  say  good-by.  "  Captain  Baxter  has  been  here,  Felicia,"  said  the  young 
fellow.  "  Why  did  you  run  away  ?  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  off.  Good-by, 
dear;  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  Good-by,  dear  James,"  said  Felicia,  kissing  his  cheek.  "It  is  you 
who  must  take  care  of  yourself;  and  mind  you  wear  the  comforter  I 
knitted  you." 

"  I'll  hang  it  up  in  my  rooms  as  a  trophy,"  said  James ;  "  but  a 
comforter  in  June,  Felicia  !  They  would  all  laugh  at  me." 

"Laugh — who  would  laugh?"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  looking  away. 
"  You  are  always  thinking  what  other  people  will  think  of  you.  You 
know  that  you  must  not  catch  cold.  Because  your  grandfather  cannot 
let  you  go  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  you  neglect  the  most  ordinary 
precautions." 

"My  dear  grandmamma,"  said  James,  "I  only  told  you  what  the 
doctor  said.  I'll  wear  a  dozen  comforters,  if  it  pleases  Fay,  till  we  meet 
in  Queen  Square." 
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<{  Oh,  James,  just  think  of  London  !  "  cried  Felicia. 

"  James," — this  was  the  old  grandfather  on  the  house-step, — "  you 
will  miss  the  train." 

"  Here  I  am,"  cried  James,  kissing  both  his  grandmother  and  Felicia, 
and  hurrying  off.  Only  he  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  look  a 
good-by.  "  London — 10th — don't  forget,"  he  cried. 

Some  people  said  that  James,  who  was  of  a  delicate  stock,  was  ailing 
for  want  of  care  and  necessary  comforts  beyond  the  bare  allowance  his 
grandfather  made  him.  He  never  complained,  and  I  am  sure  it  never 
occurred  to  Felicia  that  he  should  go  abroad.  She  believed  her  grand- 
mother, who  assured  her  that  the  doctor  was  mistaken  in  ordering  another 
climate — what  air  was  so  good  as  Harpington  ?  Felicia  had  thriven  upon 
it,  and  James  could  come  home  from  college  whenever  he  felt  inclined. 
He  was  making  but  a  poor  thing  of  his  career  there.  The  old  lady  spoke 
a  little  bitterly.  Felicia  was  sorry.  She  herself  sometimes  felt  angry 
with  the  young  fellow  for  the  way  in  which  he  gave  in  to  the  somewhat 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  old  people.  The  girl  had  been  so  little  away  from 
home  that  she  had  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  its  ways.  She 
did  not  care  about  a  brilliant  career  in  the  world.  She  scarcely  knew 
what  it  meant ;  but  she  could  not  but  feel  a  secret  vexation  when  she 
saw  how  completely  poor  Jim  was  a  cypher  in  the  determined  old  hands 
that  ruled  both  their  destinies.  Felicia,  who  was  wayward  and  impetuous, 
sometimes  revolted  against  the  discipline  in  which  she  was  kept ;  the 
young  fellow  never  did.  It  did  not  much  matter  whether  the  children 
revolted  or  not,  for  the  grim  old  couple  were  not  to  be  stirred  from  their 
strange  fixed  ways  by  all  Felicia's  reproaches  and  girlish  demands.  The 
old  lady  was  not  even  angry  with  the  girl ;  she  had  taken  her  as  a  child, 
and  brought  her  up  with  a  vigorous  rule,  and  it  was  not  a  quick  passionate 
creature  like  Felicia  who  could  move  that  rugged  rock. 

The  way  of  life  in  the  old  house  was  a  close  and  narrow  way,  as 
I  have  said.  In  summer  Felicia  laid  up  her  store  of  youth  and  brightness, 
and  her  store  of  love  and  companionship  when  James  was  at  home  ; 
but  the  winters  were  long  and  dreary.  Poor  Felicia  !  How  the  winter 
used  to  pinch  and  bite  her.  Her  somewhat  languid  circulation  seemed 
stopped  and  frozen  by  the  wooden  echoes  of  those  long  bare  passages  at 
Harpington.  There  was  a  window  looking  into  a  court  past  which  she 
used  to  run,  giving  a  wistful  glance  at  the  warm-lighted  kitchen -window, 
looking  out  upon  moonlight  in  winter.  The  kitchen  was  the  only  really 
comfortable  corner  in  the  house, — long  wooden  passages,  stone  stairs,  up 
which  winds  blew  shrilly.  Some  old  people  do  not  feel  the  cold,  and 
Mrs.  Marlow  was  one  of  them.  "  Shivering  again,  Fay  ?  "  It  was  absurd 
that  Felicia  should  shiver  when  there  was  a  fire  in  the  dining-room. 

Mrs.  Marlow's  country-house  was  certainly  a  dreary  place,  bare  and 
big  and  desolate,  though  the  country  round  about  was  lovely.  Dreary  as 
it  was,  it  was  capable  of  better  things,  of  warmth,  and  comfort,  and 
brightness,  too.  This  old  house  seemed,  like  its  owners,  in  some  fashion 
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once.  Stately  and  grandly  built,  with  all  that  was  wanting  for  a  generous 
life,  and  yet,  through  some  stint  and  poverty  of  chance,  shabby,  and 
closed,  and  narrow.  No  one  was  sheltered  there  but  Jirn  and  Felicia. 
The  pictures  of  the  dead  children  were  hanging  carefully  guarded  in  an 
inner  closet ;  but  no  new  interests  had  been  admitted.  The  doors  opened 
not  to  the  joys  or  disappointments  of  others,  but  to  calculations  of  interest, 
and  money-getting,  and  money- saving.  It  was  for  this  reason  Felicia  was 
to  marry  Jim  ;  for  this,  and  also  because  old  Marlow  hated  strangers,  and 
liked  his  own  way,  and  he  had  always  told  his  wife  that  this  was  to  be. 
One  of  the  young  people  was  indifferent  on  the  subject.  This  was 
Felicia,  who  told  James  what  her  grandmother  had  told  her.  James,  who 
had  seen  more  of  the  world,  looked  at  her  earnestly  and  curiously  for  a 
minute. 

"  You  must  think  of  it,  dear,"  he  said,  "  and  trust  in  me." 


II. 

FELICIA,  being  now  solemnly  engaged  to  be  married,  had  settled  that 
it  was  time  that  they  should  give  up  keeping  rabbits.  It  seemed  a 
pursuit  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  young  betrothed  couple ; 
and  yet  from  day  to  day  she  put  off  the  execution  of  this  stern  decree. 
It  was  not  to  be  any  very  tragical  transaction,  for  rabbit-pie,  which  the  Squire 
affectioned,  was  a  horror  and  an  abomination  in  Felicia's  eyes.  Jim  had 
made  a  private  arrangement  with  a  little  gardener's  boy,  who  consented, 
after  some  bargaining,  to  accept  the  unconscious  creatures,  upon  payment 
of  twopence  apiece  from  James.  The  gardener's  boy  did  not  make  an 
unfair  bargain  :  it  is  the  usual  charge  for  giving  away  rabbits.  But  besides 
the  twopences,  there  was  also  the  pang  of  separation.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Felicia  was  the  most  to  be  pitied  on  this  occasion.  The  rabbits  went 
on  nibbling  their  salad-leaves  to  the  last  moment,  nibbling  and  relishing 
up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stalk. 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  them  ?  "  said  James,  seeing  the  girl's  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  them  any  more,"  says  Felicia.  "  Good-by,  Puck ; 
good-by,  Cobweb  ;  good-by,  Mustard ;  "  and  she  stroked  the  stupid  sleek 
ears,  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  upon  them,  and  kissed  them  with  an  affection 
that  was  scarcely  requited. 

It  was  some  joke  of  her  grandfather's  which  had  determined  Felicia 
to  part  from  her  favourites.  She  had  a  morbid  horror  of  being  laughed 
at.  I  think  she  was  deficient  in  humour,  and  people  who  are  wanting  in 
fun,  as  a  rule,  are  those  who  can  least  bear  being  laughed  at.  James's  was 
a  different  nature.  He  used  to  smile  at  life.  It  had  been  a  hard  one  for 
him  on  the  whole :  weak  health,  small  powers  of  application,  failure,  a 
generous  and  tender  heart,  and  a  narrow  meed  of  love  in  return.  All  this 
did  not  go  to  make  his  fate  a  very  bright  one.  Little  Jim  Marlow  was  a 
fatalist  in  his  way  :  he  resigned  himself  to  his  narrow  destiny.  As  for 
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Felicia,  that  was  a  hope  too  bright  for  him  to  reckon  on;  he  never 
expected  to  win  his  cousin's  affections,  though  he  did  not  say  no  when 
Felicia  came  to  him  that  day,  saying,  "Jim,  is  it  true  we  are  to  be 
engaged  ?  "  He  loved  her  so  truly  that  he  would  have  almost  consented 
to  give  her  up  if  he  had  felt  convinced  it  would  be  for  her  welfare.  His 
nature  was  so  gentle  and  peaceful,  that  no  thought  of  himself  or  of  his 
rights  ever  seemed  to  trouble  him.  Some  people  worry  over  their  own 
interests,  but  he  let  them  alone.  Perhaps  he  had  a  secret  presentiment 
that  there  were  not  many  more  for  him.  Eeproofs  which  would  have 
been  an  indignity  almost  if  they  had  carried  any  bitterness  with  them,  he 
scarcely  noticed.  He  went  his  own  way  :  he  dreamt  over  his  books : 
Felicia  was  the  one  person  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  and  in  her  service 
he  would  wake  up  from  his  dream  of  peace  to  face  the  troubled  realities 
of  life  ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say  from  his  realities  of  peace  to  face  the 
troubled  dreams  of  life  ;  but  that  is  the  problem. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  will  do  without  your  rabbits,  Felicia,"  said 
Jim,  feeling  that  this  moment  had  now  come  for  a  little  good  advice. 
"  You  will  have  to  take  to  reading,  or  music." 

"  Jim,"  said  Felicia,  suddenly  turning  round,  and  opening  her  grey 
penetrating  eyes,  "  do  you  know  any  other  young  ladies  besides  me  ?  " 
Her  cousin  blushed  up.     "I  know  one  or  two,"  he  said. 
"  What  are  they  like  ?  "  says  Felicia,  looking  quickly  at  him,  and  then 
again  stroking  her  rabbit.     "  I  suppose  they  all  talk  French  and  play  the 
piano  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  do,"  said  Jim.  "  Felicia,  I  wish  you  knew  something 
of  music." 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  don't,"  says  Felicia,  changing  colour.  "  It's  too 
much  trouble." 

"  I  know  a  Miss  Flower  who  plays  all  sorts  of  charming  old  tunes," 
said  James.     "  Felicia,  I  wish  you  knew  her ;  she  does  not  live  very  far 
from  this  :  though,  after  all,  perhaps  you  would  not  like  her." 
"  I  hate  young  ladies,"  said  Felicia.     "  They  are  all  so  silly." 
"  Only  now  and  then,"  said  James,  smiling. 

"  Is  Miss  Flower  silly  ?  "  says  Felicia.  "  I  think  you  are  very  unkind ;  " 
and  her  grey  eyes  circled  deeper,  and  she  drew  herself  up  slight,  white, 
against  the  old  stable-door. 

"Miss  Flower  maybe  silly  for  all  I  know,"  said  James.  "  I  hope 
not,  for  I  think  some  day  she  will  marry  a  friend  of  mine — Baxter — you 
know.  She  was  a  cousin  of  his  wife's,  she  lives  with  his  aunt  and  his 

little  girl,  and  he  seems  very " 

11  Shut  the  door,"  says  Felicia,  still  very  cross.  "  I  hear  grandpapa's 
voice  ;  he  will  be  laughing  at  my  rabbits  again." 

So  James  shut  the  door  as  he  was  bid,  and  the  two  stood  waiting 
silent  in  the  stable  darkness,  with  the  great  lines  of  brightness  shining 
through  the  joints  of  the  planking,  and  red  lights  where  the  knots  were  in 
the  rough  boards  against  the  windows,  while  the  rabbits  went  on  nibbling 
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and  crunching.  The  empty  stalls  gloomed  dark  and  mysterious.  The 
two  stood  silent,  waiting  for  the  voices  to  pass. 

"  There,  you  can  see  the  boundary  from  here,"  old  Marlow  was  saying, 
outside.  "  You  can  think  my  offer  over,  Captain,  and  let  me  hear  from 
you  in  a  day  or  two.  The  field  will  make  a  pretty  addition  to  the  farm, 
whoever  buys  it." 

"  I  have  almost  determined  upon  buying  the  farm,"  said  the  other. 

"  It's  Baxter,"  whispered  James. 

"  Hush !  "  said  Felicia. 

The  voice  went  on.  "  But  this  is  rather  a  fancy  price  for  the  field, 
Mr.  Marlow,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  up  thinking  of  it.  I  will  consult 
my  brother,  and " 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  me  if  you  didn't  know  your  own  mind  ?  " 
growled  old  Marlow.  "  I  thought  you  wanted  the  field  as  a  favour." 

"  I  had  heard  you  were  thinking  of  selling  it,"  said  Baxter;  "  and 
I  asked  your  grandson  if  you  would  not  mind  giving  a  neighbour  the 
refusal." 

"  I  thought  so,"  says  the  old  man.  "  James  is  a  meddlesome  block- 
head, and  it  is  all  along  of  such  chattering  fools  as  him  people  think  my 
land  is  going  about  begging,  d him  ;  I  believe  he  does  it  on  purpose." 

James  turned  away,  as  this  growl  reached  the  two  young  folks  in 
the  stable.  There  was  a  sort  of  low  angry  sound  from  Felicia,  then  a 
silence,  then — "Why,  why  don't  you  go  and  contradict  him?"  cried 
the  girl,  giving  her  cousin  a  push.  "  Go." 

James  hung  back.  "  What  is  the  good  ?  "  he  said  with  a  sigh.  "  He 
is  an  old  man.  I  hate  a  scene." 

But  if  James  hated  a  scene,  it  was  not  so  with  Felicia.  There  was 
something  new  stirring  in  her  nature  that  seemed  to  cry  out  for  a  vent 
for  action,  for  spectators.  Baxter  should  not  hear  James  insulted.  "  I  am 
not  afraid,"  said  Miss  Marlow  magnificently;  and  before  James  could 
stop  her,  she  had  sprung  to  the  great  stable-door,  flung  it  wide  open, 
and  was  standing  outside  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  confronting  the  two 
— the  old  grandfather  and  Captain  Baxter,  whose  dark  face  didn't  show 
much  of  the  surprise  he  felt.  For  that  the  old  stable-door  should  fly 
open  before  them,  and  an  avenging  goddess  should  appear  sudden, 
overwhelming,  breathing  vengeance  and  retribution,  was  certainly  the 
last  thing  the  angry  old  schemer,  or  the  disappointed  neighbour,  had 
in  their  minds.  Felicia's  eyes  were  radiating,  her  lips  pouting,  her  cheeks 
brilliantly  flushed.  She  had  never  looked  more  beautiful,  —  certainly 
never  so  angry.  "  How  dare  you  say  such  things  of  poor  Jim,  grandpapa  ? 
It  is  cruel  of  you  and  unjust ;  yes,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Oh,  listening !  "  says  grandpapa,  quite  unmoved ;  "  and  James  too. 
Come  out  of  your  hiding,  James,  and  you  "  (to  Felicia)  "  go  back  to  your 
grandmamma." 

"You  know  it  is  not  true,"  persists  Felicia,  stamping;  but  her 
courage  begins  to  fail  a  little  at  the  two  steady  shaggy  old  eyes  fixed 
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upon  her.  As  for  the  stranger,  she  indefinitely  feels  that  there  is 
protection  in  that  straight,  dark-looking  figure  now  greeting  her  cousin. 
But  she  scarcely  realizes  this.  Some  sudden  storm  had  been  stirred ; 
some  sudden  flame  had  burnt  up  fiercely,  only  to  go  out  as  such  flames 
do  after  a  minute's  flashing  and  flaring. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  Fay  ?  "  says  Mr.  Marlow ;  "  go  up  to  your  grand- 
mother. I'm  busy  with  the  Captain,  and  don't  want  you  here." 

"But  you  have  been  unjust,"  cries  Felicia,  worked  up,  more  and 
more  passionately.  "  I  will  not  have  James  spoken  of  as  you  have  done." 

"  Do  you  hear  me  or  not  ?  "  roars  old  Marlow ;  and  then  James  came 
forward  and  pulled  Felicia's  arm  through  his  and  led  her  off  without  a 
look  or  a  word  at  the  angry  old  man. 

Baxter  looked  after  the  two  as  they  walked  away.  At  first  Felicia  clung 
to  her  cousin,  trembling  and  sobbing  ;  then  in  a  moment  she  pushed  him 
violently  away,  then  she  set  off  running ;  and  when  she  ran  poor  James 
could  not  follow  her,  for  his  breath  failed,  his  heart  beat  so  that  he  could 
not  hear  or  see  :  he  sank  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  there 
Baxter  found  him  a  few  minutes  after,  almost  fainting  and  utterly  exhausted 
by  the  morning's  work. 

III. 

FELICIA,  having  pulled  her  arm  away  from  her  cousin,  ran  back  to  the 
house  in  a  troubled,  furious,  tearful  mood.  She  was  indignant  with  her 
grandfather,  angry  with  herself;  for  James  she  was  feeling  something 
almost  like  scornful  pity.  Why  had  he  been  so  silent  ? — why  did  he 
allow  that  intemperate  old  man  to  speak  of  him  in  such  a  way  ? — why  was 
he  not  a  man  ?  She  had  seen  Captain  Baxter  give  one  glance  at  James 
and  then  at  her  grandfather.  When  he  scolded  her  so  roughly,  why  did 
not  Jim  do  something  instead  of  pulling  down  a  basket  of  lettuces,  and 
offering  her  his  arm  ?  He  was  more  like  a  rabbit  himself  than  a  man. 
Oh,  why  was  she  not  a  man  herself  ?  as  she  stamped  in  a  fury. 

"  Where  is  James  ?  "  said  her  grandmother,  meeting  the  girl  in  the 
hall. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  how  should  I  ?  "  said  Felicia,  as  she  passed  on,  flit- 
ting from  room  to  room,  till  she  found  herself  at  the  end  of  the  house  in  a 
certain  play-room  which  she  considered  her  own.  Here  she  began  to  cry 
afresh  ;  then  she  dried  her  tears  ;  then  Felicia,  defiant,  ran  to  an  old 
piano,  and  began  strumming  noisily  on  the  keys.  "Miss  Flower,  Miss 
Flower,"  she  sang,  banging  with  all  her  might,  and  thumping. 

And  meanwhile,  outside  in  the  hot  garden,  poor  Jim  was  still  struggling 
and  panting  for  breath,  when  he  heard  a  quick  foot  upon  the  gravel ;  the 
sound  turned  him  faint  and  sick  with  apprehension.  He  thought  it  was 
his  grandfather,  and,  in  his  present  state,  everything  seemed  terrible. 
But  it  was  Baxter  who,  black  as  his  face  was,  and  fierce  of  aspect 
though  he  might  be,  sympathized  with  anything  that  was  in  want  of 
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help,  or  that  was  weak,  or  in  pain.     He  stopped  short,  sat  down  on  the 
stone  step  beside  his  friend,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ill  ? 

"  111 !  "  gasped  Jim,  "  no — that  is — I— I'm  used  to  it.     Felicia " 

" Felicia — is  your  cousin  coming  back?  "  said  Baxter,  guessing  more 
than  poor  Jim  meant  to  reveal. 

"If  she  would  come— she  would  know — "  said  the  young  man, 
panting  still. 

"  I  will  fetch  some  one,"  said  Baxter,  really  frightened ;  and  he 
hurried  up  the  steps  and  along  the  stone  terraces,  and  hearing  a  sound  of 
noisy  music  coming  through  an  open-  window,  he  stooped  under  the 
creepers  that  were  hanging  over  it  and  went  in.  He  only  came  ;into  an 
empty  little  passage  room ;  but  from  a  door  he  heard  loudly  now  the 
jangle  of  some  old  cracked  piano,  and  he  knocked  impatiently,  and 
entered  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Felicia  was  still  playing  ;  for,  notwithstanding  her  protest,  she  could 
play  a  little,  and  she  was  strumming  at  some  old-fashioned  jig,  I  think 
she  called  it,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  noise.  She  was  standing,  and 
playing,  and  bending  over  the  music.  The  room  was  not  a  sitting- 
room,  but  some  sort  of  lumber-place  such  as  people,  who  live  in  big 
old  houses,  can  afford  to  spare  to  old  boxes  and  scraps  and  odds  and 
ends  of  furniture,  and  the  discarded  piano  had  been  put  away  there 
among  the  lumber.  The  room  was  dark  :  great  green  wreaths  were 
hanging  before  the  windows,  and  only  a  chequered  light  could  pour 
in.  There  were  no  other  blinds,  and  none  others  were  wanted.  There 
was  nothing  to  shade  except  old  boxes  and  fishing-rods,  some  broken 
chairs,  a  great  cracked  looking-glass,  leaning  against  the  wall,  which 
reflected  the  whole  slim  length  of  the  musician  standing  in  her  green 
faded  dress  among  the  rakes  and  geranium-pots,  where  feeble  sprigs  were 
sprouting,  and,  close  by,  an  old  chest,  upon  which  stood  a  ship  full  sail,  and 
there  three  baldheaded  dolls  were  goggling.  Any  other  time  Aurelius  might 
have  paid  some  martial  compliment,  and  admired  the  pretty  girl  making 
merry  among  the  rubbish  ;  but  he  scarcely  saw  her.  It  was  only  after  he 
got  home,  in  reply  to  the  questions  they  asked  him,  that  he  seemed  to  see 
it  all  again,  and  remembered  how  she  had  looked,  and  where  he  had  found 
her.  Tum-tum-te-tumty  !  clattered  Felicia,  stopping  short  as  the  door 
opened,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder  she  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  the  dark  lean  figure  came  marching  up  to  her  straight  and  grim- 
looking. 

"  Will  you  come  to  your  cousin  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  without  any  pre- 
amble. Her  feelings  did  not  require  much  tender  handling  in  his  estimation. 
"  He  seems  to  me  very  ill.  Perhaps  you  may  know  what  to  do  for  him." 
"  111 !  "  exclaimed  Felicia,  starting  away  from  the  piano,  with  a  slight 
crash  among  the  geranium-pots.  "Have  you  seen  grandmamma?  she 
always  nurses  him  when  he  is  ill."  And  she  stooped  to  pickup  the  flower- 
pots, and  to  stick  back  the  sprigs  and  cuttings  that  had  fallen  out  of  them. 
Felicia  did  not  appear  to  think  much  of  James's  illness. 
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Baxter  was  more  and  more  indignant. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Aurelius  ;  "he  does  not  seem  to  get  much 
nursing  from  anybody."  The  Captain  was  downright  angry,  and  did  not 
care  who  he  offended.  At  home,  if  his  little  finger  ached,  aunt  and  cousin 
and  attendant  maids  were  in  tears  almost,  his  little  daughter  would  turn 
pale.  It  was  foolish,  and  Aurelius  made  fun  of  their  solicitude,  but  how 
infinitely  better  than  this  cold-bloodedness. 

"  He  must  have  some  wine,"  cried  Felicia,  carelessly.  She  did  not  choose 
to  let  Baxter  see.  she  had  noticed  his  taunt,  and  she  went  on  before  him 
leading  the  way  with  a  little  careless  dancing  step.  "  Oh  dear  me,  who  has 
got  the  keys?  Scruby,  Scruby,"  sang  the  girl,  and  at  her  call  an  old 
dilapidated-looking  man  put  his  bald  head  out  of  the  dining-room  door. 
"  Scruby,  Master  James  isn't  well ;  have  you  got  any  wine  out  ?  " 

The  three-o'clock  dinner-table  was  'set,  and  a  bottle  with  a  little  wine 
in  it  was  put  ready  by  the  old  Squire's  seat. 

"  Not  that,"  said  Scruby,  feebly  proceeding  to  explore  various  drawers 
and  cupboards,  when  Baxter  impatiently  seized  the  bottle  and  poured  its 
contents  into  a  tumbler. 

"  That's  grandpapa's  wine,"  said  Felicia,  a  little  awe-stricken,  and 
Scruby  made  a  toothless  exclamation. 

Baxter  did  not  say  a  word  in  reply,  but  walked  off  quickly.  As  he 
hurried  off  Felicia  followed  him.  "  I  thought  you  cared  for  your  cousin," 
said  the  Captain  to  the  girl  as  she  came  up  a  little  timidly  to  the  place 
where  poor  James  was  lying.  He  was  better,  however ;  the  colour  had 
come  back  into  his  cheeks,  and  he  was  drinking  the  wine  which  Baxter 
had  brought  him.  He  looked  up,  smiled,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Felicia, 
and  she,  without  speaking,  held  it  between  her  own  two  soft  palms  as  she 
knelt  leaning  against  the  stone  banister  of  the  terrace. 

So  the  Captain  left  them.  He  met  Mrs.  Marlow  coming  out  of  the 
house  with  a  reproof  on  her  lips. 

"  He  should  not  excite  himself  over  trifles,"  said  the  old  lady,  briskly. 
"I  have  never  had  a  da}7's  illness  in  my  life."  Mrs.  Marlow  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  her  own  good  sense  which  had  kept  her  well  all  these 
years.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  but  she  never  pretended  to  any- 
thing she  did  not  feel.  It  was  her  way ;  she  had  no  morbid  terrors,  no 
hidden  pains  and  shrinking  nerves,  wherewith  to  sympathize  with  others. 
All  this  had  died  out  in  her;  now-a-days  no  impressions  reached  her. 
though  the  old  ones  of  fifty  years  before  sometimes  came  to  life  again.  She 
loved  her  husband  and  she  loved  Felicia.  She  tolerated  James.  When 
her  children  had  died,  in  her  despair  she  had  almost  blamed  them  for  their 
weakness — she  had  mourned  them  after  her  own  fashion.  The  whole 
generation  of  sons  and  daughters  and  sons  and  daughters  in  law  had 
passed  away,  but  the  tough  old  folks  lived  on  tending  the  two  little  orphan 
grandchildren. 

Here  is  one  of  them  dragging  himself  up  the  steps  with  the  help  of  the 
other.  Felicia  at  least  bears  no  sign  of  illness  or  premature  decay.  How 
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blooming  she  looks  as  she  drags  Jim  up  with  her  arms.  Mrs.  Marlow 
thinks  in  her  heart  there  never  was  a  sweeter,  brighter  face,  and  half  pities 
the  girl  linked  to  poor  little  Jim  for  life. 

As  Aurelius  rode  off  he  thanked  heaven  that  all  women  were  not  like 
those  two.  He  thought  of  his  own  wife's  tender  concern  while  she  lived, 
and  of  the  consternation  now  in  the  household  if  anything  ailed  him,  a 
great  fellow  of  six  foot  high.  He  laughed  at  it  all,  but  he  also  loved  them 
for  it,  and  found  it  very  sweet  to  have  come  back  after  years  of  hard  work 
and  loneliness  to  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  gentle  old  aunt,  and  Lucy  his 
little  daughter.  They  were  of  a  different  type  and  order  to  those  two 
women  he  had  just  left.  Good  and  tender  and  unselfish,  and  living  for 
others  instead  of  existing  scarce  alive  in  that  strange  silence  and  exhausted 
atmosphere  which  oppressed  him  and  every  one  else  at  Harpington. 

Baxter  had  often  heard  James  Marlow  speak  of  Felicia ;  this  was  almost 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  her.  His  first  impression  was  of  some- 
thing that  he  never  forgot — a  wild,  bright,  sudden  gleam.  In  later  days  he 
sometimes  thought  of  the  beautiful  angry  face  that'  had  flashed  out  upon 
them  from  the  darkness.  When  he  thought  of  this  he  melted  and  softened, 
and  by  some  contradiction  he  told  himself  that  it  was  a  pity  that  such  a 
bright  brilliant  flame  of  youth  and  unreserve  should  be  dimmed  and  chilled 
down  by  rough  cold  blasts,  and  by  time,  and  by  indifference.  But  that  is 
the  story  of  many  and  many  a  beautiful  flame.  Just  now,  however,  it  was 
Felicia's  indifference  and  not  her  beauty  that  was  paramount  in  Baxter's 
mind  :  her  indifference  shocked  him.  He  thought  of  her  more  than  once 
that  day. 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  "  asked  his  aunt,  and  Aurelius  paused  for  a  minute 
before  he  answered. 

11 1  forget — yes,  she  is  wonderfully  pretty.  Those  may  admire  her  who 
like."  Poor  James  had  got  a  bad  bargain  for  all  her  brilliant  loveliness. 
Sometimes  the  Captain  relented  a  little,  and  then  he  thought  of  Felicia  as 
a  thoughtless  child  ;  but  again  he  would  tell  himself  that  she  was  at 
best  but  a  hard-hearted  little  Siren  playing  jigs  in  her  beautiful  golden 
hair,  while  her  victims  drowned  round  about  her.  That  hateful  tune  he 
had  heard  her  play,  kept  nagging  in  his  ears  :  he  found  himself  humming 
it  at  night  as  he  paced  the  quiet  lane  in  front  of  the  house,  smoking  his 
midnight  pipe  before  going  to  bed,  long  after  the  other  members  of  the 
peaceful  little  household  retired. 

IV. 

THE  poor  siren  was  also  sitting  up  in  the  dark  in  her  little  room  at  that 
minute.  The  great  hall  clock  had  struck, one,  but  the  child  had  not  gone 
to  bed  ;  and  yet  midnight  was  a  much  more  terrible  affair  at  Harpington 
than  in  the  cottage  where  Captain  Baxter  was  staying,  and  where  JTOU  could 
hear  the  cat  purring  in  the  kitchen  all  over  the  house.  At  Harpington  far- 
off  rats  raced  down  the  long  passages.  Far-off  creaks  and  starts  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  startled  watchers.  Felicia  was  frightened,  but  she  was  used 
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to  being  frightened.  If  anything  terrible  came  out  of  the  barred  door 
which  led  to  the  empty  rooms  she  could  run  down  the  passage  screaming, 
and  her  grandmother,  who  rarely  slept,  would  hear  her.  Room  after 
room,  dark  and  gloomy  and  ghostlike,  dim  passages,  staircases  winding 
into  blackness — all  this  was  round  about.  Jim  was  under  the  roof  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wing,  and  the  old  people  were  sleeping  in  state  in  the 
great  front  rooms.  Felicia  had  opened  her  window.  She  had  heard  a 
dog  bay  somewhere  across  the  dark  fields,  and  seen  a  star  or  two  shine 
out  through  the  dim  veil  of  clouds  over  head.  She  could  not  see  though 
she  peered  out  ever  so  far  with  her  two  bright  grey  eyes,  where  the  line 
of  the  fields  met  the  heavens.  It  was  all  dark,  and  sweet,  and  dim,  and 
fresh  with  that  indescribable  calm  of  sleeping  night.  The  air  was  touched 
by  the  scent  of  the  fresh  green  blades,  and  of  the  pinks  in  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Some  young  owls  began  to  hoot  and  whistle,  but  only  for  a  little. 
Then  eve^thing  was  silent  again.  And  when  everything  was  quite  silent, 
Felicia  once  more  sat  listening  to  a  voice  that  began  telling  her  the  events 
of  the  day  over  and  over  again.  These  voices  are  apt  to  speak  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  to  keep  people  awake. 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  cared  a  little  more,"  the  voice  said  to 
Felicia. 

"  He  thought  me  hard,  cold,  cruel,"  said  Felicia  to  herself;  and  she 
began  to  remember  how  Baxter  had  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  hard, 
indifferent  look,  such  as  no  one  had  ever  given  her  before.  Then  she 
went  over  it  all  again  and  saw  James  lying  straight  out  on  the  stone-step, 
and  the  broad  shoulders  of  Aurelius  bent  over  him.  She  saw  the  orange- 
trees  on  the  terrace,  and  her  grandfather  crossing  by  the  side-walk  to 
avoid  them,  and  her  grandmother  coming  out  of  the  house.  There  was 
the  little  scene  bright  painted  on  the  darkness  before  her.  She  was  sick 
of  it,  but  there  it  was. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  does  not  seem  to  get  much  nursing  from  any  one," 
said  the  voice  again ;  and  then  again,  "  I  thought  you  might  have  cared 
for  your  cousin." 

This  time  the  voice  sounded  more  forgiving;  but  no,  there  was 
the  vision  of  the  tall  unrelenting  figure  walking  away  without  another 
word.  Why  was  she  not  angry  ?  Oh,  he  was  right, — he  was  right, — that 
was  why.  She  should  have  been  more  gentle  with  her  cousin.  She 
should  not  have  pushed  him  from  her.  How  kind  he  had  been :  yes, 
he  was  right  to  take  her  away  when  her  grandfather  stormed.  He  (Jim) 
had  no  strength  for  scenes  and  fights,  and  she  had  no  strength.  She 
only  stormed  and  failed.  She  had  never  loved  Jim  so  well  as  at  that 
moment.  Even  though  she  was  so  angry  with  him,  she  never  before 
understood  his  goodness  and  gentleness  as  she  did  now.  And  then  no 
one  had  ever  told  her  before  what  was  right :  what  she  ought  to  feel  and 
to  do.  Oh,  if  she  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world  whom  she  could  trust, 
who  would  help  her  a  little ;  then  she  would  know  how  to  be  good,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  him,  and  how  to  make  him  happy.  Captain  Baxter 
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should  see  that  she  did  care — that  she  was  "not  utterly  heartless.    .    . 
So  Felicia,  sitting  there,  dreamt  her  waking  dreams  through  the  night. 

Poor  little  Jim,  tossing  on  his  bed  in  the  garret  under  the  roof,  did 
not  know  of  Felicia's  remorse  and  love,  as  she  sat  wakeful  at  the  foot  of 
her  little  iron  couch,  and  yet — this  is  a  theory  which  people  may  scout  if 
they  will — the  unconscious  magnetism  of  her  good-will  reached  him  in 
some  mysterious  fashion,  and  by  degrees  the  fever  left  him,  and  he  was 
soothed  and  quieted  and  fell  asleep.  Felicia  longed  for  the  morning  to 
come  that  she  might  go  to  him,  comfort  him,  make  him  forgive  her. 
Jim  was  peacefully  dreaming  :  he  thought  he  was  eating  his  dinner  off  the 
old  china  plate  in  the  morning-room,  and  that  Felicia  came  in  and  tossed 
it  up  in  the  air. 

He  came  down  late,  and  breakfast  was  over.  The  old  couple  were 
already  on  their  rounds ;  but  Felicia,  who  was  sitting  on  the  window- 
sill  reading  a  book,  jumped  up  and  ran  to  meet  him.  As  she  came  up, 
Jim  looking  into  her  face  saw  a  sweet  troubled  tender  look  that  he  had 
never  seen  before ;  grey  eyes  half  tearful,  a  trembling  colour,  a  quivering 
mouth. 

" Dearest  Jim,"  she  said  with  both  hands  put  out  to  meet  his; 
" forgive  me,  I  was  so  cruel  yesterday;  I  have  been  so  unhappy  about 
it;  "  and  she  held  up  her  sweet  face  to  be  kissed.  Never  in  all  his  life 
before  had  he  seen  her  look  like  this.  It  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

"  Forgive,  dearest  Fay!  Don't  talk  of  forgive,"  he  said,  putting  his 
arm  round  about  her,  and  leaning  his  head  for  a  moment  on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  are  still  quite  tired  and  weak;  here  is  your  tea  and  your  egg," 
she  said,  jumping  away.  And  all  breakfast-time  Felicia  waited  on  him, 
bringing  him  at  last  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes  she  had  stolen  (though  she 
did  not  tell  him  so),  by  breaking  a  pane  of  the  grape-house. 

11  If  Captain  Baxter  could  see  us  now,"  thought  Felicia,  "  he  would 
see  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  heartless." 

Poor  Jim !  How  delicious  the  grapes  tasted,  how  happy  it  made 
him  to  be  a  little  comforted  and  loved  !  He  could  hardly  realize  his  own 
happiness,  or  believe  that  this  was  in  truth  his  own  Felicia. 

When  Aurelius  rode  over  that  afternoon  to  see  how  his  friend  was,  he 
found  him  quite  restored,  reading  in  the  window  of  the  old  lumber-room. 
Felicia,  in  her  green  dress,  was  still  strumming  on  the  piano,  La  ci  darem  : 
she  was  playing  with  a  great  many  false  notes,  out  of  an  old  music-book 
she  had  discovered  in  a  corner.  She  shut  up  the  piano  with  a  bang, 
however,  when  Aurelius  came  into  the  room,  and  soon  after  disappeared, 
leaving  the  two  young  men  together. 

Baxter,  sat  on  for  some  time  talking  to  Jim.  He  tried  to  give  him 
good  advice,  and  tell  him  to  hold  his  own.  James,  as  usual,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  smiled,  and  sighed :  so  long  as  he  had  Felicia  he  did 
not  care  what  others  said  or  did  or  thought  of  him,  and  so  he  said, 
Baxter  did  not  answer,  but  soon  after  got  up  and  went  away. 
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He  was  very  sorry  for  his  friend.  It  did  not  seem  to  him,  for  all 
James  told  him,  that  Felicia  cared  for  him  in  the  least.  Once  more 
he  told  himself  that  she  was  a  hard-hearted,  ill-tempered  little  creature  ; 
and  so  thinking,  he  walked  away,  and  down  the  old  stone- steps  along 
the  periwinkle  walk  leading  to  the  road.  And  then  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  that  there  was  a  figure  at  the  gate  sitting  waiting  on  the  grass-grown 
step.  The  figure  jumped  up  quickly  and  came  to  meet  him.  A  wild, 
nymph-like  little  figure,  in  her  quaint  green  dress,  with  her  hair  flying. 
It  was  Felicia,  who  had  taken  a  great  resolution. 

"I  was  waiting  for  you,"  she  said,  opening  her  grey  eyes  wider 
and  wider.  "I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I  want  you  to  listen." 
And  she  stood  before  him  so  that  he  could  not  pass.  "You  think  me 
heartless,"  she  said.  "  You  think  I  do  not  care  for  James.  You  think 
I  am  not  good  enough  for  him.  Oh,  Captain  Baxter,  you  are  right ; 
that  is  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you ;  but,  indeed,  indeed  I  know  how 
good  he  is,  and  I  do  love  him,  and  do  try  to  take  care  of  him,  and 
I  can't  bear  that  you  should  think  me  quite  wicked  and  heartless." 
And  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"Wicked!  heartless!  "  said  Aurelius,  feeling  in  his  turn  ashamed. 
"  It  is  I  who  am  wicked  and  heartless,  ever  to  think  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  think  James  is  a  very  happy  man,  Miss  Marlow,"  he  added,  gravely, 
"  and  I  thank  you  for  making  me  know  you  as  you  are."  And  he  held 
out  his  hand,  and  went  away  touched  and  melted  by  the  girl's  confidence. 

James,  who  had  seen  the  two  from  his  window,  came  down  the  walk 
a  minute  later,  and  found  Felicia  standing  quite  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  path  where  Aurelius  had  left  her. 

"  What  have  you  two  been  talking  about  ?  "  Jim  said. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Felicia.  "Do  you  want  to  know?  He  told 
me  I  was  heartless  that  day  you  were  so  ill,  and  I  wanted  to  say  to  him 
that  I  do  love  my  friends,  and  am  not  without  a  heart."  She  said  it  so 
prettily,  so  shyly,  so  quickly,  that  Jim's  vague  jealousy  melted  away, 
and  he  looked  down  admiringly  at  the  sweet  bright  face  beside  him. 

This  was  only  a  very  little  while  before  Jim  went  back  to  college  for 
his  last  term.  Baxter  came  once  or  twice  to  see  him,  and  then,  when  he 
was  gone,  the  Captain's  visits  ceased.  Mrs.  Marlow  gave  him  very 
plainly  to  understand  she  did  not  care  for  him  to  come,  and  there  was 
nothing  at  the  Hall  that  Baxter  cared  to  come  for ;  not  even  Felicia, 
although  he  often  thought  of  her  in  her  slim  green  dress. 

Once  or  twice  he  met  her  in  the  lanes  ;  once,  the  very  day  he  left  for 
town,  in  a  buttercup  field  with  a  great  golden  ball  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 
That  day  little  Lucy  was  with  him,  and  Felicia  gave  the  child  the  flowers. 
Little  Lucy,  who  had  read  of  princesses  in  fairy  tales,  firmly  believed 
Felicia  to  be  one  of  them,  and  talked  of  her  all  the  way  home.  Felicia 
was  a  very  silent  fairy,  and  never  spoke,  but  always  ran  away. 
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V. 

MY  story,  as  I  am  telling  it,  seems  to  be  a  sad  one,  of  which  the 
actors  themselves  scarcely  know  the  meaning.  What  does  it  take  to 
make  a  tragedy  ?  Youth,  summer  days,  beauty,  kind  hearts,  a  garden 
to  stroll  in  ;  on  one  side  an  impulsive  word,  perhaps  a  look,  in  which  an 
unconscious  truth  shines  out  of  steadfast  eyes,  perhaps  a  pang  of  jealousy 
in  a  tender  heart ;  and  then  a  pause  or  two,  a  word,  a  rose  off  a  tree — 
that  is  material  enough  for  Tragedy.  She  lays  her  cold  hand  upon  the 
best,  the  fairest,  and  sweetest,  and  most  innocent.  For  my  own  part, 
Tragedy  seems  less  terrible,  with  her  dark  veil  and  cold,  stern  face,  than 
Comedy  in  her  tinsel  and  mask.  Tragedy  is  terrible  ;  and  as  she  passes 
tears  flow  and  cries  of  pain  are  uttered  ;  but  along  with  these  are  heroic 
endurance,  faithfulness,  self-denial,  and  tender,  unflinching  love,  that  her 
dark  veil  cannot  hide  nor  her  terrors  dismay,  and  she  passes  by,  leaving  a 
benediction  behind  her.  Flowers  spring  up  along  the  road,  her  arid 
wastes  are  repeopled,  the  plough  travels  over  the  battle-fields,  and  the 
living  stand  faithful  by  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past. 

But  Comedy  seems  to  scorn  her  victims.  How  can  they  rise  again 
from  her  jibes  and  jeers  ?  For  Comedy  take  middle  age,  take  false  senti- 
ment, take  weakness,  take  infidelity,  small  passions,  unworthy  objects, 
struggles,  affectations,  rouge-pots,  calculations,  the  blunting  influence  of 
time.  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  think  of  the  cruel,  cruel  comedies  of 
life,  into  which  good  people  are  drawn,  and  gentle  natures,  only  to  be  cast 
out  again,  sullied  and  mortified  and  broken- spirited  and  defiled.  When 
the  crisis  comes,  Comedy  grinds  its  mad  teeth  and  tears  its  hair  and 
cries  and  writhes,  and  the  spectators  laugh  a-nd  shrug  their  shoulders ;  but 
they  love  and  pity  Tragedy,  as  she  passes  along  despairing,  but  simple 
and  beautiful  even  in  her  woe.  We  pass  through  all  these  phases,  youth 
and  tragedy  and  the  comedy  of  middle  life,  and  then,  I  suppose,  if  we 
are  sensible  and  honest-minded  people,  comes  the  peace  of  age,  and,  at 
all  events,  the  silence  that  follows  all  youth  and  life  and  age  ;  when  at  last 
Comedy  shrinks  away  abashed  and  powerless. 

This  silence  was  hanging  over  the  old  house  at  Harpington  :  its  uncon- 
scious inmates  came  and  went  as  usual,  sitting  out  in  the  lovely  summer 
sunshine,  living  the  same  still  life.  For  the  last  time, — it  was  all  for  the 
last  time, — and  yet  it  seemed  like  any  of  the  other  summers  that  had 
flooded  through  the  old  place,  across  the  fields,  into  the  remotest  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  neglected  gardens,  shining  on  the  high  tiled  roofs 
and  the  ancient  elms  and  rooks.  Even  old  Marlow  would  come  out  and 
bask  in  the  lovely  summer  weather,  conning  his  account-books,  and 
making  his  calculations  under  the  trees  to  the  singing  of  the  birds.  One 
day  two  butterflies  came  flitting  and  bobbing  about  his  head.  Felicia 
burst  out  laughing  at  the  sight. 

Jim  had  gone  off  telling  them  to  remember  the  10th.    He  was  to  come 
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back  from  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  it  had  long  been  settled 
that  Felicia  and  her  grandmother  were  to  accept  an  invitation  they  had 
received,  and  meet  him  in  London,  and  spend  ten  days  there,  and  buy 
Felicia's  wedding-clothes.  Mrs.  Marlow  was  to  see  her  doctor  and  the 
lawyer  at  the  same  time ;  old  Marlow  had  desired  this  arrangement — 
I  don't  know  in  what  fit  of  generosity — it  was  a  whim  :  a  sort  of  remem- 
brance of  the  week  he  had  spent  in  London  before  his  marriage.  The 
clothes  were  unnecessary,  but  he  would  not  have  to  pay  for  them  ;  so  he 
chose  to  do  the  thing  handsomely  for  once;  and  all  this  being  accom- 
plished, there  would  be  no  further  reason  for  delay.  Jim  and  Fay  should 
come  back  and  be  married  out  of  hand.  It  was  also  a  sort  of  intended 
encouragement  to  Felicia,  who  certainly  showed  no  eagerness  to  enter 
into  matrimonial  bonds ;  but,  if  going  to  London  depended  upon  being 
married,  here  was  Felicia  as  eager  as  any  one  to  be  married,  for  London 
was  her  dream,  her  heaven  upon  earth,  her  soul's  aspiration.  Why  she 
should  have  sighed  and  longed  after  all  these  millions  of  brown  half-baked 
bricks,  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  I  cannot  tell.  Jim  had  some- 
times told  her  stories  of  London  streets  and  parks,  and  promised  that 
when  they  came  he  should  take  her  to  see  the  sights.  They  were  to  stay 
with  an  opportune  old  sister  of  Mr.  Marlow's,  from  whom  a  letter  came 
one  morning  to  everybody's  surprise  : 

"  Queen  Square,  June  27. 

"  MY  DEAK  BROTHER,"  wrote  the  old  lady — "  When  I  think  how  many 
years  we  have  both  lived,  and  how  many  have  passed  since  we  last  met, 
and  how  very  few  more  we  can  expect  to  be  together  in  the  world,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  write  to  you  and  ask  you  if  it  is  not  time  to  let  past 
things  be  past,  and  to  meet  once  more.  This  is  our  mother's  birthda}^ 
and  I  have  been  thinking  over  old  times  and  things.  Are  you  thinking 
of  coming  to  town  ?  Will  you  give  me  great  pleasure,  and  come  and 
stay  with  me  with  your  wife  and  your  granddaughter  ?  I  hear  Felicia's 
marriage  is  to  take  place  before  very  long ;  and  she  must  be  doubtless 
thinking  about  her  trousseau.  If  she  will  come  and  purchase  it  in  London, 
I  should  like  to  contribute  a  hundred  pounds  towards  it,  in  token  of  the 
goodwill  of  an  old  maiden  aunt  who  has  not  quite  forgotten  her  earlier 
days.  She  can  expend  it  to  the  best  advantage  during  her  stay  with  me. 
I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad,  so  that  I  would  only  beg  that  I  may  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  in  my  house.  With  love  to  your  wife, 

' '  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  MARY  ANNE  MARLOW." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  as  she  finished,  "  Mary  Anne  seems  to  be 
flourishing — going  abroad." 

"  I  shall  answer  that  letter,"  said  the  Squire,  in  a  determined  voice. 
«  You  had  better  go,  and  take  Fay  with  you." 

"  Me !  "  cried  Mrs.  Marlow.  "  I  am  not  going  to  leave  home,  Robert. 
I  am  just  making  my  jam," 
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"  Jam  !'"  said  the  Squire,  "  who  wants  jam  ?  But  I  tell  you  what, 
Mary  Anne  seems  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't 
get  the  benefit  of  our  own  as  well  as  anybody  else.  That  house  in  Queen 
Square  ought  to  have  been  mine  at  this  minute." 

"  Nothing  will  induce  me  to  set  foot  in  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Marlow,  "  after 
all  that  has  passed.  You  can  take  Felicia  yourself,  Robert,  if  you  choose 
to  go." 

"  Go  !  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  old  Marlow.  "I  must  look 
after  my  crops.  What  should  I  do  in  London  ?  "  said  the  Squire. 

But,  as  usual,  the  old  fellow  had  his  way  in  the  end.  He  frowned 
and  insisted,  being  determined  not  to  lose  that  chance  100/. 

"  Harpington,  June  29. 

"  MY  DEAR  SISTER, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  inviting  us  to  your 
house,  and  alluding  to  old  times.  Although  I  am  unfortunately  prevented 
from  accepting  your  invitation,  my  wife  and  granddaughter  will  avail  them- 
selves of  your  kindness,  and  Felicia  will  be  glad  to  do  her  shopping  under 
your  auspices. 

"  It  is  many  years,  as  you  say,  since  we  met,  and  we  are  both,  doubt- 
less, very  much  changed.  Believe  me 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"B.  MARLOW." 

Felicia  felt  as  if  they  were  really  going  when  she  went  into  her  grand- 
mother's room  one  morning  to  find  doors  and  cupboards  wide  open,  and 
strange  garments  and  relics  piled  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  bed,  and  on 
the  window-sill,  and  Hannah  Morton,  the  housekeeper,  dragging  in  a 
great  hair-trunk  and  a  rope.  The  old  lady  was  selecting  from  a  curious 
store  of  wimples,  and  pockets,  and  mittens,  and  furbelows,  and  out  of 
numbers  of  faded  reticules  and  bags,  the  articles  which  she  thought 
necessary  for  her  journey.  Felicia's  experience  was  small ;  but  she  asked 
her  grandmother  if  she  thought  so  many  things  would  be  wanted  for  a  ten- 
days'  excursion. 

"  Who  is  this,  grandmamma  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  holding  up  a  black 
plaster  silhouette. 

"  Put  it  down,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow. 

She  could  not  bear  her  treasures  to  be  inspected.  Few  old  ladies 
like  it.  They  store  their  keepsakes  and  mementoes  away  in  drawers  and 
dark  cupboards — cupboards  fifty  years  old,  drawers  a  lifetime  deep. 

And  so  even  these  slow,  still,  wall-enclosed  days  at  Harpington  came 
to  an  end  at  last.  They  ended  as  the  old  trap,  with  its  leather  straps 
and  chains,  drove  up  to  the  door  with  George,  the  gardener,  on  the  box, 
and  the  drag  swinging.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  the  sandwiches 
were  cut;  the  old  hair-box  was  corded.  Felicia,  who  even  now,  within 
ten  minutes  of  her  going,  expected  that  an  earthquake  would  come  to 
engulph  London  before  she  should  see  it,  that  her  grandfather  would 
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change  his  mind,  or,  at  least,  that  the  white  horse  would  take  to  his  heels 
and  run  away  down  hill,  began  at  last  to  believe  in  their  going. 

The  thought  of  it  all  had  been  so  delightful  that  the  delight  was 
almost  an  agony,  as  very  vivid  feeh'ngs  must  be.  Felicia  had  been  wide- 
awake all  night,  starting  and  jumping  in  her  little  bed,  and  watching  the 
dawn  spread  dull  beyond  the  trees  (as  it  was  spreading  behind  the  chimney- 
pots in  the  dream-city  to  which  she  was  going).  Now  she  stood,  with 
her  little  brown  hat  tied  over  her  hair,  watching  the  proceedings  with 
incredulous  eyes;  The  old  gig,  with  its  bony  horse,  was  no  miraculous 
apparition ;  but  miracles  take  homely  shapes  atrtimes,  and  we  don't  always 
recognize  them  when  we  see  them.  The  grey  hair- trunk  was  hoisted  up 
by  Hannah  and  George,  the  bags  were  brought  down,  and  then  Mrs. 
Marlow,  walking  brisk  and  decided,  equipped  for  the  journey,  with  strange 
loopings  and  pinnings,  with  a  bag  and  a  country  bonnet,  appeared  arm  in 
arm  with  her  husband.  The  grandfather  had  sometimes  driven  off  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  the  grandmother's  departure  was  a  much  more  seldom  and 
special  occurrence.  So  Felicia  felt,  and  Mrs.  Marlow,  as  she  stood  on  the 
threshold,  with  her  arm  still  in  the  old  Squire's.  It  is  affecting  to  see 
some  leave-takings :  outstretched  hands  that  have  lost  strength  in  each 
other's  service  ;  eyes  meeting  that  have  seen  each  other's  brightness 
fade.  I  don't  know  if  the  end  of  love  is  a  triumph  or  a  requiem :  the 
young  man  and  woman  are  gone,  but  their  two  souls  are  there  still  in  their 
changed  garments  ;  the  throb  of  the  full  flooding  current  is  over,  but  it  has 
carried  them  on  so  far  on  their  way.  Here  were  two  whose  aims  had  not 
been  very  great,  nor  could  you  see  in  their  faces  the  trace  of  past  aspira- 
tions and  high  endeavour.  Two  mean  worn  faces  looking  at  each  other  for 
the  last  time  with  faithful  eyes.* 

"Good-by,  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow  wistfully.  "Take  care  of 
yourself.  You  will  find  the  cellar-key  on  the  hook  in  my  cupboard." 

"  Good-by,  my  dear.  Give  my  love  to  Mary  Anne,"  says  the  Squire, 
signing  to  the  man  to  help  his  mistress  up.  When  the  old  lady  was  safe 
hoisted  on  the  seat  of  the  little  carriage,  once  more  she  put  out  her  thin 
hand,  and  he  took  it  in  his.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  be  off;  don't  stay 
beyond  your  time." 

"You  will  have  to  come  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  smiling;  and 
then  Felicia  jumped  up  and  they  drove  away.  Then  the  Squire  tramped 
back  into  the  house  again.  How  dull  and  lonely  it  seemed,  all  of  a 
sudden.  Empty  rooms  ;  silence.  Why  did  he  let  them  go  ?  Confound 
Mary  Anne  and  her  money  !  It  was  all  his  own  doing,  and  he  loved  his 
own  way,  but  it  was  dismal  all  the  same.  What  was  this  ?  his  wife  come 
back  for  something.  For  an  instant  he  had  fancied  her  in  the  room. 

*  "  Tous  les  hommes  sont  mentcurs,  inconstants,  faux,  bavards,  hypocrites,  orgueil- 

leux  ou  laches,  mcprisables  et  sensuels  ;  toutesles  femmes  sont  perfides,  artificieuses, 

vaniteuses  ;  le  monde  n'est  qu'un  egout  sans  fond  ou  les  phoques  les  plus  informes 

rampent  et  se  tordent  sur  des  montagnes  de  fange  :  mais  il  y  a  au  monde  une  chose 

sainte  et  sublime  ;  c'est  1'union  de  deux  de  ces  etres  si  imparfaits  et  si  affrenx.  .  ,  ," 
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Marlow  pulled  down  the  blind  noisily,  making  his  study  still  darker  than 
it  was  before  ;  then  he  pulled  on  his  wide-awake,  and  trudged  out  through 
the  stable-yard  into  the  fields,  where  he  stayed  till  dinner-time,  finding 
fault  with  the  men  for  company's  sake.  Mrs.  Marlow  had  not  yet  left 
home  in  spirit,  though  she  was  driving  away  through  the  lanes  ;  she  was 
roaming  through  the  house,  and  pondering  on  this  plan  and  that  for  the 
Squire's  comfort :  and  Felicia  was  flying  ahead  of  gigs  and  railways, 
through  a  sort  of  dream  landscape,  all  living  and  indistinct,  like  one  of 
Turner's  pictures.  That  was  London — that  dim,  harmonious  city ;  and 
Jim  was  there  ;  and  that  Captain  Baxter,  would  he  come  and  see  them, 
she  wondered  ?  Perhaps  they  might  meet  one  day  suddenly ;  and  then 
her  London  heart,  as  she  called  it,  began  to  throb. 

VI. 

THE  old  house  in  Queen  Square  stood  hospitably  waiting  for  the  travel- 
lers. An  old  butler  came  to  the  door ;  an  old  lady,  looking  something 
like  the  Squire  in  a  bonnet,  beamed  down  to  meet  them.  Two  old  four- 
post  beds  were  prepared  for  Felicia  and  her  grandmother.  There  was 
some  indescribable  family  likeness  to  Harpington  in  the  quiet  old  house, 
with  its  potpourri  pots,  and  Chinese  junks,  and  faded  carpets,  and  narrow 
slit  windows.  But  the  welcome  was  warmer ;  for  Miss  Marlow  nodded, 
and  brightened,  and  twinkled  more  often  in  five  minutes  than  the  Squire 
in  his  whole  lifetime. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  Welcome,  my  dear.  Well !  " — taking  both  her 
hands — "  are  you  very  much  in  love  ?  Pretty  thing,  isn't  she?  Eliza, 
I  wish  you  had  brought  my  brother  with  you.  Come  up,  come  up.  There, 
this  is  the  drawing-room,  and  this  is  the  balcony,  with  a  nice  little 
iron  table  for  lovers  to  sit  at.  Now  come  upstairs.  There  is  some  one 
to  dinner.  Matthew,  send  my  maid.  We  must  make  the  bride  look 
prettier  still  for  dinner ;  mustn't  we,  Jim  ?  " 

Miss  Marlow  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  a  romance,  for  she  had  been 
in  love  many  many  times  herself. 

' '  And  so  you  say  Robert  is  not  a  bit  changed  since  he  was  last  here  ? 
why,  that  is  a  century  ago  at  least ;  we  are  a  good  wearing  family,  and  as 
for  Felicia,  I  hope  she  will  look  just  as  she  does  now  for  twenty  years 
to  come." 

They  all  had  some  tea  very  sociably  together.  Miss  Marlow  poured 
it  out,  with  her  bonnet  very  much  on  one  side.  Mrs.  Marlow,  imagin- 
ing it  to  be  London  fashion,  immediately  adopted  the  practice ;  as  for 
Felicia, — breathless,  excited,  with  radiating  grey  eyes, — she  took  in  all 
that  was  about — the  aunt,  the  old  servants,  the  potpourri,  the  twin 
chairs,  like  those  at  Harpington,  the  fusty  cushions  and  gilt  tables,  the 
winding  Westminster  streets  outside,  the  Park,  the  distant  roar  of  the 
town,  the  tops  of  statues,  and  turrets,  the  Abbey,  the  Horse  Guards, — ah, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  actually  in  person,  riding  down  Birdcage  Walk.  She 
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went  upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Marlow  came  in  with  some 
ancient  amethyst  ornaments  to  deck  her  pretty  bird.  Felicia,  who  had 
been  looking  disconsolately  in  the  glass  at  her  pretty  face  and  shining  hair, 
was  charmed,  and  instantly  fastened  the  bygone  elegance  round  her  slim 
white  neck,  and  felt  herself  beautiful,  as  she  tripped  along  the  passage. 
But  Mrs.  Marlow  herself  was  tired,  and  refused  to  come  down.  She  felt 
very  strongly  that  Mary  Anne  had  no  right  to  the  house,  and  feeling 
aggrieved,  she  thought  it  best  to  show  her  displeasure,  and  she  was  tired 
by  her  journey,  and  a  little  shy  and  strange,  and  her  husband  had  been 
badly  treated  altogether,  and  she  felt  that  the*  right  thing  to  do  was  to 
stay  in  her  room  ;  and  so  Felicia  left  her  grandmother  reading  a  volume 
of  sermons,  and  went  and  knocked  at  her  aunt's  door  to  tell  her  this 
determination.  Felicia  lingered  a  little  in  the  passage  on  the  way. 
Miss  Marlow  popped  her  head,  still  in  her  bonnet,  out  of  her  bedroom. 
"Not  coming!  Dear  me,  what  a  pity.  Eeady? — that  is  right,  my 

dear :   make  yourself  pretty,  for  Captain  Baxter  is  come." 

*  #  *  *  * 

A  kind  fate  sometimes  gives  people  what  they  wish  for  long  long 
before  they  have  ventured  even  to  expect  it ;  Felicia  had  hoped  to  see 
Baxter  once  perhaps,  or  twice, — meeting  in  a  street  just  before  she  left, — 
and  now,  the  very  first  evening  of  her  arrival,  she  was  told  he  was  come — 
downstairs,  actually  in  the  house  !  Make  herself  pretty !  Her  cheeks 
brightened  up  of  their  own  accord,  her  lips  began  to  smile,  and  such 
sweet,  gay,  childish  happiness  beamed  from  her  grey  eyes,  that  Miss 
Marlow  was  obliged  to  come  out  of  her  room  and  embrace  her  again  on 
the  spot  then  and  there. 

Felicia  lingered  a  little  as  she  went,  and  as  she  lingered  it  was 
with  an  odd  feeling  that  she  recognized  the  twins  of  some  of  the  old 
home  things,  and  there,  in  a  cabinet, — could'  it  be  ? — another  plate 
with  two  clasped  hands,  and  another  Sola  written  on  the  margin  ?  No  ; 
the  plate  was  there,  but  no  clasped  hands  in  the  centre.  Felicia  came  to 
the  drawing-room  door,  at  last,  hesitated,  and  went  in  very  slowly.  James 
had  not  come  down.  Felicia  in  her  amethysts  turned  pale,  as  Baxter, 
who  was  standing  alone  in  the  room,  came  up  to  greet  the  young  lady. 

At  a  first  glance  Aurelius  thought  Felicia  very  much  changed.  She 
looked  older,  graver;  perhaps  the  dusty  damask,  and  gorgeous  canvas, 
carved  picture -frames,  and  gilt  tables  were  a  less  becoming  background 
than  the  ivy  walls  and  periwinkles  at  Harpington. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  said.  "  It  was  very  kind  of  Miss 
Marlow  to  let  me  come  and  meet  you." 

As  Aurelius  finished  this  little  speech,  he  looked  at  her  again.  What 
had  he  been  dreaming  of  ?  she  was  prettier,  far  far  prettier  than  he  re- 
membered her  even.  A  sort  of  curious  bright  look,  half  conscious,  half 
doubting,  was  in  her  eyes ;  she  blushed  and  smiled. 

11 1  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  I  was  afraid  I  should  only  see  you 
by  chance,"  said  she, 
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"We  ha\re  not  had  a  talk  since  that  last  time  we  parted,"  said 
Aurelius,  stupidly.  Little  Lucy  treasured  up  her  flowers. 

"  And  you  believed  me  ?  "  Felicia  cried  earnestly,  flushing  as  she  spoke. 

"I  never  doubted  you,"  said  Aurelius;  and  he  believed  he  was 
speaking  the  truth.  Beauty  is  the  most  positive  of  all  convictions. 

The  others  presently  came  into  the  room,  Miss  Marlow  resplendent 
and  ushered  in  by  gongs. 

"  James,  take  your  bride  into  dinner,"  she  cried,  with  a  nod  and  an 
intelligent  look  at  Baxter,  who  turned  rather  black,  as  was  his  way,  and 
stiffly  offered  his  arm  to  the  old  lady.  The  Captain  was  a  favourite  with 
Miss  Marlow,  who  liked  good  looks,  and  had  not  yet  got  over  an  early 
leaning  towards  the  army.  She  had  asked  him  first  at  James's  suggestion, 
and  now  counted  on  him  as  an  agreeable  escort  on  the  many  occasions  she 
had  already  devised  for  taking  herself  and  Felicia  to  see  sights,  people, 
toilettes.  There  was  no  end  to  the  things  Miss  Marlow  wanted  to  take 
Felicia  to  see. 

Mrs.  Marlow  let  her  sister-in-law  go  her  own  way.  She  was  strange, 
lonely,  and  home-sick,  and  sat  dismally  alone  in  the  corner  of  the 
drawing-room;  but  she,  in  .her  way,  was  touched  by  Felicia's  delight, 
and  sometimes  wondered  if  she  had  always  done  enough  for  the 
happiness  of  the  two  children  she  had  reared.  Felicia  and  her 
betrothed  behaved  exactly  as  usual.  He  tried  to  find  a  proof  of  her 
affection  in  the  hours  she  spent  among  ribbons,  and  her  gauzes,  and  her 
trousseau.  She  chattered,  asked  questions,  ruled  with  an  iron  rod  her 
kind  and  patient  little  lover,  and  then  rewarded  him  by  one  word  of 
happiness.  If  she  was  happy  it  was  all  he  asked.  As  for  James,  he  was 
no  more  romantic  than  when  she  had  last  seen  him.  She  wounded  him 
one  day  by  saying  before  Baxter,  "  You  don't  look  at  all  like  a  husband, 
Jim ;  you  are  much  more  like  an  uncle."  This  was  the  first  time  Felicia 
had  ever  talked  about  their  approaching  marriage.  She  never  would  face 
it.  In  vain  Jim  spoke  of  the  future,  and  tried  to  find  out  what  was  in 
her  mind.  She  shifted,  parried,  doubled,  and  finally  would  run  away 
altogether ;  but  she  was  too  happy  in  the  present  to  face  the  future,  and 
all  Felicia's  present,  like  dissolving  views,  had  opened  and  revealed 
delights  more  endless  even  than  any  she  had  imagined  for  herself.  Many 
people  seeing  her  sitting  in  the  Park  one  morning  between  Jim  and 
Captain  Baxter  looked  a  second  time  and  smiled  at  the  dazzling  young 
creature  talking  and  brightening.  There  was  a  great  flower-bed  of  red 
rhododendrons  just  behind  her  chair.  She  had  put  on  one  of  her  pretty 
new  trousseau  dresses ;  she  was  gay,  glad,  happy,  beyond  any  happiness 
she  had  ever  conceived  before.  As  for  her  approaching  marriage,  I  do  not 
honestly  believe  she  had  ever  given  it  a  single  thought ;  all  she  knew  was 
that  she  was  sitting  there  with  Jim  to  take  care  of  her,  and  to  wait  as  long 
as  ever  she  liked,  with  Baxter — who  was  kind  now,  and  who  no  longer 
thought  her  heartless — with  a  sight  so  glittering  and  cheerful  that  that  alone 
would  have  been  enough  for  her.  The  horses  went  by  with  their  beautiful 
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shining  necks  and  smooth  clean-cut  limbs;  the  aniazons  passed  and 
laughed  and  talked  as  they  went ;  the  young  men,  magnificent  and  self- 
conscious,  were  squaring  their  elbows  and  swooping  by  on  their  big 
horses  ;  the  grand  dresses  and  ladies  went  on  rustling  along  the  footpath  ; 
the  pleasant  green  park  spread  and  gleamed  a  sort  of  song  of  talk,  and 
footsteps  and  sunshine  were  in  the  air.  High  over  head  the  little  pinkish 
grey  London  clouds  were  sailing  across  the  blue  sky,  and  the  long  lines  of 
white  houses,  with  their  windows,  were  twinkling  •  with  light :  and  yet 
nothing  is  quite  perfect.  Why  did  Aurelius  ask  her  just  then  when  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  ?  r 

''Marriage!"  said  Felicia,  "  what  marriage?  Ours  do  you  mean? 
Oh,  any  time." 

"  My  grandfather  talks  of  August,"  said  James  gravely. 

"  August !  when  is  August  ?  "  said  Felicia,  looking  a  little  strangely. 
For  the  first  time  a  swift  quick  pang  of  certainty  seemed  to  come  over 
her.  It  was  like  nothing  that  she  had  ever  felt  before  :  quicker,  swifter, 
nearer.  But  she  was  brave,  young,  and  confident;  she 'wanted  to  be 
happy,  and  so  in  a  moment  her  dancing  grey  eyes  were  raised  to  Baxter's. 

"  You  must  never  talk  about  our  wedding  again,"  she  said  ;  "  we  don't 
like  it.  We  mean  to  be  happy  while  we  can,  without  troubling  ourselves 
about  the  future ;  don't  we,  Jim  ?  " 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  happy  any  way,  dear,"  said  Jim,  gravely. 

Aurelius  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and  thought  this  was  the 
strangest  love-making  he  had  ever  witnessed.  The  next  time  he  came 
he  brought  a  little  parcel  in  his  hand,  which  he  asked  her,  in  an  ashamed 
sort  of  voice,  to  accept  as  a  token  of  sympathy  on  an  occasion  he  was  not 
permitted  to  name.  Felicia  had  heard  of  wedding-presents,  but  had  not 
thought  they  would  come  to  her.  She  screamed  with  delight,  seeing  a 
beautiful  little  gold-glittering  ring  for  her  arm,  from  which  a  crystal 
locket  was  hanging. 

"  Oh,  how  pretty  !  "  she  cried.  "Is  it  for  me — really  for  me  ?  Oh, 
thank  you.  Look,  Jim  ;  look,  grandmamma." 

Mrs.  Marlow  looked,  and  dryly  said  it  must  have  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money.  As  for  Felicia,  she  was  radiant.  The  loan  of  her  grandmother's 
amethysts  had  charmed  her  ;  how  much  more  this  lovely  thing,  glittering, 
twinkling,  her  very  own.  It  was  a  link,  poor  little  soul,  in  her  future 

destiny. 

#  #  #  *  * 

Days  went  on,  and  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  their  return. 
Felicia's  pretty  gowns  were  bought,  and  Miss  Marlow's  hundred  pounds 
expended.  The  old  Squire  wrote  to  his  wife  bidding  her  come  home  and 
bring  the  girl.  Our  poor  little  Proserpine,  whose  creed  it  was  to  live  in 
the  present,  and  to  pick  the  flowers,  and  not  to  trouble  herself  with  what 
she  did  not  see,  woke  one  day  to  find  that  the  present  was  nearly  over, 
and  the  past  was  beginning  again.  The  past ! — was  she  to  go  back  to  it, 
to  leave  life  and  light  for  that  tomb  in  which  she  had  been  bred,  to  see 
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Aurelius  no  more,  London  no  more,  living  men  and  women  no  more ;  live 
with  only  sheep,  only  silence,  only  shadows,  and  the  drone  of  insects  to 
fill  up  the  rest  of  her  life ;  only  Jim,  Jim  whose  every  thought  and  word 
and  look  she  knew  by  heart  ?  "  Oh,  it  was  intolerable  ;  it  was  a  shame. 
It  shouldn't  be.  She  wouldn't  go,"  said  Felicia  to  herself.  "  She  would 
stay  on  with  her  aunt.  She  would  ask  her.  She  would  not  go."  She 
began  walking  up  and  down  her  little  bedroom,  like  a  young  tigress  pacing 
her  narrow  cage.  Her  grandmother  looked  in,  hearing  a  hasty  rush  of 
footsteps,  and  Felicia  stopped  short  in  her  walk. 
"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Marlow. 

"Nothing,  grandmamma,"  said  Felicia.     And  then  when  the  door  was 
shut  again,  once  more  she  began  her  fierce  gymnastics.     A  few  minutes 
before  James  had  said,   "  We  must  come  again  when  we   are   married, 
Felicia,  and  see  all  the  sights  we  leave  unseen  now." 
"  There  is  plenty  of  time,"  says  Felicia. 
"  Three  days,"  says  James. 

"  Three  days,"  cries  the  girl ;  "  but  I  don't  mean  to  go,  I  don't  want 
to  go,  I  shall  stay,  James,  do  you  hear  ?  Aunt  Mary  Anne  will  ask  me. 
How  unkind  you  are." 

"  I  am  afraid  Aunt  Mary  Anne  is  packing  up  to  go,  too,"  said  poor 
stupid  James.  "  Dear,  some  day  when  I  have  the  right  to  bring  you, 
you  shall  come  for  as  long  as  you  like." 

"  Some  day!  I  want  it  now,"  cries  Felicia.  "I  haven't  seen  the 
waxworks  or  the  lions.  I — I  ivill  stay,"  she  flashed  at  him  in  a  passion. 
And  then,  as  usual,  she  ran  away,  realizing  that  she  was  talking  nonsense, 
that  she  was  powerless,  that  she  was  only  a  girl,  and  that  here  was 
happiness,  delight,  interest,  a  world  where  every  hour  meant  its  own 
special  delight,  meant  a  friend ;  and  friendship  was  more  than  love,  thought 
Felicia,  a  thousand  times,  and  she  might  not  taste  it.  To  be  her  own  self, 
that  was  what  Felicia  longed  for.  Here  in  London,  life  seemed  made  for  her ; 
there  at  Harpington  it  seemed  to  her,  looking  back,  that  she  was  like 
one  of  the  periwinkles  growing  round  the  garden-gate. 

vir. 

BAXTER  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  widower ;  he  looked  back  to  his  early 
married  life  now  from  the  heights  of  thirty-five.  Life  was  not  to  him 
the  wonderful  strange  new  thing  it  seemed  to  Felicia,  coming  from  her 
periwinkle  haunts,  from  the  still  lichen-grown  walls  of  bricks  which  so 
effectually  keep  out  many  spiritual  things,  and  within  which  all  her 
existence  had  been  enclosed.  When  Baxter  found  himself  gratefully 
accepting  Miss  Marlow' s  invitations  to  dinner,  coming  day  after  day  to 
the  old  dark  house,  patiently  waiting  among  the  needlework,  chairs,  and 
cushions  in  the  gorgeous  drawing-room  ;  planning  one  scheme  and  another 
to  give  pleasure  to  little  Felicia,  who  was  so  happy,  and  in  such  delight 
at  his  coming, — when  he  found  himself  thinking  of  her  constantly,  and 
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living  perpetually  in  her  company,  he  said  to  himself — for  he  was  a 
loyal  gentleman — that  this  must  not  be.  It  was  a  pity,  but  it  must 
not  be.  He  had  respected  his  wife,  but  she  had  never  charmed  him. 
People  generally  destined  him  for  her  cousin,  Miss  Flower ;  but,  now,  he 
began  to  tell  himself  that  this  was  impossible.  There  had  been  one 
real  story  in  his  life,  of  which  people  knew  nothing,  which  was  told  now, 
and  to  which  (for  it  was  there  written  and  finished)  there  were  no  new 
chapters  to  add,  for  the  dictating  spirit  was  gone  for  ever.  As  for  Emily 
Flower,  she  and  Aurelius  understood  each  other  very  well :  they  were 
sincere  friends,  nothing  more,  and  they  let  people  talk  as  they  perhaps 
talked  of  others  in  turn,  without  caring  or  knowing  very  much  of  concerns 
that  were  not  their  own. 

If  Felicia  had  not  been  going  back  so  soon,  and  her  fate  decided,  and 
if  James  himself  had  not  asked  him  again  and  again  to  come  home,  to 
join  them  in  one  excursion  and  another,  Baxter  might  have  kept  to  his 
good  resolves,  and  avoided  the  bright  sweet  young  sylph  who  had  beguiled 
him.  But  it  was  for  such  a  little  while,  surely  there  was  no  harm  in  it, 
he  told  himself.  She  would  not  guess  his  secret,  poor  little  thing — 
sacrificed  to  the  old  people's  convenience  and  cupidity.  Suddenly,  think- 
ing of  it  all,  of  Felicia's  unconsciousness,  a  sort  of  indignation  seized  the 
young  man  at  the  thought  of  this  marriage.  Some  one  should  save  her  ; 
some  one  should  hold  her  back — say  a  warning  word  before  it  was  too 
late.  He  would  interfere  ;  he  would  go  to  Mrs.  Marlow  and  protest. 
But  then  came  a  thought  of  Jim — generous,  gentle,  unselfish,  full  of  heart 
and  affection,  worth  a  dozen  of  Felicia,  thought  Baxter,  who  was  not 
blind  to  her  faults — only  he  loved  her  all  the  same,  and  Jim  loved  her, 
and  Felicia  was  indifferent ;  and  that  was  the  cruel  part  of  the  bargain. 
She  was  indifferent.  She  did  not  know,  poor  child,  what  life  might  be. 

Who  are  we,  to  judge  for  others  ?  In  after  days,  Baxter  remem- 
bered his  indignation,  remembered  it  in  shame  and  in  remorse.  It  was 
too  late  then  to  change  the  past ;  but  not  too  late  to  regret  it. 

Felicia  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night,  and  again  Mrs.  Marlow, 
feeling  disturbance,  came  into  the  child's  room,  and  stood  by  the  great 
four-post  bed,  where  the  little  creature  was  writhing  and  starting. 

"  Fay,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  you  forget  yourself.  Wake  up. 
What  is  it?" 

Felicia  woke  up,  with  her  great  sleepy  eyes  full  of  tears,  stared  about 
her  vaguely,  and  then  fell  asleep  again,  as  girls  do. 

I  think,  if  she  had  spoken  then,  the  old  lady  would  have  helped  her  ; 
but  she  slept  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Marlow,  who  had  been  frightened,  left 
her.  Felicia  was  so  little  used  to  talk  to  her  grandmother,  that  she  did 
not  know  how  to  do  it.  She  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  telling 
the  marble  washstand  that  she  was  unhappy. 

But,  nevertheless,  Jim  had  spoken,  and  Felicia's  looks  had  implored, 
and  Mrs.  Marlow,  with  heroic  self-sacrifice,  had  written  to  ask  for  leave 
to  stay  another  week.  Felicia,  hearing  the  great  news,  never  for  an 
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instant  doubted  that  all  was  right,  and  once  more  she  embarked  in  her 
golden  seas  of  contentment. 

There  was  a  little  expedition  she  looked  forward  to  with  some  excite- 
ment. It  should  be  the  last,  Baxter  had  mentally  decided.  There  was 
to  be  a  river,  a  row,  a  tea-making  in  the  woods.  Little  Lucy  and  her 
cousin,  Miss  Flower,  were  to  come  to  it,  and  James,  and  Fay,  and  Miss 
Marlow,  who  was  always  ready  to  enjoy  .herself. 

Mrs.  Marlow  cried  off,  according  to  her  wont.  Felicia  came  down 
early  that  morning  to  breakfast,  and  flung  open  a  window  to  let  in  a  fresh 
gust  of  early  London  soot.  Some  distant  cries  reached  her  ears.  A 
morning  sight  of  busy  park  and  passing  people  spread  before  her.  Some 
far-away  bells  were  ringing.  All  was  wide,  bright,  and  misty.  She  tried 
to  realize  her  own  happiness  for  a  minute  ;  but  couldn't.  A  whole  day's 
pleasuring — a  whole  week's  respite.  Her  grandmother  had  written,  and 
all  was  well.  Another  week !  Another  week  was  another  lifetime  ;  and 
she  need  not  trouble  herself  about  what  would  come  after. 

"  Oh,  Jim,  I  am  so  happy,"  she  said,  going  up  to  him,  brightening 
as  he  came  into  the  room. 

And  then  came  post,  tea-urns,  old  ladies,  and  funny  old  mahogany  tea- 
caddies  ;  and  then  came,  once  more,  swift,  and  sharp,  and  overwhelming, 
a  pang  of  disappointment  more  cruel  than  any  that  had  gone  before. 

"I 'have  heard  from  your  grandfather,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  quite 
cheerfully  (as  if  it  did  not  seem  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  poor  Fay), 
"  and  he  says,  my  dear,  that  we  have  been  away  quite  long  enough,  and 
that  we  must  start  to-morrow,  as  we  first  arranged." 

"  To-morrow  ?  "  gasped  the  girl,  in  a  strange  numb  horror. 

" '  I  suppose  you  have  bought  your  finery,  and  I  hope  James  has 
bought  a  gold  ring,'  he  says  "  (reading).  "  *  There  is  nothing  to  wait  for 
now,  and  the  wedding  may  as  well  take  place  on  your  return.  Their  banns 
shall  be  put  up  next  Sunday,  and  there  need  be  no  more  talk  about  the 
matter.  As  for  Parsons,  the  way  he  has  behaved  about  that  horse  was 
only  what  might  have  been  expected.  I  shall  have  him  up  at  the  assizes, 
and  let  the  county  see  that  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  put  upon.  Affectionate 
remembrances  to  Mary  Anne.  .  .  .'  '  So  read  the  old  lady. 

Felicia  heard  no  more :  she  listened,  turning  white  and  red  over  her 
teacup :  she  looked  up  once  imploringly  at  James,  and  met  a  shy 
adoring  glance  that  made  her  hate  him.  Mrs.  Marlow  nodded  relief. 
Miss  Marlow  was  beaming  and  kissing  her  hand ;  the  old  butler,  who  had 
come  in  with  some  boiling  water,  seemed  to  guess  what  was  passing,  and 
he  too  smiled.  And  Felicia,  cold,  pale,  furious,  in  a  strange  desperate 
state  of  mind — desperate,  and  yet  determined,  and  sure  even  in  her  despair 
of  some  secret  help  somewhere — she  did  not  tell  herself  whence  it  was 
to  come.  She  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  jumping  up,  white  as  a  ghost, 
she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Felicia  never  forgot  that  day  in  its  strange  jumble  of  happiness  and 
misery.  Baxter  was  right  when  he  called  her  cold-hearted.  She  no  more 
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cared  for  Jim,  no  more  thought  of  his  possible  pain,  than  she  thought  of 
the  feelings  of  the  footman  who  opened  the  door,  or  the  stoker  who  drove 
the  engine. 

The  sun  shone,  the  engine  was  whistling  ;  Aurelius,  holding  little  Lucy 
by  the  hand,  and  accompanied  by  a  smiling  young  lady  in  a  hat  and  long 
blue  veil,  met  them  at  the  station.  Jim,  still  unconscious  of  his  companion's 
silence  and  preoccupation,  pulled  her  arm  through  his  and  carried  her  along 
the  long  line  of  carriages,  leaving  his  aunt  to  Aurelius'  care.  All  the  way 
Jim  had  talked  and  asked  questions  in  his  unusual  elation  ;  every  word  he 
said  worried  and  jarred  upon  the  girl.  Now,  in  his  happiness,  he  went  on 
talking  and  chirping,  but  Felicia  was  in  a  cloud,  and  did  not  listen  :  some- 
times waking  up,  she  thought  of  appealing  to  him  then  and  there,  in  the 
carriage,  with  all  the  others  to  take  her  part,  and  of  imploring  him  to 
help  her — to  what  ?  to  escape  from  him.  Sometimes  she  felt  that  her 
one  chance  would  be  to  run  away,  and  never  be  heard  of  again ;  sometimes, 
with  a  start,  she  asked  herself  what  was  this  new  terrible  thing  hanging 
over  her — this  close-at-hand  horrible  fate — made  for  her,  such  as  no  one 
before  had  ever  experienced.  Then  for  some  minutes,  as  was  her  nature, 
she  put  it  all  away,  and  began  to  play  cat's-cradle  with  little  Lucy  Baxter, 
who  was  sitting  beside  her. 

They  reached  Henley  at  last,  scudding  through  broad  sunny  meadows, 
with  a  sight  of  blue  summer  woods,  and  of  the  hills  overhanging  the 
flooding  river ;  they  lunched  at  the  old  red  brick  house,  with  the  great  lilac 
westerias  hanging  and  flowering,  and  then  they  took  a  boat  and  rowed 
against  the  stream  to  Wargrave.  Sliding,  gliding  along,  against  the  rush 
of  the  clear  water,  past  the  swirls  of  the  wavelets,  and  the  rat-holes,  and 
the  pools ;  among  the  red  reeds  and  white  flowers,  along  damp,  sweet 
banks  of  tangle  and  grass.  It  soothed  and  quieted  poor  Felicia's  fever ;  by 
degrees  a  feeling  came  to  her  of  a  whole  world  passing  away  in  remorseless 
motion  and  of  a  fate  against  which  it  was  vain  to  struggle.  This  was  life 
and  fate  to  be  travelling  along  between  green  banks,  with  summer  sights, 
and  flying  birds,  and  woods  and  wreathing  green  things  all  about,  while 
the  stream  of  life  and  feeling  flowed  away  quick  in  a  contrary  direction, 
with  a  rapid  rush,  carrying  the  sticks  and  leaves  and  mementoes  and  passing 
lights  along  with  it.  And  so  at  last  she  was  soothed  and  calmed  a  little 
as  the  boat  swung  on.  Perhaps  there  is  happiness  even  in  travelling  against 
one's  fate,  thought  poor  Felicia,  despairing.  The  happiest  person  in  that 
boat-load  was  little  Lucy,  who  had  not  yet  reached  her  life,  and  next  to 
her  the  old  lady,  who  was  well  nigh  over  it,  who  sat  talking  and  chirping 
to  Miss  Flower.  James  was  silent,  for  he  had  at  last  discovered  Felicia's 
abstraction,  and  he  had  seen  that  she  did  not  hear  him  when  he  spoke 
to  her.  But  when  Aurelius  once  made  a  little  joke,  Felicia  brightened  up 
again,  and  suddenly  seemed  to  throw  off  the  cloud  which  oppressed  her. 

As  the  boats  touched  the  shore  they  saw  a  fire  burning  in  the  little 
wood;  the  smoke  was  rising  blue  and  curling,  and  the  flames  sparkling 
among  the  sticks.  All  the  summer-green  slopes  of  the  wood  were  bright 
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with  leaves,  twigs,  buds,  fragrant  points;  faint  showers  of  light,  and 
blossom,  and  perfume  seemed  falling  upon  the  branches ;  it  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  sunbeams  shining  on  the  woods  lighting  the  waters. 
The  lodge-keeper's  wife  had  lighted  the  fire,  which  smoked  and  sparkled, 
and  Emily  Flower  made  tea.  Aurelius  laughed  and  shook  his  head  when 
she  offered  him  some ;  tea  was  not  much  in  his  line,  he  said ;  nor  was 
Felicia  yet  of  an  age  much  given  to  tea-drinking :  that  is  a  consolation 
which  is  reserved  for  her  elders,  who  are  more  in  need  of  such  mild 
stimulation :  but  she  stirred  her  cup,  and  set  it  down  upon  the  grass, 
and  waved  away  the  flies  with  the  stem  of  a  wild  rose  that  James  had 
picked  for  her. 

Every  now  and  then  Felicia  stole  a  glance  at  Miss  Flower.  She  could 
not  understand  that  demure  young  lady,  who  looked  so  little,  spoke 
so  rarely.  She  seemed  so  unlike  any  of  Felicia's  experiences  (experiences, 
by  the  way,  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  herself,  for  she  had  never  had 
a  companion,)  that  Felicia  could  not  understand  her.  Emily  Flower, 
however,  understood  Felicia  very  well,  and  the  two  did  not  somehow  seem 
to  amalgamate.  Felicia  wished  that  she  could  be  sure  Miss  Flower  and 
Aurelius  were  nothing  to  each  other.  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
more  than  once. 

"Are  you  still  happy,  Felicia  ?  "  said  Jim,  sadly,  coming  up  to  her 
as  she  stood  there  waving  her  rose-branch. 

"  Happy  ?  "  said  Felicia.     "  No  ;  I  am  miserable." 

"  What  makes  you  miserable  ?  "  James  asked. 

For  a  moment  she  had  a  mind  to  tell  him  ;  then  her  courage  failed. 

"  I  can't  go  back,"  she  cried,  evading  the  truth,  with  a  sudden 
impetuous  burst  of  emotion.  "  Oh,  Jim,  if  you  loved  me  you  would  help 
me,  but  you  don't,  and  I  hate  you !  "  Then  a  minute  after  she  was 
suddenly  sorry  for  him  for  the  first  time  that  day,  and  as  he  stood  silent 
and  hurt,  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  You  know  I  don't  hate  you, 
Jim,"  she  said,  piteously.  "  How  silly  you  are  to  mind."  And  she 
dashed  the  rose -branch  across  her  face  to  wipe  away  her  tears. ! 

Nobody  noticed  this  little  scene,  except  perhaps  Aurelius,  who  had 
been  standing  near,  and  who  walked  away  with  little  Lucy  and  began 
pulling  down  ivy- wreaths  for  the  child. 

I  don't  know  how  he  knew,  but  at  that  minute  Jim,  in  his  turn 
looking  from  one  to  the  other,  seemed  to  understand  it  all.  He  left 
Felicia  for  a  minute,  and  then  came  back,  wistfully. 

"  Could  you  trust  me,  Felicia  ?  "  he  said,  in  odd,  doubtful  voice. 

But  poor  Fay  had  not  even  trust  to  give  him  as  yet.  She  did  not 
understand,  and  stared  with  beautiful  listless  grey  eyes.  Then  she  wenty 
and  flung  herself  down  by  the  fire,  and  watched  the  flame  crackling  and 
drifting  among  ihe  glowing  twigs,  and  listened  to  her  aunt  talking  on 
and  on  to  Miss  Flower,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  river  running  by  the  bank, 
and  washing  against  the  leaves  and  the  grasses.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

N  the  twenty-fourth  of  December 
Miss  Garden  and  Jael  Denoe 
drove  to  Cairnhope  village,  and 
stopped  at  the  farm :  but  Nathan 
and  his  eldest  daughter  had 
already  gone  up  to  the  Hall ;  so 
they  waited  there  but  a  minute 
or  two  to  light  the  carriage 
lamps,  and  then  went  on  up 
the  hill.  It  was  pitch  dark 
when  they  reached  the  house. 
Inside,  one  of  Mr.  Raby's  ser- 
vants was  on  the  look-out  for 
the  sound  of  wheels,  and  the 
visitors  had  no  need  to  knock 
or  ring ;  this  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  the  master  of  the 
mansion ;  when  he  did  invite 
people,  the  house  opened  its 
arms ;  even  as  they  drove  up, 

open  flew   the   great  hall- door,  and  an    enormous   fire  inside  blazed  in 

their  faces,  and  shot  its  flame  beyond  them  out  into  the  night. 

Grace  alighted,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  house,  when  Jael  stopped 

her,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Miss,  you  will  be  going  in  left  foot  foremost.     Pray 

don't  do  that :  it  is  so  unlucky." 

Grace  laughed,  but  changed  her  foot,   and  entered  a  lofty  hall,  hung 

with  helmets,  pikes,  breast-plates,  bows,   cross-bows,  antlers,  etc.   etc. 
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Opposite  her  was  the  ancient  chimney-piece  and  ingle-nook,  with  no 
grate,  but  two  huge  iron  dogs,  set  five  feet  apart ;  and  on  them  lay  a 
birch  log  and  root,  the  size  of  a  man,  with  a  dozen  beech  billets  burning 
briskly  and  crackling  underneath  and  aside  it.  This  genial  furnace 
warmed  the  staircase  and  passages,  and  cast  a  fiery  glow  out  on  the 
carriage,  and  glorified  the  steel  helmets  and  breast-plates  of  the  dead 
Rabies  on  the  walls,  and  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  two  beautiful  women  who 
now  stood  opposite  it  in  the  pride  of  their  youth,  and  were  warmed  to  the 
heart  by  its  crackle  and  glow.  "  Oh  !  what  a  glorious  fire,  this  bitter 

night.     Why,  I  never  saw  such  a " 

"  It  is  the  Yule  log,  Miss.  Ay,  and  you  might  go  all  round  England, 
and  not  find  its  fellow,  I  trow.  But  our  Squire  he  don't  go  to  the 
chandler's  shop  for  his  yule  log,  but  to  his  own  woods,  and  fells  a 
great  tree." 

A  housemaid  now  came  forward  with  bed-candles,  to  show  Miss  Garden 
to  her  room.  Grace  was  going  up,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  Jael,  busy 
helping  the  footman  with  her  boxes,  called  after  her:  "The  stocking, 
Miss  !  the  stocking  !  " 

Grace  looked  down  at  her  feet  in  surprise. 

"  There  it  is,  hung  up  by  the  door.  We  must  put  our  presents  into 
it  before  we  go  upstairs." 

"  Must  we  ?  what  on  earth  am  I  to  give  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anything  will  do.     See,  I  shall  put  in  this  crooked  sixpence." 
Grace  examined  her  purse,  and  complained  that  all  her  stupid  six- 
pences were  straight. 

"  Never  mind,  Miss ;  put  in  a  hair-pin,  sooner  than  pass  the  stocking 
o'  Christmas  Eve." 

Grace  had  come  prepared  to  encounter  old  customs.  She  offered  her 
shawl-pin  :  and  Jael,  who  had  modestly  inserted  her  own  gift,  pinned 
Grace's  offering  on  the  outside  of  the  stocking  with  a  flush  of  pride. 
Then  they  went  upstairs  with  the  servant,  and  Grace  was  ushered  into  a 
bedroom  of  vast  size,  with  two  fires^  burning  at  each  end  ;  each  fireplace 
was  flanked  with  a  coal-scuttle  full  of  kennel  coal  in  large  lumps,  and  also 
with  an  enormous  basket  of  beech  billets.  She  admired  the  old-fashioned 
furniture,  and  said,  "  Oh,  what  a  palace  of  a  bedroom  !  This  will  spoil 
me  for  my  little  poky  room.  Here  one  can  roam  about  and  have  great 
thoughts.  Hillsborough,  good-by  !  I  end  my  days  in  the  country." 

Presently  her  quick  ear  caught  the  rattle  of  swift  wheels  upon  the 
hard  road :  she  ran  to  the  window,  and  peeped  behind  the  curtain.  Two 
brilliant  lamps  were  in  sight,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  like  great 
goggling  eyes,  and  soon  a  neat  dogcart  came  up  to  the  door.  Before  it 
had  well  stopped,  the  hospitable  door  flew  open,  and  the  yule  fire  shone 
on  Mr.  Coventry,  and  his  natty  groom,  and  his  dogcart  with  plated  axles ; 
it  illumined  the  silver  harness,  and  the  roan  horse  himself,  and  the  breath, 
that  poured  into  the  keen  air  from  his  nostrils  red  inside. 
v  Mr.  Coventry  dropped  from  his  shoulders,  with  easy  grace,  something 
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between  a  coat  and  a  cloak,  lined  throughout  with  foxes'  skins ;  and, 
alighting,  left  his  groom  to  do  the  rest.  The  fur  was  reddish,  relieved 
with  occasional  white ;  and  Grace  gloated  over  it,  as  it  lay  glowing  in  the 
fire-light.  "  Ah  !  "  said  she,  "  I  should  never  do  for  a  poor  man's  wife  : 
I'm  so  fond  of  soft  furs  and  things,  and  I  don't  like  poky  rooms."  With 
that  she  fell  into  a  reverie,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Jael  and  her  boxes. 

Jael  helped  her  unpack,  and  dress.  There  was  no  lack  of  conversation 
between  these  two  :  but  most  of  it  turned  upon  nothings.  One  topic,  that 
might  have  been  interesting  to  the  readers  o£  this  tale,  was  avoided  by 
them  both.  They  had  now  come  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  each  other's 
penetration,  and  it  made  them  rather  timid  and  reserved  on  that 
subject. 

Grace  was  dressed,  and  just  going  down,  when  she  found  she  wanted  a 
pin.  She  asked  Jael  for  one. 

Jael  looked  aghast.  "  Oh,  Miss,  I'd  rather  you  would  take  one,  in 
spite  of  me." 

"  Well,  so  I  will.  There !  "  And  she  whipped  one  away  from  the 
bosom  of  Jael's  dress. 

"  Mind  I  never  gave  it  you." 
"  No.     I  took  it  by  brute  force." 
"  I  like  you  too  well  to  give  you  a  pin." 

"  May  I  venture  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  " 
"  111  luck,  you  may  be  sure.     Heart  trouble,  they  do  say." 
"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  escape  that  so  easily.     Why,  this  is  the  temple  of 
superstition,  and  you  are  the  High  Priestess.     How  shall  I  ever  get  on  at 
dinner,  without  you  ?     I  know  I  shall  do  something  to  shock  Mr.  Raby. 
Perhaps  spill  the  very  salt.    I  generally  do." 

"  Ay,  *Miss,  at  home.  But,  dear  heart,  you  won't  see  any  of  them 
nasty  little  salt-cellars  here,  that  some  crazy  creature  have  invented  to  bring 
down  bad  luck.  You  won't  spill  the  salt  here,  no  fear :  but  don't  ye  let 
anybody  help  you  to  it  neither.  If  he  helps  you  to  salt,  he  helps  you  to 
sorrow." 

"  Oh,  does  he  ?  Then  it  is  fortunate  nobody  ever  does  help  anj^body 
to  salt.  Well,  yours  is  a  nice  creed.  Why,  we  are  all  at  the  mercy  of 
other  people,  according  to  you.  Say  I  have  a  rival :  she  smiles  in  my  face, 
and  says,  '  My  sweet  friend,  accept  this  tribute  of  my  esteem ; '  and  gives 
me  a  pinch  of  salt,  before  I  know  where  I  am.  I  wither  on  the  spot ;  and 
she  sails  off  with  the  prize.  Or,  if  there  is  no  salt  about,  she  comes 
behind  me  with  a  pin,  and  pins  it  to  my  skirt,  and  that  pierces  my  heart. 
Don't  you  see  what  abominable  nonsense  it  all  is  ?  " 

The  argument  was  cut  short  by  the  ringing  of  a  tremendous  bell. 
Grace  gave  the  last,  swift,  searching,  all- comprehensive  look  of  her  sex, 
into  the  glass,  and  went  down  to  the  drawing-room.  There  she  found 
Mr.  Raby,  and  Mr.  Coventry,  who  both  greeted  her  cordially ;  and  the 
next  moment  dinner  was  announced. 

7—2 
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"  Raby  Hall "  was  a  square  house,  with  two  large  low  wings.  The 
left  wing  contained  the  kitchen,  pantry,  scullery,  bakehouse,  brewhouse, 
etc ;  and  servants'  bedrooms  above.  The  right  wing  the  stables,  coach- 
houses, cattle-sheds,  and  several  bedrooms.  The  main  building  the  hall, 
the  best  bedrooms,  and  the  double  staircase,  leading  up  to  them  in  horse- 
shoe form  from  the  hall :  and,  behind  the  hall,  on  the  ground-floor,  there 
was  a  morning- room,  in  which  several  of  the  Squire's  small  tenants  were 
even  now  preparing  for  supper  by  drinking  tea,  and  eating  cakes  made  in 
rude  imitation  of  the  infant  Saviour.  On  the  right  of  the  hall  were  the 
two  drawing-rooms  en  suite,  and  on  the  left  was  the  remarkable  room,  into 
which  the  host  now  handed  Miss  Garden,  and  .Mr.  Coventry  followed. 
This  room  had  been,  originally,  the  banqueting-hall.  It  was  about  twenty 
feet  high,  twenty- eight  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  ended  in  an 
enormous  bay  window,  that  opened  upon  the  lawn.  It  was  entirely 
panelled  with  oak,  carved  by  old  Flemish  workmen,  and  adorned  here  and 
there  with  bold  devices.  The  oak,  having  grown  old  in  a  pure  atmosphere, 
and  in  a  district  where  wood  and  roots  were  generally  burned,  in  dining- 
rooms,  had  acquired  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  colour,  a  pure  and  healthy 
reddish  brown,  with  no  tinge  whatever  of  black:  a  mighty  different  hue 
from  any  you  can  find  in  Wardour  Street.  Plaster  ceiling  there  was  none, 
and  never  had  been.  The  original  joists,  and  beams,  and  boards,  were  still 
there,  only  not  quite  so  rudely  fashioned  as  of  old ;  for  Mr  Baby's  grand- 
father had  caused  them  to  be  planed  and  varnished,  and  gilded  a  little  in 
serpentine  lines.  This  wood-work  above  gave  nobility  to  the  room,  and 
its  gilding,  though  worn,  relieved  the  eye  agreeably. 

The  farther  end  was  used,  as  a  study,  and  one  side  of  it  graced  with 
books,  all  handsomely  bound  :  the  other  side,  with  a  very  beautiful  organ 
that  had  an  oval  mirror  in  the  midst  of  its  gilt  dummy- pipes.  All  this 
made  a  cosy  nook  in  the  grand  room. 

What  might  be  called  the  dining-room  part,  though  rich,  was  rather 
sombre,  on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  this  night  it  was  decorated  gloriously. 
The  materials  were  simple — wax-candles  and  holly;  the  effect  was 
produced  by  a  magnificent  use  of  these  materials.  There  were  eighty 
candles,  of  the  largest  size  sold  in  shops,  and  twelve  wax  pillars,  five 
feet  high,  and  the  size  of  a  man's  calf ;  of  these,  four  only  were  lighted  at 
present.  The  holly  was  not  in  sprigs,  but  in  enormous  branches,  that 
filled  the  eye  with  glistening  green  and  red :  and,  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
front  window  stood  a  young  holly-tree,  entire,  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
gorgeous  with  five  hundred  branches  of  red  berries.  The  tree  had  been 
dug  up,  and  planted  here  in  an  enormous  bucket,  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  filled  with  mould. 

Close  behind  this  tree  were  placed  two  of  the  wax  pillars,  lighted,  and 
then:  flame  shone  through  the  leaves  and  berries  magically. 

As  Miss  Garden  entered,  on  Mr.  Raby's  arm,  her  eye  swept  the  room 
with  complacency,  and  settled  on  the  holly-tree.  At  sight  of  that,  she 
pinched  Mr.  Raby's  arm,  and  cried  "  Oh !  "  three  times.  Then,  ignoring 
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the  dinner-table  altogether,  she  pulled  her  host  away  to  the  tree,  and 
stood  before  it,  with  clasped  hands.     "  Oh,  how  beautiful !  " 

Mr.  Raby  was  gratified.  "  So  then  our  forefathers  were  not  quite 
such  fools  as  some  people  say." 

"  They  were  angels,  they  were  ducks.     It  is  beautiful,  it  is  divine." 

Mr.  Raby  looked  at  the  glowing  cheek,  and  deep,  sparkling,  sapphire 
eye.  "  Ccme,"  said  he  ;  "  after  all  there's  nothing  here  so  beautiful  as 
the  young  lady,  who  now  honours  the  place  with  her  presence." 

With  this  he  handed  her  ceremoniously  to  a  place  at  his  right  hand  ; 
said  a  short  grace,  and  sat  down  between  his  two  guests. 

"But,  Mr.  Raby,"  said  Grace,  ruefully,  "I'm  with  my  back  to  the 
holly-tree." 

"You  can  ask  Coventry  to  change  places." 

Mr.  Coventry  rose,  and  the  change  was  effected. 

"  Well,  it  is  your  doing,  Coventry.     Now  she'll  overlook  you.'" 

"  All  the  better  for  me,  perhaps.  I'm  content :  Miss  Garden  will  look 
at  the  holly,  and  I  shall  look  at  Miss  Garden." 

"  Faute  de  mieux." 

"  C'est  mechant." 

"And  I  shall  fine  you  both  a  bumper  of  champagne,  for  going  out  of 
the  English  language." 

"  I  shall  take  my  punishment  like  a  man." 

"  Then  take  mine  as  well.     Champagne  with  me  means  frenzy." 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  easy  banter  and  jocose  airy  nothings  of  the 
modern  dining-room,  an  object  attracted  Grace's  eye.  It  was  a  picture, 
with  its  face  turned  to  the  wall,  and  some  large  letters  on  the  back  of  the 
canvas. 

This  excited  Grace's  curiosity  directly,  and,  whenever  she  could 
without  being  observed,  she  peeped,  and  tried  to  read  the  inscription ; 
but,  what  with  Mr.  Raby's  head,  and  a  monster  candle  that  stood  before 
it,  she  could  not  decipher  it  unobserved.  She  was  inclined  to  ask 
Mr.  Raby ;  but  she  was  very  quick,  and,  observing  that  the  other  portraits 
were  of  his  family,  she  suspected  at  once  that  the  original  of  this  picture 
had  offended  her  host,  and  that  it  would  be  in  bad  taste,  and  might  be 
offensive,  to  question  him.  Still  the  subject  took  possession  of  her. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  a  servant  announced  candles  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Raby  rose,  and,  without  giving  her  any  option  on  the 
matter,  handed  her  to  the  door  with  obsolete  deference. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  found  a  harpsichord,  a  spinet,  and  a  piano, 
all  tuned  expressly  for  her.  This  amused  her,  as  she  had  never  seen 
either  of  the  two  older  instruments  in  her  life.  She  played  on  them  all 
three. 

Mr.  Raby  had  the  doors  thrown  open  to  hear  her. 

She  played  some  pretty  little  things  from  Mendelssohn,  Spohr, 
and  Schubert. 
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The  gentlemen  smoked  and  praised. 

Then  she  found  an  old  music-book,  and  played  Handel's  overture  to 
Otho,  and  the  minuet. 

The  gentlemen  left  off  praising  directly,  and  came  silently  into  the 
room  to  hear  the  immortal  melodist.  But  this  is  the  rule  in  Music  ;  the 
lips  praise  the  delicate  gelatinous,  the  heart  beats  in  silence  at  the  mighty 
melodious. 

Tea  and  coffee  came  directly  afterwards,  and,  ere  they  were  disposed 
of,  a  servant  announced  "  The  Wassailers." 

"  Well,  let  them  come  in,"  said  Mr.  Raby. 

The  school- children  and  young  people  of  the  village  trooped  in,  and 
made  their  obeisances,  and  sang  the  Christmas  Carol, — 

God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay. 

Then  one  of  the  party  produced  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
another  offered  comfits  in  a  box  :  a  third  presented  the  wassail-cup,  into 
which  Raby  immediately  poured  some  silver,  and  Coventry  followed  his 
example.  Grace  fumbled  for  her  purse,  and,  when  she  had  found  it, 
began  to  fumble  in  it  for  her  silver. 

But  Raby  lost  all  patience,  and  said,  "  There,  I  give  this  for  the  lady, 
and  she'll  pay  me  next  Christmas." 

The  wassailers  departed,  and  the  Squire  went  to  say  a  kind  word  to 
his  humbler  guests. 

Miss  Garden  took  that  opportunity  to  ask  Mr.  Coventry  if  he  had 
noticed  the  picture  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  He  said  he  had. 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?  " 

"  No  idea." 

"  Did  you  read  the  inscription  ?" 

"  No.  But,  if  you  are  curious,  I'll  go  back  to  the  dining-room,  and 
read  it." 

"  I'm  afraid  he  might  be  angry.  There  is  no  excuse  for  going  there 
now." 

"  Send  me  for  your  pocket-handkerchief." 

"  Please  see  whether  I  have  left  my  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  dining- 
room,  Mr.  Coventry,"  said  Grace,  demurely. 

Mr.  Coventry  smiled,  and  hurried  away.  But  he  soon  came  back  to  say 
that  the  candles  were  all  out,  the  windows  open,  and  the  servants  laying 
the  cloth  for  supper. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  then,"  said  Grace ;  "  when  we  go  in  to  supper  I'll 
look  myself." 

But  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  supper,  and  Mr.  Coventry  spent 
this  time  in  making  love  rather  ardently,  and  Grace  in  defending  herself 
rather  feebly. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  Mr.  Raby  rejoined  them,  and  they 
all  went  in  to  supper.  There  were  candles  lighted  on  the  table,  and  a 
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few  here  and  there  upon  the  walls ;  but  the  room  was  very  sombre : 
and  Mr.  Baby  informed  them  this  was  to  remind  them  of  the  moral  dark- 
ness, in  which  the  world  lay  before  that  great  event  they  were  about  to 
celebrate. 

He  then  helped  each  of  them  to  a  ladleful  of  frumety,  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  grim  smile,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  eat  it ;  there 
would  be  a  very  different  supper  after  midnight. 

Then  a  black-letter  Bible  was  brought  him,  and  he  read  it  all  to  him- 
self at  a  side-table. 

After  an  interval  of  silence  so  passed,  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
bay  window.  Mr.  Eaby  went  and  threw  it  open,  and  immediately  a 
woman's  voice,  full,  clear,  and  ringing,  sang  outside  : — 

The  first  Noel  the  angels  did  say, 
Was  to  three  poor  shepherds,  in  fields  as  they  lay  ; 
In  fields  where  they  were  keeping  their  sheep, 
-  On  a  cold  winter's  night  that  was  so  deep, 

Chorus.   Noel,  Noel,  Noel,  Noel, 

Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

The  chorus  also  was  sung  outside. 

During  the  chorus  one  of  the  doors  opened,  and  Jael  Dence  came  in 
by  it ;  and  the  treble  singer,  who  was  the  blacksmith's  sister,  came  in  at 
the  window,  and  so  the  two  women  met  in  the  room,  and  sang  the  second 
verse  in  sweetest  harmony.  These  two  did  not  sing  like  invalids,  as  their 
more  refined  sisters  too  often  do  ;  from  their  broad  chests,  and  healthy 
lungs,  and  noble  throats,  and,  above  all,  their  musical  hearts,  they  poured 
out  the  harmony  so  clear  and  full,  that  every  glass  in  the  room  rang  like 
a  harp,  and  a  bolt  of  ice  seemed  to  shoot  down  Grace  Garden's  back-bone ; 
and,  in  the  chorus,  gentle  George's  bass  was  like  a  diapason. 

They  looked  up  and  saw  a  star 
That  shone  in  the  East  beyond  them  far. 
And  unto  the  earth  it  gave  a  great  light, 
And  so  it  continued  both  day  and  night. 
Chorus.   Noel,  Noel,  Noel,  Noel, 

Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

As  the  Noel  proceeded,  some  came  in  at  the  window,  others  at  the 
doors,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  room  began  to  fill  with  singers  and  auditors. 

The  Noel  ended;  there  was  a  silence,  during  which  the  organ  was 
opened,  the  bellows  blown,  and  a  number  of  servants  and  others  came 
into  the  room  with  little  lighted  tapers,  and  stood,  in  a  long  row,  awaiting 
a  signal  from  the  Squire. 

He  took  out  his  watch,  and,  finding  it  was  close  on  twelve  o'clock, 
directed  the  doors  to  be  flung  open,  that  he  might  hear  the  great  clock  in 
the  hall  strike  the  quarters. 

There  was  a  solemn  hush  of  expectation,  that  made  the  sensitive  heart 
of  Grace  Garden  thrill  with  anticipation. 

The  clock  struck  the  first  quarter — dead  silence  ;  the  second — the 
third — dead  silence. 
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But,  at  the  fourth,  and  with  the  first  stroke  of  midnight,  out  burst  the 
full  organ  and  fifty  voices,  with  the  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo:"  and,  as 
that  divine  hymn  surged  on,  the  lighters  ran  along  the  walls  and  lighted 
the  eighty  candles,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  twelve  waxen  pillars,  so 
that,  as  the  hymn  concluded,  the  room  was  in  a  blaze,  and  it  was  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Instantly  an  enormous  punch-bowl  was  brought  to  the  host.  He  put  his 
Jips  to  it,  and  said,  "  Friends,  neighbours,  I  wish  you  all  a  merry 
Christmas."  Then  there  was  a  cheer  that  made  the  whole  house  echo  ; 
and,  by  this  time,  the  tears  were  running  down  Grace  Garden's  cheeks. 

She  turned  aside,  to  hide  her  pious  emotion,  and  found  herself  right 
opposite  the  picture,  with  this  inscription,  large  and  plain,  in  the  blaze 
of  light,— 

"  GONE    INTO    TBADE." 

If,  in  the  middle  of  the  pious  harmony,  that  had  stirred  her  soul,  some 
blaring  trumpet  had  played  a  polka,  in  another  key;  it  could  hardly  have 
jarred  more  upon  her  devotional  frame,  than  did  this  earthy  line,  that 
glared  out  between  two  gigantic  Yule  candles,  just  lighted  in  honour  of 
Him,  whose  mother  was  in  trade  when  he  was  born. 

She  turned  from  it  with  deep  repugnance,  and  seated  herself  in  silence 
at  the  table. 

Very  early  in  the  supper  she  made  an  excuse,  and  retired  to  her  room : 
and,  as  she  went  out,  her  last  glance  was  at  the  mysterious  picture. 

She  saw  it  again  next  morning  at  breakfast-time  ;  but,  it  must  be 
owned,  with  different  eyes.  It  was  no  longer  contrasted  with  a  religious 
ceremony,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  humility  proper  to 
that  great  occasion,  when  we  commemorate  His  birth,  whose  mother  had 
gone  into  trade.  The  world,  and  society,  whose  child  she  was,  seemed 
now  to  speak  with  authority  from  the  canvas,  and  to  warn  her  how  vain 
and  hopeless  were  certain  regrets,  which  lay  secretly,  I  might  say  clandes- 
tinely, at  her  heart. 

She  revered  her  godfather,  and  it  was  no  small  nor  irrelevant  discovery 
to  find  that  he  had  actually  turned  a  picture  in  disgrace  to  the  wall, 
because  its  owner  had  descended  to  the  level,  or  probably  not  quite  to  the 
level,  of  Henry  Little. 

Jael  Dence  came  up  from  the  farm  on  Christmas  afternoon,  and 
almost  the  first  word  Grace  spoke  was  to  ask  her  if  she  knew  whose 
picture  that  was  in  the  dining-room.  This  vague  description  was  enough 
for  Jael.  She  said  she  could  not  tell  for  certain,  but  she  had  once  heard 
her  father  say  it  was  the  Squire's  own  sister ;  but,  when  she  had  pressed 
him  on  the  subject,  the  old  man  had  rebuked  her — told  her  not  to  meddle 
too  much  with  other  folks'  business.  "  And  to  be  sure,  Squire  has  his 
reasons,  no  doubt,"  said  Jael,  rather  drily. 

"  The  reason  that  is  written  on  the  back  ?  " 

"  Ay  :  and  a  very  poor  reason  too,  to  my  mind."  , 
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"  You  are  not  the  best  judge  of  that — excuse  me  for  saying  so.  Oh 
dear,  I  wish  I  could  see  it." 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  Miss.  You  can't,  however,  for  it's 
padlocked  down  that  way  you  could  never  loose  it  without  being  found 
out.  No  longer  agone  than  last  Yule-time  'twas  only  turned,  and  not 
fastened.  But  they  say  in  the  kitchen,  that  one  day  last  month  Squire 
had  them  all  up,  and  said  the  picture  had  been  tampered  with  while  he 
was  at  Hillsboro'  ;  and  he  scolded,  and  had  it  strapped  and  padlocked 
down  as  'tis." 

The  reader  can  imagine  the  effect  of  these  fresh  revelations.  And  a 
lover  was  at  hand,  of  good  birth,  good  manners,  and  approved  by  her 
godfather.  That  lover  saw  her  inclining  towards  him,  and  omitted 
nothing  to  compliment  and  please  her.  To  be  sure,  that  was  no  uphill 
work,  for  he  loved  her  better  than  he  had  ever  loved  a  woman  in  his  life, 
which  was  a  good  deal  to  say,  in  his  case. 

They  spent  Christmas  Day  very  happily  together.  Church  in  the 
morning ;  then  luncheon  ;  then  thick  boots,  a  warmer  shawl,  and  a  little 
walk  all  together  ;  for  Mr.  Raby  took  a  middle  course  ;  since  no  positive 
engagement  existed,  he  would  not  allow  his  fair  guest  to  go  about  with 
Mr.  Coventry  alone,  and  so  be  compromised,  even  in  village  eyes ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  stopping  now  and  then  to  give  an  order,  or  exchange 
a  word,  he  gave  Coventry  many  opportunities,  and  that  gentleman  availed 
himself  of  them  with  his  usual  tact. 

In  the  evening  they  sat  round  the  great  fire,  and  Mr.  Raby  mulled  and 
spiced  red  wine  by  a  family  receipt,  in  a  large  silver  saucepan  ;  and  they 
sipped  the  hot  and  generous  beverage,  and  told  stories  and  legends,  the 
custom  of  the  house  on  Christmas  night.  Mr.  Raby  was  an  inexhaustible 
repertory  of  ghost  stories  and  popular  legends.  But  I  select  one  that  was 
told  by  Mr.  Coventry,  and  told  with  a  certain  easy  grace  that  gave  it  no 
little  interest. 

MR.  COVENTRY'S  TALE. 

"  When  I  was  quite  a  child,  there  was  a  very  old  woman  living  in  our 
village,  that  used  to  frighten  me  with  her  goggle  eyes,  and  muttering.  She 
passed  for  a  witch,  I  think ;  and  when  she  died — I  was  eight  years  old 
then — old  people  put  their  heads  together,  and  told  strange  stories  about 
her  early  life.  It  seems  that  this  Molly  Slater  was  away  in  service  at 
Bollington,  a  village  halfway  between  our  place  and  Hillsborough,  and  her 
fellow- servants  used  to  quiz  her  because  she  had  no  sweetheart.  At  last, 
she  told  them  to  wait  till  next  Hillsboro'  fair,  and  they  should  see.  And, 
just  before  the  fair,  she  reminded  them  of  their  sneers,  and  said  she  would 
not  come  home  without  a  sweetheart,  though  she  took  the  Evil  one 
himself.  For  all  that,  she  did  leave  the  fair  alone.  But,  as  she  trudged 
home  in  the  dark,  a  man  overtook  her,  and  made  acquaintance  with  her. 
lie  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  told  her  his  name  was  William  Easton. 

7-5 
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Of  course  she  could  not  see  his  face  very  well,  but  he  had  a  wonderfully 
sweet  voice.  After  that  night,  he  used  to  court  her,  and  sing  to  her,  but 
always  in  the  dark.  He  never  would  face  a  candle,  though  he  was 
challenged  to  more  than  once.  One  night  there  was  a  terrible  noise  heard 
— it  is  described  as  if  a  number  of  men  were  threshing  out  corn  upon  the 
roof — and  Molly  Slater  was  found  wedged  in  between  the  bed  and  the  wall, 
in  a  place  where  there  was  scarcely  room  to  put  your  hand.  Several 
strong  men  tried  to  extricate  her  by  force  ;  but  both  the  bed  and  the 
woman's  body  resisted  so  strangely  that,  at  last,  they  thought  it  best  to 
send  for  the  parson.  He  was  a  great  scholar,  and  himself  under  some 
suspicion  of  knowing  more  than  it  would  be  good  for  any  less  pious  person 
to  know.  Well,  the  parson  came,  and  took  a  candle  that  was  burning, 
and  held  it  to  the  place  where  poor  Molly  was  imprisoned,  and  moaning ; 
and  they  say  he  turned  pale,  and  shivered,  for  all  his  learning.  I  forget 
what  he  said  or  did  next;  but  by-and-by  there  was  a  colloquy  in  a 
whisper  between  him  and  some  person  unseen ;  and  they  say  that  this 
unseen  whisper  was  very  sweet,  and "  something  like  the  chords  of  a  harp, 
only  low  and  very  articulate.  The  parson  whispered,  *  God  gives  a  sinner 
time.'  The  sweet  voice  answered,  '  He  can  afford  to  ;  he  is  the  stronger.' 
Then  the  parson  adjured  the  unseen  one  to  wait  a  year  and  a  day.  But 
he  refused,  still  in  the  gentlest  voice.  Then  the  parson  said  these  words : 
'  By  all  we  love  and  fear,  by  all  you  fear  and  hate,  I  adjure  you  to  loose 
her,  or  wait  till  next  Christmas  Eve.' 

"  I  suppose  the  Evil  Spirit  saw  some  trap  in  that  proposal,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  laughed  most  musically.  He  answered,  '  By  all  I  fear  and 
hate,  I'll  loose  her  never ;  but,  but  I'll  wait  for  her — till  the  candle's 
burnt  out ; '  and  he  chuckled  most  musically  again. 

"  *  Then  wait  to  all  eternity,'  the  parson  roared ;  and  blew  the  candle 
out  directly,  and  held  it,  with  his  hands  crossed  over  it." 

Grace  Garden's  eyes  sparkled  in  the  firelight.  "  Go  on,"  she  cried, 
excitedly. 

"  The  girl  was  loosed  easily  enough  after  that ;  but  she  was  found  to 
be  in  a  swoon ;  and  not  the  least  bruised,  though  ten  villagers  had  been 
pulling  at  her  one  after  another." 

"  And  what  became  of  her  afterwards  ?  " 

"  She  lived  to  be  ninety-six,  and  died  in  my  time.  I  think  she  had 
money  left  her.  But  she  never  married ;  and,  when  she  was  old,  she 
wandered  about  the  lanes,  muttering,  and  frightening  little  boys,  myself 
among  the  number.  But  now  my  little  story  follows  another  actor  of 
the  tale." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  it  is  not  over." 

"  No.  The  parson  took  the  candle  away,  and  it  was  never  seen  again. 
But,  somehow,  it  got  wind  that  he  had  built  it  into  the  wall  of  the  church  ; 
perhaps  he  didn't  say  so,  but  was  only  understood  to  say  so.  However, 
people  used  to  look  round  the  church  for  the  place.  And  now  comes  the 
most  remarkable  thing  of  all ;  three  years  ago  the  present  rector  repaired 
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the  floor  of  the  chancel,  intending  to  put  down  encaustic  tiles.  Much  to 
his  surprise,  the  workmen  found  plenty  of  old  encaustic  tiles  :  they  had 
been  interred  as  rubbish  at  some  period,  when  antiquity  and  beauty  were 
less  respected  than  they  are  now,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Eaby  broke  in,  "  The  Puritans.     Barbarians !  beasts  !     It  was 

just  like  them.     Well,  sir ?" 

"  When  the  rector  found  that,  he  excavated  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  purpose,  and  the  deeper  he  went,  the  more  encaustic 
tiles.  In  one  place  they  got  down  to  the  foundation,  and  they  found 
an  oak  chest  fast  in  the  rock, — a  sort  of  channel  had  been  cut  in 
the -rock  for  this  chest,  or  gather  box  (for  it  was  only  about  eighteen 
inches  long),  to  lie  in.  .  The  master  mason  was  there  luckily,  and  would 
not  move  it  till  the  rector  had  seen  it.  He  was  sent  for,  but  half  the 
parish  was  there  before  him  ;  and  he  tells  me  there  were  three  theories 
firmly  established,  and  proved,  before  he  could  finish  his  breakfast  and  get 
to  the  spot.  Theory  of  Wilder  the  village  grocer  :  « It  is  treasure  hidden 
by  them  there  sly  old  monks.'  Mr.  Wilder  is  a  miser,  and  is  known  to 
lay  up  money.  He  is,  I  believe,  the  only  man  left  in  the  North  country 
who  can  show  you  a  hundred  spade  guineas." 

Mr.  Kaby  replied,  energetically,  "I  respect  him.  Wilder  for  ever! 
What  was  the  next  theory  ?  " 

"  The  skeleton  of  a  child.  I  forget  who  propounded  this  ;  but  I 
believe  it  carried  the  majority.  But  the  old  sexton  gave  it  a  blow. 
'  Nay,  nay,'  said  he  ;  '  them's  the  notions  of  strangers.  I  was  born 
here,  and  my  father  afore  me.  It  will  be  Molly  Slater's  candle,  and 
nought  else.'  Then  poor  Molly's  whole  story  came  up  again  over  the 
suspected  box.  But  I  am  very  tedious." 

"  Tedious!     You  are  delightful,  and  thrilling,  and  pray  go  on.     The 
rector  had  the  box  opened  ?  " 
"  On  the  spot." 
"Well!" 

"  The  box  went  to  pieces,  in  spite  of  all  their  care.  But  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  its  contents." 

Grace  exclaimed,  enthusiastically,  "  A  'candle.  Oh,  do  say  a 
candle!" 

Mr.  Coventry  responded,  "  It's  awfully  tempting ;  but  I  suspect  the 
traditional  part  of  my  story  is  slightly  embellished  :  so  the  historical  part 
must  be  accurate.  What  the  box  did  really  contain,  to  my  knowledge, 
was  a  rush- wick,  much  thicker  than  they  are  made  now-a-days  ;  and  this 
rush-wick  was  impregnated  with  grease,  and  even  lightly  coated  with  a 
sort  of  brown  wafer-like  paste.  The  rector  thinks  it  was  a  combination 
of  fine  dust  from  the  box  with  the  original  grease.  He  shall  show  it  you, 
if  you.are  curious  to  see  it." 

"  Of  course  we  are  curious.  Oh,  Mr.  Kaby,  what  a  strange  story. 
And  how  well  he  told  it." 

"  Admirably.     We  must  drink  his  health." 
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"  I'll  wish  it  him  instead,  because  I  require  all  my  reason  just  now  to 
understand  his  story.  And  I  don't  understand  it,  after  all.  There  ;  you 
found  the  candle,  and  so  it  is  all  true.  But  what  does  the  rector 
think?" 

"  Well,  he  says  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  rush- wick 
and " 

"  Don't  tell  her  what  he  says,"  cried  Raby,  with  a  sudden  fury  that 
made  Grace  start  and  open  her  eyes.  "  I  know  the  puppy.  He  is  what 
is  called  a  divine  now-a-days  ;  but  used  to  be  called  a  sceptic.  There 
never  was  so  infidel  an  age.  Socinus  was  content  to  prove  Jesus  Christ  a 
man  ;  but  Renan  has  gone  and  proved  him  a  Frenchman.  Nothing  is  so 
gullible  as  an  unbeliever.  The  right  reverend  father  in  God,  Cocker,  has 
gnawed  away  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Oxford  doctors  are  nibbling  away 
the  New :  nothing  escapes  but  the  Apocrypha :  yet  these  same  sceptics 
believe  the  impudent  lies,  and  monstrous  arithmetic,  of  geology,  which 
babbles  about  a  million  years,  a  period  actually  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  human  intellect ;  and  takes  up  a  jawbone,  that  some  sly  navvy  has 
transplanted  overnight  from  the  churchyard  into  Lord  knows  what 
stratum,  fees  the  navvy,  gloats  over  the  bone,  and  knocks  the  Bible  down 
with  it.  No,  Mr.  Coventry,  your  story  is  a  good  one,  and  well  told ; 
don't  let  us  defile  it  with  the  comments  of  a  sceptical  credulous  pedant. 
Fill  your  glass,  sir.  Here's  to  old  religion,  old  stories,  old  songs,  old 
houses,  old  wine,  old  friends,  or"  (recovering  himself  with  admirable 
grace)  "  to  new  friends  that  are  to  be  old  ones  ere  we  die.  Come,  let  the 
stronger  vessel  drink,  and  the  weaker  vessel  sip,  and  all  say  together, 
after  me,— 

Well  may  we  all  be, 
111  may  we  never  see, 
That  make  good  company 
Beneath  the  roof  of  Raby." 

When  this  rude  rhyme  had  been  repeated  in  chorus,  there  was  a  little 
silence,  and  the  conversation  took  a  somewhat  deeper  tone.  It  began 
through  Grace  asking  Mr.  Raby,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  youth,  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  anything  supernatural  with  his  own  eyes.  "  For 
instance,"  said  she,  "  this  deserted  church  of  yours,  that  you  say  the 
shepherd  said  he  saw  on  fire — did  you  see  that  ?  " 

"  Not  I.  Indeed,  the  church  is  not  in  sight  from  here.  No,  Grace, 
I  never  saw  anything  supernatural :  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  laugh  at 
people's  notion  that  a  dead  man  has  any  power  to  injure  the  living  ;  how 
can  a  cold  wind  come  from  a  disembodied  spirit  ?  I  am  all  that  a  ghost 
is,  and  something  more ;  and  I  only  wish  I  could  call  the  dead  from  their 
graves  ;  I'd  soon  have  a  dozen  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  that  old 
churchyard  into  this  very  room.  And,  if  they  would  only  come,  you 
would  see  me  converse  with  them  as  civilly  and  as  calmly  as  I  am  doing 
with  you.  The  fact  is,  I  have  some  questions  to  put,  which  only  the  dead 
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can  answer — passages  in  the  family  correspondence,  referring  to  things  I 
can't  make  out  for  the  life  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Raby,  pray  don't  talk  in  this  dreadful  way,  for  fear  they 
should  be  angry  and  come."  And  Grace  looked  fearfully  round  over  her 
shoulder. 

Mr.  Raby  shook  his  head  ;  and  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

Mr.  Raby  broke  it  rather  unexpectedly.  "  But,"  said  he,  gravely, 
"  if  I  have  seen  nothing,  I've  heard  something.  Whether  it  was  super- 
natural, I  can't  say ;  but,  at  least,  it  was  unaccountable  and  terrible. 
I  have  heard  THE  GABRIEL  HOUNDS." 

Mr.  Coventry  and  Grace  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  inquired, 
almost  in  a  breath,  what  the  Gabriel  hounds  were. 

"  A  strange  thing  in  the  air  that  is  said,  in  these  parts,  to  foretell 
calamity." 

"  Oh  dear  ! "   said  Grace,  "  this  is  thrilling  again ;  pray  tell  us." 

"  Well,  one  night  I  was  at  Hillsborough  on  business,  and,  as  I  walked 
by  the  old  parish  church,  a  great  pack  of  beagles,  in  full  cry,  passed 
close  over  my  head." 

"Oh! 

"Yes;  they  startled  me,  as  I  never  was  startled  in  my  life  before. 
I  had  never  heard  of  the  Gabriel  hounds  then,  and  I  was  stupefied.  I 
think  I  leaned  against  the  wall  there  full  five  minutes,  before  I  recovered 
myself,  and  went  on." 

"  Oh  dear !     But  did  anything  come  of  it  ?  " 

"You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  I  had  left  a  certain  house  about  an 
hour  and  a  half :  there  was  trouble  in  that  house,  but  only  of  a  pecuniary 
kind.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  came  back  with  some  money  for  them,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  with  the  promise  of  it.  I  found  the  wife  in  a  swoon : 
and,  upstairs,  her  husband  lay  dead  by  his  own  hand." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  godpapa  1  "  cried  Grace,  flinging  her  arm  tenderly 
round  his  neck. 

"  Ay,  my  child,  and  the  trouble  did  not  end  there.  Insult  followed; 
ingratitude  ;  and  a  family  feud,  which  is  not  healed  yet,  and  never  will 
be — till  she  and  her  brat  come  on  their  knees  to  me." 

Mr.  Raby  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  last  words  with  great  heat,  than 
he  was  angry  with  himself.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  the  older  a  man  gets, 
the  weaker.  To  think  of  my  mentioning  that  to  you  young  people !  " 
And  he  rose  and  walked  about  the  room  in  considerable  agitation  and 
vexation.  "  Curse  the  Gabriel  hounds  !  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
spoken  of  them  since  that  awful  night ;  it  is  the  last  time  I  ever  will 
speak  of  them.  What  they  are,  God,  who  made  them,  knows.  Only 
I  pray  I  may  never  hear  them  again,  nor  any  friend  of  mine." 

Next  morning  Jael  Dence  came  up  to  the  Hall,  and  almost  the  first 
question  Grace  asked  her  was,  whether  she  had  ever  heard  of  the  Gabriel 
hounds. 

Jael  looked  rather  puzzled.     Grace  described  them  after  Mr.  Raby. 
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"Why,  that  will  be  Gabble  Retchet,"  said  Jael.  "I  wouldn't  talk 
much  about  the  like,  if  I  was  you,  Miss." 

But  Grace  persisted,  and,  at  last,  extracted  from  her  that  sounds  had 
repeatedly  been  heard  in  the  air  at  night,  as  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full 
cry,  and  that  these  hounds  ran  before  Trouble.  "  But,"  said  Jael, 
solemnly,  "  they  are  not  hounds  at  all ;  they  are  the  souls  of  unbaptized 
children,  wandering  in  the  air  till  the  day  of  judgment." 

This  description,  however  probable,  had  the  effect  of  making  Grace 
disbelieve  the  phenomenon  altogether,  and  she  showed  her  incredulity  by 
humming  a  little  air. 

But  Jael  soon  stopped  that.  3  "  Oh,  Miss,  pray  don't  do  so.  If  you 
sing  before  breakfast,  you'll  cry  before  supper." 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Coventry  invited  Miss  Garden  to  go  to  the  top  of 
Cairnhope  Peak,  and  look  over  four  counties.  He  also  told  her  she  could 
see  Bollinghope  House,  his  own  place,  very  well  from  the  Peak. 

Grace  assented  :  and,  immediately  after  breakfast,  begged  Jael  to  be 
in  the  way  to  accompany  her.  She  divined,  with  feminine  quickness, 
that  Mr.  Coventry  would  be  very  apt,  if  he  pointed  out  Bollinghope 
House  to  her  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  to  say,  "  Will  you  be  its 
mistress  ?  "  but,  possibly,  she  did  not  wish  to  be  hurried,  or  it  may  have 
been  only  a  mere  instinct,  an  irrational  impulse  of  self-defence,  with 
which  the  judgment  had  nothing  to  do ;  or  perhaps  it  was  simple  modesty. 
Any  way,  she  engaged  Jael  to  be  of  the  party. 

It  was  talked  of  again  at  luncheon,  and  then  Mr.  Eaby  put  in  a  word. 
"  I  have  one  stipulation  to  make,  young  people,  and  that  is  that  you  go 
up  the  east  side,  and  down  the  same  way.  It  is  all  safe  walking  on  that 
side.  I  shall  send  you  in  my  four-wheel  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
George  will  wait  for  you  there  at  the  '  Colley  Dog '  public-house,  and 
bring  you  home  again." 

This  was,  of  course,  accepted  with  thanks,  and  the  four-wheel  came 
round  at  two  o'clock.  Jael  was  seated  in  front  by  the  side  of  George, 
who  drove ;  Mr.  Coventry  and  Grace,  behind.  He  had  his  fur-cloak  to 
keep  his  companion  warm  on  returning  from  the  hill ;  but  Mr.  Raby,  who 
did  nothing  by  halves,  threw  in  some  more  wraps,  and  gave  a  warm  one 
to  Jael ;  she  was  a  favourite  with  him,  as  indeed  were  all  the  Dences. 

They  started  gaily,  and  rattled  off  at  a  good  pace.  Before  they  had 
got  many  yards  on  the  high-road,  they  passed  a  fir-plantation,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Raby,  and  a  magpie  fluttered  out  of  this,  and  flew  across  the  road 
before  them. 

Jael  seized  the  reins,  and  pulled  them  so  powerfully,  she  stopped  the 
pony  directly.  "Oh,  the  foul  bird!"  she  cried,  "turn  back!  turn 
back  !  " 

"  What  for  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Coventry. 

"  We  shall  meet  with  trouble  else.  One  magpie  !  and  right  athwart 
us  too." 

"  What  nonsense  !  "  said  Grace. 
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"  Nay,  nay,  it  is  not ;  Squire  knows  better.  Wait  just  one  minute,  till 
I  speak  to  Squire."  She  sprang  from  the  carriage  with  one  bound, 
and,  holding  up  her  dress  with  one  hand,  ran  into  the  house  like  a 
lapwing. 

"  The  good,  kind,  silly  thing  !  "  said  Grace  Garden. 

Jael  soon  found  Mr.  Kaby,  and  told  him  about  the  magpie,  and  begged 
him  to  come  out  and  order  them  back. 

But  Mr.  Baby  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  That  won't  do. 
Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  don't  believe  in  omens." 

"  But  you  do  know  better,  sir.  I  have  heard  father  say  you  were  going 
into  Hillsborough  with  him  one  day,  and  a  magpie  flew  across,  and  father 
persuaded  you  to  turn  back." 

"  That  is  true;  he  was  going  in  to  buy  some  merino  sheep,  and  I  to 
deposit  my  rents  in  Carrington's  bank.  Next  day  the  bank  broke.  And 
the  merino  sheep  all  died  within  the  year.  But  how  many  thousand  times 
does  a  magpie  cross  us  and  nothing  come  of  it  ?  Come,  run  away,  my 
good  girl,  and  don't  keep  them  waiting." 

Jael  obeyed,  with  a  sigh.  She  went  back  to  her  party — they  were 
gone.  The  carriage  was  just  disappearing  round  a  turn  in  the  road.  '  She 
looked  at  it  with  amazement,  and  even  with  anger.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
brazen  act  of  bad  faith*. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  her,"  said  she,  and  went  back  to  the 
house,  mortified  and  grieved.  She  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Baby  again  ;  but  he 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  her  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  called  to  her — 
"  How  is  this,  Jael  ?  Have  you  let  them  go  alone,  because  of  a  magpie  ?  " 
And  he  looked  displeased. 

"  Nay,  sir :  she  gave  me  the  slip,  while  I  went  to  speak  to  you  for  her 
good ;  and  I  call  it  a  dirty  trick,  saving  your"  presence.  I  told  her  I'd  be 
back  in  a  moment." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  her  doing,  you  may  be  sure  ;  it  is  the  young  gentleman. 
He  saw  a  chance  to  get  her  alone,  and  of  course  he  took  it.  I  am  not 
very  well  pleased ;  but  I  suppose  she  knows  her  own  mind.  It  is  to  be  a 
marriage,  no  doubt."  He  smoothed  it  over,  but  was  a  little  put  out,  and 
stalked  away  without  another  word :  he  had  said  enough  to  put  Jael's 
bosom  in  a  flutter,  and  open  a  bright  prospect  to  her  heart ;  Miss  Garden 
once  disposed  of  in  marriage,  what  might  she  not  hope  ?  She  now 
reflected,  with  honest  pride,  that  she  had  merited  Henry's  love  by  rare 
unselfishness.  She  had  advised  him  loyally,  had  even  co-operated  with 
him  as  far  as  any  poor  girl,  with  her  feelings  for  him,  could  do ;  and  now 
Mr.  Coventry  was  going  to  propose  marriage  to  her  rival,  and  she  believed 
Miss  Garden  would  say  "  yes,"  though  she  could  not  in  her  heart  believe 
that  even  Miss  Garden  did  not 'prefer  the  other.  "Ay,  lad,"  said  she, 
"  if  I  am  to  win  thee,  I'll  be  able  to  say  I  won  thee  fair." 

These  sweet  thoughts  and  hopes  soon  removed  her  temporary  anger, 
and  nothing  remained  to  dash  the  hopeful  joy,  that  warmed  that  large  and 
loyal  heart  this  afternoon,  except  a  gentle  misgiving  that  Mr.  Coventry 
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might  make  Grace  a  worse  husband  than  she  deserved.     It  was  thus  she 
read  the  magpie,  from  three  o'clock  till  six,  that  afternoon. 

When  a  man  and  a  woman  do  anything  wrong,  it  is  amusing  to 
hear  the  judgments  of  other  men  and  women  thereupon.  The  men  all 
blame  the  man,  and  the  women  all  the  woman.  That  is  judgment,  is 
it  not  ? 

But  in  some  cases  our  pitchfarthing  judgments  must  be  either  heads 
or  tails ;  so  Mr.  Baby,  who  had  cried  heads,  when  a  Mrs.  Eaby  would  have 
cried  *  woman,'  was  right ;  it  was  Mr.  Coventry,  and  not  Miss  Garden, 
who  leaned  over  to  George,  and  whispered,  "  A  sovereign,  to  drive  on  with- 
out her  !  Make  some  excuse." 

The  cunning  Yorkshire  groom's  eye  twinkled  at  this,  and  he  remained 
passive  a  minute  or  two  :  then,  said  suddenty,  with  well-acted  fervour, 
"  I  can't  keep  the  pony  waiting  in  the  cold,  like  this;"  applied  the 
whip,  and  rattled  off  with  such  decision,  that  Grace  did  not  like  to 
interfere,  especially  as  George  was  known  to  be  one  of  those  hard  masters, 
an  old  servant. 

So,  by  this  little  ruse,  Mr.  Coventry  had  got  her  all  to  himself  for  the 
afternoon.  And  now  she  felt  sure  he  would  propose  that  very  day. 

She  made  no  movement  whatever  either  to  advance  or  to  avoid  the 
declaration. 

It  is  five  miles  from  Eaby  Hall,  through  Cairnhope  village,  to  the 
eastern  foot  of  Cairnhope  ;  and,  while  George  rattles  them  over  the  hard 
and  frosty  road,  I  will  tell  the  reader  something  about  this  young  gentle- 
man, who  holds  the  winning  cards. 

Mr.  Frederick  Coventry  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He  began  life  with 
a  good  estate,  and  a  large  fund  accumulated  during  his  minority. 

He  spent  all  the  money  in  learning  the  world  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  he  opened  one  eye. 

But,  as  a  man  cannot  see  very  clear  with  a  single  orb,  he  exchanged 
rouge-et-noir,  etc.  for  the  share-market,  and,  in  other  respects,  lived  as 
fast  as  ever,  till  he  had  mortgaged  his  estate  rather  heavily.  Then  he 
began  to  open  both  eyes. 

Next,  he  fell  in  love  with  Grace  Garden ;  and  upon  that  he  opened 
both  eyes  very  wide,  and  wished  very  much  he  had  his  time  to  live  over 
again. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  much  to  be  pitied.  He  had  still  an  estate, 
which,  with  due  care,  could  pay  off  its  encumbrances ;  and  he  had  gathered 
some  valuable  knowledge.  He  knew  women  better  than  most  men,  and 
he  knew  whist  profoundly.  Above  all,  he  had  acquired  what  Voltaire 
justly -calls  "  le  grand  art  de  plaire  ;  "  he  had  studied  this  art,  as  many 
women  study  it,  and  few  men.  Why,  he  even  watched  the  countenance, 
and  smoothed  the  rising  bristles  of  those  he  wished  to  please,  or  did  not 
wish  to  displease.  This  was  the  easier  to  him  that  he  had  no  strong  con- 
victions on  any  great  topic.  It  is  your  plaguey  convictions  that  make  men 
stubborn  and  disagreeable. 
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A  character  of  this  kind  is  very  susceptible,  either  of  good  or*  evil 
influences;  and  his  attachment  to  Grace  Garden  was  turning  him  the 
right  way. 

Add  to  this  a  good  figure  and  a  distinguished  air,  and  you  have 
some  superficial  idea  of  the  gentleman,  towards  whom  Grace  Garden  found 
herself  drawn  by  circumstances,  and  not  unwillingly,  though  not  with  that 
sacred  joy  and  thrill  which  marks  a  genuine  passion. 

They  left  George  and  the  trap  at  the  "  Coljey  Dog,"  and  ascended  the 
mountain.  There  were  no  serious  difficulties  on  this  side  ;  but  still  there 
were  little  occasional  asperities,  that  gave  the  lover  an  opportunity  to 
offer  his  arm  ;  and  Mr.  Coventry  threw  a  graceful  devotion  even  into  this 
slight  act  of  homage.  He  wooed  her  with  perfect  moderation  at  first ;  it 
was  not  his  business  to  alarm  her  at  starting ;  he  proceeded  gradually ; 
and,  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  summit,  he  had  felt  his  way,  and 
had  every  reason  to  hope  she  would  accept  him. 

At  the  summit  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  view  threw  her  into 
raptures,  and  interrupted  the  more  interesting  topic  on  which  he  was 
bent. 

But  the  man  of  the  world  showed  no  impatience  (I  don't  say  he  felt 
none) ;  he  answered  all  Grace's  questions,  and  told  her  what  all  the  places 
were. 

But,  by-and-by,  the  atmosphere  thickened  suddenly  in  that  quarter, 
and  he  then  told  her  gently  he  had  something  to  show  her  on  the  other 
side  the  nob. 

He  conducted  her  to  a  shed  the  shepherds  had  erected,  and  seated 
her  on  a  rude  bench.  "  You  must  be  a  little  tired,"  he  said. 

Then  he  showed  her,  in  the  valley,  one  of  those  delightful  old  red 
brick  houses,  with  white  stone  facings.  "  That  is  Bollinghope." 

She  looked  at  it  with  polite  interest. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Very  much.     It  warms  the  landscape  so." 

He  expected  a  more  prosaic  answer;  but  he  took  her  cue.  "  I  wish 
it  was  a  great  deal  prettier  than  it  is,  and  its  owner  a  much  better  man  ; 
richer-wiser " 

"  You  are  hard  to  please,  Mr.  Coventry." 

"  Miss  Garden — Grace — may  I  call  you  Grace  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  have  done  it." 

"  But  I  had  no  right." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  will  never  do  it  again." 

"  I  should  be  very  unhappy  if  I  thought  that.  Miss  Garden,  I  think 
you  know  how  dear  you  are  to  me,  and  have  been  ever  since  I  first  met 
you.  I  wish  I  had  ten  times  more  to  offer  you  than  I  have.  But  I  am 
only  a  poor  gentleman,  of  good  descent,  but  moderate  means,  as  you  see." 
Comedie !  (Bollinghope  was  the  sort  of  house  that  generally  goes  with 
5,OOOZ.  a  year  at  least.) 
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"  I  don't  care  about  your  means,  Mr.  Coventry,"  said  Grace,  with  a 
lofty  smile.  "  It  is  your  amiable  character  that  I  esteem." 

"  You  forgive  me  for  loving  you ;  for  hoping  that  you  will  let  me  lead 
you  to  my  poor  house  there,  as  my  adored  wife  ?a" 

It  had  come ;  and,  although  she  knew  it  was  coming,  yet  her  face  was 
dyed  with  blushes. 

"  I  esteem  you  very  much,"  she  faltered.  "  I  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  do  me  ;  but  I — oh,  pray,  let  me  think  what  I  am  doing." 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  her  bosom  panted  visibly. 

Mr.  Coventry  loved  her  sincerely,.,  and  his  own  heart  beat  high  at 
this  moment.  He  augured  well  from  her  agitation  ;  but  presently  he 
saw  something  that  puzzled  him,  and_  gave  a  man  of  his  experience  a 
qualm. 

A  tear  forced  its  way  between  her  fingers  ;  another,  and  another,  soon 
followed. 

Coventry  said  to  himself,  "  There's  some  other  man."  And  he  sighed 
heavily ;  but  even  in  this  moment  of  true  and  strong  feeling  he  was  on  his 
guard,  and  said  nothing. 

It  was  his  wisest  course.  She  was  left  to  herself,  and  an  amazing 
piece  of  female  logic  came  to  Mr.  Coventry's  aid.  She  found  herself 
crying,  and  got  frightened  at  herself.  That,  which  would  have  made  a 
man  pause,  had  just  the  opposite  effect  on  her.  She  felt  that  no  good 
could  come  to  anybody  of  those  wild  and  weak  regrets  that  made  her  weep. 
She  saw  she  had  a  weakness  and  a  folly  to  cure  herself  of ;  and  the  cure 
was  at  hand.  There  was  a  magic  in  marriage  ;  a  gentleman  could,  some- 
how, make  a  girl  love  him  when  once  she  had  married  him.  Mr.  Coventry 
should  be  enabled  to  make  her  love  him  ;  he  should  cure  her  of  this  trick 
of  crying ;  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  everybody — for  him,  for  Jael,  for 
Mr.  Coventry,  and  even  for  herself. 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice  :  "  Have  you 
spoken  to  papa  of — of  this  ?  " 

"  No.     I  waited  to  be  authorised  by  you.     May  I  speak  to  him  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  May  I  tell  him ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  what  to  tell  him.  How  dark  it  is  getting. 
Please  take  me  home."  Another  tear  or  two. 

Then,  if  Coventry  had  not  loved  her  sincerely,  and  also  been  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  would  have  lost  his  temper  ;  and  if  he  had  lost  his  temper, 
he  would  have  lost  the  lady,  for  she  would  have  seized  the  first  fair 
opportunity  to  quarrel.  But  no,  he  took  her  hand  gently,  and  set 
himself  to  comfort  her.  He  poured  out  his  love  to  her,  and  promised 
her  a  life  of  wedded  happiness.  He  drew  so  delightful  a  picture  of  their 
wedded  life,  and  in  a  voice  so  winning,  that  she  began  to  be  consoled,  and 
her  tears  ceased. 

"I  believe  you  love  me,"  she  murmured;  "and  I  esteem  you  sin- 
cerely." 
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Mr.  Coventry  drew  a  family  ring  from  his  pocket.  It  was  a  sapphire 
of  uncommon  beauty. 

"  This  was  my  mother's,"  said  he.  "  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
wear  it,  as  a  pledge  ?  " 

But  the  actual  fetter  startled  her,  I  think.  She  started  up,  and  said, 
"  Oh,  please  take  me  home  first !  It  is  going  to  snoiv." 

Call  her  slippery,  if  you  don't  like  her  ;  call  her  unhappy  and  waver- 
ing, if  you  do  like  her. 

Mr.  Coventry  smiled  now  at  this  attempt  to' put  off  the  inevitable,  and 
complied  at  once. 

But,  before  they  had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  the  snow  did  really  fall, 
and  so  heavily  that  the  air  was  darkened. 

"We  had  better  go  back  to  the  shed  till  it  is  over,"  said  Mr. 
Coventry. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Grace,  doubtfully.     "  Well." 

And  they  went  back. 

But  the  snow  did  not  abate,  and  the  air  got  darker.  So,  by-and-by, 
Grace  suggested  that  Mr.  Coventry  should  run  down  the  hill,  and  send 
George  up  to  her  with  an  umbrella. 

"  What,  and  leave  you  alone  ?  "  said  he. 
'  "Well,  then,  we  had  better  go  together." 

They  started  together. 

By  this  time  the  whole  ground  was  covered  about  three  inches  deep  ; 
not  enough  to  impede  their  progress ;  but  it  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
effacing  the  distinct  features  of  the  ground  ;  and,  as  the  declining  sun 
could  no  longer  struggle  successfully  through  the  atmosphere,  which  was 
half  air,  half  snow,  they  were  almost  in  darkness,  and  soon  lost  their  way. 
They  kept  slanting  unconsciously  to  the  left,  till  they  got  over  one  of  the 
forks  of  the  mountain  and  into  a  ravine :  they  managed  to  get  out  of 
that,  and  continued  to  descend ;  for  the  great  thing  they  had  to  do  was 
to  reach  the  valley,  no  matter  where. 

But,  after  a  long,  laborious,  and  even  dangerous  descent,  they  found 
themselves  beginning  to  ascend.  Another  mountain  ror  hill  barred  their 
progress.  Then  they  knew  they  must  be  all  wrong,  and  began  to  feel 
rather  anxious.  They  wished  they  had  stayed  up  on  the  hill. 

They  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  go  on  for  the  present ;  it  might 
be  only  a  small  rise  in  the  ground. 

And  so  it  proved.  After  a  while  they  found  themselves  descending 
again. 

But  now  the  path  was  full  of  pitfalls,  hidden  by  the  snow  and  the 
darkness. 

Mr.  Coventry  insisted  on  going  first. 

In  this  order  they  moved  cautiously  on,  often  stumbling. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Coventry  disappeared  with  a  sudden  plunge,  and  rolled 
down  a  ravine,  with  a  loud  ciy. 

Grace  stood  transfixed  with  terror. 
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Then  she  called  to  him. 

There  was  no  answer. 
5i-!     Bhe  called  again. 

A  faint  voice  replied  that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  and  would  try  to  got 
back  to  her. 

This,  however,  was  impossible,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  scramble 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

Grace  kept  on  the  high  ground,  and  they  called  to  each  other  every 
moment.  They  seemed  to  be  a  long  way  from  each  other;  yet  they 
were  never  sixty  yards  apart.  At  last  the  descent  moderated,  and  Grace 
rejoined  him. 

Then  they  kept  in  the  hollow  for  some  time,  but  at  last  found  another 
acclivity  to  mount :  they  toiled  up  it,  laden  with  snow,  yet  perspiring 
profusely  with  the  exertion  of  toiling  uphill  through  heather  clogged  with 
heavy  snow. 

They  reached  the  summit,  and  began  to  descend  again.  But  now 
their  hearts  began  to  quake.  Men  had  been  lost  on  Cairnhope  before 
to-day,  and  never  found  alive  :  and  they  were  lost  on  Cairnhope  ;  buried 
in  the  sinuosities  of  the  mountain,  and  in  a  tremendous  snow-storm. 

They  wandered  and  staggered,  sick  at  heart ;  since  each  step  might  be 
for  the  worse. 

They  wandered  and  staggered,  miserably  ;  and  the  man  began  to  sigh, 
and  the  woman  to  cry. 

At  last  they  were  so  exhausted,  they  sat  down  in  despair :  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  were  a  couple  of  snow-heaps. 

Mr.  Coventry  was  the  first  to  see  all  the  danger  they  ran  by  this  course. 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  us  go  on  !"  he  said  ;  "  if  we  once  get  benumbed, 
we  are  lost.  We  must  keep  moving,  till  help  comes  to  us." 

Then  they  staggered,  and  stumbled  on  again,  till  they  both  sank  into 
a  deep  snow-drift. 

They  extricated  themselves,  but,  oh,  when  they  felt  that  deep  cold 
snow  all  round  them,  it  was  a  foretaste  of  the  grave. 

The  sun  had  set,  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  still  the  enormous  flakes  fell, 
and  doubled  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

They  staggered  and  stumbled  on,  not  now  with  any  hope  of  extricating 
themselves  from  the  fatal  mountain,  but  merely  to  keep  the  blood  alive  in 
their  veins.  And,  when  they  were  exhausted,  they  sat  down,  and  soon 
were  heaps  of  snow. 

While  they  sat  thus,  side  by  side,  thinking  no  more  of  love,  or  any 
other  thing  but  this  :  should  they  ever  see  the  sun  rise,  or  sit  by  a  fire- 
side again  ?  suddenly  they  heard  a  sound  in  the  air  behind  them,  and,  in 
a  moment,  what  seemed  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  passed  close  over 
their  heads. 

They  uttered  a  loud  cry. 

"  We  are  saved  !  "  cried  Grace.  "Mr.  Raby  is  hunting  us  with  his 
dogs.  That  was  the  echo." 
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Coventry  groaned.  "What  scent  would  lie?"  said  he.  /'Those 
hounds  were  in  the  air;  a  hundred  strong." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  was  Grace  who  broke  the 
terrible  silence. 

"  THE  GABRIEL  HOUNDS  !  " 


"  The  Gabriel  hounds ;  that  run  before  calamity  !  Mr.  Coventry,  there's 
nothing  to  be  done  now,  but  to  make  our  peace  with  God.  For  you  are  a 
dead  man,  and  I'm  a  dead  woman.  My  poor  papa  !  poor  Mr.  Little  !  " 

She  kneeled  down  on  the  snow,  and  prayed  patiently,  and  prepared  to 
deliver  up  her  innocent  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

Not  so  her  companion.  He  writhed  away  from  death.  He  groaned, 
he  sighed,  he  cursed,  he  complained.  What  was  Baby  thinking  of,  to  let 
them  perish  ? 

Presently  he  shouted  out, — "I'll  not  die  this  dog's  death,  I  will  not. 
I'll  save  myself,  and  come  back  for  you." 

The  girl  prayed  on,  and  never  heeded  him. 

But  he  was  already  on  his  feet,  and  set  off  to  run  :  and  ho  actually 
did  go  blundering  on,  for  a  furlong  and  more,  and  fell  into  a  mountain- 
stream,  swollen  by  floods,  which  whirled  him  along  with  it,  like  a  feather. 
It  wTas  not  deep  enough  to  drown  him  by  submersion,  but  it  rolled  him 
over  and  over  again,  and  knocked  him  against  rocks  and  stones,  and  would 
infallibly  have  destroyed  him,  but  that  a  sudden  sharp  turn  in  the  current 
drove  him,  at  last,  against  a  projecting  tree,  which  he  clutched,  and  drew 
himself  out  with  infinite  difficulty.  But,  when  he  tried  to  walk,  his  limbs 
gave  way ;  and  he  sank,  fainting,  on  the  ground,  and  the  remorseless 
snow  soon  covered  his  prostrate  body. 

All  this  time,  Grace  Garden  was  kneeling  on  the  snow,  and  was, 
literally,  a  heap  of  snow.  She  was  patient  and  composed  now,  and  felt  a 
gentle  sleep  stealing  over. 

That  sleep  would  have  been  her  death. 

But,  all  of  a  sudden,  something  heavy  touched  her  clothes,  and  startled 
her,  and  two  dark  objects  passed  her. 

They  were  animals. 

In  a  moment  it  darted  through  her  mind  that  animals  are  wiser  than 
man  in  some  things.  She  got  up  with  difficulty,  for  her  limbs  were> 
stiffened,  and  followed  them. 

The  dark  forms  struggled  on  before.  They  knew  the  ground,  and  soon 
took  her  to  the  edge  of  that  very  stream  into  which  Coventry  had  fallen* 

They  all  three  went  within  a  yard  of  Mr.  Coventry,  and  still  they 
pursued  their  way ;  and  Grace  hoped  they  were  making  for  some 
shelter.  She  now  called  aloud  to  Mr.  Coventry,  thinking  he  must  be  on. 
before  her.  But  he  had  not  recovered  his  senses. 

Unfortunately,  the  cry  startled  the  sheep,  and  they  made  a  rush,  and 
she  could  not  keep  up  with  them :  she  toiled,  she  called,  she  prayed 
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for  strength  ;  but  they  left  her  behind,  and  she  could  see  their  very  forms 
no  more.  Then  she  cried  out  in  agony,  and  still,  with  that  power  of 
self- excitement,  which  her  sex  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  she  struggled 
on  and  on,  beyond  her  strength,  till,  at  last,  she  fell  down  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  the  snow  fell  fast  upon  her  body. 

But,  even  as  she  lay,  she  heard  a  tinkling.  She  took  it  for  sheep-bells, 
and  started  up  once  more,  and  once  more  cried  to  Mr.  Coventry  ;  and  this 
time  he  heard  her,  and  shook  off  his  deadly  lethargy,  and  tried  to  hobble 
towards  her  voice. 

Meantime,  Grace  struggled  towards  the  sound,  and  lo,  a  light  was 
before  her,  a  light  gleaming  red  and  dullish  in  the  laden  atmosphere. 
With  her  remnant  of  life  and  strength,  she  dashed  at  it,  and  found  a  wall 
in  her  way.  She  got  over  it  somehow,  and  saw  the  light  quite  close,  and 
heard  the  ringing  of  steel  on  steel. 

She  cried  out  for  help,  for  she  felt  herself  failing.  She  tottered  along 
the  wall  of  the  building,  searching  for  a  door.  She  found  the  porch. 
She  found  the  church  door.  But  by  this  time  she  was  quite  spent ;  her 
senses  reeled  ;  her  cry  was  a  moan. 

She  knocked  once  with  her  hands.  She  tried  to  knock  again  ;  but  the 
door  flew  suddenly  open,  and,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  knock  again,  her 
helpless  body,  like  a  pillar  of  snow,  fell  forward  ;  but  Henry  Little  caught 
her  directly,  and  then  she  clutched  him  feebly,  by  mere  instinct. 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  love  and  alarm.  She  opened  her  filmy  eyes,  and 
stared  at  him.  Her  cold  neck  and  white  cheek  rested  on  his  bare  and 
glowing  arm. 


The  moment  he  saw  it  was  really  Grace  Garden  that  had  fallen 
inanimate  into  his  arms,  Henry  Little  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  love  and 
terror,  and,  putting  his  other  sinewy  arm  under  her,  carried  her  swiftly 
off  to  his  fires,  uttering  little  moans  of  fear  and  pity  as  he  went ;  he 
laid  her  down  by  the  fire,  and  darted  to  the  forge,  and  blew  it  to  a  white 
heat ;  and  then  darted  back  to  her,  and  kissed  her  cold  hands  with  pretty 
moans  of  love ;  and  then  blew  up  the  other  fires  ;  and  then  back  to  her, 
and  patted  her  hands,  and  kissed  them  with  all  his  soul,  and  drew 
them  to  his  bosom  to  warm  them  ;  and  drew  her  head  to  his  heart 
to  warm  her ;  and  all  with  pretty  moans  of  love,  and  fear,  and  pity ;  and 
the  tears  rained  out  of  his  eyes  at  sight  of  her  helpless  condition,  and  the 
tears  fell  upon  her  brow  and  her  hands  :  and  all  this  vitality  and  love  soon 
electrified  her ;  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  smiled  faintly,  but  such  a  smile, 
and  murmured,  "  It's  you,"  and  closed  her  eyes  again. 

Then  he  panted  out,  "  Yes,  it  is  I, — a  friend.  I  won't  hurt  you, — I 
won't  tell  you  how  I  love  you  any  more, — only  live !  Don't  give  way. 
You  shall  marry  who  you  like.  You  shall  never  be  thwarted,  nor  worried, 
nor  made  love  to  again  ;  only  be  brave  and  live  ;  don't  rob  the  world  of 
the  only  angel  that  is  in  it.  Have  mercy,  and  live !  I'll  never  ask  more 
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of  you  than  that.  Oh,  how  pale  !  I  am  frightened.  Cursed  fires,  have 
you  no  warmth  in  you  ?  "  And  he  was  at  the  bellows  again.  And  the 
next  moment  back  to  her,  imploring  her,  and  sighing  over  her,  and  say- 
ing the  wildest,  sweetest,  drollest  things,  such  as  only  those  who  love  can 
say,  in  moments  when  hearts  are  bursting. 

How  now  ?  Her  cheek  that  was  so  white  is  pink — pinker — red — 
scarlet.  She  is  blushing. 

She  had  closed  her  eyes  at  Love's  cries.  f  Perhaps  she  was  nob 
altogether  unwilling  to  hear  that  divine  music  of  the  heart,  so  long  as  she 
was  not  bound  to  reply  and  remonstrate, — being  insensible. 

But  now  she  speaks,  faintly,  but  clearly,  "  Don't  be  frightened.  I 
promise  not  to  die.  Pray  don't  cry  so."  Then  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  turned  her  head  away,  and  cried  herself,  gently,  but  plenteously. 

Hemy,  kneeling  by  her,  clasped  the  hand  she  lent  him  with  both  his, 
and  drew  it  to  his  panting  heart  in  ecstasy. 

Grace's  cheeks  were  rosy  red. 

They  remained  so  a  little  while  in  silence. 

Henry's  heart  was  too  full  of  beatitude  to  speak.  He  drew  her  a 
little  nearer  to  the  glowing  fires,  to  revive  her  quite  ;  but  still  kneeled  by 
her,  and  clasped  her  hand  to  his  heart.  She  felt  it  beat,  and  turned  her 
blushing  brow  away,  but  made  no  resistance  :  she  was  too  weak. 

"Hallo  !  "  cried  a  new  voice,  that  jarred  with  the  whole  scene ;  and 
Mr.  Coventry  hobbled  in  sight.  He  gazed  in  utter  amazement  on  the 
picture  before  him. 
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EAVENEAU  DE  LXJSSAN  was  a  young  Parisian  of  good  family  and  insatiable 
appetite  for  stirring  adventure,  who  went  early  to  the  wars.  But  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  putting  a  period  to  the  fascinating  perils  of  soldiership,  he 
determined  to  become  a  traveller.  Somewhere  about  his  twenty-first  year, 
then,  early  in  March,  1679,  he  sailed  for  St.  Domingo.  He  reached  that 
island  in  due  course,  and  equally  in  due  course  found  himself  subjected 
to  the  usual  fate  of  those  simple  youths  who  ventured  on  the  West  India 
voyage  200  years  ago  without  adequate  precautions — slavery.  "  I  con- 
tinued more  than  three  years  in  that  country,"  he  says  ;  "  chiefly  because 
I  could  not  get  out  of  it,  being  chained  to  one  wh,o  deserved  to  be  called 
a  Turk  rather  than  a  Frenchman.  Christian  charity  forbids  me  to  mention 
his  name  ;  but,  if  ever  he  come  in  my  way,  he  may  expect  just  as  much 
mercy  from  me  as  I  experienced  from  him.  Weary  at  last  of  his  cruelties, 
I  made  my  complaint  to  Monsieur  de  Franquesnay,  the  King's  lieutenant, 
and  that  gentleman  generously  took  me  into  his  house,  where  I  abode  six 
whole  months.  I  had  borrowed  money  in  the  meantime,  and  thought  it 
the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  repay  it.  But  not  having  the  wherewithal, 
I  bethought  myself  of  borrowing  from  the  Spaniards  as  much  money  as 
I  wanted — the  more  especially  as  this  method  of  raising  funds  is  attended 
with  one  great  advantage — nobody  is  under  the  obligation  of  repaying." 
Accordingly  he  procured  the  necessaiy  tools,  and  being  a  likely  youth — 
pretty  well  provided  with  muscles  and  daring,  and  having  had  most  of  his 
scruples  and  squeamishness  thrashed  out  of  him  during  his  bondage — he 
was  readily  admitted  of  the  buccaniering  brotherhood ;  launching  on  his 
first  cruise,  with  120  good  fellows,  November  22,  1684. 

The  next  three  months  was  spent  in  wandering  about  the  West  Indian 
seas,  but  with  very  little  profit.  Thirty  years  of  ceaseless  depredation  had 
driven  the  Spanish  settlers  of  these  shores  into  two  or  three  strong  towns, 
and  reduced  their  trade  to  a  minimum ;  and,  worse  still,  compelled  that 
little  traffic  to  be  carried  on  in  vessels  far  too  powerfully  armed  to  be 
mastered  in  the  old  rough-and-ready  buccaniering  style.  Growing  weary 
of  this,  De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  determined  to  cross  the  isthmus  and 
try  their  fortune  on  the  Pacific — a  course  that  had  by  this  time  become  very 
popular  with  their  tribe.  They  anchored,  therefore,  February  25,  1685, 
at  the  Golden  Island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  the  usual  resort  of 
rovers  bent  on  these  excursions.  There  they  learnt  to  their  gratification 
that  the  buccaniers  were  mustering  very  strong  just  then  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Panama.  On  the  27th  two  other  pirate  ships  entered  the  anchorage, 
and  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the  one  and  the  greater  portion  of  that  of  the 
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other,  volunteered  to  join  them  in  their  projected  expedition.  Nor  were 
they  long  in  preparation.  They  were  little  troubled  with  baggage  ;  while 
as  to  their  ships,  those  who  preferred  the  Caribbean  Seas  selected  the 
best  and  burnt  the  others.  This  done,  they  despatched  a  native  to  apprise 
their  predecessors  of  their  coming,  and  departed  on  Sunday  morning, 
March  the  1st,  being  264  Frenchmen  in  all,  accompanied  by  forty  Indians 
as  guides. 

First  of  all,  however,  they  knelt  devoutly  on  the  sands,  and  recom- 
mended themselves  and  their  enterprise  to  the  protection  of  the  Deity  : 
a  proceeding  by  no  means  unusual  among  them,  nor  even  out  of  character. 
For,  though  the  buccaniers  were  not  exactly  models  of  Christian  perfection, 
they  were  far  from  being  the  irreligious  rascals  that  most  people  are 
disposed  to  consider  them.  The  English  rovers,  for  instance,  were  gene- 
rally strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath.  Nor  were  our  predatory  country- 
men without  that  distinctive  token  of  earnest  religious  conviction,  a  slight 
leaven  of  intolerance.  They  showed  themselves  sad  iconoclasts  whenever 
they  found  an  opportunity,  and  never  omitted  a  fair  chance  of  knocking  a 
friar  on  the  head.  And  the  French  freebooters  were  even  more  intensely 
sanctimonious  in  their  own  way.  Whenever  they  captured  a  town,  their  very 
first  proceeding,  after  securing  the  plunder  and  the  prisoners,  was  to  chant 
a  Te  Deum.  And  as  often  as  they  set  a  place  on  fire — their  usual  custom 
ere  retreating — they  took  much  pains  to  remove  the  saintly  pictures  and 
images  out  of  harm's  way. 

Otfr  amiable  young  friend  and  his  pious  companions  set  out  precisely 
as  the  rainy  season  set  in.  Their  route  lay  over  the  precipices,  and 
through  the  tropical  forests  of  that  singularly  rugged  isthmus.  And  every 
man  among  them  was  tolerably  laden  ;  carrying  his  arms — musket,  sword, 
and  pistols — an  axe,  sundry  knicknacks  for  Indian  traffic  ;  and  six  or  seven 
doughboys  (flat  cakes)  by  way  of  provision.  The  journey,  therefore,  was 
a  toilsome  one ;  so  toilsome,  indeed,  that  the  passage  of  a  valley  wherein 
they  had  to  wade  only  forty-four  times  across  the  same  torrent,  was 
regarded  as  a  relaxation.  Their  small  stock  of  food  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  their  trade  with  the  natives  went  no  great  way  towards  supplying 
them  with  more.  Nor  could  they  venture  to  do  much  hunting,  since  they 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  stumble  on  a  Spanish  ambuscade.  So  on 
they  went,  then,  with  hunger  added  to  their  other  hardships.  By  the 
seventh  day  they  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  Cordillera,  and  the  worse 
half  of  the  journey  was  before  them.  Vessels  wherein  to  make  their  debut 
on  the  South  Seas  were  indispensable  ;  and,  considering  their  scanty 
band,  these  had  to  be  prepared  where  they  stood,  or  not  at  all.  They 
spent  the  remainder  of  March,  therefore,  in  shaping  canoes  out  of  single 
trees.  On  the  1st  of  April  they  launched  fourteen,  carrying  twenty  men 
apiece,  on  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Maria,  a  river  whose  outlet  forms  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  began  their  passage  down  wards. 
For  the  first  ten  days,  a  terrible  passage  it  proved.  Every  hundred 
yards  or  so,  something  or  other — shoal,  rapid,  cascade,  or  accumulation  of 
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drift-wood — -was  sure  to  interrupt  the  navigation.  And  at  every  one  of 
these  places  the  heavy  canoes  had  to  be  dragged  through  the  forest,  past  the 
obstacle,  and  this  under  a  pelting  rain,  by  the  half- famished  adventurers. 
Death,  accordingly,  began  to  be  very  busy  among  them.  But  this  was  not 
altogether  an  unmitigated  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  survivors.  For  when  a 
party  happened  to  lose  their  weapons  by  the  upsetting  of  their  canoe, 
"  God  was  pleased,"  writes  De  Lussan,  "  to  provide  a  speedy  remedy  for 
this  great  trouble — disposing  of  some  among  us,  who  left  their  arms  to 
those  who  had  lost  their  own."  On  the  llth  they  reached  the  tide-way, 
where  the  heart-breaking  work  of  the  passage  ceased ;  and  on  the  12th  they 
entered  the  Pacific,  and,  to  "  their  great  comfort,"  met  a  party  which  their 
predecessors  had  despatched  thither  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

April  the  21st  the  whole  body  of  freebooters  in  these  quarters 
assembled  at  the  King's  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama ;  and  a  tolerable 
show  they  made — numbering  960  men  in  all,  distributed  among  ten  ships. 
The  latter,  indeed,  were  of  little  account.  Two  only  were  European,  and 
fitted,  therefore,  for  a  long  voyage.  The  rest  had  been  picked  up,  with 
their  cargoes,  along  the  coast,  and  were  of  too  slight  and  slovenly  a 
build  to  be  useful  anywhere  else.  But  the  men  were  all  hardy  pirates,  and 
in  a  fight  fully  equal  to  six  times  the  number  of  the  soft  and  inexperienced 
Creoles.  About  600  were  English,  and  so  were  the  principal  leaders, 
Swan,  Davis,  and  Townley.  The  first  of  these,  indeed,  was  only  a  half- 
hearted buccanier,  whose  men  had  compelled  him  to  change  fair-trading 
for  freebooting,  and  who  never  took  kindly  to  the  profession.  But  the 
others  were  thorough  "  lads  of  the  knife  and  pistol,"  and  had  at  their 
elbows  men  of  even  greater  celebrity  than  themselves,  Dampier  being 
then  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  and  Basil  Ringrose  in  another.  The 
French,  who  were  the  later  comers,  had  but  one  small  bark,  commanded  by 
their  most  noted  chief,  Captain  Grogniet,  'and  were  therefore  distributed, 
for  the  most  part,  among  the  English  crews. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  "  entente  cordiale,"  though 
frequently  manifested,  was  never  particularly  strong,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Frenchman  and  Englishman  often  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
but  it  was  always  with  much  distrust.  More  than  once  the  Frenchman 
left  the  Englishman  in  the  lurch  in  the  midst  of  a  deadly  fight ;  and  more 
than  once  the  Englishman  was  not  ashamed  to  follow  the  very  bad 
example.  Of  course  the  buccaniers  were  no  better  in  this  respect  than 
their  more  legal  brethren  of  the  sword  ;  and  when  the  scamps  of  the  two 
nations  consorted  occasionally  to  plunder  the  common  victim,  it  was 
always  with  an  amount  of  jealousy  and  bickering  that  was  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  dissolve  the  partnership.  More  than  the  average  quantity  of  this 
unpleasant  material  was  collected  just  then  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  Some 
of  these  very  Frenchmen  had  formerly  marooned  Captain  Davis ;  and 
Captain  Davis,  only  two  years  before,  had  overpowered  some  of  these 
same  Frenchmen,  turned  them  out  of  their  ship,  and  carried  it  off  himself. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  accounts  of  the  kind  open  between  the  parties. 
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But,  worse  still,  the  English  were  never  to  be  restrained  from  outraging 
the  very  sensitive  religious  feelings  of  the  French  by  their  behaviour 
towards  church  and  picture  ;  and  when  other  causes  of  quarrel  happened 
to  be  lacking,  this  always  proved  a  very  sufficient  one. 

The  treasure  fleet  from  Lima  was  on  its  way  to  Panama,  and  the 
buccaniers  were  gathered  to  intercept  it.  Meanwhile  they  prowled  day 
and  night  along  the  coast ;  making  small  raids  in  all  quarters  for  intelli- 
gence and  plunder.  As  to  the  last  item,  however,  they  were  seldom  very 
successful.  For  the  Creoles  maintained  strict  watch,  kept  their  valuables 
carefully  concealed,  and  were  always  ready  to  retreat  in  good  time  when 
they  happened  to  fall  short  of  their  ideal  of  fighting  equality — about  ten 
to  one.  In  the  intervals  of  this  amusement  the  pirates  delighted  to 
speculate  on  the  coming  battle,  and,  of  course,  victory.  How  the  armada 
was  to  approach,  where  it  was  to  be  assailed,  and  who  were  to  board 
the  particular  vessels,  all  was  minutely  arranged — an  oath  even  was 
administered,  pledging  every  man  to  the  strictest  honesty  with  regard 
to  the  plunder.  But  exceedingly  elaborate  plans,  as  a  rule,  are  sure  to 
come  to  nothing  ;  and  this  one  proved  no  exception.  While  the  free- 
booters made  up  their  minds  that  the  Spanish  fleet  must  enter  Panama 
by  the  south  side  of  the  King's  Island,  and  cruised  very  carefully  up  and 
down  this  particular  channel,  the  expected  prey  got  in  by  another,  so 
quietly  that,  though  assured  of  the  fact  by  prisoner  after  prisoner,  they  could 
not  believe  it,  until  it  came  out  again  to  fight  them  on  the  7th  of  June. 

The  Spaniards  numbered  between  three  and  four  thousand  men,  and 
in  ships  they  had  no  less  the  advantage.     Six  of  their  vessels  carried  from 
fifty  to  eighteen  guns,  and  the  remainder — eight  barks  and  thirteen  or 
fourteen  large  boats — were  crowded  with  musqueteers.    But,  justly  confident 
in  their  hardihood  and  skill,  the  rovers  advanced  with  alacrity.     This, 
however,  was  not  destined  to  be  one  of  the  many  fights  which  stupid 
Spanish  pride  has  taken  such  exquisite  pains — to  lose.      All   the  free- 
booters except  Grogniet  had — that  great  advantage  in  old-fashioned  sea- 
fights — the   weather-gage,   and  it  was  clearly  their  interest  to  engage  at 
once.     But  the  half-hearted  vice-admiral,  Swan,  availing  himself  of  the 
excuse  offered  by  Grogniet's  position,  hung  back,  and  the  fight  was  put  off 
for  that  day.      When  night  fell  the  Spanish  admiral  sent  a  boat  with 
a  light  some  miles  to  leeward,  and  while   his   antagonists   based   their 
manoeuvres  upon  the  decoy,  he  stole  away  unnoticed  to  windward.     So 
when  morning  dawned  the  freebooters  found,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  fleets  was  exactly  reversed.     They  could 
no  longer  fight  or  forbear  as  it  suited  them ;  all  that  now  depended  on  the 
Spanish  admiral,  and  he  resolved  to  engage.     About  an  hour  after  sunrise 
on  the  8th  the  fight  began,  and  a  very  one-sided  affair  it  proved.     The 
Spaniards  made  the  very  best  use  of  their  advantage,  kept  comfortably  out 
of  musket-range,  and  mauled  their  opponents  terribly  with  their  cannon, 
receiving  little  or  no  damage  in  return.    But  somehow  or  other,  though  their 
vessels  were  almost  torn  to  pieces,  the  pirates  themselves  received  little 
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injury — four  or  five  killed  and  nine  wounded  forming  the  sum  of  their 
casualties.  Nor  did  they  show  any  lack  of  courage  or  skill— so  far  as  skill 
could  avail — during  the  whole  of  this  dispiriting  engagement.  It  ceased 
with  the  day,  nor  was  it  again  renewed.  The  adventurers  had  no  great 
liking  for  battles  like  this — and  their  enemies  were  not  just  the  men  to 
overdo  a  piece  of  fighting.  But  before  it  terminated  the  bark  in  which 
De  Lussan  fought  was  compelled  to  put  before  the  wind  perfectly  riddled 
with  cannon-balls.  One  of  the  Spanish  frigates  turned  in  pursuit,  but 
the  pirates  looked  so  dangerous  as  she  ranged  up  that  she  went  about 
without  attempting  anything.  Next  morning  both  fleets  were  out  of  sight, 
and  the  damaged  vessel  being  in  great  danger  drove  slowly  for  the  Island 
of  Quibo,  270  miles  off  to  the  north-west.  Few  on  board  had  any  hope 
of  reaching  shore  again,  for  they  had  already  five  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold.  But,  fortunately  for  them,  the  wind  continued  light  and  favourable 
for  the  next  week,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  they  ran  ashore 
at  Quibo,  quite  worn  out  with  baling. 

There  the  rest  of  the  fleet  joined  them  on  the  .21st,  being,  especially 
the  English,  in  no  very  pleasant  temper.  The  islanders  scrupled  not  to 
charge  Captain  Grogniet  with  cowardice,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  quite 
prepared  to  punish  him  according  to  rover's  law.  His  countrymen  of  course 
supported  the  delinquent — and  the  quarrel  ran  high  for  a  day  or  two. 
There  was  plenty  of  brawl,  bluster,  and  recrimination,  but  as  no  blows 
were  struck,  the  breach  was  patched  over  for  the  present.  The  entente 
cordiale,  however,  had  received  an  irreparable  injury,  and  this  was  soon 
apparent.  With  the  view  of  procuring  provisions,  they  threw  a  heavy  force 
ashore  near  Puebla  Nuevo  on  the  29th.  But  by  this  time  all  the  Spanish 
settlements,  from  Chili  to  California,  were  thoroughly  on  their  guard.  Non- 
combatants  and  goods  were  everywhere  removed  out  of  reach.  Beacons, 
too,  were  reared  and  sentinels  posted  on  the  heights,  and  the  coast  beneath 
thickly  garnished  with  breastworks,  behind  which  'every  man  capable  of 
bearing  anus  was  marshalled  on  the  first  alarm.  The  buccaniers  carried 
the  town  without  difficulty,  but  they  found  not  so  much  as  an  ear  of  maize 
within  it ;  and  this  second  disappointment  revived  and  embittered  the  feud 
to  such  a  pitch  that  the  French,  to  the  number  of  330  men,  seceded  and 
encamped  by  themselves  on  the  island. 

De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  were  now  in  no  very  pleasant  predica- 
ment. Their  bread  was  exhausted,  and  they  dared  not  waste  their  scanty 
stock  of  powder  on  the  numerous  deer  and  monkeys  that  ran  about. 
They  were  driven,  therefore,  to  search  the  beach  for  shell-fish  and  the 
woods  for  fruit ;  both  precarious  resources,  and  the  latter  a  dangerous 
one,  for  they  lost  several  men  thus  poisoned.  At  this  juncture  a  strange 
English  captain  made  his  appearance  with  a  cargo  of  flour  which  he 
had  picked  up  along  the  coast.  This,  of  course,  he  reserved  for  his 
countrymen ;  and  the  result  was  that  thirty  of  the  French  and  one 
of  their  captains,  unable  to  endure  their  privations  in  the  face  of 
such  a  temptation,  deserted  and  joined  the  British.  The  others,  how- 
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ever,  remained  firm,  and  on  the  9th  of  August — the  English  having 
departed  some  days  before — 120  of  them  set  off  in  five  canoes  for 
a  raid  on  the  mainland.  Here  they  surprised  several  farms,  taking 
a  number  of  prisoners,  two  barks,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions.  Ransom- 
ing the  prisoners,  they  bore  away  for  Quibo  with  the  booty,  and  reached 
that  island  on  the  3rd  of  September. 

After  two  or  three  more  of  these  petty  excursions,  and  being  now 
provided  with  craft  capable  of  a  longer  voyage,  they  set  off  to  plunder 
Realejo,  a  port  about  fourteen  miles  from  Lake  Leon,  in  Guatemala.  On 
the  way  they  encountered  a  storm  that  put  them  for  some  hours  in 
jeopardy.  "But,"  says  De  Lussan,  in  true  buccaniering  phrase,  "the 
weather,  as  God  would  have  it,  proving  fair  again,  we  spent  the  19th  in 
setting  our  vessels  in  order,  and  in  mending  our  sails  with  our  shirts  and 
drawers,  wherewith  we  were  already  but  indifferently  provided."  On 
reaching  Realejo  they  found  that  city  and  the  neighbouring  hamlets 
deserted.  The  English  had  been  beforehand  with  them,  and  as  the  free- 
booters found  them,  and  afterwards  to  their  cost,  the  places  they  captured 
were  invariably  excommunicated  by  the  Spanish  prelates,  and  thenceforth 
given  over  to  desolation.  An  important  city  indeed  might  be  rebuilt,  but 
always  on  a  new  site,  as  was  the  case  with  Panama  itself,  which  now  stands 
three  miles  farther  west  than  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Morgan.  But  petty 
hamlets  underwent  no  such  resurrection.  Their  walls  were  abandoned  hope- 
lessly to  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  which  has  by  this  time  reduced  most 
of  them  to  mere  traveller's  puzzles.  De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  spent 
some  weeks  in  this  quarter,  hunting  the  woods  and  savannahs  in  all 
directions,  but  picking  up  little,  except  a  few  stragglers  of  little  value, 
and  finding  themselves  too  closely  watched  by  bodies  of  horse  to  venture 
far  inland.  After  a  good  deal  of  this  profitless  prowling,  and  one  or  two 
sharp  skirmishes,  the  provisions  began  to  run  short.  So  releasing  thirty 
prisoners,  they  bore  away  southward  on  the  24th  of  November,  having  the 
annoyance  to  see  beacon  after  beacon  flare  up  as  they  swept  by,  until  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  shore  was  girt  with  a  line  of  fire.  They 
husbanded  their  stores  to  the  utmost — they  dismissed  prisoner  after 
prisoner — and  they  landed  repeatedly.  But  the  Spaniards  were  far  too 
alert,  and  famine  came  down  in  spite  of  them.  On  the  9th  of  December 
they  landed  fifty  men,  and  managed  for  once  to  surprise  the  sentinels. 
But  the  country  was  too  thoroughly  alarmed  for  that  to  avail  them  any- 
thing, and  so  "  they  were  forced  to  kill  and  eat  the  sentinels'  horses,  after 
four  days  of  strict  abstinence.  And  this  sort  of  fasting,"  adds  de  Lussan 
pathetically,  "  was  not  the  first  that  we  had  to  put  up  with,  and  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  last  neither."  On  the  10th  they  landed  at  a  plantation 
of  bananas  and  helped  themselves  to  the  fruit  without  stint.  On  the 
22nd,  "  having  no  victuals  to  eat,"  they  threw  sixty  men  ashore  to  seek 
some.  And  these  found  some  few  handfuls  of  maize,  600  men  entrenched 
to  the  teeth  in  a  little  town  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  beach,  to  oppose 
their  advance,  and  400  horsemen  manoeuvring  to  intercept  their  retreat. 
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This,  however,  they  effected,  after  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way.  As 
nothing  further  could  be  done  in  these  parts,  they  re-embarked  and  bore 
away  for  Quibo,  which  they  reached  on  New  Year's  Day,  1686. 

On  the  5th  of  January  230  of  them  departed  for  a  raid  on  Cheriquita, 
some  eighty  or  ninety  miles  off.  They  landed,  undiscovered,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  whereon  the  place  is  built,  at  midnight  on  the  6th,  and 
marched  till  dawn  through  the  woods.  All  that  day  they  kept  under 
cover,  and  started  again  at  nightfall.  But  they  found  on  the  8th  that  they 
had  taken  the  wrong  side  of  the  stream,  and  thus  thrown  away  all  their 
labour — not  a  pleasant  thing,  considering  that  they  had  tasted  nothing 
since  they  left  the  boats,  and  could  expect  nothing  until  they  took  the 
town.  Retracing  their  steps  they  crossed  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  the 
same  day,  and  soon  traversed  the  three  leagues  that  lay  between  them  and 
Cheriquita.  "  The  scenery  hereabouts,"  observes  De  Lussan,  "  would 
have  been  delightful  if  we  had  not  been  so  awfully  hungry."  They 
managed  to  surprise  the  town  and  all  its  people  without  the  slightest 
trouble.  Though  perfectly  aware  of  their  danger,  the  Cheriquitanese 
had  been  squabbling  for  the  last  three  days — like  the  couple  in  the 
old  Scotch  song — about  whose  duty  it  was  "to  bar  the  door;"  and 
the  door,  therefore,  remained  conveniently  open  until  the  pirates  marched 
in  and  settled  the  dispute.  At  this  place  De  Lussan  ran  one  of  his 
greatest  risks.  The  day  after  the  capture,  himself  and  four  com- 
panions were  decoyed  "into  an  ambuscade,  and  beset  by  a  multitude  of 
Spaniards.  Standing  back  to  back  they  faced  their  enemies  on  all  sides, 
and  fired  with  great  effect.  Numerous  as  they  were  the  Spaniards  never 
once  attempted  to  charge,  but  kept  shooting  at  the  buccaniers  from  a 
"  foolish  distance."  They  were  very  bad  marksmen  as  it  happened.  Still 
they  managed,  after  pegging  away  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  to  kill 
two  of  the  party  and  disable  a  third.  The  survivors  then  raised  their 
voices  in  a  farewell  halloo,  and  prepared  to  go  through  the  last  dread  scene 
like  buccaniers — fighting  to  the  latest  gasp.  "  But,"  says  De  Lussan, 
"  Ood  was  pleased  that  some  of  our  men,  who,  up  to  this,  had  supposed  us 
to  be  firing  at  a  mark,  should  hear  our  shout,"  and  these,  running  up  at  the 
critical  moment,  alarmed  the  Spaniards,  who  took  to  their  heels,  leaving 
thirty  dead  behind  them.  Next  day  the  corsairs  fired  Cheriquita,  and 
marched  off  with  their  prisoners,  beating  up  an  ambuscade  by  the  way. 
They  delayed  for  the  next  four  days  on  a  neighbouring  island  for  the  ransom. 
This  they  received  on  the  16th,  and  returned  to  Quibo.  Here  they  were 
attacked  on  the  27th  by  a  fleet  sent  from  Panama  expressly  to  destroy 
them.  But  as  they  were  all  snug  ashore,  whither  their  assailants  did  not 
care  to  follow  them,  the  latter  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  solitary  ship, 
riddling  it  first  with  cannon-shot,  and  then  burning  it  to  the  water's  edge. 
This  done,  they  drew  off,  having  taken  no  life  but  that  of  a  cat,  and 
inflicted  not  the  slightest  damage  on  the  rovers,  since  the  ship  had  become 
utterly  useless  to  them  for  want  of  sails. 

The  next  two  months  was   employed   in  building  canoes.     These 
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completed,  they  set  out  on  the  4th  of  March  for  Granada  on  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  and  caught  a  Tartar  by  the  way.  A  Spanish  frigate,  which 
they  attacked  at  Puebla  Nuevo  about  the  6th,  beat  them  off  after  a  fierce 
fight,  in  which  they  had  four  killed  and  no  less  than  thirty- three  wounded. 
On  the  9th,  ''having  nothing  at  all  to  eat,"  they  went  ashore  at  a  town 
ten  leagues  to  the  east  of  Cheriquita.  The  place,  however,  had  been 
ransacked  and  dgserted  by  its  inhabitants  before  their  arrival ;  and  as 
they  returned  rather  downcast  to  their  canoes  f  on  the  llth,  they  found, 
"  in  order  to  strengthen  them  under  the  languishment  to  which  hunger 
had  reduced  them,  a  regale  in  the  shape  of  an  ambuscade  of  500  men 
spread  before  them,"  and  had  to  fight  their  way  through  with  the  loss  of 
two  killed.  Making  three  or  four  more  descents  as  they  passed  along, 
sometimes  to  hunt  and  sometimes  to  pillage,  but  always  with  poor 
success  in  the  latter  particular,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Granada  on 
the  22nd,  and  went  ashore  on  an  island  to  make  their  last  arrangements. 
This  done,  they  started  at  once  and  rowed  all  night.  Next  morning  they 
fell  in  with  Captain  Townley  and  115  Englishmen — one  of  the  three 
bands  into  which  the  freebooters  of  that  nation  had  by  this  time  broken 
up.  As  for  the  rest,  Captain  Swan  had  sailed  with  one  for  the  East 
Indies;  and  Captain  Davis  had  led  the  other  south  to  Peru.  Mutual 
disappointment  had  by  this  time  toned  down  the  national  rivalry.  Be- 
sides, neither  party  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  anything  of  conse- 
quence alone,  so  they  coalesced  at  once  with  considerable  heartiness. 
And  from  this  time  forward  De  Lussan's  story  becomes  more  stirring. 
The  enterprises  in  which  he  shares  drop  their  paltriness  and  assume  a 
broad  and  daring  character,  ceasing  to  be  mere  henroost  robberies,  and 
becoming  good  hearty  raids  after  the  old  Norse  type  — prolific  of  stubborn 
fighting,  and  in  the  end  of  any  quantity  of  plunder. 

They  landed  to  the  number  of  345  on  the  7th  of  April,  marched  upon 
Granada,  finding  little  or  nothing  edible  by  the  way,  and  reached  the 
town  on  the  10th,  to  discover — that  nothing  was  left  therein  except  a 
strong  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  place  after 
some  fighting,  losing  four  killed  and  eight  wounded  ;  but  gained  nothing 
by  the  exploit,  except  a  number  of  captives  and  a  seasonable  supply 
of  ammunition.  They  hovered  about  the  neighbourhood,  making 
various  descents  for  provisions,  until  the  7th  of  May.  On  that  day  they 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  their  wounded,  of  whom  there  remained 
but  ten.  Four  of  these,  who  were  crippled  for  life,  received  1,000  pieces 
of  eight  a  man ;  and  each  of  the  others,  whose  hurts  were  of  less  con- 
sequence, 600.  This  distribution  completely  cleared  out  their  treasury  ; 
so  that  their  whole  gain,  since  they  entered  the  South  Seas  rather  better 
than  a  year  before,  amounted  to  7,600  pieces  of  eight :  considerably  less 
than  the  men  lost  in  winning  it  would  have  realized  had  they  been  brought 
to  the  hammer  in  the  white  slave-markets  of  St.  Domingo  or  Jamaica. 
*  Disappointed  at  the  bald  result  of  so  many  hardships  and  perils,  the 
company  broke  up  on  the  12th — 134  of  the  Frenchmen  going  northward 
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under  Captain  Grogniet,  and  134  more,  including  De  Lussan,  accompanying 
Captain  Townley  and  his  Englishmen  towards  Panama.  This  party  met 
with  ugly  weather — several  squalls,  some  heavy  gales,  and  one  or  two  good 
specimens  of  the  tropic  hurricane — as  they  stood  along  the  well-known 
coast,  but  they  weathered  all  gallantly.  Nor  did  they  dawdle  away  their 
time  at  Quibo  on  this,  as  on  so  many  former  occasions.  Pausing  just  long 
enough  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  not  a  moment  linger,  they  steered 
south-west  to  their  next  goal,  La  Villa,  100  miles  from  Panama.  Beaching 
the  neighbourhood  by  midnight  of  the  21st,  160  of  them  landed  at  once  and 
marched  on  the  town.  This  they  gained  early  next  morning,  and,  thanks 
to  their  speed,  they  surprised  the  whole  community  in  the  church  and  much 
of  its  wealth  unremoved — 300  prisoners,  15,000  pieces  of  eight,  in  silver, 
and  goods  to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  more  falling  into  their  hands. 
Even  greater  treasure  was  thought  to  have  been  concealed.  But  De 
-Lussan  complains  that  "  the  rascal  Spaniards  "  preferred  to  be  tortured  to 
death  rather  than  reveal  the  hiding-places.  There  were  two  barks,  also, 
lying  in  the  river,  but  these  had  been  dismantled  and  the  rigging  secreted. 
Selecting  the  choicest  of  the  prisoners  and  the  best  of  the  goods,  the 
buccaniers  fired  the  town  and  departed.  The  heavier  plunder  they  heaped 
in  the  only  two  canoes  they  could  find  thereabouts,  and  told  off  nine  men 
to  conduct  them  down  the  river.  All  went  well  so  long  as  they  marched 
beside  the  stream,  but  a  stretch  of  marsh  and  thicket  soon  interrupted  that 
arrangement ;  and  while  they  made  a  circuit  to  clear  the  impediment,  a 
large  body  of  Spaniards  took  the  opportunity  to  assail  the  canoes.  The 
men  in  charge  made  a  stout  defence,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  they 
neglected  the  navigation  and  drifted  ashore.  There  a  close  volley  killed 
four  of  them  and  severely  wounded  a  fifth — the  survivors  taking  to  the 
water  and  barely  escaping.  The  Spaniards  carried  off  the  plunder  and  the 
wounded  man,  smashed  the  canoes,  and,  by  way  of  wind-up,  decapitated 
the  dead  and  stuck  their  heads  conspicuously  on  four  poles.  The  main 
body  of  the  pirates,  alarmed  by  the  firing,  pushed  on  towards  the  river, 
but  before  they  could  reach  it  they  were  joined  by  the  fugitives  and  apprised 
that  all  was  over.  Having  stumbled,  however,  on  the  rigging  of  the  barks, 
they  determined  to  carry  off  these  vessels  as  some  small  compensation  for 
their  loss.  And  as  the  rising  tide  compelled  them  to  defer  that  operation 
for  another  day,  they  took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe.  The  sight  that  met  them  there  excited  them  to 
characteristic  vengeance.  Kemoving  the  heads  of  their  comrades  they 
slew  four  of  their  prisoners  and  stuck  theirs  up  instead.  They  then 
dropped  down  the  river,  fighting  their  way  to  its  mouth  through  several 
ambuscades,  and  losing  three  more  men  slain.  Here  they  lay  for  a  week 
awaiting  the  release  of  the  wounded  rover,  and  the  ransom  of  the  captives. 
But  a  hitch  took  place  in  the  negotiations,  and  the  pirates,  to  show  that 
they  at  least  were  in  earnest,  cut  off  two  heads  and  despatched  them  to  the 
authorities  as  a  slight  sample  of  what  mischief  their  parsimony  migtt 
produce.  This  had  the  clesired  effect,  and  on  the  J0th  of  July  they  received 
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their  comrade,  a  store  of  provisions,  and  11,000  pieces  of  eight,  including 
compensation  for  the  arms  that  they,  the  buccaniers,  had  lost  in  the 
expedition  !  A  few  days  after  they  found  themselves  in  great  need  of  water. 
But  as  4,000  horsemen  tracked  them  along  the  shore  they  sailed  for  the 
neighbouring  islands.  There,  however,  the  water  proved  undrinkable  ;  and 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  land  on  the  continent,  which  they  did  in 
the  teeth  of  the  foe,  filling  their  casks  after  a  stubborn  conflict. 

They  cruised  about  the  Bay  of  Panama  during  the  whole  of  July — 
making  various  incursions,  sundiy  captures,  and  two  narrow  escapes  from 
destruction.  The  governor  of  Panama  caused  a  sham  ship  to  be  built  on 
the  sands  near  the  city,  constructed  several  earthworks  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  employed  an  adroit  scoundrel  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
freebooters.  This  fellow  discharged  his  mission  to  admiration.  Being 
caught  on  one  of  the  islands  after  a  smart  chase,  he  kept  his  lips  firmly 
closed  to  that  gentle  persuasive — much  in  vogue  among  the  buccaniers — 
suspension  by  the  thumbs  with  a  weight  at  his  heels.  But  perceiving  that 
his  captors  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  spines  from  the  prickly  palm,  and 
were  wrapping  them  in  cotton  dipped  in  oil,  with  the  view  of  planting  them 
in  his  flesh  and  setting  them  on  fire — another  practice  dear  to  the  advocates 
of  "  no  peace  beyond  the  line  " — he  deemed  it  time  to  recover  his  speech, 
and  he  told  his  inquisitors  so  much  that  they  knew  to  be  true,  that  they 
credited  him  very  readily  concerning  more  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
Among  other  enticing  things  he  admitted  that  there  was  a  frigate  richly 
laden  in  the  port,  and  that,  under  his  guidance,  it  was  very  possible  to  cut 
.it  out.  The  pirates  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea  and  determined  to  realize 
it.  Bringing  their  vessels  to  the  Island  of  Tobago,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Panama,  they  anchored  them  behind  a  convenient  headland,  and  set 
off  in  their  canoes.  By  moonlight  on  the  1st  of  August  they  reached  the 
harbour,  and  seeing  what  seemed  to  be  a  vessel  ready  to  slip  from  its 
moorings  in  a  neighbouring  cove,  they  prepared  for  a  rush  that  would 
certainly  have  fixed  them  high  and  dry  aground  in  the  midst  of  an 
ambuscade.  But  just  then  a  bark  glided  out  among  them  and  was  taken. 
This  was  fatal  to  the  governor's  plan,  and  not  less  so  to  his  spy,  who, 
being  recognized  and  denounced  by  the  crew  of  the  prize,  was  instantly 
shot  and  thrown  overboard. 

The  governor  next  attempted  to  destroy  the  ships  while  a  majority  of 
the  crews  was  absent  raiding  to  the  south.  But,  by  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence,  as  De  Lussan  puts  it,  the  cruisers  rejoined  their 
vessels  before  the  plan  was  fully  developed.  The  attack  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  August,  and  almost  caught  them  at  anchor.  The  point  of 
land  behind  which  they  sheltered,  concealed  the  approach  of  three  Spanish 
ships  until  the  foremost  was  upon  them.  But  slipping  from  their  anchors 
under  a  heavy  fire,  the  rovers  gained  the  weather-gage  by  a  desperate 
manoeuvre,  that  smacks  all  over  of  the  English  seaman.  They  ran,  one 
after  another,  ship,  barks,  and  canoes,  between  two  rocks  where  there 
.  was  barely  room  to  pass,  and  where,  indeed,  until  they  had  cleared  it, 
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they  could  not  be  sure  that  a  passage  existed.  The  battle  lasted  some 
hours,  and  a  right  good  give-and-take  affair  it  proved,  wherein  it  was 
hard  to  say  who  had  the  advantage.  About  noon,  however,  a  volley  of 
grenades  exploded  a  quantity  of  powder  in  the  principal  Spanish  ship, 
blowing  up  many  of  the  crew  and  setting  the  vessel  itself  on  fire,  and  the 
pirates  boarded  and  carried  it  in  the  confusion.  A  second  Spanish  ship 
surrendered  immediately  after.  And  the  third,  seeing  the  battle  lost, 
attempted  to  escape,  but  being  closely  pursued,  ran  ashore  and  went  to 
pieces.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors  was  trifling,  but  the  enemy  had  most 
of  their  officers  and  the  greater  part  of  their  men  destroyed.  And  the 
rovers  were  all  the  better  pleased  when  they  found  that  the  larger  vessel 
was  the  very  one  that  had  handled  them  so  roughly  at  Puebla  Nuevo. 
While  they  were  examining  the  prizes  two  more  sail  appeared  bearing 
down  upon  them.  Kaising  the  Spanish  banner  above  their  own,  the 
buccaniers  loaded  their  guns  to  the  muzzle  and  awaited  the  result. 
Hanging  alongside  without  suspicion,  one  of  the  new  comers  was  sunk 
with  a  broadside  and  the  other  captured.  While  rummaging  this  last 
prize,  the  victors  found  four  packages  of  halters  intended  for  themselves 
stowed  away  in  a  corner ;  and  fierce  as  they  were  from  the  action,  they 
brought  them  instantly  and  mercilessly  into  requisition,  hanging  every 
man  they  found  on  board. 

The  freebooters  had  but  one  man  killed  in  this  fight,  but  there  were 
twenty  of  them  wounded,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  latter,  including 
Captain  Townley,  died.  For  the  Spaniards,  it  appears,  had  adopted  a 
device  very  common  with  degenerate  races,  and  poisoned  their  projectiles. 
This  did  not  tend  to  soften  the  temper  of  the  conquerors ;  and  after  some 
tedious  parleying  they  decapitated  twenty  of  the  prisoners  and  sent  their 
heads  to  the  governor.  Nor  would  they  have  scrupled  to  present  him 
with  all  the  unfortunates  by  similar  hideous  instalments,  had  he  not 
instantly  come  to  terms ;  releasing  five  buccaniers  captured  at  various 
times,  supplying  medicines  and  stores,  and  paying  down  10,000  pieces  of 
eight. 

De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  remained  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  for  the 
next  three  months,  harassing  the  country  in  all  directions ;  seizing  every- 
thing that  put  to  sea,  and  making  no  end  of  prisoners.  In  the  beginning 
of  November  they  started  northward  for  another  cruise  of  the  old  stamp. 
But  raiding  had  now  a  greater  danger  before  it  than  mere  skirmish  or 
ambuscade.  The  Creoles,  improving  in  ferocity  as  well  as  the  buccaniers, 
adopted  the  ugly  stratagem  of  firing  the  woods  and  prairies  to  windward, 
and  more  than  once  made  a  close  approximation  towards  roasting  their 
tormentors  alive.  Slowly  and  fiercely  the  latter  edged  away  to  the  north, 
impressing  their  mark  in  characters  of  fire  wherever  they  set  foot.  They 
devastated  ;  they  captured  by  wholesale,  to  ransom  when  they  required 
money  or  food ;  to  torture  cruelly  when  they  needed  intelligence  ;  and  to 
degrade  or  massacre  according  to  the  appetite  that  happened  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1687,  they  met  their  old  captain, 
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Grogniet,  and  sixty  of  his  men :  the  remainder  had  gone  off  to  California. 
Three  days  after  they  took  Nicoya,  and  as  the  citizens  refused  to  ransom 
the  place,  burnt  it  to  the  ground :  "  showing  ourselves  very  exact,  how- 
ever," writes  De  Lussan,  "  in  the  preservation  of  the  churches,  into  which 
we  carried  the  images  of  the  saints  which  we  found  in  the  various  houses, 
that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  English,  who  were  not 
over  pleased  at  this  kind  of  precaution,  they  being  men  who  took  more 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  burning  our  churches  than  in  destroying  all 
the  other  houses  in  America." 

Having  perpetrated  all  the  mischief  they  could  in  this  quarter,  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  steer  for  Guayaquil.  But  disagreeing  about  the 
arangements,  they  separated  once  more  ;  Captain  Grogniet's  band  and 
ninety-two  Englishmen  going  together  in  a  ship  lately  taken,  and  168 
Frenchmen,  including  De  Lussan,  remaining  in  their  own  two  vessels. 
There  was  now  a  trial  of  speed  as  to  which  party  should  reach  Guayaquil 
first.  De  Lussan  started  on  February  24 :  on  March  8  they  crossed 
the  Equator ;  and  on  the  18th  they  sighted  their  former  consort  and 
made  up  their  differences.  For  the  next  ten  days  they  steered  rather 
wildly,  the  weather  being  too  hazy  to  allow  of  an  observation,  and  the 
rovers,  therefore,  not  knowing  very  well  where  they  were  ;  and  being 
besides  in  very  great  straits  ;  for  their  water  was  all  but  exhausted,  and 
their  provisions  so  far  spent  that  they  were  restricted  to  a  single  meal  every 
forty-eight  hours.  On  the  28th,  however,  a  providential  shower,  as 
De  Lussan  takes  care  to  inform  us,  filled  some  of  their  casks,  and  a 
few  hours  later  they  fell  in  with  an  equally  providential  shoal  of  fish. 
The  next  fortnight  was  a  succession  of  contrary  winds  and  tantalizing 
calms.  At  last,  on  April  14,  they  sighted  the  long-wished-for  Cape 
St.  Helena,  to  the  north  of  the  Guayaquil  inlet ;  and  the  same  day  they 
received  a  small  reinforcement  of  eight  Englishmen,  who  happened  to  be 
on  board  a  prize  laden  with  those  very  acceptable  commodities,  wine  and 
flour.  This  handful  was  a  portion  of  the  company  that  had  sailed  with 
Captain  Davis,  and  which  had  pillaged  the  Peruvian  and  Chilian  shores 
with  great  effect,  sharing  5,000  pieces  of  eight  a  man,  at  the  end  of  the 
cruise.  The  major  part  of  the  band  had  gone  home  with  their  money 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  But,  as  usual,  a  large  number  had  lost 
every  penny  of  their  plunder  at  play,  for  the  buccaniers  were  incorrigible 
gamblers.  And  these  not  choosing  to  return  to  Europe  in  such  a  plight, 
were  still  cruising  about  the  coast  under  their  old  commander.  The  main 
body,  however,  was  too  far  off  to  share  in  the  coming  fray. 

Leaving  then*  ships  in  charge  of  forty  or  fifty  men  near  Cape  Blanco,  they 
took  to  their  canoes  on  the  15th,  and  steered,  260  strong,  up  the  bay  ;  having 
a  pull  of  120  miles  before  them.  Hiding  on  the  islands  during  the  day, 
and  going  up  with  the  tide  at  night,  they  managed  to  reach  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Guayaquil  on  the  19th  undiscovered.  For  though  one  party  of 
sentinels  had  seen  them  and  lighted  their  beacon,  the  pirates  had  killed 
the  men  and  extinguished  the  blaze  before  it  was  noticed.  They  concealed 
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themselves  all  the  19th  on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  Guayaquil  river,  and 
resumed  their  course  after  dark  with  the  flowing  tide,  intending  to  land  on 
the  farther  and  weaker  side  of  the  town.  But  the  ebb  caught  them  while 
they  were  yet  some  leagues  from  the  spot  and  compelled  them  to  go  ashore 
two  hours  before  day.  Just  then  a  careless  fellow  struck  a  light  for  his 
pipe,  and  this  being  noticed  by  a  party  on  the  watch,  a  thundering  volley 
rolled  the  alarm  to  the  city.  Further  concealment  being  impossible,  the 
buccaniers  moved  sharply  forward.  But  they  had  not  advanced  many 
paces  before  the  clouds  broke  overhead,  and  down  came  a  furious  tropic 
shower,  that  extinguished  the  matches  of  the  grenadiers,  and  drove  the 
whole  party  to  shelter  themselves  and  their  arms  under  some  neighbouring 
sheds.  This  storm  blew  over  by  the  dawn,  and  then  they  advanced  again 
in  very  good  order.  First  went  the  forlorn  hope  of  fifty  Frenchmen 
under  Captain  Picard  ;  then  came  fifty  Englishmen  conducted  by  Captain 
Hewitt ;  the  main  body,  100  strong,  under  Grogniet  followed  ;  and  finally 
marched  the  reserve  of  forty  men  commanded  by  one  of  the  quarter- 
masters. As  for  the  city,  that  had  been  in  uproar  for  the  last  two  hours ; 
lights  flashing  and  guns  going  off  in  all  directions.  Nor  were  the  rovers 
altogether  so  silent  as  they  might  have  been.  A  dozen  drums  kept  up 
what  would  have  been  a  considerable  clatter  in  their  ranks,  if  the  roll  of 
these  instruments  had  not  been  stifled  by  the  songs  and  yells  that  usually 
accompanied  a  freebooter's  charge  :  for,  as  the  governor  of  Costa  Eica 
once  wrote  of  them,  they  invariably  "  fell  briskly  on  singing  and  dancing 
as  if  they  were  going  to  a  feast."  Nobody  among  them  had  the  slightest 
notion  of  localities.  So  keeping  right  on  for  the  spot  where  the  houses 
were  grouped  the  thickest,  they  found  themselves  very  unexpectedly 
brought  up  by  a  ditch,  a  wall  five  feet  high  beyond  it,  and  700  long 
muskets  poked  viciously  across.  And  scarcely  had  they  clapped  eyes  on 
this  pretty  obstacle,  when  out  rushed  a  sheet  of  flame  and  a  hail  of  bullets, 
und  down  fell  a  dozen  freebooters.  Utterly  surprised,  the  others  reeled 
back  in  very  unwonted  confusion.  Taking  the  movement  for  incipient 
flight,  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth  amid  a  very  hurricane  of  "  Santiagoes." 
This  was  exactly  what  the  buccaniers  would  have  preferred  had  they  been 
allowed  any  choice  in  the  matter.  And  therefore,  in  somewhat  less  than 
five  minutes,  a  small,  but  not  particularly  elegant,  extract  of  those  heroes, 
re-entered  the  fortification  with  the  rovers  at  their  heels.  Some  of  the 
fugitives  sought  to  defend  ftie  neighbouring  houses,  but  the  grenades 
soon  disposed  of  them.  The  others  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  of  non- 
combatants,  or  gathered  into  the  numerous  stockades.  The  latter  were 
stormed,  one  after  another,  by  the  indefatigable  Brothers  of  the  Coast, 
who,  as  the  sun  went  down,  found  themselves  masters  of  Guayaquil,  with 
the  loss  of  nine  killed  and  eighteen  wounded  ;  Grogniet,  who  died  shortly 
after,  being  among  the  latter. 

The  booty  was  magnificent — fourteen  ships,  heaps  of  merchandise, 
golden  ingots,  "a  great  many  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  plate,  besides  600,000  pieces  of  eight  in  coin,"  is  De  Lussan's 
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description.  By  the  24th,  "  the  dead  carcases  which,  to  the  "number  of 
900,  lay  up  and  down,"  rendered  the  place  unbearable  ;  and,  nailing  up 
the  cannon  and  dismantling  the  fortifications,  the  desperadoes  removed  to 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Puna,  with  the  best  of  the  plunder,  and  500  of 
the  choicest  prisoners,  "  including  a  great  many  officers,  and  persons  of 
distinction."  There  they  remained  exactly  a  month,  and  a  delicious  season 
they  found  it.  The  Spaniards  on  the  mainland  supplied  them  with 
necessaries  and  luxuries  in  profusion ;  and  Jheir  female  prisoners,  at 
least,  were  not  backward  in  amusing  them.  For,  dripping  as  they  were 
with  the  blood  of  their  kindred,  the  buccaniers  were  only  too  acceptable  to 
the  dames  of  Guayaquil,  and  their  victory  in  the  bower  was  just  as  rapid 
and  complete  as  it  had  been  on.  the  battle-field.  It  was  not  that  the 
Creole  beauties  had  exaggerated  notions  of  these  men,  and  fallen  in  love 
with  them  beforehand.  Up  to  the  day  of  the  storm,  they  had  been  far 
from  dreaming  of  the  pirates,  as  the  Greek  damsels  dreamt  in  their  day  of 
those  antique  buccaniers,  Theseus,  Hercules,  and  Jason — far  from  picturing 
them  as  heroes,  whose  presence  corresponded  with  their  daring  deeds. 
But  on  this  point  we  must  let  De  Lussan  speak.  "  The  women  of  the 
place  are  very  pretty,"  he  writes;  "but  the  lazy  padres  had  actually 
taught  them  to  believe  that  we  were  monsters  in  shape  and  appetite,  who 
took  especial  delight  in  roasting  and  eating  women  and  children.  Nor  is  it 
from  hearsay  that  I  know  this.  The  day  after  we  took  the  town,  a  young 
gentlewoman  happened  to  fall  into  my  hands,  and  as  I  made  her  walk 
before  me  to  the  place  where  we  kept  our  prisoners,  she  turned  round, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  sir,  for  the  love  of  God, 
don't  eat  me  !  '  Then  I  found  that  the  fathers  had  not  only  libelled  us  in 
this  scandalous  manner,  but  had  actually  given  the  dear  creatures  to 
understand  that  we  were  formed  for  all  the  world  like  monkeys — tails 
included.  Ugh  !  But  I  can  boldly  affirm,"  he  continues,  "that  these 
ladies  formed  very  different  sentiments  on  this  point,  before  we  quitted 
the  island."  Here  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  De  Lussan  makes 
no  further  complaint  concerning  the  sacrilegious  doings  of  the  English. 

To  fair  lady  and  pirate  that  month  on  the  island  was  a  very  carnival. 
Lute  and  harp  and  sweeter  voice  never  ceased  to  discourse  most  eloquent 
music  through  the  long  clear  tropic  nights.  And  the  voluptuous  Spanish 
dances  whirled  their  mazes  round  and  round  before  the  weather-beaten 
robbers,  and  the  figurantes  "  made  eyes"  at  them  until  they  must  have 
fancied  themselves  the  tenants  of  Mohammed's  paradise.  It  was  the 
realization  of  the  ideas  which  Browne  expressed  seventy  years  before  in 
his  exquisite  Sirens'  song.-  There  was  no  lack  of  pairing  off  either  before 
the  month  was  half  out,  and  De  Lussan  had  his  fair  share  of  the  good  that 
the  inevitable  providence  had  so  kindly  provided.  A  charming  matron, 
widowed  by  the  assault,  looked  upon  him  with  doting  eyes,  and  endeavoured 

*  "  Steer  hither— steer  your  winged  pines, 
All  beaten  mariners,"  &c. 
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to  witch  him  from  his  stormy  career  "to  live  with  her  and  be  her  love." 
Nor  was  beauty  her  only  spell.  She  promised  him  wealth,  and  she  proved 
that  she  could  procure  him  rank — if  he  would  only  stay  ;  and  the  youth 
was  much  perplexed.  What  between  the  perils  that  threatened  before, 
and  the  golden  bribes  and  brighter  smiles  that  tempted  beside  him — it  was 
only  by  dint  of  sternest  resolution  that  he  brought  himself  to  speak  the 
dreadful  "No." 

But  this  voluptuous  season  was  not  without  its  sprinkling  of  the  terrible. 
As  usual  the  Spaniards  delayed  and  haggled  over  the  ransom ;  and  as 
usual  the  pirates  resorted  to  their  hideous  logic.  Causing  their  male 
prisoners  to  throw  the  dice,  they .  sent  ashore  the  heads  of  the  four  who 
chanced  to  lose  at  the  game  of  death.  This  was  decisive ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  May,  the  last  payment  of  42,000  pieces  of  eight  was  made  and  the 
prisoners  released ;  but  not  without  much  reluctance  and  considerable 
altercation — though  scarcely  of  the  kind  that  recent  events  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  A  strong  body  of  pirates,  discontented  with  the  ransom — so  far 
short  did  it  fall  of  their  expectations — proposed  to  murder  the  captives  every 
one.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  latter,  the  milder  tempered  cut- throats 
happened  for  this  once  just,  and  only  just,  to  outvote  their  more  atrocious 
mates. 

During  the  previous  weeks  the  Spaniards  had  been  gathering  forces  by 
sea  and  land,  and  5,000  men  were  now  assembled  at  Guayaquil,  while  two 
heavy  ships  waited  to  dispute  the  passage  down  the  bay.  But  the 
buccaniers  on  their  side  had  been  joined  by  Davis  and  his  crew  fresh  from 
a  running  fight  of  three  days.  This  affair  had  lasted  so  long,  not  because 
the  Spaniards  had  fought  very  desperately — though  they  were  quite 
powerful  enough  to*  have  destroyed  their  antagonists  had  they  possessed 
either  the  skill  or  the  courage  to  use  their  superiority — but  simply  because 
the  Englishmen  were  too  drunk  for  the  first  two  days  of  the  battle  to 
manoeuvre  as  they  ought.  Attributing  this  to  anything  but  the  right  cause, 
the  foe  waxed  insolent,  and  on  the  third  morning  hung  out  the  blood-red 
flag — the  signal  of  no  quarter,  a  trick  that  soon  sobered  the  Englishmen, 
and  set  them  to  work  in  such  good  earnest  that  in  another  hour  the 
Catalina  was  beaten  to  matchwood  on  the  neighbouring  rocks.  With 
this  catastrophe  in  view  the  remaining  Spanish  frigates  made  no  very 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  departure  of  the  rovers.  They  skirmished  with 
them  during  the  three  or  four  days  that  they  were  beating  down  the  bay, 
but  so  feebly  that  they  merely  wounded  of  them  half-a-dozen  men,  of  whom 
De  Lussanwas  one.  And  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  open  sea,  where 
seamanship  might  be  brought  into  full  play,  than  the  Spaniards  stole  off 
under  cover  of  the  night. 

Having  repaired  damages  and  taken  in  wood  and  water,  the  buccaniers 
proceeded  on  the  llth  of  June  to  divide  the  booty.  The  coin  was  distributed 
first.  Then  they  put  up  the  pearls,  gold,  and  precious  stones  to  auction. 
And  as  many — especially  the  fortunate  gamesters — bid  eagerly  for  these 
because  they  took  up  such  little  room,  they  were  speedily  sold  and  the 
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purchase -money  shared  out.  "  The  last,"  says  De  Lussan,  "  I  made  no 
account  of,  but  used  just  for  play  money  during  the  rest  of  the  cruise." 
So  well,  indeed,  were  the  buccaniers  satisfied  with  their  prey  that  in  their 
future  descents  they  looked  for  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Indeed  they  attached  such  little  value  to  silver  that  they  thought  it  not 
worth  their  while  to  take  along  with  them  "  a  great  quantity  of  plate  and 
other  things,  whereof  Guayaquil  was  full." 

Next  day  Captain  Davis  sailed  for  Europe ;  ,but  their  vessels  being  too 
small  and  crazy  for  a  voyage  like  that,  De  Lussan  and  his  comrades 
determined  to  return  overland.  They  weighed  and  went  northward  on 
the  13th  of  June,  and  having  made  a  raid  and  captured  one  ship  during 
the  passage,  they  reached  St.  Michael's  Bay,  some  distance  to  the  north  of 
Realejo,  by  the  17th  of  July.  Here  they  met  thirty  of  the  men  who  had 
separated  from  Captain  Grogniet,  and  determined  to  go  in  search  of  the 
remainder,  whom  they  judged  to  be  in  difficulties  on  the  Californian  coast. 
They  took  the  bare  walls  of  Tehuantepec  on  the  29th  of  August,  after  a 
smart  contest,  and  hovered  in  that  quarter,  making  occasional  and  gene- 
rally profitless  forays,  until  the  20th  of  November.  Hearing  nothing  by 
that  time  of  the  party  they  sought,  they  turned  southward  for  the  last  time 
and  steered  for  Amapalla.  This  was  not  a  very  pleasant  run.  A  storm  dis- 
persed them  on  the  1st  of  December  ;  nor  did  they  reunite  until  they  reached 
the  rendezvous.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  way  De  Lussan  and  his 
comrades  were  almost  famished  with  thirst.  For  eighty  leagues  the  sea  broke 
violently  over  a  shoal  that  extended  all  that  great  distance  between  them 
and  the  shore.  One  of  the  company,  unable  to  bear  his  sufferings,  swam 
through  the  breakers  and  gained  the  land,  but  was  drowned  as  he 
attempted  to  return,  not  twenty  yards  from  his  comrades,  who  could  give 
him  no  aid.  Two  days  after,  their  own  extremity  drove  them  to  encounter  a 
similar  peril,  and  they  ran  desperately  ashore  near  a  small  town,  through 
a  surf  that  half  filled  their  bark  as  it  touched  the  sand ;  and  this,  too, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  an  armed  party  that  had  been  watching  their 
motions.  But  the  latter  thinking  that  an  attack  was  meditated  on  the 
town,  hurried  off  thither,  and  the  pirates  filled  their  water-casks  and 
departed  at  their  leisure.  Next  day  they  obtained  some  food  by  a  raid  on 
a  happier  beach.  And  on  the  15th  they  reached  the  rendezvous,  where 
they  found  the  rest  of  the  band  assembled.  •<>•)  f. 

From  this  spot  they  determined  to  cross  the  continent,  taking  the  city 
of  Segovia  on  the  passage,  and  descending  the  river  Gracias  a  Dios  to 
the  cape  of  the  same  name.  But  requiring  further  information,  a  party  of 
eighty  was  sent  ashore  on  the  18th  of  December  to  catch  a  few  prisoners. 
During  this  inroad,  De  Lussan  and  seventeen  others,  separating  from 
the  main  body,  made  a  reckless  assault  on  a  town  containing  400 
whites,  besides  coloured  inhabitants.  Thinking  them  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  much  greater  force,  most  of  the  people  fled  at  their  entrance, 
but  still  the  rovers  managed  to  secure  fifty  prisoners  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  and  clapping  these  up  in  the  church,  under  a  very  small 
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guard,  they  dispersed  to  plunder.  The  fugitives,  however,  seeing  no 
sign  of  a  larger  party,  returned  and  attacked  the  scattered  buccaniers, 
who  retreated  to  the  church.  The  prisoners  there  seeing  the  state  of 
affairs,  attempted  to  break  out,  and  then  ensued  probably  the  most 
horrible  incident  that  De  Lussan  has  to  record.  One-half  of  the  pirates 
fired  fast  and  furious  on  the  assailants,  and  the  other  poured  volley  after 
volley  into  the  prisoners.  These  wretches,  after  the  first  rush,  could  do 
nothing  but  huddle  together  in  a  helpless  mass,  while  the  murderous 
bullets  smote  them  down,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  until  but  eight 
were  left.  By  this  the  Spaniards  on  the  outside  had  scattered  out  of 
range,  and  the  pirates,  appalled  for  once,  and  not  the  less  since  the 
catastrophe  had  befallen  in  the  place  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hold 
so  sacred,  mounted  in  haste,  for  there  was  always  plenty  of  horses  at  hand 
in  these  towns,  and  dashed  off  with  their  prisoners,  closely  pursued  by  the 
infuriated  Creoles.  After  riding  a  few  miles  they  did  a  very  unusual  thing 
— released  the  females — and,  coming  up  shortly  after  with  their  comrades, 
escaped  without  loss.  This  was  their  last  raid.  k«-:.-.;i 

The  report  of  the  prisoners  was  far  from  favourable.  But  most  of  the 
buccaniers  were  determined  on  the  march ;  and  to  prevent  any  faltering, 
they  ran  their  larger  vessels  aground,  on  an  island,  and  reserved  only 
their  canoes  to  carry  them  to  the  mainland  some  three  or  four  leagues 
off.  The  next  day,  the  28th,  a  Spanish  frigate  hove  in  sight,  and  bore 
down  to  destroy  their  shipping.  This  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
to  them  now ;  but  they  dared  not  let  the  Spaniards  think  so.  Accord- 
ingly they  made  a  show  of  resistance  until  the  last  man  had  left  for  the 
mainland  on  the  last  night  of  1687. 

They  spent  the  whole  of  New  Year's  Day,  1688,  in  arranging  the  order 
of  march,  and  making  the  few  personal  preparations  requisite.  Their 
treasure  they  placed  in  bags  to  be  carried  with  the  ammunition,  and  as 
their  incorrigible  habit  of  gaming  had  by  this  time  distributed  the  booty 
very  unequally — some  having  lost  all,  and  a  few  having  accumulated 
really  large  fortunes — those  who  had  more  than  they  could  carry,  divided 
the  overplus  among  their  more  unfortunate  mates,  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  return  half  when  they  reached  a  place  of  safety.  And  this 
was  done  the  more  readily  since  it  was  very  well  known  that  the  more 
unfortunate  gamblers  had  conspired  to  murder  the  winners  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  De  Lussan  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
band  ;  though,  having  invested  his  30,000  pieces  of  eight  in  precious 
stones,  his  booty  was  probably  the  lightest  of  all.  But  for  all  that  he 
had  the  prudence  to  entrust  a  third  of  it  to  other  hands  ;  and  a  very 
effective  method  of  assuring  his  life  this  proved.  The  day  closed,  as  will 
probably  be  surmised,  with  solemn  prayer. 

Having  secured  seventy  or  eighty  horses  to  carry  their  food,  and 
such  among  them  as  might  happen  to  be  disabled,  they  set  out  on  the 
2nd  of  January ;  and  admirably  did  they  conduct  their  march.  They 
had  an  advanced  guard  of  forty  men,  and  a  rear-guard  of  an  equal 
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number,  while  mounted  buccaniers  scouted  in  couples  far  away  on  all 
sides.  They  never  entered  a  wood  without  firing  down  the  avenues 
and  into  the  coverts  at  the  entrance.  They  always  encamped  on  some 
commanding  eminence.  They  placed  their  sentinels  and  went  the 
rounds  with  military  precision.  And  they  roused  and  formed  for  the 
march  at  beat  of  drum.  The  country  was  soon  in  fierce  commotion 
round  them,  dogging  them  perpetually  with  strong  bodies  of  cavalry  ; 
obstructing  the  forest-paths  and  mountain-passes  with  felled  trees  and 
rocks  hurled  from  the  cliffs  ;  firing  the  woods  and  savannahs  to  windward, 
and  posting  ambuscades  at  every  convenient  spot.  But,  thanks  to  their 
fine  order,  not  one  of  these  devices  succeeded  in  injuring  the  buccaniers. 
On  they  wound  through  the  difficult  forests,  and  up  they  went  shivering 
through  the  misty  mountain-passes  towards  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  here 
probably  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  finding  the  country  devastated  before 
them,  and  the  enemy  indefatigable  upon  their  track.  They  reached 
Segovia  in  the  midst  of  this  Alpine  district  on  the  12th,  and  much  to 
their  surprise  found  it  deserted  too  ;  for  they  had  calculated  that  there 
at  least  they  must  prepare  for  some  resistance.  But  all  that  was  to 
come.  An  old  and  skilful  Walloon  officer  with  a  powerful  force  and 
ample  resources  at  his  command  was  busy  not  many  leagues  in  their 
front.  And  they  had  escaped  so  well  hitherto,  merely  because  it  was 
considered  wisest  to  involve  them  inextricably  in  this  difficult  country 
previous  to  assailing  them  with  an  overwhelming  force. 

At  sunrise  on  the  13th  they  paused  on  a  hill- top,  and  seeing  some 
cattle  on  a  height  half  a  mile  in  front,  they  despatched  a  party  across  the 
valley  to  secure  them.  This  detachment  returned  in  half-an-hour  with 
startling  news.  What  they  had  taken  for  cattle  were  but  a  few  of  thousands 
of  saddled  horses ;  the  road  crept  up  that  same  height  through  a  ravine 
cut  by  a  torrent,  and  for  the  first  fifty  yards  of  its  ascent  was  heaped  with 
felled  trees,  above  which,  one  over  another,  rose  three  formidable  redoubts 
crowded  with  men,  while  a  precipice  and  thicket  rendered  the  rest  of  the 
hill  altogether  impassable.  The  horsemen  in  the  rear,  also,  were  rapidly 
barring  the  path  in  that  direction.  And  beacons,  flaming  like  volcanoes 
along  the  cliffs,  apprised  the  distant  districts  that  the  hour  of  vengeance 
had  come  at  last. 

So  far  the  buccaniers  were  safe  in  the  trap  ;  and  that  it  must  be  allowed 
was  a  strong  one.  But  every  school-boy  knows  what  an  ugly  customer  a 
snared  rat  is ;  and  a  buccanier  in  a  predicament  like  this  was  not  a  whit 
less  perplexingly  fierce  and  formidable  to  Mexican  Spaniards.  De  Lussan 
and  his  comrades  acknowledged  all  their  peril  at  once  and  braced  themselves 
to  meet  it.  Despatching  a  dozen  of  their  comrades — proved  cragsmen  all 
— to  search  the  mountain  side  under  cover  of  the  thick  forest — they  set 
about  fortifying  their  post.  Towards  night  the  scouts  returned  and 
pronounced  it  just  possible  to  scale  the  barrier  in  front.  That  was  all  the 
buccaniers  needed,  and,  selecting  eighty  men  to  keep  the  camp,  with 
directions  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could  should  the  coming 
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fight  prove  disastrous,  "  they  said  their  prayers  as  low  as  they  could  that 
the  Spaniards  might  not  hear  them,"  and  crept  out  on  their  perilous 
enterprise,  just  as  the  moon  began  to  show  above  the  horizon.  The 
Spaniards,  too,  went  through  their  vespers,  but  in  much  noisier  style, 
accompanying  each  response  with  a  discharge  of  small  arms.  This,  how- 
ever, soon  ceased,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  the  adventurers  heard 
nothing  but  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  the  watchword  of  the  sentinels,  and 
the  occasional  whin*  of  a  bird  disturbed  from  its  nest.  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully they  laboured  forward,  through  brake  and  quagmire,  up  precipitous 
cliffs  and  across  giant  trunks  that  had  fallen  through  age — more  than  once 
brought  to  a  despairing  halt  by  their  difficulties,  but  always  impelled  to 
fresh  exertion  by  the  recollection  of  their  danger.  When  day  broke  they 
found  themselves  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  A  little  to  the  left  they 
recognized  the  road,  and  a  few  yards  lower  down  they  heard  the  tread  of 
the  topmost  Spanish  sentinel ;  but  he  and  all  beneath  was  as  yet  enveloped 
in  the  morning  mist.  Half-an-hour's  halt  to  take  breath,  look  to  then- 
weapons,  and  gather  their  ranks;  and  then,  just, as  the  fog  lifted,  down 
they  went  like  an  avalanche,  or  the  Highlanders  through  the  pass  of 
Killiecrankie.  A  fierce  halloo  called  up  the  Spaniards,  a  crashing  volley 
mowed  them  down — and  then  with  nervous  arms  and  bloody  blades  the 
buccaniers  were  among  them.  The  best  and  bravest  were  slain  at  once, 
the  rest  turned  and  fled.  But  they- had  been  too  mischievously  skilful  in 
barricading  the  pass  for  flight  to  avail  them  much  ;  and  while  they  floundered 
among  its  thousand  impediments  they  were  massacred  without  mercy. 
Then  followed  the  flight  of  the  horsemen  in  the  rear,  and  the  junction  of 
those  who  had  maintained  the  camp  during  that  fearfully  anxious  night 
with  those  who  had  toiled  to  victory  through  such  appalling  difficulties. 
Te  Deumwas  chanted  on  the  field  ;  the  slain  were  stripped  of  their  valuables 
and  their  boots ;  and  hundreds  of  horses  being  seized  and  hundreds  more 
hamstrung  to  prevent  pursuit — the  whole  band  mounted  and  resumed  the 
march  with  the  loss  of  but  a  single  man  slain  and  two  wounded.  Two  days 
after  they  passed  a  similar  formidable  entrenchment,  and  on  the  third 
another,  but  both  alike  deserted.  That  morning's  work  was  enough  for 
the  Spaniards :  they  showed  no  more  on  the  track.  At  last,  on  the  17th  of 
January,  the  buccaniers  gained  the  southern  declivity  of  the  plateau  and 
the  head-waters  of  the  river  they  sought. 

The  torrent  here  was  too  fierce  and  broken  for  canoes,  so  they  con- 
structed a  host  of  piperies.  Each  of  these  very  primitive  craft  consisted 
of  four  or  five  logs  some  six  feet  long,  bound  together  by  creeping  plants, 
and  carried  two  men,  who  stood  one  at  each  end  and  guided  it  with  poles. 
This  kind  of  navigation  was  rather  precarious,  especially  the  first  day, 
when  the  freebooters  started  in  a  crowd,  and  suffered  of  course  no  end 
of  collision  and  upset.  The  pipery,  too,  had  an  awkward  trick  of  deserting 
the  surface,  and  progressing  several  feet  beneath  for  miles  together ;  and 
a  still  more  awkward  one  of  tumbling  over  as  it  shot  the  numerous  rapids. 
But  when  De  Lussan  and  his  friends  became  habituated  to  these  trifling 
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peculiarities,  they  got  on  very  well,  seldom  averaging  more  than  a  score  of 
immersions  in  the  day.  As  for  the  cataracts,  when  the  boom  of  the  fall 
and  the  aspect  of  the  stream  apprised  the  voyagers  of  their  vicinity,  they 
landed  and  let  the  pipery  take  its  chance.  If  it  passed  the  ordeal 
undamaged  they  re-embarked  ;  if  not  they  made  another.  With  respect  to 
food  :  they  killed  a  number  of  horses  the  day  they  set  out ;  but  the  flesh 
was  too  constantly  immersed  to  keep,  and  they  had  to  fling  it  away  the 
second  morning.  Their  firearms  too  were  rendered  quite  useless.  But 
they  found  an  abundance  of  bananas  along  the  banks,  and  the.  Indians  of 
these  parts,  being  bitter  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  helped  them  a  good 
deal.  There  was  another  risk,  however,  which  some  of  them  could  not* 
so  well  provide  against.  After  the  first  day  it  was  arranged  that  the 
piperies  should  float  one  by  one  at  considerable  intervals ;  and  some  of 
those  reckless  scamps  who  had  lost  all  by  gambling,  took  advantage  of 
this  to  murder  and  rifle  five  of  their  comrades  who  had  omitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  De  Lussan's  precaution.  The  adventurers  reached  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  river  by  the  20th  of  February ;  and  though  some 
few — Englishmen  of  course — chose  to  complete  the  voyage  on  their  beloved 
piperies,  the  great  majority  here  made  them  canoes.  De  Lussan  and  his 
party  completed  and  launched  theirs  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  by  the  9th 
they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  they  found  a  small 
vessel,  and  fifty  of  them  crowding  into  it  were  wafted  to  St.  Domingo  at 
a  cost  of  forty  pieces  of  eight  a  man.  But  it  was  easier  to  get  home  than 
to  recover  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  life  they  had  so  long  been 
leading.  While  coasting  St.  Domingo,  they  happened  to  notice  some 
planters  riding  along  the  beach,  and  a  number  of  them,  thinking  that  they 
were  still  on  the  Pacific,  ran  to  their  arms,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  firing.  They  landed  on  the  4th  of  April  at  Petit  Guaves,  so  delighted 
to  find  themselves  among  people  of  the  same  tongue,  that  they  burst 
into  tears;  "grateful,"  says  De  Lussan,  "  that  after  we  had  undergone 
so  many  perils  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  Maker  of  earth  and  seas  to 
grant  us  a  safe  deliverance.  For  my  own  part,"  he  adds,  "  I  had  so  little 
hope  of  ever  escaping,  that  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that  my  return  was  anything  more  than  a  pleasant 
illusion  ;  and  I  dreaded  to  go  to  sleep  lest  on  waking  I  should  find  myself 
back  among  the  hardships  of  the  BUCCANIER." 
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THAT  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  the  period 
during  which  the  "  long  frost,"  as  it  has  heen  called,  of  the  eighteenth 
century  began  to  break  up,  is  too  familiar  a  truism  to  be  unknown  to  any 
of  our  readers.  Whether  or  no  the  conditions  of  national  life  which 
obtained  during  the  previous  forty  years  are  most  accurately  illustrated 
by  the  above  metaphor,  is  another  question,  and  one  that  we  ourselves 
should  be  disposed  to  answer  in  the  negative.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  main  proposition.  The  Kevolution  of  1688  had,  like 
most  other  revolutions,  rooted  up  with  the  tares  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
wheat.  It  lowered  the  tone,  for  a  while,  of  politics,  of  religion,  and  of 
literature.  The  high-wrought  sentiment,  the  severe  earnestness,  the 
spirituelle  tone — characteristics  of  all  three  during  the  seventeenth  century 
— were  crushed  under  foot  by  the  massive  materialism  which  ushered  in 
its  successor.  A  kind  of  grossness  becomes  visible  in  society  as  the  more 
romantic  and  impalpable  sanctions  on  which  authority  was  formerlv 
supported  fall  into  disrepute,  and  as  government  and  religion,  which  once 
appealed  to  the  imagination,  begin  to  appeal  to  common  sense.  In  this 
change  the  clergy  had  their  full  share.  They  fell  into  the  ways  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived.  The  gentry  stood  aloof  from  the  Court, 
and  lived  sullenly  on  their  estates  ;  contracting  thereby  such  boorish  habits 
and  unrefined  tastes  as  we  find  sketched  in  the  literature  of  the  age.  As 
the  squire  was  the  parson  was.  We  are  aware  there  were  many  brilliant 
exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but  it  prevailed  upon  the  whole.  Nor,  as  it  seems, 
had  society  awakened  to  any  consciousness  that  the  manners  of  the  rural 
clergy  were  not  all  that  they  ought  to  be  even  down  to  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Primrose. 

But  the  years  immediately  following  the  death  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 
witnessed  the  rise  of  a  completely  new  school  of  thought,  not  only  in 
literature,  but  in  politics  and  religion  also.  The  three  chief  instruments 
of  this  change  were  the  younger  Pitt,  the  poet  Cowper,  and  John  Wesley. 
If  we  put  down  the  Vicar  of  WaJcefteld  or  The  Deserted  Village  to  take  up 
The  Task  or  Table  Talk,  the  change  is  like  that  from  a  Pagan  idyl  to 
a  Christian  psalm.  In  The  Deserted  Village,  for  instance,  the  description 
of  the  country  clergyman  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  English 
poetry :  nor  is  there  a  single  word  in  it  to  which  the  most  exacting 
critic  could  take  exception  on  behalf  of  Christianity.  But  the  tone  of  it, 
nevertheless,  is,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  thoroughly  Gentile. 
There  is,  too,  a  tint  of  animal  gaiety,  of  careless  uninquisitive  enjo}rment 
thrown  over  the  whole  picture  which  contrasts  most  strongly  with  the 
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serious"  and  indignant  satire,  and  elevated  religious  sentiment,  which 
flash  along  the  pages  of  Cowper.  In  the  one  we  have  an  Arcadian 
group,  in  the  other  grave  and  earnest  reality.  The  manners  of  the 
clergy  are  chastised  by  Cowper  in  quite  a  new  style.  Hitherto,  their 
political  zeal,  or  their  ignorance,  or  their  rudeness,  or  their  servility 
had  furnished  matter  to  the  wits  of  the  age.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  clergy  were  reproached  for  their  worldliness,  for  their  addiction  to 
fashionable  amusements,  to  foppish  and  affected  manners,  and  to  habits 
of  life  unbecoming  the  clerical  profession,  and  inconsistent  with  spiritual 
earnestness.  In  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith  draws  the  model 
of  a  country  clergyman,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  period.  And 
the  worthy  Dr.  Primrose  spends  his  mornings  out  hunting,  and  his 
evenings  in  dancing  and  backgammon.  Compare  this  with  the  "  cas- 
socked  huntsman"  of  Cowper,  and  his  .character  of  Occiduus,  in  the 
"Progress  of  Error,"  and  we  recognize  at  once  the  depth  of  the  change 
which  twenty  years  had  brought  about. 

It  is,  we  think,  from  the  end  of  this  period  that  the  rise  of  the  fox- 
hunting or  sporting  parson  as  a  distinct  character  in  society,  and  as  a 
marked  type  of  his  profession,  must  be  held  to  date.  Before  that  time, 
people  really  had  not  cared  much  how  the  clergy  lived,  so  that  they  did 
not  openly  defy  the  Decalogue.  During  the  first  half  at  least  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  men's  minds  had  been  agitated  by  public  questions 
of  such  tremendous  moment  that  they  had  thought  very  little  about 
private  morals  ;  and  we  imagine  no  one  ever  gave  a  thought  to  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  clergyman's  following  the  hounds.  He 
might  do  so,  or  he  might  leave  it  alone  ;  and  neither  the  one  course  of 
action  nor  the  other  would  draw  the  least  notice  on  him,  or  cause  him 
to  be  identified  with  any  particular  party  in  his  own  profession.  But 
afterwards,  when  the  social  conscience  had  been  pricked  by  the  eloquence 
of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  indulgence  in  field-sports  seems  at  once  to  have 
been  adopted  as  the  text  whereby  a  goat  could  be  distinguished  from  a 
sheep  ;  and  thenceforth,  for  nearly  seventy  years,  it  remained  the  badge  of 
a  class,  became  a  representative  term  within  which  was  included  dinner- 
parties, port-wine, "cards,  balls,  neglect  of  the  poor,  indifference  to  prayer, 
single  services,  short  sermons,  and  whatever  else  it  might  be  esteemed 
abominable  for  a  clerk  in  holy  orders  either  to  do  or  to  leave  undone. 

The  sporting  rector  of  this  strongly  marked  type,  reached  his  culmi- 
nating point  probably  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  Regency,  and 
flourished  in  full  vigour  for,  let  us  say,  five-and-twenty  years.  The  Tracts 
for  the  Times  caused  him  to  reel  in  his  saddle,  but  he  kept  his  seat  gallantly, 
notwithstanding,  for  some  years  longer ;  and  it  was  not  until  these  and 
other  influences  had  begun  to  leaven  the  episcopal  bench,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  on  the  stage  a  rising  generation,  with  different  objects  of 
excitement,  that  he  began  to  show  signs  of  falling  off.  Then  for  a  while 
the  hunting  parson  sank  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed.  But  just  recently,  it 
seems,  the  muscular  Christians,  with  Mr.  Kingsley  at  the  head  of  them,. 
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have  picked  him  up,  given  him  a  fresh  mount,  and  set  him  going  again 
to  a  tune  that  would  have  been  rank  blasphemy  in  the  ears  of  his 
grandfather,  who  used  to  give  "  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky"  in 
tones  of  the  most  undoubted  orthodoxy.  Mr.  Kingsley  prefers  the 
north-east  because  it  is  the  wind  of  God.  And,  indeed,  perhaps  this 
way  of  looking  at  it  did  not  so  much  as  occur  to  the  Rev.  Pigskin 
Buckskin,  whose  remarks  on  the  subject,  had  it  ever  been  brought  before 
him,  would  probably  have  borne  a  close  analogy  to  Dame  Quickly's  method 
of  reasoning  on  the  duty  of  thinking  about  our  Maker. 

We  can  only,  however,  regard  this  present  sporting  reaction  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  as  a  temporary  recoil  from  the  too  ascetic  manners 
of  one  extreme  clerical  school,  and  the  odious  intellectual  assumptions 
which  characterize  another.  We  can  scarcely  anticipate  its  permanence. 
Therefore,  ere  the  whole  race  is>  extinct,  let  us  amuse  ourselves  by  sketch- 
ing a  few  typical  individuals  of  it ;  as  it  is  eminently  a  national  product, 
and  to  be  met  with,  we  imagine,  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe,  save  and 
except  in  that  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  comprised 
between  the  four  boundaries  of  the  southern  moiety  of  Great  Britain. 
The  close  connection  between  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy  which  exists 
in  England  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Protestant  country.  The 
marriage  of  the  clergy  bringing  them  into  immediate  contact  with  all  the 
tastes,  habits,  and  amusements  of  the  laity,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Catholic  country.  These  are  probably  the  reasons  of  the  peculiarity  in 
question.  And  now  for  the  examples  of  it. 

The  hunting  parson,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  scholar  and  an 
active  and  efficient  parish  clergyman,  has  been  always  rare.  But  he  does 
exist,  though  probably  this  is  the  species  of  the  genus  that  will  be  the  first 
to  disappear  altogether.  A  former  Fellow  of  a  crack  college,  an  enlightened 
High- Churchman,  who  takes  care  that  all  the  services  of  the  Church  are 
performed  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  constant 
attendant  both  in  the  school-room  and  by  the  sick  bed,  hunts  twice  a 
week,  and  "  hollers  "  in  a  manner  which  endears  him  to  the  whole  county. 
He  is  a  portly  and  very  good-looking  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  always 
dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness  in  the  costume  of  his  profession  ;  and 
when  he  sits  at  the  head  of  his  dinner-table  he  looks  like  a  very  superior 
country  gentleman  who  might  be  a  Conservative  Minister.  But  such  men 
as  these  are  now,  whatever  they  were  once,  few  and  far  between ;  and 
certainly  are  not  what  the  world  at  large  is  thinking  of  when  it  talks  of 
hunting  parsons.  His  reverence  Jias  been  heard  to  say  that  if  he  had  to 
begin  life  over  again,  he  should  begin  it  differently  ;  and  he  gives  no  encou- 
ragement to  the  younger  generation  of  clergy  to  follow  his  example.  This 
alone  marks  him  off  from  the  great  body  of  his  sporting  brethren  who 
are  visited  by  no  such  compunction. 

The  regular  typical  "  sporting  parson "  is,  generally  speaking,  an 
elderly  or  middle-aged  man  of  some  birth  or  wealth,  who  hunted  in  the 
holidays  when  a  schoolboy,  hunted  at  college  when  a  man,  and  has  con- 
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tinned  to  hunt  ever  since  from  sheer  force  of  habit.  He  is  usually,  as  a 
divine,  disposed  towards  the  high  and  dry  denomination,  with  a  tendency 
to  be  drier  than  he  is  high  ;  that  is  to  say,  his  dryness  is  positive,  while 
his  highness  is  only  negative.  On  hunting  days,  if  turned  fifty,  he  affects 
the  cross-barred  linen  neckerchief,  that  gentlemanly  but  apoplectic-looking 
bandage  which  was  the  appropriate  bequest  to  his  subjects  of  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe.  He  wears  with  this  a  broad-skirted  grey  coat,  and 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  brown  tops.  He  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
a  very  hard  rider  ;  but  he  knows  the  country,  and  mostly  has  a  clever  old 
horse,  who  contrives  to  bring  him  into  a  good  place  at  the  end.  After 
dinner,  you  don't,  as  a  rule,  find  him  a  man  of  varied  conversation  or 
extensive  reading.  But  he  is  very  likely  to  show  a  good  vein  of  humour, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  man  on  whose  common  sense  you  may  rely. 
It  has,  indeed,  never  been  observed  yet  to.  what  an  extent  field-sports  tend 
to  develop  common  sense.  Yet  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  is  a  good 
sportsman  in  whom  this  valuable  quality  is  wanting.  Such  a  clergyman, 
accordingly,  is  often  very  useful  in  his  parish,  though  seldom  coming 
under  the  designation  of  an  active  or  zealous  parish  priest.  He  contents 
himself  with  the  usual  routine.  His  sermons,  like  his  port,  are  sound 
and  soporific ;  and  he  is  very  popular  in  his  village,  where  his  bonhomie 
and  real  kindness  make  him  a  favourite  with  man,  woman,  and  child. 
In  politics  of  course  he  is  Conservative,  desiring  no  change  for  himself, 
and  unable  to  believe  therefore  that  it  can  do  good  to  anybody  else. 
Resigned  about  Dissenters,  regarding  them  as  a  species  of  "  foot  people  " 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  shake  off  in  the  manufacturing  districts  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  town ;  charitable  and  indulgent  to  all  alike, 
and  desiring  always,  if  he  have  any  professional  ambition  at  all,  to  be 
called  "  moderate  :  "  he  regards  himself  as  a  country  gentleman  by  nature, 
and  a  clergyman  by  position  ;  and  thinks  that  if  a  parson  doesn't  hunt,  it 
can  only  be  for  one  of  three  reasons, — either  because  he  can't  afford  it — 
which  is  a  good  reason ;  or  because  he  can't  ride — which  is  a  bad  reason, 
as  casting  doubts  on  his  gentility ;  or,  worse  than  all,  because  he  has 
"  extreme  views,"  which  endanger  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood.  He 
has  a  vague  idea  that  the  Church  and  the  gentry  and  the  hounds  are  all 
linked  together  somehow  in  one  great  mysterious  system,  which,  if  we 
accept  the  argument  from  design,  was  clearly  contemplated  by  Pro- 
vidence. 

A  slight  deflection  from  the  above  type  is  discovered  in  the  sporting 
parson  who  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  younger.  A  man  of  forty,  or  five- 
and-forty,  belongs  to  the  new  age.  He  does  not  hunt  on  system,  and  is 
altogether  less  starched  and  stiff  both  in  ideas  and  costume  than  his  senior. 
The  latter  always  keeps  up  the  clerical  character  in  externals  with  scru- 
pulous care.  The  former  rather  loves  to  throw  it  off.  However,  they 
are  essentially  the  same  species,  and  though  minute  shades  of  difference 
may  interest  the  philosopher,  they  will  have  less  charm  for  the  public. 

As  far  as  our  personal  experience  extends,  sporting  tastes  among  the1 
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clergy  are  quite  unconnected  now- a- days  with  a  tendency  towards  extreme 
conviviality.  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  first  parson  in  the  habit  of 
taking  too  much  port,  whom  the  present  writer  ever  knew,  was  likewise 
the  first  he  ever  knew  who  was  in  the  habit  of  fox-hunting.  But  the  coin- 
cidence was  accidental.  We  remember  that  genial,  gentlemanly,  but  im- 
prudent old  vicar  well.  He  was  generally  beloved  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  his  parties  were  the  most  popular  for  miles.  But  his  inability  to  resist 
that  one  glass  more  which  just  takes  the  judgment  off  its  legs,  had  by  the 
time  we  knew  him  become  incurable ;  and  he  seldom  entered  the  drawing- 
room  but  in  a  condition  to  make  his  wife  and  daughters  objects  of  sincere 
commiseration.  There  was  no  necessary  connection,  however,  between  this 
infirmity  and  hunting.  And  certainly  some  of  the  most  unfortunate 
examples  we  have  known  of  clerical  excess,  have  been  supplied  by  men 
of  studious  habits,  scholars,  and  authors  who  never  rode  a  horse  in 
their  lives. 

Unhappily,  there  are  black  sheep  in  the  Church  still ;  and  we  have 
known  one  or  two  specimens  of  sporting  clergymen, who  have  been  really 
a  disgrace  to  their  cloth :  men  who  would  hunt  or  shoot  all  day,  swearing 
with  the  best  of  the  company,  and  paying  marked  attentions  all  the  while 
to  a  case-bottle  of  unusual  magnitude  ;  who,  coming  home  to  dinner, 
would  become  incoherent  before  ten  o'clock,  and  sober  themselves  over 
unlimited  loo  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  These  men  publicly 
exposed  themselves  ;  but  then  they  would  probably  have  done  just  the  same 
thing  had  they  not  been  fox-hunters.  How  different  the  behaviour  of  the 
Rev.  Humidus  Dactyl,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  the  diocese,  and  a 
sportsman,  though  not  a  fox-hunter,  whose  leanings  towards  undue  con- 
viviality were  a  perennial  source  of  exultation  to  all  the  Dissenters  in  his 
village.  But  as  fate  would  have  it,  one  day,  after  a  great  Bible  meeting, 
followed  by  a  good  dinner,  the  minister  went  the  way  of  the  parson, 
and  was  descried  by  the  faithful  parish-clerk  lurching  up  the  street  in 
a  style  the  reverse  of  methodistical.  The  clerk  ran  to  fetch  his  master, 
whom  he  found  buried  in  Euripides,  exhorting  him  to  come  out  and 
gaze  upon  his  fallen  enemy,  "  for  it's  your  turn  now,"  he  cried.  That 
Christian  priest,  true  to  the  first  principles  of  his  religion,  declined  the 
cruel  revenge  which  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  have  taken,  and  dismissing 
his  over-zealous  adherent  with  a  severe  rebuke,  sent  round  his  butler 
privately  to  the  house  of  the  erring  Nonconformist,  with  half-a-dozen 
bottles  of  soda-water.  This  was  true  delicacy,  as  well  as  true  charity. 
Little  Brag,  the  clerical  jockey  and  card-player  aforesaid,  would  have 
danced  a  war- dance  round  him,  or  have  sent  men  to  sing  under  his 
windows.  But  the  humane  Dactyl,  whose  manners  had  been  softened  by 
a  long  course  of  Latin  elegiacs,  showed  himself  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  common  run  of  men  on  this  occasion,  and  proved  what  can  be  done 
by  the  combined  pursuit  of  scholarship  and  partridge -shooting  towards 
the  formation  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  It  is  needless  to  add  after  this 
that  Dactyl  was  the  idol  of  his  parish,  and  that  the  church-bells  were 
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always  rang  merrily  when  he  returned  home  after  a  temporary  suspension 
from  his  duties  in  consequence  of  the  habit  we  have  mentioned. 

But  the  rarest  specimen  of  the  whole  tribe,  rarer  even  than  the  "  scholar 
and  divine  "  type  of  sporting  parson,  is  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of 
Parson  Trulliber,  the  heavy,  farming  parson,  who  cultivates  a  large  glebe, 
works  in  the  fields  himself,  attends  market,  and  hunts  once  a  month  on 
the  steed  that  takes  him  thither.  He  is  made,  like  the  short-winged 
birds,  rather  for  running  than  for  flying;  an4  in  these  go-ahead  days, 
society  has  been  almost  too  much  for  him.  Like  many  of  those  once 
common  fowls,  he  is  now  all  but  extinct ;  though  an  individual  crops  up 
every  now  and  then  in  some  remote  sequestered  shire,  just  as  one  reads 
of  a  bustard  being  sometimes  shot  on  the  wild  sandy  shores  of  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnshire. 

Two  such  we  saw  what  time  the  labouring  ox 
With  loosened  traces  from  the  furrow  came — 

two  figures  dwelling  prominently  in  our  memory,  and  carrying  us  back 
into  the  far  past,  and  scenes,  perhaps,  never  to  be  revisited.  One  of  them 
we  can  but  faintly  recollect :  a  large,  powerful  man,  in  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  hat,  coloured  cravat,  brown  shorts  and  tops,  driving  his 
wife  and  daughter  into  the  market-town  on  Saturdays,  in  a  one-horse 
phaeton  drawn  by  a  big  grey  mare,  who  did  duty  at  the  plough  on  other 
days.  He  had  a  very  good  living,  and  made  money  by  his  farm  into  the 
bargain ;  so  that  he  was  always  regarded  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  person 
of  considerable  position.  But  what  was  more  to  him  than  this  was,  that 
he  was  a  keen  politician,  a  capital  speaker,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
electioneering  business,  either  in  the  borough  town  or  in  his  own  division 
of  the  county.  Indeed,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Furroughs  was  a  man  of  sound  parts 
and  culture  ;  who,  if  he  hadn't  been  the  best  hand  at  a  bargain,  might 
have  been  the  best  hand  at  a  sermon,  in  the  whole  diocese.  Little  Farrows 
now,  whom  we  remember  much  better,  was  a  widely  different  man  :  short, 
plethoric,  and  rubicund  ;  who  did  not  affect  the  farmer  or  the  sportsman 
in  his  dress  as  Furroughs  did,  but  was  a  much  more  exclusive  mixture  of 
the  two  characters,  notwithstanding.  Farrows  had  a  capital  family  living1 
in  a  great  agricultural  county,  the  glebe  amounting  to  nearly  four  hundred 
acres.  The  whole  of  this  he  farmed  himself,  and  preserved  the  game 
upon  it  strictly.  He  was  to  be  seen  "  pitching  "  in  the  rick-yard  at  harvest- 
time,  plying  the  drag-rake  in  the  hay-field,  and  presiding  with  perfect 
jollity  and  familiarity  at  the  harvest  supper.  He  was  a  dead  shot,  but  by 
the  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  he  was  getting  too  ponderous 
for  that  diversion,  and  liked  better  to  take  the  field  on  a  pony,  and 
"mark"  for  younger  men — to  whose  society  he  was  very  partial.  He 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  pigs ;  and,  whether  constant  contemplation  of 
these  unclean  creatures  had  affected  his  own  mind  or  not  we  cannot  say, 
but  his  conversation  would  have  been  considered  unpleasantly  broad  even 
for  a  layman.  In  a  clergyman  it  was  horrid.  The  jokes  which  that 
jolly  old  priest  would  cut  at  his  own  dinner-table,  and  in  presence  of  his 
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own  daughters,  were  enough  to  make  a  sensitive  undergraduate  disappear 
beneath  the  table,  rather  than  catch  the  eye  of  the  young  lady  whom  he 
had  just,  perhaps,  been  spooning  in  the  shrubbery.  But  peace  to  his 
ashes !  His  sermons  were  short  and  well  selected.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  thrifty,  worked  hard  himself,  and  expected  others  to  do  the  same  ; 
liberal  to  the  poor,  and  not  obsequious  to  the  rich  ;  a  first-rate  man 
with  pointers  :  a  fair  man  with  hounds  ;  while  in  calculating  the  weight  of 
a  fat  hog  no  man  could  beat  him. 

Besides  the  heavy  brigade  of  sporting  parsons,  we  have  the  flying  corps 
of  light-weight  curates,  who  ride  forward  on  smart  well-bred  cobs,  are 
great  at  archery  and  croquet,  and  marry  the  daughters  of  the  brewers  and 
bankers  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  these  are  not  the  characteristic  types 
of  that  class  through  which  the  Church  and  the  Chase  are  brought  together ; 
and  we  pass  on  therefore  to  another  division  of  the  force,  the  clergy  who 
think  hunting  wrong,  but  are  great  at  either  fishing  or  shooting.  We  have 
never  had  much  doubt  that  for  what  is  called  "  the  encouragement  of 
unclerical  habits,"  shooting  is  worse  than  hunting.  In  the  first  place, 
hunting  is  a  much  less  absorbing  pursuit  than  shooting.  Few  clergymen 
can  afford  to  hunt  more  than  once  a  week ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  an 
amusement  which  begins  and  ends  with  itself.  The  parson  mounts  his  horse 
after  breakfast,  rides  to  cover,  has  an  hour  or  two's  gallop  across  country, 
and  comes  home  again  with  nothing  on  his  mind.  But  a  man  with  three 
hundred  acres  of  his  own  to  shoot  over,  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  more 
adjoining  them  which  he  can  always  contrive  to  get  if  he  lives  upon  the 
spot,  and  especially  if  he  is  the  vicar,  is  not  only  liable  to  a  vast  amount 
of  worry  and  suspicion  from  which  the  fox-hunter  is  free,  but  has  also  to 
devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  management  of  his 
hunting-grounds,  to  the  breeding  and  training  of  his  dogs,  to  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  poachers.  Say  that  a  man  has  1,200  acres  of  shooting 
of  which  200  are  cover :  unless  he  can  afford  two  regular  keepers  it  will 
occupy  him  all  the  year.  Say  he  has  only  half,  still  he  will  have  the 
same  kind  of  anxieties  weighing  upon  him.  If  he  doesn't  find  the  birds 
he  expects  when  he  goes  out  shooting  in  the  morning  he  comes  home 
moody  and  suspicious,  and  thinks  about  it  all  night.  If  he  is  told 
that  guns  were  heard  that  morning  "  down  agen  the  wilier-bed,  sir ;  and 
I  knows  it  were  that  porching  beggar  Potshot  again,  arter  our  tame 
pheasants,"  his  reverence  is  inflamed  with  rage ;  and  when  he  sees 
Potshot  at  church  the  following  Sunday,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  feel 
in  charity  with  all  men  ?  If  he  catches  Potshot,  a  small  farmer  in  the 
parish,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  To  let  him  off  is  to  be  laughed  at.  To  punish 
him  is  to  make  him  a  Dissenter.  Between  his  faith  and  his  pheasants,  the 
reverend  gentleman's  mental  struggles  are  excruciating :  exasperate  his 
temper,  injure  his  digestion,  and  effectually  spoil  his  sermons.  See  again 
how  young  dogs  will  try  the  meekest  of  mankind.  The  rector  is  but  a 
man.  And  when  Turk  won't .  downcharge,  and  Carlo  will  chase,  after 
months  of  patient  labour  spent  on  their  education,  even  a  sound  divine 
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may  be  excused  an  heretical  ejaculation.  All  these  things,  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  shooting,  do,  it  seems  to  us,  tend  to  secularize  the  character 
a  great  deal  more  than  fox-hunting  ;  and  both  by  the  time  which  they 
consume,  and  the  frame  of  mind  which  they  engender,  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  clerical  functions  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
particular  sport  which  has  hitherto  been  singled  out  as  the  very  type  and 
pattern  of  worldliness. 

Neither  the  world  nor  the  Church,  however,  seems  to  take  this  view  of 
the  case.  The  world,  when  it  talks  of  a  sporting  parson,  still  means  a 
hunting  parson.  And,  among  the  strictest  of  our  game-preservers,  are 
some  of  the  strictest  of  the  clergy.  We  could  mention  Ritualists,  both  of 
the  florid  and  the  severe  school,  who  are  very  Normans  in  the  rigour 
with  which  they  carry  out  the  game-laws,  and  whose  time  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  shooting,  praying,  and  fasting.  It  is  not  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  regard  such  clergymen  as  worldlings,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  but  that  their  thoughts  must  be  quite  as  much 
abstracted  from  spiritual  concerns,  and  their  hearts  quite  as  much  a  prey 
to  human  passions,  as  the  unlucky  fox-hunter  who  has  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  sporting  parson. 

The  fishing  parson,  who  is  an  angler  and  nothing  else,  scarcely  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  sporting  parson.  This  amusement  is  so  quiet 
and  peaceful,  taking  one  indeed  rather  out  of  the  world  than  into  it,  that, 
by  common  consent,  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  category  of  those 
sports  which  confer  upon  their  votaries  the  distinction  of  being  "sport- 
ing men."  In  the  clergyman  who  once  or  twice  a  week  spends  a  summer 
evening  along  the  banks  of  the  village  brook,  in  pursuit  of  either  trout, 
pike,  or  perch,  there  is  really  nothing  that  is  characteristic,  and,  con- 
sequently, nothing  that  we  need  introduce  into  the  present  article.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must,  in  candour,  be  admitted  that  the  possession  of 
any  kind  of  taste  for  field-sports,  even  so  gentle  a  one  as  angling,  is 
significant,  generally  speaking,  of  a  character  not  the  most  suitable  of  all 
for  the  position  of  a  clergyman  in  controversial  or  tempestuous  times. 
The  Church  requires  at  such  times  the  purest  enthusiasm,  and  the  most 
concentrated  energies.  Field-sports  can  hardly  fail  both  to  leaven  the 
one  and  to  divide  the  other.  In  quiet  times,  we  see  no  reason  why 
clergymen  who  either  hunt,  shoot,  or  fish  in  moderation  should  not 
discharge  all  their  clerical  functions  not  only  with  perfect  propriety,  but 
with  the  highest  usefulness.  But,  in  seasons  of  storm  and  darkness,  men 
of  different  calibre  are  required  to  bear  the  load 

Well  nigh  not  to  be  borne, 

Of  the  too-vast  orb  of  her  fate. 

Finally,  and  in  apology  for  the  sporting  class  of  clergymen  in  general, 
we  desire  to  say  thus  much.  Whether  or  no  it  be  to  the  advantage  either 
of  the  Church  herself,  or  of  the  nation  which  owns  her  authority,  that  the 
double  character  which'  she  has  always  borne,  should  be  perpetuated,  is 
a  question  foreign  to  this  essay.  But  it  is  not  foreign  to  this  essay  to  lay 
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great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  she  always  has  borne  a  double  character ; 
and  that  not  only  since  the  Keformation,  but  before  it.  She  has  been  a 
divine  institution  for  the  tradition  of  religious  truth,  the  communication 
of  spiritual  grace,  the  illustration  of  Christian  virtues.  But  she  has  been, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  political  and  social  institution,  contributing 
a  powerful  support  both  moral  and  material  to  existing  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  society,  and  forming  a  kind  of  focus  whence  education,  refine- 
ment, and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the  word  culture,  have  been 
dispersed  through  the  nation.  In  order  that  these  latter  functions  may 
be  discharged  to  the  best  advantage,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  that 
the  clergy  should  be  drawn  in  the  main  from  the  upper  classes.  Their 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  at  the  same  time  very  much  enlarged  by  marriage. 
Hence  it  results  that  we  find  a  man  set  down  in  a  country  village  imbued 
with  all  the  tastes  and  instincts  of  the  gentry  round  about  him,  who  feels 
that  in  mixing  with  the  world,  in  showing  and  receiving  hospitality,  in  acting 
as  a  magistrate  and  a  landlord,  he  is  eminently  qualifying  himself  for  the 
discharge  of  all  those  duties  which  lie,  so  to  speak,  outside  of  his  spiritual 
capacity.  And  for  the  same  class  of  duties  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
hunting  in  moderation  should  disqualify  him.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  detract  from  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher;  for  we  remember  a 
most  distinguished  professor  of  modern  history  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  used  to  hunt  three  times  a  week  with  the  Vale  of  White  Horse. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  him  a  less  efficient  arbitrator  in  parochial 
quarrels  ;  a  less  wise  counsellor  in  difficulty  or  distress  ;  a  less  powerful 
example  of  purity,  benevolence,  and  charity.  If  all  the  other  more 
especially  secular  occupations  of  the  clergy  are  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
approved  of,  we  cannot  see  why  hunting  and  shooting  should  be  excepted. 
If  an  individual  clergyman  choose  to  conform  himself  to  one  conception 
of  the  clerical  character  rather  than  the  other,  both  being  equally  recog- 
nized, who  shall  say  him  nay  ? 

But  to  require  that  the  same  clergyman  shall  be  perfect  in  both  the 
characters  which,  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  is  called  upon  to  play,  is 
to  expect  too  much  of  human  nature.  Here  and  there  an  individual  may 
approach  very  nearly  to  a  perfect  combination  of  the  two.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  great  success  in  the  one  capacity 
implies  a  corresponding  failure  in  the  other.  Coleridge  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  the  Church  of  the  nation,  and  the  Church  in  the  nation  : 
the  former  corresponding  to  the  second  of  the  two  ideas  we  have  here 
drawn  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  latter  to  the  first.  The  former 
representing  culture,  the  latter  representing  holiness.  The  one  a 
"  clerisy,"  a  clergy  of  learning,  scholarship,  and  refinement,  the  other 
simply  and  exclusively  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  one  to  be 
established,  endowed,  and  under  the  strict  control  of  the  State;  the 
other  to  be  voluntary,  self-supporting,  and  as  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Of  course  we  are  expressing  no  opinion  of  the  practical  value  of  this 
view.  We  only  mention  it  to  show  how  deeply  the  difficulties  arising 
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from  the  duplex  character  of  the  Church  of  England  had  struck  a  mind 
like  Coleridge's.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  public  opinion  is  dis- 
posed to  be  hard  upon  the  clergy.  We  call  upon  a  man  to  discharge  a 
class  of  duties  which  require  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world.  We 
expect  him  to  be  married,  and  so  to  mix  himself  up  with  a  variety  of 
worldly  interests.  We  require  that  he  shall  be  well  bred,  and  at  ease 
in  all  kinds  of  society.  We  demand,  in  a  word,  that  on  one  side  of 
his  character  he  shall  be  simply  an  exemplary  country  gentleman ;  and 
then  we  suddenly  turn  round  upon  him,  and  not  only  forbid  him  the 
amusements  which  are  appropriate  to  that  character,  and  which  are  con- 
stantly being  thrown  in  his  way,  but  actually  exact  of  him  all  the  spiritual 
earnestness  of  a  priestly  devotee  whose  heart  and  soul  are  concentrated  on 
a  single  purpose.  In  short,  we  ask  impossibilities  ;  and  instead  of  looking 
for  this  superhuman  combination  of  qualities  in  the  same  individual,  it 
ivould  be  wiser  to  be  satisfied  with  having  each  of  the  two  ideas,  of  which 
the  complement  is  the  Anglican  Church,  adequately  represented  within  her 
pale  by  two  different  classes  of  men  who  take  up  the  parts  respectively 
for  which  nature  has  best  qualified  them.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  state  of 
things  which  now  exists,  and  the  almost  inevitable  product  of  it  has  been 
the  sporting  parson.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  he  is  the  highest 
type  of  the  clerical  character.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  he  is  liable 
to  indulge  in  these  amusements  to  excess,  and  to  allow  them  to  engross 
more  of  his  time  and  thoughts  than  is  good  either  for  himself  or  his 
parishioners.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  the  practice  is  liable  to  abuse. 
On  the  whole,  though  in  the  abstract  undesirable,  the  sporting  clergyman 
seems  likely,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  question  whether,  in  getting  rid  of  him,  we  shall 
.not  sacrifice  other  elements  of  the  present  system  which  more  than 
compensate  his  shortcomings. 
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IT  is  probable,  as  one  result  of  the  settled  state  of  affairs  which  Spain 
seems  to  be  approaching,  and  of  the  increased  communication  with  Europe 
which  will  be,  perhaps,  the  best  consequence  of  her  revolution,  that  many 
more  English  travellers  will  visit  the  Peninsula  than  have  hitherto  done 
so.  We  have  decidedly  lowered  our  ideal  of  travel  since  the  days  of 
Bacon's  Essays.  It  is  'no  longer  so  much  '"  a  part  of  education"  as  a 
downright  amusement.  But  this  is  one  of  those  facts  which  we  have  to 
make  the  best  of,  and  we  can  only  make  the  best  of  it  by  helping  the 
British  tourist  to  take  his  holiday  in  as  intellectual  a  way  as  the  circum- 
stances permit.  Hitherto  the  traveller  for  pleasure  in  Spain  has  been  of 
a  somewhat  superior  degree  .to  the  ordinary  ruck  of  those  who  pour 
themselves  in  autumn  over  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  pleasant  cities 
of  civilized  France.  The  curiosity  has  been  keener  that  has  led  him  to  a 
less  known  land.  He  has  had  to  rough  it  more,  to  possess  more  leisure, 
and  larger  resources.  Accordingly,  the  most  intellectual  of  all  "  hand- 
books," Ford's  Handbook  for  Spain,  was  provided_for  him.  But  the  fact 
that  a  new  edition  of  that  valuable  and  amusing  work  has  been  found 
necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new  class  who  journey  by  railways,  is 
the  best  sign  of  the  change  that  is  coming  over  affairs.  The  Briton  who 
used  to  advance  from  Bayonne  to  St.  Sebastian,  just  to  be  able  to  say 
that  he  had  been  in  Spain,  will  "now  push  on  boldly  to  Burgos  and  Madrid. 
Having  conquered  France  with  "  combeeany  ?  "  he  will  challenge  Spain  with 
the  watch-word  "  cuanto  ?  "  Indeed,  he'  has  already  penetrated  into  the 
other,  or  Andalusian,  end  of  the  country,  thanks  to  the  P.  and  0.  boats  ; 
and  we  have  a  vague  recollection  of  a  cockney  who,  after  a  six  weeks' 
ramble  from  Cadiz,  wrote  a  large  book  of  travels  on  "  Spain,"  and  really 
made  an  imposing  figure  by  retailing  his  reminiscences  of  the  talk  of  an 
English-speaking  guide  to  the  Alhambra,  flavoured  with  extracts  from  the 
late  Mr.  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads. 

I  am  a  less  able  and  ambitious  man  than  that  cockney.  I  do  not 
aspire  to  describe  Spain,  but  only  a  few  features  of  one  of  her  provinces ; 
and  I  confess  that,  though  living  in  Spain  all  the  year  round,  I  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  her  and  her  life  at  all. 

Catalonia,  the  province  in  question,  is  best  known  to  tourists  as  a 
country,  a  strip  of  which  they  traverse — resting  a  day  or  two — on  their 
road  to  more  fashionable  regions.  It  has  one  of  the  most  charming 
climates  in  the  world,  but  invalids  go  to  Malaga.  It  has  a  language  of 
which  it  is  singularly  tenacious,  but  which  none  but  Catalans  know.  It 
has  classical  remains  of  high  interest,  but  they  are  neglected  by  those  who 
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spend  years  in  neighbouring  Italy.  It  has  mediaeval  buildings  of  "great 
curiosity,  but  they  seem  to  lack  the  romantic  charm  that  hangs  about  the 
word  Moor.  Finally,  it  plumes  itself  on  being  the  one  /'industrial" 
province  of  Spain ;  but  working  its  cotton-mills  with  English  machinery 
and  English  coal,  it  is  more  Eoman  Catholic  than  Italy,  and  more  pro- 
foundly Protectionist  than  poor  Lord  George  Bentinck.  Here  are  combi- 
nations and  contrasts  which  even  a  dull  man  ought  to  find  interesting, 
and  a  dry  man  piquant.  * 

The  reader  who  is  kind  enough  at  this  point  to  consult  his  map,  will 
find  that  our  province  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a  setting  of  poetic  and  historical 
associations.  For  it  is  bounded  by  Arragon,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Ebro  ;  though,  strictly,  the  Valencian  frontier  is  some 
distance  beyond  the  mouth  of  that  renowned  river.  All  the  four  sub- 
divisions of  it — "  provinces,"  in  the  modern  sense,  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration—have strangely  antique  names.  Tarragona  is  the  "  Tarraco  " 
of  the  Scipios:  Barcelona  is  the  "  Barcino  "  of  Mela  and  Pliny — 
probably  Punic  in  origin,  certainly  a  Eoman  colony  in  the  time  of  Augustus  : 
Lerida  is  the  "Ilerda,"  where  Caesar  disposed,  after  a  masterly  siege, 
of  two  of  Pompey's  best  lieutenants.  Horace  mentions  and  Lucan  describes 
it.  Gerona,  the  least  known,  is  the  town  of  Pliny's  "  Gerundenses  " — 
one  of  the  chief  (so  he  tells  us)  of  the  forty-three  peoples  whose  law-cases 
were  disposed  of  at  the  "  Conventus,"  or  assizes  of  Tarragona.  The 
Ebro — Iberus — gave  its  ancient  Greek  name  (now  reviving  and  becoming 
the  rallying  word  of  a  powerful  political  party,)  of  Iberia  to  all  the  Peninsula. 
Tarragona  was  the  Roman  capital  for  ages  of  more  than  half  Spain.  The 
Romans  began  their  Spanish  conquests  here,  and  it  was  through  the 
modern  Catalonia,  after  taking  Saguntum  and  crossing  the  Ebro,  that 
Hannibal  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

Classically,  then,  Catalonia  is  the  most  ancient  Roman  part  of  the 
great  Roman  province  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis — Tarragonian  Spain — 
and  comprises  the  "  sunny  shore  "  of  Laletania,  so  praised  by  Martial. 
Feudally,  it  is  a  Gothic,  Frankish  country,  the  creation  of  Carlovingian 
princes ;  ruled  by  counts  who  were  independent  and  held  lordships  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  much  connected  with  the  southern 
nationality  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted),  afterwards  merged  into 
what  became  "  France."  From  this  point  of  view,  the  early  Catalonian 
range  of  interest  takes  in  the  Troubadour  period, — the  language  being  a 
Romance  one,  related  to  the  Provez^al.  The  rulers  of  the  province  were 
counts  of  Barcelona,  and  that  town  became  an  important  medieval  seat  of 
commerce,  the  whole  country  thus  enjoying  a  free  political  system,  partly 
territorial,  partly  commercial,  and  not  unlike  that  of  England,  at  a  very 
early  period.  Arragon  fell  to  the  counts  of  Barcelona  by  marriage  ;  the 
relations  with  southern  France  broke  off ;  then,  Arragon  and  Catalonia 
descending  to  Castile,  politics  confirmed  what  geography  had  pointed  out, 
and  Catalonia  became  gradually  "  Spanish,"  as  Spain,  in  the  modern 
sense,  began  to  form  itself.  But  the  Catalan  is  still  one  of  the  distinctest 
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figures  In  the  motley  group  which  makes  up  what  are  so  justly  still  called 
(following  the  old  Eoman  phrase)  the  Spains — las  Espanas.  And  the 
Catalan  republicans  of  the  Cortes  are  only  acting  on  the  strong  old 
provincial  instinct,  in  declaring  themselves  Federal  republicans.  They 
don't  want  to  break  up  Spain,  but  they  want  a  distinct  political  life  for 
their  own  Cataluha.  It  is  the  same  spirit,  acting  under  new  conditions, 
which  made  them  rise  against  Philip  V.,  the  first  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
whose  citadel,  made  to  bridle  their  capital,  Barcelona,  they  set  about 
knocking  down,  with  hearty  good-will,  the  moment  the  revolution  of 
September  was  achieved. 

But  my  present  object  is  not  to  write  a  dissertation  on  Cataluna,  so 
much  as  to  sketch  for  the  English  traveller,  present  or  prospective,  some 
of  the  scenes  best  worth  visiting  in  it.  When  Spain  gets  settled  again, 
and  confidence  produces  money  and  enterprise,  one  of  the  first  things 
done  will  surely  be  the  completion  of  the  railway  connection  between 
Spain  and  France,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Pyrenees.  For  the  present, 
the  works  are  suspended  ;  and  the  journey  from  Perpignan  to  Gerona,  has 
to  be  performed  in  a  diligence.  Once  at  Gerona,  the  tourist  finds  a  line 
ready  for  him,  away  through  Barcelona  and  Tarragona  to  Valencia  and 
Andalusia,  with  a  branch  line  to  Madrid.  And  from  Barcelona,  he  can,  if 
he  likes,  take  rail  to  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna,  the  capitals  of  Arragon  and 
Navarre  ;  and  strike  afterwards  on  the  line  which  connects  Madrid  with  Paris 
at  the  station  of  Alsasua.  From  whichever  of  these  three  directions,  the 
French,  the  Yalencian,  or  the  Arragonese,  he  enters  our  province,  he 
will  be  likely  to  make  for  its  old  capital,  Barcelona,  in  the  first  instance. 

Barcelona  is  a  city  of  which,  more  than  of  most  cities,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  mi  generis.  It  is  the  second  town  in  Spain,  and  preferred  by 
some  people  to  Madrid  ;  yet  it  is  the  least  Spanish  of  all  Spanish  towns ; 
that  is  to  say,  while  a  Frenchman  finds  it  Spanish,  a  Spaniard  finds  it 
French.  It  has  at  once  a  Spanish,  a  Catalan,  and  a  French  character ; 
and  this  threefold  colour  of  its  civic  pattern  puzzles  for  a  long  time  the 
stranger  who  fixes  his  head-quarters  there.  Officially  and  politically,  it 
has  been  Spanish  for  centuries,  of  course.  The  language  of  government, 
law,  literature,  the  press, — the  language  that  meets  one  everywhere,  and 
seems  for  a  time  absolutely  predominant,  is  Castilian.  Yet,  two  natives 
meeting  each  other,  even  of  the  upper  class,  drop  into  Catalan  imme- 
diately ;  while  Catalan  is  the  everyday  language  of  the  common  people, 
many  of  whom  do  not  understand  Castilian  at  all.  In  writing,  however, 
the  upper  class  use  Castilian,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  written 
Catalan  of  the  country  people  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  those  who  can 
speak  it  sufficiently  well.  Practically,  therefore,  Catalan,  while  necessaiy 
to  any  foreigner  who  means  to  live  in  Catalonia,  is  a  patois.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  a  literary  or  cultivated  language,  though  two,  at  least,  of  its  old 
chronicles  are  esteemed  by  philologers  for  their  force,  as  well  as  for  the 
help  they  give  in  the  study  of  the  Romance  tongues.  This  decay  of 
Catalan, — the  colloquial  use  of  which,  however  common,  is  far  from  being 
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so  common  as  it  was  in  the  last  generation, — excites  the  provincial  wrath 
of  Barcelona's  only  school  of  literature.  For  it  is  characteristic  of  Cata- 
lonia that  really  her  only  school  of  "literary  men"  (I  don't  love  the 
phrase,  but  I  cannot  honestly  call  them  men  of  letters)  spend  their  lives 
in  trying  to  keep  alive  the  dialect  of  the  province.  Hence  those  "  Jochs 
Florals  "  (floral  games),  with  their  prizes  for  little  Catalan  poems ;  hence 
those  meetings  with  the  corresponding  societies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  some  echoes  from"  which  wandered  *even  into  our  cold  North. 
I  think  that  if  I  were  a  Catalan  "literary  man,"  I  should  reserve  this 
sham-troubadour  business  for  my  most  private  leisure  hours,  and  apply 
any  real  brains  I  had  to  improving  the  wretched  education  and  literature 
of  my  countrymen  in  a  practical  way.  History,  morals,  politics,  economy, 
mathematics — these  are  what  the  youth  of  Spain,  inheriting  brains  starved 
by  despotism  and  priestcraft  for  centuries,  really  need.  Practical  reforms 
— the  moral  part  of  civilization — these  Spain  is  pining  for.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  indulge  in  the  troubadour  business  by-and-by. 

Unfortunately,  Catalonia,  in  spite  of  French  fashions,  English  and 
German  commerce,  and  her  own  provincial  traditions  of  enterprise  and 
freedom,  is  Spanish,  necessarily,  in  the  backwardness  of  her  administra- 
tion and  a  score  of  other  matters.  I  shall  have  ample  opportunities  of 
illustrating  this  in  the  course  of  the  ramble  which  I  now  invite  the  reader 
to  take  with  me  through  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  lion  of  Catalonia,  its 
capital  city  of  Barcelona.  "What,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  population  of 
this  beautiful  Mediterranean  city,  stretched  upon  rich  plains,  along  the 
shore  of  the  blue  sea,  and  backed  on  the  horizon  behind  by  an  irregular 
range  of  hills  of  many  hues — the  highest  point  being  called  TIBI-DABO, 
from  the  words  spoken  to  our  Lord  by  the  devil  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain ?  This  question,  which  one  could  answer  with  perfect  accuracy  about 
most  European  cities,  can  only  be  answered  approximately  about  Barcelona. 
A  census  is  taken  sometimes,  of  course,  but  the  figures  go  to  Madrid,  like 
the  Custom-house  returns,  and,  whether  they  are  ever  published  or  not  in 
a  country  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  statistics,  is  a  matter  of  accident. 
Barcelona  is  believed  to  contain  about  17 5, 000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  her  population  has  fallen  off  during  the  last  five  years.  When 
she  rallies  from  the  effects  of  the  perturbation,  misgovernment,  and 
-commercial  disorder,  which  have  caused  this,  she  will  have  plenty  of  room 
to  expand  in.  The  old  walls  were  pulled  down  in  1854,  and  the  Ensancke, 
or  "  Extension,"  has  since  been  gradually  covering  itself  with  new  buildings 
to  the  north  of  the  historical  city. 

The  first  part  of  Barcelona  in  which  the  traveller  finds  himself  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  her  famous  Rambla,  which  is  to  Barcelona  what  the  Boulevards 
are  to  Paris,  what  Princes'  Street  is  to  Edinburgh — the  most  important  of 
her  public  places,  her  pet  promenade,  the  main  artery  of  her  social  life, 
the  busiest  scene  of  her  existence,  generally,  and  the  focus  of  whatever  is 
most  pleasant,  polite,  or  picturesque.  The  Rambla  runs  from  the  sea-line 
in  a  direction  somewhat  west  of  north,  and  standing  in  its  centre,  you 
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have  the  hills  before  you  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  blue  streak  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  lower.  The  middle  part  of  the  Rambla  is  entirely 
reserved  to  foot-passengers,  and  carriages  have  a  road  of  their  own  on 
each  side.  Two  lines  of  trees  border  the  promenade  all  the  way,  and 
form  a  long  vista  of  charming  cool  green  fringes  to  look  down  during 
the  burning,  radiant,  summer  weather.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred 
of  these  trees  in  each  line  from  end  to  end — American  planes,  or,  as  the 
Americans  call  them,  sycamores.  In  the  mild  southern  winter  the  leaves 
continue  to  hang,  and  though  they  lose  their  colour,  are  supplanted  so 
quietly  that  one  is  never  conscious  of  a  period  of  fall  and  desolation. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  winter,  in  the  northern  sense,  in  Barcelona  ; 
there  are  only  two  summers,  one  mild  and  one  fierce.  Hence  the  laws 
of  vegetation  seem  to  reverse  themselves  oddly  to  English  eyes.  You 
have  green  peas  (which  have  sprouted  under  the  protection  of  the  vine- 
stumps)  at  Christmas,  and  roses  begin  to  go  out  when  June  comes,  which 
is  too  hot  for  them.  The  Rambla  takes  different  names  at  different  parts 
of  its  course,  and  one  section  is  called  the  Ravibla  de.  las  Flores.  There  the 
country-women  sit  under  the  trees  and  sell  bouquets  of  many-hued  flowers, 
according  to  the  season — delicate  white  Majorca  violets,  set  round  a 
camelia ;  large  rich  magnolias  ;  roses,  carnations,  and  jessamines  without 
end.  You  find  yourself  jostling  a  slender  young  orange-tree  to  the  peril 
of  its  lamp-like  fruit,  or  tumbling  over  a  heap  of  melons  ;  and  sometimes, 
higher  up,  both  sides  of  the  way  are  filled  with  bird-cages.  On  feast-days 
the  whole  Rambla  is  full  of  people  from  end  to  end.  But  there  is  always 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  life  there,  in  more  or  less  degree,  from  sunrise  to  mid- 
night. And  curious  it  is  to  see  in  the  variety  of  type  and  costume,  the 
mingled  Spanish,  Catalan,  and  cosmopolitan  elements — the  deep-rooted 
provincialism  of  Catalonia  modified  by  Castilian  ascendency  and  French 
influences.  ;_The  Catalan  is  not  handsome  or  pleasant-looking,  either 
man  or  woman.  The  most  picturesque  figure  is  the  man  of  the  common 
people,  in  his  purple  or  scarlet  cap,  his  jacket,  sash,  and  sandals ; — or 
the  woman,  with  a  coloured  handkerchief  round  her  head.  In  the  other 
classes  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity.  The  ladies  wear  mantillas,  or 
varieties  of  lace  veils,  at  church,  though  fashion  is  beating  tradition  even 
at  church.  But  in  a  general  way  they  dress  after  the  French,  and  dress 
too  much.  The  old  Catalan  respectable  man  is  the  type  of  the  commercial- 
prosaic — clean  shaven,  soberly  attired,  with  a  cunning,  reserved,  smoke- 
dried,  and,  on  the  whole,  melancholy  countenance.  Indeed,  the  conven- 
tional talk  about  "  southern  gaiety  "finds  no  confirmation  in  anything 
one  sees  in  Catalonia.  There  is  a  horrible  keenness  in  money  matters,  a 
horrible  closeness  in  social  life,  and  the  amusements  are  of  the  universal 
modern  type,  with  nothing  specially  southern  about  them.  If  the  old 
Catalans  look  respectable,  narrow,  and  weary,  their  sons  are  livelier, 
without  being  more  interesting.  A  sallow,  yellow,  under-built  race,  they 
dress  like  third-rate  flaneurs  of  the  Boulevards,  and  have  an  almost 
morbid  love  for  shiny  boots. 
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But  I  have  got  my  reader  on  the  Ramlla  de  las  Flores,  and  I  would 
ask  him  to  turn  in  and  take  a  look  at  the  neighbouring  market  on  the 
western  side  of  it.  At  the  very  threshold  we  are  met  by  a  touch  of 
Catalan  comedy.  There  are  some  fine  houses  hereabouts,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Rambla ;  houses  painted  with  frescoes,  the  graceful  figures  on 
which  look  quite  natural  in  an  open  air  so  soft  and  balmy  as  this.  But 
there  is  no  more  imposing  house  than  the  one  through  which,  and  its  patio 
or  courtyard,  we  pass  to  the  market,  and  the  lower  part  of  which  is  filled 
with  stalls  for  petty  traffic.  An  escutcheon  of  six  quarterings  stands  over 
the  front,  and  as  you  pass  under  the  windows  round  the  first  floor  ( piso 
primero)  you  get  a  glimpse  of  some  pictures.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
palace  belonged  to  a  viceroy  of  Peru,  whose  widowed  daughter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  knowing  attorney,  whose  family  (somehow)  got  it  for  them- 
selves, and  have  turned  it  to  account  by  letting  the  lower  portions.  There 
is  an  odd  thick  thread  of  pecuniary  prose  always  running  through  the  poetry 
of  southern  magnificence.  In  Barcelona  a  man  builds  himself  a  stately 
dwelling,  lets  three-fourths  of  it,  and  occupies  the  rest.  Of  course  he 
must  keep  a  carriage,  so  the  stable  is  part  of  the  establishment,  through 
which  it  diffuses  its  characteristic  odour,  while  the  man  who  cleans  it 
passes  out  of  the  courtyard,  and  his  basket  encounters  that  of  the  cook  as 
she  comes  in  from  market. 

Market  is  a  place  of  supreme  importance  in  a  country  where  the  larder 
does  not  exist,  and  where  everybody  acts  on  the  maxim — sufficient  for 
the  day  are  the  purchases  thereof.  If  a  Catalan  wants  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  the  importance  of  a  family  he  says  that  they  send  so  many 
dollars  to  •  the  market  every  morning.  Accordingly,  entering  in  the  cool 
hours  before  breakfast,  we  find  a  swarm  of  women,  handkerchief  on  head 
and  basket  on  arm,  come  to  dispense  the  money  of  the  day,  and  pushing 
through  the  crowded  lanes  between  the  stalls,  amidst  a  roar  of  gruff,  harsh 
Catalan — one  of  the  least  sweet  of  spoken  tongues.  The  fish-market  is 
held  in  a  circular  building,  with  iron  bars  and  canopy,  clothed  half-way  up 
with  coarse  matting.  The  fish  are  stronger  in  classical  associations  than 
in  personal  excellence.  Here  is  the  coarse  heavy  tunny  in  thick  slices. 
uEschylus  and  Aristophanes  have  both  drawn  illustrations  from  him,  but 
he  is  harder  to  eat  than  their  Greek  is  to  construe.  The  Spaniards  con- 
sider the  tunny  plebeian  food,  fit  only  for  the  populacho  :  "  Atun,  por  la 
fjente  comun"  they  say.  Passing  the  sombre-looking  tunny,  we  come  to 
a  sparkling  group  of  red  mullet — in  Spanish  salmonetes,  in  Catalan 
molls.  A  celebrated  Roman  gave  about  fifty  pounds  for  one  :  mullum  sex 
millibus  emit.  I  confess  that  I  find  him,  like  a  prize  poem,  classical  but 
dry.  The  mackerel  are  very  ordinary ;  so  likewise  the  soles ;  and  the 
eels  (anguilas)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Llobregat — the  ancient  Rubricatum 
— are  "of  the  earth,  earthy."  Upon  the  whole,  our  best  fish  in  Cata- 
lonia is  the  merliiza,  the  Catalan  Uus.  His  flavour  resembles  that  of  the 
haddock,  though  he  is  not  equal  to  the  haddock  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  Spaniards,  after  coating  the  merluza  with  eggs  and  bread-crumb,  fry 
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it  in  oil.  It  is  also  good  to  English  palates,  boiled  or  broiled  ;  and  cold, 
makes  an  excellent  mayonnaise.  All  fish,  I  may  observe,  is  dear  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  currency  consists  of  copper  cuartos,  of  which 
eight  make  a  real,  or  twopence-halfpenny.  Four  reales  make  a  peseta,  or 
franc  ;  and  there  are  five  pesetas,  that  is  to  say,  twenty  reales,  in  a  duro, 
or  dollar.  The  piece  answering  to  our  sovereign  is  the  gold  isabelino, 
named  after  her  late  ^lamented  Majesty.  Accounts  are  kept  some- 
times in  dollars,  but  more  commonly  in  reales  or  rials.  Now  our  friend 
the  merluza  is  as  much  as  five  or  six  rials  a  pound.  Beef  (buey) 
and  mutton  (camera)  are  cheaper ;  about  sixpence  a  pound.  There 
are  beef-butchers  and  mutton-butchers,  each  stall  announcing  its  article. 
Poultry  is  very  dear,  but  the  Spaniards  buy  it  in  little  pieces,  to 
add  a  charm  to  the  puchero  or  pot,  which  in  Catalonia,  as  all  over 
Spain,  forms  the  standing  dish  of  the  dinner.  It  is  a  stew  of  different 
pieces  of  meat  and  vegetables,  the  soup  of  which  forms  course  first.  If 
a  Spaniard  eats  a  dinner  of  three  courses,  he  will  sometimes  name  them 
familiarly  after  the  three  chief  court-cards.  The.  soup  is  the  sola,  our 
knave  ;  the  stew  itself,  the  caballo,  answering  to  our  queen,  for  there 
is  no  queen  in  the  Spanish  pack  ;  and  the  third  piece  is  the  rey,  or  king, 
called  also  the  principle.  This  may  be  anything  better  than  the  jmcJiero  ; 
and  is  often  fish,  game,  or  a  more  delicate  piece  of  meat  than  ordinary. 

While  dealing  with  these  details,  suggested  by  our  visit  to  the  market, 
I  may  note  that  the  Catalan  is  thoroughly  Spanish  in  all  matters  of 
domestic  life  and  hospitality.  He  may  be  a  heavier  feeder  than  other 
Spaniards,  as  Ford  seems  to  have  thought ;  but,  like  other  Spaniards,  his 
style  of  feeding  is  shabby,  and  as  for  hospitality,  he  is  utterly  destitute 
of  it.  Dinner-giving  in  all  its  varieties,  from  set  dinner-parties  to  pot- 
luck,  is  unknown  throughout  Iberia.  They  seem  to  look  on  the  mahogany- 
tree  as  an  arbor  wfelix.  A  Spaniard,  to  be  sure,  if  called  away  to  his 
meal  while  you  are  talking  together,  will  ask  you  to  join  him,  but  he  would 
think  you  extremely  ill-bred  if  you  accepted.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  you  can  persuade  him  that  you  are  in 
earnest  if  you  ask  him  to  dine  with  you.  His  first  impulse  is  to  believe 
that  you  only  intend  it  as  a  matter  of  form.  Once  set  down  to  dinner, 
however,  your  Catalan  plays  a  good  knife  and  fork,  though  a  suicidal  use 
of  the  former  is  commoner  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  a  general  way  he  is 
like  other  branches  of  the  nation,  sober,  and  is  disposed  to  gird  at  the 
English  for  their  comparative  attachment  to  the  bottle.  But  a  Catalan 
will  take  no  ignoble  quantum,  if  another  man — especially  if  a  foreigner — 
is  paying  for  it.  The  common  people  of  Catalonia,  a  sturdy,  broad- 
shouldered  race,  certainly  moisten  themselves  well  with  the  abundant 
wine  of  their  land, — the  Vitifera  Laletania.  To  see  what  the  Dutch 
painters  used  to  depict  as  "Boors  Drinking,"  is  one  of  the  most  pleasantly 
comic  sights  of  Cataluna.  They  drink  successively  from  a  vessel  with 
a  small  spout  rising  at  a  sharp  angle  ;  and  as  the  spout  must  never  touch 
then*  lips,  the  wine  descends  in  a  fine  curve,  the  sight  of  which  adds  to 
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the  intellectual  charm  of  mathematical  precision  the  pictorial  charm  of 
rich  colour.  There  are  masters  of  the  art,  I  am  told,  who  can  dispose 
of  something  like  a  bottle  in  this  way  without  drawing  breath.  The 
Catalan  working-folk  are  industrious  and  punctual,  and  of  average  intelli- 
gence. They  live  sparingly,  and  can  be  content  with  a  meal  consisting 
of  a  lump  of  bread,  a  couple  of  sardines,  an  olive  or  two,  and  a  ha'porth 
of  wine  out  of  a  leathern  bottle — the  Catalan  hot.  History  has  been 
harsh  to  these  poor  fellows,  saddling  them  with  a  detestable  centralized 
government,  acting  through  an  ignorant,  corrupt,  too-numerous  bureau- 
cracy ;  and  with  a  clergy  the  mass  of  whom  are  greasy,  illiterate  fanatics, 
practising  the  rites  of  a  superstition  almost  amounting  to  fetish- worship. 
But  Nature  has  been  kind.  Their  climate  i»  delicious,  and  their  wants 
are  few.  Fruit,  oil,  vegetables,  tobacco,  wine,  and  aguardiente  make  life 
enjoyable  to  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  lie  within  tolerably  easy  reach.  This 
is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  present  troubled  times.  And  there 
would  have  been  a  different  history  to  write  of  the  last  nine  months  in 
Catalonia  if  the  cotton-mills  had  not,  on  the  whole,  been  able  to  keep  the 
workmen  employed,  in  spite  of  the  depression  of  trade. 

The  Barcelonese  live  so  much  in  public,  and  in  the  open  air,  that  it 
is  as  well  for  us,  after  this  glance  at  the  market,  to  continue  our  stroll 
down  the  Rambla  towards  the  sea.  The  houses,  we  observe,  are  high, 
and  fully  inhabited,  since  the  people  live  in  pisos,  or  "  flats,"  to  use  the 
Edinburgh  word,  at  various  rents,  from  twenty  and  thirty  dollars  (now- 
a-days,  by-the-by,  the  dollar  is  always  reckoned  at  fifty  pence  English),  up 
to  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Pisos  of  the 
last-mentioned  figure  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  Ensandie  before- 
mentioned,  the  new  houses  are  a  great  deal  more  civilized  in  some  im- 
portant details  than  older  ones.  There  are  national  and  local  features, 
however,  pervading  all :  floors  of  polished  brick  ;  mattings  instead  of 
carpets ;  and  mirandas,  a  kind  of  balconies,  are  common  in  front,  at  which 
you  see  the  women  sitting  to  knit  in  the  hot  parts  of  the  year,  shaded  by 
striped  curtains,  which  fall  from  above.  Home  life,  however,  is  but  an 
inferior  part  of  Barcelonese  life.  Home  is  a  place  for  the  pudiero,  and 
the  night's  rest.  Its  elegance  is  all  concentrated  on  one  saloon,  kept  for 
show  and  visitors  only ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  careful  dressing 
of  its  mistress  is  reserved  for  the  promenade  and  the  theatre.  The  Mode 
is  better  known  in  Barcelona  than  the  Debats;  but  yonder  sefiora,  in  a 
looped-up  silk  dress,  and  large  knotted  sash,  with  rosettes  in  her  high- 
heeled  grey  shoes,  and  gold-handled  fan,  is  a  sad  dowdy  and  slattern  at 
home.  As  for  that  young  poHo,  or  dandy,  with  the  carnation  in  his 
button-hole,  no  wonder  the  carnation  looks  fresher  than  he — it  has 
been  this  morning  in  cold  water.  For  a  southern  city,  for  a  city  that 
stands  on  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  for  a  city  that  was  once  Roman,  Bar- 
celona is  deplorably  behindhand  in  the  matter  of  baths.  Sensual  luxuries 
of  a  less  noble  kind  tempt  us  at  various  points  of  the  Rambla.  The  con- 
fectionery, ices,  fruit,  are  good,  and  the  foreigner  learns  to  eat  his  straw- 
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berries  with  orange-juice  squeezed  over  them.  The  cafes,  which  are  large 
and  showy  buildings,  offer  in  summer  time  many  cool  and  innocuous 
drinks  unfamiliar  to  the  mass  of  the  North — such  as  agraz,  made  from  the 
unripe  grape ;  and  orchatas  of  almond,  or  the  Valencian  berry  dm/a ; 
besides  ices  (sorbetes),  of  course.  It  is  remarkable  of  the  Spaniard  that, 
though  the  soberest  man  in  Europe,  he  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  drinking 
pure  cold  water.  He  always  puts  something  in  it ;  the  favourite  thing 
being  coloured  sugar,  which  is  made — (by  some  process  like  glass-blowing, 
I  fancy,  for  the  result  looks  not  unlike  fancy  blown  glass) — into  light, 
crisp,  any  curls  of  sugar,  called  azucarillos,  esponjados,  bolados,  and  by 
other  names.  One  of  these  he  dissolves  into  every  glass  of  water  that  he 
may  drink,  or  if  not,  some*  rose-scented  syrup  or  other,  equally  strange 
to  British  eyes.  The  time  spent  by  the  Barcelonese,  as  by  all  other 
Spaniards  and  Southerns,  in  cafes,  is  something  prodigious.  From  mid- 
day to  midnight  they  are  more  or  less  full ;  anybody  of  any  position  can 
with  perfect  propriety  take  his  wife  and  children  there  ;  the  steam  of 
coffee  and  chocolate,  the  roar  of  talk,  the  smoke  of  countless  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  the  notes  of  the  piano,  drive  the  idle  hours  along.  As  for 
smoking,  your  Spaniard,  as  all  the  world  knows,  smokes  for  ever — and  I 
think,  everywhere — with  the  sole  exception  of  church.  They  smoke  in 
public  offices  and  banks,  between  the  courses  at  dinner,  and  at  funerals  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  light  up  in  the  cathedral  itself,  yet  they  will  in  the 
cloisters.  That  "  they  do  spit  the  better  for  it,"  as  Rabelais  says,  may 
be  readily  believed.  The  Spaniard  spits  freely  even  in  church  and  when 
on  his  knees,  with  as  little  scruple  as  his  daughter  feels  about  fanning 
herself  under  her  black  lace  veil  during  the  same  solemn  moments. 

In  descending  the  Rambla,  we  pass  on  our  right  the  Liceo,  said  to  be 
the  largest  opera-house  in  Europe,  excepting  the  two  famous  ones  of  Milan 
and  Naples.  It  is  a  noble  theatre  ;  but,  somehow,  the  property  is  so 
arranged, — those  who  found  the  money  to  build  it  being  in  possession 
of  the  best  boxes, — that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  management 
to  make  a  profitable  season.  The  highest  class  of  singers  are  never  heard 
there.  But  recently  even  a  fair  company  has  failed  of  success  ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  the  last  few  years  have  been  years  of  trial  for  all  commercial 
cities;  and  the  excitement  of  the  September  revolution  was  succeeded 
immediately  by  a  paralytic  stroke  to  trade.  The  opera  of  Barcelona  will 
be  one  of  the  earliest  things  to  revive,  for  music  and  theatres  divide  with 
the  cafe  and  the  promenade,  the  whole  affection  of  the  mass  of  Barcelonese 
society.  The  suburbs  beyond  the  Rambla,  to  the  north,  through  which 
runs  another  promenade,  the  Paseo  de  Gratia,  contain  several  little 
theatres,  where  concerts,  balls,  and  Spanish  and  Catalan  plays  are  the 
order  of  the  summer  nights.  In  some  of  these  places  the  youth  of 
Catalonia  amuses  itself  by  firing  at  tethered  rabbits  and  pigeons,  which 
are  also  kept  to  be  shot  at  in  the  ordinary  pistol-galleries  of  the  town. 
Whatever  the  provincialism  of  the  Catalan  in  other  respects,  he  is  quite 
Spanish  in  his  cruelty.  The  bull-ring  of  Barcelona,  which  stands  to  the 
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east  of  the  city  near  the  railway  station,  is  ranked  as  the  second  largest 
in  Spain,  and  holds  more  than  eleven  thousand  spectators.  No  doubt 
the  bull-fight,  which  arose  in  Andalusia,  and  still  has  its  head-quarters 
there,  is  not  an  indigenous  production  of  Catalonia  ;  but  the  Catalan  has 
long  since  taken  very  kindly  to  it ;  and  the  extension  of  the  railway  system 
enables  him  to  have  the  crack  Andalusian  bull-fighters  in  his  ring  regularly, 
— bringing  bulls  from  the  Andalusian  breeding-grounds,  in  special  cages 
(jaulas)  made  for  their  conveyance,  and  supplied  with  their  own  proper 
local  food  till  the  hour  comes  for  them  to  be  tortured  and  slaughtered. 
The  "sport"  began  this  summer  at  Barcelona  on  Sunday  the  6th  June, 
when,  in  honour  of  the  promulgation  of  the  new  Constitution,  seven  bulls 
and  about  twenty  horses  were  killed  in  the  presence  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  persons. 

From  the  barbarism  of  some  of  its  amusements,  and  the  emptiness 
and  insipidity  of  others,  it  may  be  readily  gathered,  that  culture  at 
Barcelona  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  tawny  old  fogies  of  the  casinos,  or 
clubs,  potter  over  the  windy  Spanish  newspapers,  as  their  only  intellectual 
recreation,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  card-table  long  before  the  evening  has 
set  in.  Next  to  making  money,  they  love  playing  for  it ;  gambling  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  rather  marked  feature  of  their  society  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 
observing  that  the  considerable  fortunes  made  in  the  city  (as  distinct  from 
those  decent  ones  made  in  trade  in  its  narrowest  sense),  are  often  the 
fruits  of  equally  irregular,  hazardous,  and  disreputable  ways  of  winning 
money.  The  under-bred  man,  with  the  over-dressed  wife,  whose  carriage 
rolls  by  you  on  the  Paseo,  may  only  have  accumulated  his  wealth  by 
selling  bacon  and  brandy  to  the  coloured  folk  of  the  Havana.  But,  as 
likely  as  not,  under  pretence  of  being  a  manufacturer,  he  has  been  in 
league  with  French  smugglers,  one  of  whose  great  depots  is,  or  used  to  be, 
Huesca,  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Arragon.  Or  he  has  made  a 
great  coup  through  the  blackest  jobbery,  as  a  contractor  for  railways,  the 
history  of  which,  in  Spain,  rivals  anything  described  in  Gil  Bias.  But 
however  he  has  acquired  his  money,  the  Catalan  is  essentially  a  shopkeeper 
rather  than  a  merchant  in  the  honourable  old  English  sense.  He  has 
none  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  men  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
Dundee  ;  founds  no  schools,  gardens,  picture-galleries,  or  libraries.  The 
port  of  Barcelona,  for  instance,  needs  dredging,  enlarging,  protecting ;  to 
raise  the  port  dues  is  all  that  occurs  to  a  Catalan  capitalist,  or  his  govern- 
ment, by  way  of  remedy.  Now,  this  policy  defeats  itself,  as  far  as  the  nation 
is  concerned ;  since  foreigners  raise  the  freights  proportionately,  and  so,  the 
increase  falls  upon  the  Spanish  consumer  at  last.  And  in  the  same  way, 
the  protection  which  the  same  man  clamours  for,  condemns  his  fellow- 
.  countrymen  to  wear  inferior  clothes,  or  to  pay  high  for  foreign  goo^s 
smuggled  and  over-taxed.  An  English  gentleman  in  Barcelona  having 
clothes  sent  him  by  his  London  tailor,  through  Marseilles,  has  to  pay 
fifty  per  cent,  upon  them,  twenty-five  because  they  are  "  clothes  made," 
and  the  other  twenty-five  because  they  are  "goods  prohibited."  And  it 
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is  worth  his  while.  The  last  article  is  rigidly  enforced,  since  the  authorities 
of  the  custom-house  divide  the  plunder.  And  the  Spanish  officials,  when 
not  corrupt  cheats, — as  often  happens, — are  greedy  as  kites  in  any  case. 
There  are  far  too  many  of  them,  to  begin  with;  they  are  badly  and 
irregularly  paid  ;  their  appointments  are  jobs,  and  they  know  that  they 
will  be  turned  out  by  rival  jobbers  at  the  next  change  of  government. 
The  testing  question  of  the  late  revolution,  in  the  long  run,  will  be — what 
has  it  done  to  improve  this  state  of  things  ?  The  fall  of  the  Bourbons 
was  an  undoubted  good,  to  begin  with  ;  but  it  is  now  high  time  to 
substitute  something  better  for  them.  Catalonia's  political  contribution, 
I  grieve  to  say,  has  not  been  valuable.  The  political  "  Lions  of  Catalonia" 
are  mere  lions'  skins :  republicans  of  the  French  type,  without  French 
brains  or  vigour.  One  of  them  has  tried  blasphemy  by  way  of  reforming 
the  church ;  and  all  have  done  their  best  to  hamper  their  feeble  brother 
Catalan,  Figuerola,  the  Finance  Minister,  in  his  well-meaning  but  awkward 
attempts  to  forward  the  cause  of  free  trade. 

Considering  the  claims  to  a  great  mediaeval  position  made  for  Barcelona, 
her  ancient  public  buildings  are  scarcely  up  to  the  mark,  and  must  not  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Low  Countries.  If  her  modern  life  is  best 
seen  in  the  Rambla,  her  ancient  life  is  best  mused  over  in  the  old  streets 
which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Bambla.  On  the  west,  indeed,  the  very 
ancient  monastery  of  St.  Pablo  well  deserves  inspection  ;  and  the  historic 
citadel  of  Monjuich  rises  over  the  city  and  sea,  crowned  with  many 
recollections,  —  however'  unfitly  provided  with  the  costly  artillery  of 
modern  war.  It  is  the  other  side,  however,  (to  your  left,  descending 
from  the  market  as  we  were  just  now,)  that  contains  the  kernel  of 
Barcelona's  historical  interest.  In  the  more  old-fashioned  calles  there, 
the  cosmopolitan,  quasi-French  character  of  the  town  disappears ;  but 
losing  in  brilliance,  it  gains  in  quaintness,  and  old  Spanish  effect.  High, 
narrow,  winding  streets  are  traversed,  with  projecting  roofs  and  water- 
spouts, like  those  of  Zaragoza.  You  drop  upon  deserted  old  edifices 
guarded,  apparently,  only  by  forgotten  trees.  Lofty  lanes,  paved  with 
irregular  white  stones,  seem  to  slide  you  gently  down  at  the  doors  of 
venerable  churches.  And,  after  wandering  no  great  distance, — for,  as  in 
all  old  cities  long  walled  in,  much  life  is  stowed  in  these  lofty  houses, — 
you  find  that  you  have  seen  something  of  the  most  important  seats  of 
ancient  religion  and  civil  government:  the  Cathedral,  the  churches  of 
Mary  of  the  Pine,  and  Mary  of  the  Sea, — 

By  many  names  men  call  her, 
In  many  homes  she  dwells, — 

the  Town-hall,  or  Casas  Consistoriales,  the  Parliament- house,  or  Casa  de  la 
Biputacion.  Much  is  altered  and  spoiled ;  and  it  is  impossible,  perhaps, 
to  find  a  single  relic  of  the  old  Barcelona,  which  one  can  contemplate 
without  condemning  the  new. 

For  my  own  part,  my  favourite  way  of  entering  the  Cathedral  of 
Barcelona  is  not  up  the  broad  steps  which  front  it — not  by  the  main  door 
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below  the  pale-coloured  wide- extending  fachada.  I  like  to  step  down  into 
the  old  cloisters  out  of  the  narrow  quiet  street  which  contains — in  com- 
fortable proximity  to  the  sacred  building — the  sleepy,  silent  palace  of  the 
•obispoj  or  bishop.  No  kitchens  of  a  Spanish  city  could  be  cooler  or  more 
silent,  in  the  interval  between  a  grand  ball  given  by  a  British  squadron 
and  its  sailing — (and  here  I  am  using  a  strong  comparison,  and  I  know  it !) 
— than  those  old  cloisters.  Their  desolation,  nay,  their  seediness — (though 
seediness  is  properly  the  prose  of  decay,  as  distinct  from  its  poetry) — -add 
to  their  charm.  The  flagstones  below  you  are  dirty  and  uneven ;  you  can 
barely  distinguish  the  symbols  on  them  of  the  forgotten  Catalan  traders 
at  rest  beneath.  In  the  chapels  round  the  sides,  whatever  is  ancient  is 
neglected,  whatever  is  modem  is  tawdry.  Their  highly  curious  and  beau- 
tiful ironwork  is  encrusted  and  mouldering ;  the  paintings  behind  are  dim 
and  dying ;  and  the  deep  religious  sentiment  of  their  quaint  figures  seems 
to  struggle  through  the  mist  of  time  to  make  itself  felt.  But  nature  comes 
to  the  rescue.  The  open  court  is  all  alive  with  tall  orange  and  lemon- 
trees  ;  and  a  fountain,  itself  of  interesting  workmanship,  sends  up,  to 
meet  the  constant  sunshine,  a  perpetual  play  of  sparkling  water.  To 
stand  against  the  rails  of  this  garden- court,  and  look  up  at  the  belfry- 
towers — visible  all  over  the  Barcelonese  plain — of  the  cathedral,  is  a  good 
way  of  seizing  its  external  effects/''  The  chapels  gain  upon  you  by 
increased  study ;  they,  and  the  brilliant  Southern  nature  in  the  court, 
relieve  each  other  mutually.  Nor  is  a  touch  of  homely  comedy  wanting 
to  these  cloisters.  From  time  immemorial,  what  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
call  a  chapter  of  geese  has  occupied  the  court,  and  refreshed  itself  at  the 
fountain ;  and  as  Spain  is  going  on  at  present,  their  order  may  outlast 
that  of  the  canons.  Indeed,  they  are  surer  of  their  provision  than  the 
canons  as  it  is ;  for,  since  the  revolution,  the  clergy  have  been  constantly 
kept  waiting  for  their  paj7. 

Often  in  the  afternoons,  after  musing  in  these  cloisters  over  the  decay 
of  Spain,  and  its  obstinate  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
whose  spirit  it  has  lost,  and  whose  monuments  it  allows  to  rot  when  it 
does  not  destroy  them,  I  pass  into  the  cathedral,  and  hear  the  canons 
chant  the  vespers.  There  are,  perhaps,  not  twenty  persons  present  under 
the  lofty  roof,  with  its  slender  graceful  columns,  at  these  services,  on 
ordinary  days,  to  hear  the  monotonous  roll  rising  within  the  choir  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  to  see  the  waning  light  diffuse  itself  through 
the  painted  glass  of  the  dim,  gravely  beautiful,  rather  than  grand  or  awful 
pile.  Within,  as  without  our  cathedral,  a  comic  Catalan  element  relieves 
the  severity  of  reverence.  There  is  a  breed  of  geese  in  the  cloisters. 
There  is  a  "Saracen's  head"  hanging  from  the  organ,  fierce,  hirsute, 
decked  with  earrings.  The  carving  of  the  seats  of  the  choir,  the  chapel 
crypt  below  the  altar,  and,  of  course,  many  other  things  here,  are  truly 
remarkable.  But  my  object  is  to  view  each  of  my  "  lions  "  as  a  whole  ; 

*  Mr.  Street  has  happily  selected  a  point  from  which  to  draw  them  in  his  Gothic 
Architecture  of  Spain. 
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to  specify  and  characterize  the  elements  which  compose  them ;  not  to 
analyze  or  describe  those  elements  in  detail. 

As  to  this  special  element, — the  old  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Barcelona,  symbol  of  the  vigorous  faith  of  the  days  of  the  city's  greatness, — 
it  is  best  studied,  by  one  who  has  already  seen  the  cathedral,  in  the 
churches  named  before,  that  of  Mary  of  the  Pine  and  Mary  of  the  Sea. 
The  Norman  contribution  to  Catalan  architecture  has  often  been  pointed 
out.  Those  churches,  also,  are  large,  open,  popular  churches  in  their 
arrangements,  fit  for  a  city  which  rose  by  the  sea.  Indeed,  though 
Barcelona  is  now  mainly  a  manufacturing  place,  its  ancient  and  historical 
analogies  are  rather  with  Bristol  than  with  Manchester.  Its  position  was 
made  by  mediaeval  institutions  and  foreign  trade ;  and  whatever  structures  of 
any  real  greatness  of  character  still  exist  bear  the  stamp  of  old  times.  In  the 
middle  ages,  Barcelona  was  high,  now  she  is  only  respectable.  Accord- 
ingly, with  many  traces  of  the  antique  world  which  give  her  a  tinge  of 
poetiy,  she  is  indebted  for  her  modern  attraction,  rather  to  her  Mediter- 
ranean site  and  climate,  than  to  any  use  she  has .  made  of  her  modern 
prosperity.  The  Diario  de  Barcelona  (a  fogyish,  a  provincial,  but 
respectable  print,)  lately  remarked,  mournfully,  that  their  city  was  the 
only  one  of  its  size  without  a  museum.  And  this  is  true,  for  the  visitor 
asking  after  an  institution  of  the  kind,  and  learning  that  there  is  something 
bearing  the  name  in  the  Rieria  de  San  Juan,  will  be  strangely  disappointed 
if  he  takes  his  informant  at  his  word.  He  will  find  a  handful  of  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  another  handful  of  fragments  of  mediaeval  ruins,  lying  round 
the  court-yard  of  what  was  once  a  monastery  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  If  he  penetrates  further  he  will  be  shown  some  vaults  or 
cellars  in  which  lie  in  dusty  degradation,  cheek  by  jowl,  the  wrecks  of  the 
two  civilizations — the  classical  and  the  mediaeval  —  that  have  formed 
Europe.  A  forlorner  sight  I  never  beheld.  In  one  corner,  partially 
visible,  and  stained  with  dirt,  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  the  reliefs  over 
which  are  full  of  grace  and  nature.  The  faces  of  some  of  the  figures  are 
much  worn, — water-eaten  during  the  long  period  when  this  sarcophagus 
did  duty  as  a  tank,  horse-trough,  or  something  of  the  kind,  at  an  hotel. 
In  another  corner  is  another  sarcophagus  with  figures  of  not  less  excellence. 
A  huge  phallic  figure  of  Terminus,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  almost  jostles 
the  tomb  of  a  prelate  ;  and  stands  against  the  wall  not  many  yards  from 
a  tender  marble  Madonna,  whose  face  is  the  very  ideal  of  spiritualised 
womanhood.  A  mailed  crusader  is  slumbering  near  medallions  of  the 
heads  of  Roman  ladies,  and  a  stone  coffin  containing  a  human  skull 
and  bones  lies  open  close  by.  What  is,  perhaps,  the  darkest  corner  of 
these  cellars  contains  a  heap  of  Roman  amphora,  and  several  busts  of 
emperors  or  generals.  Everything  is  on  the  floor  in  disorder,  unarranged 
and  uncared  for.  In  short,  the  place  is  a  lumber-room,  a  charnel-house 
of  the  arts.  And  the  desolation  of  the  mediaeval  remains  is  quite  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  Roman  remains.  The  Pagans  are  not  a  bit  worse 
treated  than  the  Catholics  of  a  few  centuries  since,  whose  religion  is  still 
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flourishing,  and  was,  till  within  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  only  religion  tolerated 
in  the  country. 

And  the  work  of  destruction,  be  it  observed,  is  still  going  on. 
Travellers  may  look  in  vain  for  valuable  curiosities  which  existed  when 
Mr.  Ford  was  preparing  his  edition  of  1855.  Since  September  last,  there 
have  been  knocked  down  by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  old  church  of 
San  Miguel,  the  church  (with  its  convent)  of  Junqueras,  and  the  convent 
of  nuns  called  the  Jerusalem.  The  first  of  jthese  edifices  contained  a 
famous  marine  mosaic,  now  buried  in  the  earth ;  and  the  cloisters  of 
the  second  were  esteemed  of  quite  singular  beauty.  There  is  little 
difference  in  Spain  between  the  man  of  conservatism  and  the  man  of 
change,  as  regards  things  literary  or  scientific.  The  priest  hates  learning, 
as  implying  criticism  and  inquiry,  and  bringing  Pagan  speculation  and 
literature  into  prominence.  The  demagogue  hates  it  as  savouring  of  the 
past,  towards  which  he  has  the  blind  rancour  of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tionists. Between  the  two,  all  life  intellectual  languishes  ;  and  education 
is  an  affair  of  empty  pretence.  In  this  former  Eoman  colony,  this  former 
seat  of  a  court,  with  its  bishopric  and  university,  I  should  not  know 
where  to  go  if  I  wanted  to  buy  a  Horace,  or  the  very  commonest  English 
book.  The  barber-surgeon  still  bleeds ;  the  patient,  dissatisfied  with  his 
doctor,  sends  for  a  witch;  the  dead  poor  are  buried  like  dogs.  The 
beautiful  blue  water  of  the  port  is  poisoned  from  execrable  drainage.  Yet, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  are  so  strong,  that  when  the  last  severe  attack  of 
cholera  fell  upon  the  town,  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  brought 
by  a  (perfectly  healthy)  English  squadron  which  had  visited  the  roadstead 
(there  is  not  water  nor  room  for  large  vessels  inside  the  port,)  a  little  while 
before.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  such  a  rush  to  escape,  that  hundreds 
of  people  had  to  sleep  at  the  railway  stations. 

Barring  the  risk  of  a  whiff  or  two  of  a  kind  which  everybody  can  fancy 
from  what  has  been  said,  I  know  nothing  more  delightful,  more  gently 
exhilarating, — as  distinct  from  the  rough  stimulant  of  northern  brine, — 
than  to  loiter  in  the  breeze  which  comes  up  from  the  southward  and  west- 
ward across  the  lovely  water,  upon  the  broad  walk  facing  the  harbour 
above  the  sea-wall.  The  city  lies  behind  you  with  the  old  Monjuich 
watching  over  it  at  the  west.  To  the  east  the  eye  glides  over  the  long 
ranges  of  hills.  The  port  has  the  vessels  and  flags  of  many  nations 
nestling  close  up  to  its  suburb  of  Barcelonetta.  All  is  light  and  colour, 
from  a  sky  worthy  of  the  sea,  and  a  sea  worthy  of  the  sky.  The  boats 
with  their  lateen-sails — most  wing-like  of  all  sails — give  a  life  of  their 
own  to  the  delicate  blue  of  the  sea- wave.  The  troubles  and  barbarisms  of 
the  hour  move  away  and  leave  you  alone  with  tranquillizing  natural 
beauty,  and  the  deep  sweet  charm  of  classical  recollection. 
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[Translated  by  ALGERNON  BERHAM  MITFORD,  Secretary  to  H.M.'s  Legation  in  Japan.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

SERMONS  in  Japan  are  not  delivered  as  part  of  a  service  on  a  special  day 
of  the  week,  but  are  preached  in  courses,  the  delivery  occupying  about  a 
fortnight,  two  sermons  being  given .  each  day.  In  a  great  many  cases  the 
preachers  are  itinerant  priests,  who  go  from  town  to  town,  and  village  to 
village,  lecturing.  The  locale  is  usually  the  main  hall  of  a  temple,  or  the 
guest-room  of  the  resident  priest.  The  audiences  are  composed  of  old 
people  who,  finding  themselves  near  their  end,  wish  to  make  their  peace 
with  heaven,  and  young  girls  who  attend,  doubtless,  with  every  intention 
of  profiting,  but  forget,  as  soon  as  they  get  outside '  the  door,  everything 
they  have  heard  within.  There  are,  of  course,  no  pews  or  benches.  The 
congregation  squat  on  the  mats,  the  preacher  being  accommodated  with  a 
cushion  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  In  front  of  him  is  a  reading-desk, 
on  which  he  lays  his  sermon,  and  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  fan  with  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  raps  the  desk  to  emphasize  his  delivery,  and  wake 
the  slumbering.  Between  the  two  sermons  occurs  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes,  introduced  by  the  priest,  with  the  words,  "  Well,  let's  take  a 
puff"  (of tobacco). 

The  following  sermon  is  by  a  preacher  of  the  "  Shingaku  "  sect, 
which  professes  to  combine  all  that  is  excellent  in  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
and  Shintoism.  It  maintains  the  original  goodness  of  the  human  heart, 
and  teaches  that  we  have  only  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  conscience 
implanted  in  us  at  our  birth,  in  order  to  be  right. 

The  text  is  taken  from  the  Chinese  Classical  Books,  just  as  we  take 
ours  from  the  Bible.  Jokes,  stories,  and  pointed  applications  to  members 
of  the  congregation  are  as  common  in  these  sermons  as  dry,  rigid  formality 
is  with  us. 

Moshi  f  says,  "  Benevolence  is  the  heart  of  man,  Righteousness  is 
the  path  of  man.  How  lamentable  a  thing  is  it  to  leave  the  path  and  go 
astray,  to  cast  away  the  heart  and  not  know  where  to  seek  for  it." 

The  text  is  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  Koshi  (Chin :  Kao  Tsu),  in 
Moshi.  Now  this  quality,  which  we  call  benevolence,  has  been  the  subject 
of  commentaries  by  many  teachers,  but  as  these  commentaries  have  been 
difficult  of  comprehension,  they  are  too  hard  to  enter  the  ears  of  women 

*  The  Sermons  of  Kiu  O,  vol.  i.  sermon  3. 

f  Moshi,  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Philosopher 
Meng  Tsu,  whom  Europeans  call  Mencius. 
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and  children.  It  is  of  this  benevolence  that,  using  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, I  mean  to  treat.  A  long  time  ago  there  lived  at  Kioto  a  great 
physician,  called  Imaoji — I  forget  his  other  name  ;  he  was  a  very  famous 
man.  Once  upon  a  time  a  man,  from  a  place  called  Kuramaguchi, 
advertised  for  sale  a  medicine  which  he  had  compounded  against  the 
cholera,  and  got  Imaoji  to  write  a  puff  for  him.  Imaoji,  instead  of  calling 
the  medicine  in  the  puff  a  specific  against  the  cholera,  mis-spelt  the  word 
cholera,  so  as  to  make  it  simpler ;  when  the  man  who  had  employed  him 
went  and  taxed  him  with  this,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  done  it  so  ?  he 
answered  with  a  smile,  "As  Kuramaguchi  is  an  approach  to  the  capital 
from  the  country,  the  passers-by  are  but  poor  peasants  and  woodmen  from 
the  hills ;  if  I  had  written  '  cholera '  at  length  they  would  have  been 
puzzled  by  it,  so  I  wrote  it  in  a  simple  way  that  should  pass  current  with 
every  one.  Truth  itself  loses  its  value  if  people  don't  understand  it. 
What  does  it  signify  how  I  spelt  the  word  cholera,  so  long  as  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  is  unimpaired  ?  "  Now  was  not  that  delightful  ?  In  the 
same  way  the  doctrines  of  the  sages  are  mere  gibberish  to  women  and 
children  who  cannot  understand  them.  Now  my  sermons  are  not  written 
for  the  learned.  I  address  myself  to  farmers  and  tradesmen  who,  hard- 
pressed  by  their  daily  business,  have  no  time  for  study  ;  with  the  wish  to 
make  known  to  them  the  teachings  of  the  sages,  and  carrying  out  the  ideas 
of  my  teacher,  I  will  make  my  meaning  pretty  plain  by  bringing  forward 
examples  and  quaint  stories.  Thus,  by  blending  together  the  doctrines  of 
the  Shinto,  Buddhist,  and  other  schools,  we  shall  arrive  at  something  near 
the  true  principle  of  things.  Now  positively,  you  must  not  laugh,  if  I 
introduce  a  light  story  now  and  then  :  levity  is  not  my  object,  I  only  want 
to  put  things  in  a  plain  and  easy  manner. 

Well  then,  the  quality  which  we  call  benevolence  is,  in  fact,  a  perfec- 
tion, and  it  is  this  perfection  which  Moshi  spoke  of  as  the  heart  of  man. 
With  this  perfect  heart  men,  in  serving  their  parents,  attain  to  filial 
piety  ;  in  serving  their  masters  they  attain  to  fidelity ;  and  if  they  treat 
their  wives,  their  brethren,  and  their  friends,  in  the  same  spirit,  then  the 
principles  of  the  five  relations  of  life  will  harmonize  without  difficulty. 
As  for  putting  perfection  into  practice,  parents  have  the  special  duties  of 
parents  ;  children  have  the  special  duties  of  children  ;  husbands  have  the 
special  duties  of  husbands  ;  wives  have  the  special  duties  of  wives.  It  is 
when  all  these  special  duties  are  performed  without  a  fault,  that  true 
benevolence  is  reached,  and  that  again  is  the  true  heart  of  man. 

For  example,  take  this  fan.  Anyone  who  sees  it  knows  it  to  be  a  fan ; 
and  knowing  it  to  be  a  fan  no  one  would  think  of  using  it  to  blow  his  nose 
in :  the  special  use  of  a  fan  is  for  visits  of  ceremony,  or  else  it  is  opened 
in  order  to  raise  a  cooling  breeze  ;  it  serves  no  other  purpose.  In  the 
same  way  this  reading-desk  will  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  shelf;  again 
it  will  not  do  instead  of  a  pillow ;  so  you  see  a  reading-desk  also  has  its 
special  functions  for  which  you  must  use  it.  So  if  you  look  at  your 
parents  in  the  light  of  your  parents  and  treat  them  with  filial  piety,  that  is 
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the  special  duty  of  children.  That  is  true  benevolence,  that  is  the  heart 
of  man.  Now  although^  you  may  think  that  when  I  speak  in  this  way,  I 
am  speaking  of  others  and  not  of  yourselves,  believe  me  that  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  you  is  by  nature  pure  benevolence.  Now  I  am  just  taking 
down  your  hearts  as  a  shopman  does  goods  from  his  shelves,  and  pointing 
out  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  each :  but  if  you  will  not  lay  what  I  say 
to  your  own  accounts,  but  persist  in  thinking  that  it  is  all  anybody's 
business  but  yours,  all  my  labour  will  be  lost. 

Listen,  you  who  answer  your  parents  rudely  and  cause  them  to  weep  ; 
you  who  bring  grief  and  trouble  on  your  masters ;  you  who  cause  your 
husbands  to  fly  into  passions  ;  you  who  cause  your  wives  to  mourn  ;  you 
who  hate  your  younger  brothers  and  treat  your  elder  brothers  with 
contempt ;  you  who  sow  sorrow  broadcast  over  the  world :  what  are  you 
doing  but  blowing  your  noses  in  fans  and  using  reading-desks  as  pillows  ? 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  are  any  such  persons  here  ;  still  there  are 
plenty  of  them  to  be  found — say  in  the  back-streets  of  India  for  instance. 
Be  so  good  as  to  mind  what  I  have  said. 

Consider  carefully ;  if  a  man  is  born  with  a  naturally  bad  disposition, 
what  a  dreadful  thing  that  is  !  Happily  you  and  I  were  born  with  perfect 
hearts  which  we  would  not  change  for  a  thousand,  no  not  for  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  :  is  not  this  something  to  be  thankful  for  ? 

This  perfect  heart  is  called  in  my  discourses  "  the  original  heart  of 
man."  It  is  true  that  benevolence  is  also  called  the  original  heart  of 
man  ;  still  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  two.  However,  as  the 
inquiry  into  this  difference  would  be  tedious,  it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  look 
upon  this  original  heart  of  man  as  a  perfect  thing,  and  you  will  fall  into 
no  error.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  the  honour  of  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  everyone  of  you  who  are  present ;  yet  I  know  that  your  hearts  are 
perfect.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  if  you  say  that  which  you  ought  not  to 
say,  or  do  that  which  you  ought  not  to  do,  your  hearts  within  you  are  in 
some  mysterious  way  immediately  conscious  of  wrong.  "When  the  man 
that  has  a  perfect  heart  does  that  which  is  imperfect,  it  is  because  his 
heart  has  become  warped  and  turned  to  evil.  This  law  holds  good  for  all 
mankind.  What  says  the  old  song  ?  "  When  the  roaring  waterfall  is 
shivered  by  the  night- storm  the  moonlight  is  reflected  in  each  scattered 
drop."  *  Although  there  is  but  one  moon  she  suffices  to  illumine  each 
little  scattered  drop  !  Wonderful  are  the  laws  of  heaven !  So  the 
principle  of  benevolence,  which  is  but  one,  illumines  all  the  particles  that 
make  up  mankind.  Well  then,  the  perfection  of  the  human  heart  can  be 
calculated  to  a  nicety.  So  if  we  follow  the  impulses  of  our  perfect  heart 
in  whatever  we  undertake  we  shall  perform  our  special  duties,  and  filial 
piety  and  fidelity  will  come  to  us  spontaneously.  You  see  the  doctrines 
of  this  school  of  philosophy  are  quickly  learnt.  If  you  once  thoroughly 


The  moon  looks  on  many  brooks, 

The  brooks  see  but  one  moon." — T.  MOORE. 
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understand  this  there  will  be  no  difference  in  your  conduct,  and  that  of  a 
man  who  has  studied  a  hundred  years. 

Therefore  I  pray  you  to  follow  the  impulses  of  your  natural  heart. 
Place  it  before  you  as  a  teacher  and  study  its  precepts.  Your  heart  is  a 
convenient  teacher  to  employ  for  there  is  no  question  of  paying  fees,  and 
no  need  to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter  to  pay 
visits  of  ceremony  to  your  master  to  inquire  after  his  health.  What 
admirable  teaching  this  is  by  means  of  which  yqu  can  learn  filial  piety  and 
fidelity  so  easily  !  Still  suspicions  are  apt  to  arise  in  men's  minds  about 
things  that  seem  to  be  acquired  too  cheaply,  but  here  you  can  buy  a  good 
thing  cheap  and  spare  yourselves  the  vexation  of  having  paid  an  extrava- 
gant price  for  it.  I  repeat,  follow  the  impulses  of  your  hearts  with  all 
your  might.  In  the  Chid  yu,  the  second  of  the  Books  of  Confucius,  it  is 
certified  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  impulses  of  nature  are  the  true  paths  to 
follow,  therefore  you  may  set  to  work  in  this  direction  with  your  minds  at 
ease.  Righteousness  then  is  the  true  path,  and  righteousness  is  the 
avoidance  of  all  that  is  imperfect.  If  a  man  avoids  that  which  is  imper- 
fect there  is  no  need  to  point  out  how  dearly  he  will  be  beloved  by  all  his 
fellows.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ancients  have  defined  righteousness  as  that 
which  ought  to  be,  that  which  is  fitting.  If  a  man  be  a  retainer  it  is  good 
that  he  should  perform  his  service  to  his  lord  with  all  his  might.  If  a 
woman  be  married  it  is  good  that  she  should  treat  her  parents  in  law  with 
filial  piety  and  her  husband  with  reverence.  For  the  rest,  whatever  is 
good,  that  is  righteousness,  and  the  true  path  of  man. 

The  duty  of  man  has  been  compared  by  the  wise  men  of  old  to  a  high 
road.  If  you  want  to  go  to  Yedo  or  to  Nagasaki,  if  you  want  to  goout  to 
the  front  of  the  house  or  to  the  back  of  the  house,  if  you  wish  to  go  into 
the  next  room  or  into  some  closet  or  other,  there  is  a  right  road  to  each 
of  these  places  ;  if  you  do  not  follow  the  right  road,  scrambling  over  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  through  ditches,  crossing  mountains  and  desert  places, 
you  will  be  utterly  lost  and  bewildered.  In  the  same  way  if  a  man  does 
that  which  is  not  good  he  is  going  astray  from  the  high  road.  Filial  piety 
in  children,  virtue  in  wives,  truth  among  friends — but  why  enumerate  all 
these  things  which  are  patent  ?  All  these  are  the  right  road  and  good ; 
but  to  grieve  parents,  to  anger  husbands,  to  hate  and  to  breed  hate  in 
others ;  these  are  all  bad  things,  these  are  all  the  wrong  road.  To  follow 
these  is  to  plunge  into  rivers,  to  run  on  to  thorns,  to  jump  into  ditches, 
and  brings  thousands  upon  ten  thousands  of  disasters.  It  is  true  that 
if  we  do  not  pay  great  attention  we  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  the 
right  road ;  fortunately  we  have  heard  by  tradition  the  words  of  the 
learned  Nakazawa  Doni :  I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  in  good  time.  It 
happened  that  once  the  learned  Nakazawa  went  to  preach  at  Ikeda  in  the 
province  of  Sesshiu,  and  lodged  with  a  rich  family  of  the  lower  class. 
The  master  of  the  house,  who  was  particularly  fond  of  sermons,  enter- 
tained the  preacher  hospitably,  and  summoned  his  daughter,  a  girl 
«ome  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  to  wait  upon  him  at  dinner.  This 
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young  lady  was  not  only  very  pretty  but  also  had  charming  manners  ;  so 
she  arranged  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  made  tea,  and  played  upon  the  harp, 
and  laid  herself  out  to  please  the  learned  man  by  singing  songs.  The 
preacher  thanked  her  parents  for  all  this  and  said,  "  Really  it  must  be  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  educate  a  young  lady  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  this." 
The  parents  carried  away  by  their  feelings,  replied:  "Yes — when  she  is 
married  she  will  hardly  bring  shame  upon  her  husband's  family.  Besides 
what  she  did  now  she  can  weave  garlands  of  flowers  round  torches,  and 
we  had  her  taught  to  paint  a  little."  And  as  they  began  to  show  a  little 
conceit,  the  preacher  said:  "I  am  sure  this  is  something  quite  out  of  the 
common  run.  Of  course  she  knows  how  to  rub  the  shoulders  and  loins, 
and  has  learnt  the  art  of  shampooing?"  The  master  of  the  house 
bristled  up  at  this,  and  answered:  "I  maybe  very  poor,  but  I've  not 
fallen  SD  low  as  to  let  my  daughter  learn  shampooing."  The  learned 
man  smiling,  replied  :  "I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake  when  you  put 
yourself  in  a  rage.  No  matter  whether  her  family  be  rich  or  poor,  when 
a  woman  is  performing  her  duties  in  her  husband's  house  she  must  look 
upon  her  husband's  parents  as  her  own.  If  her  honoured  father-in-law  or 
mother-in-law  fall  ill,  her  being  able  to  plait  flowers,  and  paint  pictures, 
ancl  make  tea,  will  be  of  no  use  in  the  sick-room.  To  shampoo  her 
parents-in-law  and  nurse  them  affectionately,  without  employing  either 
shampooer  or  servant-maid,  is  the  right  path  of  a  daughter-in-law.  Do- 
you  mean  to  say  that  your  daughter  has  not  yet  learnt  shampooing,  art 
art  which  is  essential  to  her  following  the  right  path  of  a  wife  ?  That  is. 
what  I  meant  to  ask  just  now.  So  useful  a  study  is  very  important."  At 
this  the  master  of  the  house  was  ashamed,  and  blushing,  made  many 
apologies,  as  I  have  heard.  Certainly  the  harp  and  guitar  are  very  good 
things  in  their  way,  but  to  attend  to  nursing  their  parents  is  the  right  road 
of  children.  Lay  this  story  to  heart  and  consider  attentively  where  the 
right  road  lies.  People  who  live  near  haunts  of  pleasure,  become  at  last 
so  fond  of  pleasure  that  they  teach  their  daughters  •  nothing  but  how  to 
play  on  the  harp  and  guitar,  and  train  them  up  in  the  manners  and  ways 
of  singing  girls,  but  teach  them  nothing  of  their  duties  as  daughters,  and 
then  very  often  they  escape  from  their  parents'  watchfulness  and  elope. 
Nor  is  this  the  fault  of  the  girls  themselves,  but  the  fault  of  the  education 
which  they  have  received  from  their  parents.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  harp  and  guitar  and  songs  and  dramas  are  useless  things.  If  you 
listen  attentively  all  our  songs  incite  to  virtue  and  condemn  vice.  In 
the  song  called  "  The  Four  Sleeves  "  for  instance,  there  is  the  passage  : 
"  If  people  knew  beforehand  all  the  misery  that  it  brings,  there  would- 
be  less  going  out  with  young  ladies  to  look  at  the  flowers  at  night." 
Please  give  your  attention  to  this  piece  of  poetry.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  it.  When  a  young  man  and  a  young  lady  set  up  a  flirtation  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  they  think  that  it  will  all  be  very  delightful, 
and  find  themselves  very  much  deceived.  If  they  knew  what  a  sad  and 
cruel  world  this  is,  they  would  not  act  as  they  do.  The  quotation  is 
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from  a  song  of  remorse.  This  sort  of  thing  happens  but  too  often  in 
the  world. 

When  a  man  marries  a  wife  he  thinks  how  happy  he  will  be,  and  how 
pleasant  it  will  be  keeping  house  on  his  own  account ;  but,  before  the 
bottom  of  the  family  kettle  has  been  scorched  black,  he  will  be  like  a  man 
learning  to  swim  in  a  field,  with  his  ideas  all  turned  topsy-turvy, — and, 
contrary  to  all  his  expectations,  he  will  find  the  pleasure  of  housekeeping 
to  be  all  a  delusion.  Look  at  that  woman  there  !  Haunted  by  her  cares,  she 
takes  no  heed  of  her  hair,  or  of  her  personal  appearance.  With  her  head 
all  untidy,  her  apron  tied  round  her  as  a  girdle,  with  a  baby  twisted  into 
the  bosom  of  her  dress,  she  carries  some  wretched  bean-sauce  which  she 
has  been  out  to  buy.  What  sort  of  creature  is  this  ?  This  all  comes  of 
not  listening  to  the  warnings  of  parents,  and  of  not  waiting  for  the  proper 
time,  but  rushing  suddenly  into  housekeeping : — and  who  is  to  blame  in 
the  matter  ?  Passion,  which  does  not  pause  to  reflect.  A  child  of  five  or  six 
years  will  never  think  of  learning  to  play  the  guitar  for  its  own  pleasure. 
What  a  ten  million  times  miserable  thing  it  is  when  parents,  making 
their  little  girls  hug  a  great  guitar,  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  poor  little 
things  playing  on  instruments  big  enough  for  them  to  climb  upon,  and 
squeaking  out  songs  in  their  shrill  treble  voices.  Now  I  must  beg  you  ta 
listen  to  me  carefully.  If  you  get  confused  and  don't  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out, your  children,  brought  up  upon  harp  and  guitar-playing,  will  be 
abandoning  their  parents,  and  running  away  secretly.  Depend  upon  it, 
from  all  that  is  licentious  and  meretricious,  something  monstrous  will 
come  forth.  The  poet  who  wrote  "  The  Four  Sleeves,"  regarded  it  as  the 
right  path  of  instruction  to  convey  a  warning  against  vice.  But  the 
theatre,  and  dramas,  and  fashionable  songs, — if  the  moral  that  they 
convey  is  missed, — are  a  very  great  mistake.  Although  you  may  think  it 
very  right  and  proper  that  a  young  lady  should  practise  nothing  but  the 
harp  and  guitar  until  her  marriage,  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not  so ;  for  if 
she  misses  the  moral  of  her  songs  and  music,  there  is  the  danger  of  her 
falling  in  love  with  some  man  and  eloping.  While  on  this  subject,  I  have 
an  amusing  story  to  tell  you. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  frog,  who  lived  at  Kioto,  had  long  been  desirous 
of  going  to  see  Osaka.  One  spring,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  started 
off  to  see  Osaka  and  all  its  famous  places.  By  a  series  of  hops  on  all 
fours  he  reached  a  temple  opposite  Nishi-no-Oka,  and  thence  by  the 
western  road  he  arrived  at  Yamazaki,  and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain 
called  Tenozan.  Now  it  so  happened  that  a  frog  from  Osaka  had 
determined  to  visit  Kioto,  and  had  also  ascended  Tenozan,  and  on  the 
summit  the  two  frogs  met,  made  acquaintance,  and  told  one  another 
their  intentions ;  so  they  began  to  complain  about  all  the  trouble  they 
had  gone  through  and  had  only  arrived  half  way  after  all.  If  they  went 
on  to  Osaka  and  Kioto  their  legs  and  loins  would  certainly  not  hold  out : 
here  was  the  famous  mountain  of  Tenozan,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
whole  of  Kioto  and  Osaka  could  be  seen  :  if  they  stood  on  tiptoe  and 
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stretched  their  backs  and  looked  at  the  view,  they  would  save  themselves 
from  stiff  legs.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  they  both  stood  up  on 
tiptoe  and  looked  about  them;  when  the  Kioto  frog  said,  "Really, 
looking  at  the  famous  places  of  Osaka  which  I  have  heard  so  much  about, 
they  don't  seem  to  me  to  differ  a  bit  from  Kioto.  Instead  of  giving 
myself  any  further  trouble  to  go  on,  I  shall  just  return  home."  The 
Osaka  frog,  blinking  with  his  eyes,  said,  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 
"  Well,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this  Kioto  being  as  beautiful 
as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  just  Osaka  over  again.  We  had  better  go  home." 
And  so  the  two  frogs  politely  bowing  to  one  another,  hopped  off  home 
with  an  important  swagger. 

Now  although  this  is  a  very  funny  little  story,  you  will  not  understand 
the  drift  of  it  at  once.  The  frogs  thought  that  they  were  looking  in  front 
of  them,  but  as  when  they  stood  up  their  eyes  were  in  the  back  of  their 
heads,  each  was  looking  at  his  native  place  all  the  while  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  looking  at  the  place  he  wished  to  go  to.  The  frogs  stared 
to  any  amount  it  is  true,  but  then  they  did  not  take  care  that  the  object 
looked  at  was  the  right  object,  and  so  it  was  that  they  fell  into  error. 
Please  listen  attentively.  A  certain  poet  says,  "  Wonderful  are  the  frogs  ! 
though  they  go  on  all  fours  in  an  attitude  of  humility,  their  eyes  are 
always  turned  ambitiously  upwards."  A  delightful  poem  !  Men,  although 
they  say  with  their  mouths,  "  Yes,  yes.  Your  wishes  shall  be~obeyed  : — 
certainly,  certainly,  you  are  perfectly  right,"  are  like  frogs  with  their 
eyes  turned  upward.  Yain  fools,  meddlers  ready  to  undertake  any  job, 
however  much  above  their  powers.  This  is  what  is  called  in  the  text 
"casting  away  your  heart,  and  not  knowing  where  to  seek  for  it." 
Although  these  men  profess  to  undertake  any  earthly  thing,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  leave  them  to  themselves — they  are  unequal  to  the 
task :  and  if  you  tell  them  this,  they  answer,  "  By  the  labour  of  our  own 
bodies  we  earn  our  money,  and  the  food  of  our  mouths  is  of  our  own 
getting.  We  are  under  obligations  to  no  man.  If  we  did  not  depend 
upon  ourselves,  how  could  we  live  in  the  world  ?  "  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  use  these  words  "myself,"  and  "my  own,"  thoughtlessly  and 
at  random.  How  false  is  this  belief  that  they  profess  !  If  there  were  no 
system  of  government  by  superiors,  but  an  anarchy,  then  people  who 
vaunt  themselves  and  their  own  powers  would  not  stand  for  a  day.  In  the 
old  days,  at  the  time  of  the  war  at  Icnino-tani,  Minamoto  no  Yoshitsuhe* 
left  Mikusa  in  the  province  of  Tamba,  and  attacked  Setsu.  Overtaken 
by  the  night  among  the  mountains,  he  knew  not  what  road  to  follow  :  so 
he  sent  for  his  retainer,  Benkei,  of  the  temple  called  Musashi,  and  told 
him  to  light  the  "  big  torches "  as  they  had  agreed  upon.  Benkei 
received  his  orders  and  transmitted  them  to  the  troops,  who  immediately 
dispersed  through  all  the  valleys  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the 


*  Yoshitsune,  a  great  warrior  of  the  12th  century,  younger  brother  to  Yoritoms, 
the  founder  of  the  Shogunate. 
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inhabitants,  so  that  one  and  all  blazed  up,  and,  thanks  to  the  light  of  this 
fire,  they  reached  Ichino-tani,  as  the  story  goes.  If  you  think  attentively, 
you  will  see  the  allusion.  Those  who  boast  about  my  warehouse,  my 
house,  my  farm,  my  daughter,  my  wife,  hawking  about  this  "  My  "  of 
theirs  like  pedlers, — let  there  once  come  trouble  and  war  in  the  world, 
and  for  all  their  vaingloriousness  they  will  be  as  helpless  as  turtles.  Let 
them  be  thankful  that  peace  is  established  throughout  the  world.  The 
humane  government  reaches  to  every  frontier  :  the  officials  of  every 
department  keep  watch  night  and  day :  when  a  man  sleeps  under  his  roof 
at  night,  how  can  he  say  that  it  is  thanks  to  himself  that  he  stretches  his 
limbs  in  slumber  ?  You  go  your  rounds  to  see  that  the  shutters  are 
closed,  and  the  front-door  fast,  and,  having  taken  every  precaution,  you 
lay  yourself  down  to  rest  in  peace.  And  what  a  precaution  after  all !  A 
board,  four- tenths  of  an  inch  thick,  planed  down  front  and  rear  until  it  is 
only  two -tenths  of  an  inch  thick.  A  fine  precaution  in  very  truth  !  A 
precaution  which  may  be  blown  down  with  a  breath.  Do  you  suppose 
such  a  thing  as  that  would  frighten  a  thief  from  breaking  in  ?  This  is  the 
state  of  the  case.  Here  are  men  who,  by  the  benevolence  and  virtue  of 
their  rulers,  live  in  a  delightful  world,  and  yet,  forgetting  the  mysterious 
Providence  that  watches  over  them,  keep  on  singing  their  own  praises. 
Selfish  egoists  !  "  My  property  amounts  to  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver. 
I  may  sleep  with  my  eyes  turned  up,  and  eat  and  take  my  pleasure 
if  I  live,  for  five  hundred  or  for  seven  hundred  years.  I  have 
five  warehouses  and  twenty-five  houses.  I  hold  other  people's  bills  for 
fifteen  hundred  ounces  of  silver."  And  so  he  dances  a  fling  *  for  joy,  and 
has  no  fear  lest  poverty  should  come  upon  him  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years.  Minds  like  frogs  with  eyes  in  the  middle  of  their  backs !  Fool- 
hardy thoughts  !  A  trusty  castle  of  defence  indeed  !  How  little  can  it  be 
depended  upon  !  And  when  such  men  are  sleeping  quietly  how  can  they 
tell  that  their  houses  may  not  be  turned  into  those  "  big  torches  "  we  were 
talking  about  just  now,  or  that  a  great  earthquake  will  not  be  upheaved  ? 
Such  are  the  chances  of  this  fitful  world  ! 

With  regard  to  the  danger  of  over- confidence,  I  have  a  little  tale  to 
tell  you.  Be  so  good  as  to  wake  up  from  drowsiness  and  listen  attentively. 
There  is  a  certain  powerful  murex,  the  surzaye,  with  a  very  strong 
lid  to  its  shell.  Now  this  clam,  if  it  hears  that  there  is  any  danger  astir, 
shuts  up  its  shell  from  within  with  a  loud  noise,  and  thinks  itself  perfectly 
safe.  One  day  a  snapper  and  another  fish,  lost  in  envy  at  this,  said  :  "  What 
a  strong  castle  this  is  of  yours,  Mr.  Murex ;  when  you  shut  up  your  lid 
from  within,  nobody  can  so  much  as  point  a  finger  at  you.  A  capital 
figure  you  make,  sir."  When  he  heard  this,  the  murex,  stroking  his 
beard,  replied :  "  Well  gentlemen,  although  you  are  so  good  as  to  say  so, 
it's  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  safety  :  still  when  I  shut  myself  up 
thus,  I  do  not  feel  much  anxiety."  And  as  he  was  speaking  thus,  with  the 
pride  that  apes  humility,  there  came  the  noise  of  a  great  splash,  and  the 
*  Literally,  "A  dance  of  the  province  Tosa." 
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inures,  shutting  up  his  lid  as  quickly  as  possible,  kept  quite  still,  and 
thought  to  himself  what  in  the  world  the  noise  could  be.  Could  it  be  a 
net  ?  Could  it  be  a  fish-hook  ?  What  a  bore  it  was  always  having  to  keep 
such  a  sharp  look-out !  Were  the  snapper  and  the  other  fish  caught  ?  he 
wondered,  and  he  felt  quite  anxious  about  them  :  however,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  safe.  And  so  the  time  passed,  and  when  he  thought  all  was  safe  he 
stealthily  opened  his  shell  and  slipped  out  his  head,  and  looked  all  round 
him.  There  seemed  to  be  something  wrong,  something  with  which  he 
was  not  familiar.  As  he  looked  a  little  more  carefully,  lo  and  behold  ! 
there  he  was  in  a  fishmonger's  shop,  with  a  card  marked  sixteen  cash 
on  his  back !  Poor  shellfish  !  I  think  there  are  some  people  not  unlike 
him  to  be  found  in  China  and  India.  How  little  self  is  to  be  depended 
upon  !  There  is  a  moral  poem  which  says  :  "  It  is  easier  to  ascend  to  the 
cloudy  heaven  without  a  ladder  than  to  depend  entirely  on  oneself." 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  text,  "  If  a  man  casts  his  heart  from  him 
he  knows  not  where  to  seek  for  it."  Think  twice  upon  everything  that 
you  do.  To  take  no  care  for  the  examination  of  .that  which  relates  to 
yourself,  but  to  look  only  at  that  which  concerns  others,  is  to  cast  your 
heart  from  you.  Casting  your  heart  from  you  does  not  mean  that  your 
heart  actually  leaves  you :  what  is  meant  is  that  you  do  not  examine  your 
own  conscience.  Nor  must  you  think  that  what  I  have  said  upon  this 
point  of  self-confidence  applies  only  to  wealth  and  riches.  To  rely  on 
your  talents,  to  rely  on  the  services  you  have  rendered,  to  rely  on  your 
cleverness,  to  rely  on  your  judgment,  to  rely  on  your  strength,  to  rely  on 
your  rank,  and  to  think  yourself  secure  in  the  possession  of  these,  is  to 
place  yourselves  in  the  same  category  with  the  murex  in  the  story.  In  all 
things  examine  your  own  consciences.  The  examination  of  your  own 
hearts  is  above  all  essential. 

Here  the  preacher  leaves  his  place. 
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MR.  CREECH,  it  is  said,  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  Lucretius  which  he  was 
translating,  '*  Mem. — When  I  have  finished  my  book,  I  must  kill  myself," 
and  he  carried  out  his  resolution.  This  story,  true  or  false,  is  reported 
by  Voltaire  as  characteristic  of  English  manners,  and  represents  a  current 
French  theory  as  to  our  national  tastes.  Life  in  England,  if  we  may 
venture  to  draw  the  moral  of  the  anecdote,  is  a  dreary  vista  of  monoto- 
nous toil,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  nothing  but  death,  natural,  if  it  so 
happen,  but  if  not,  voluntary,  without  even  a  preliminary  interval  of  idle- 
ness. To  live  without  work  is  not  supposed  to  enter  into  our  conceptions. 
We  are  nothing  but  machines  employed  to  execute  a  particular  duty ;  and 
when  that  duty  is  done,  we  think  it  better  to  break  up  the  machine  than 
to  allow  it  to  rust  into  gradual  decay.  In  this  opinion  we  may,  if  we 
please,  see  nothing  but  French  prejudice,  or  rather  nothing  but  a  par- 
ticular case  of  that  utter  want  of  appreciation  with  which  rival  nations 
regard  each  other.  Each  people  can  understand  the  more  serious  occu- 
pations of  its  neighbour,  but  finds  it  hard  to  enter  into  its  amusements. 
Everybody  wants  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  but  everyone  has  his  own 
peculiar  notion  of  pleasure.  Seeing  the  spare  time  of  foreigners  employed 
on  purposes  for  which  we  care  little,  we  fancy  that  they  must  be  intolerably 
bored.  A  sporting  man  imagines  that  life  must  be  unendurable  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  horse-races,  no  prize-fights,  and  no  BeWs  Life 
to  chronicle  the  glories  of  the  turf  or  the  cricket-ground.  Yet,  unreason- 
able as  all  such  prejudices  are  said  to  be,  we  can  sympathize  to  some  extent 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Frenchman  in  England.  We  can  guess  at  the 
horror  which  overwhelms  him  if  he  has  arrived  on  a  Saturday  night,  and 
turns  out  for  a  Sunday  walk  along  the  streets  of  London.  Imagining,  as 
he  would  naturally  imagine,  that  he  is  witnessing  our  mode  of  employing 
a  day  set  apart  for  relaxation,  he  would  shudder  on  picturing  tp  himself 
the  more  serious  moments  of  a  nation  whose  pleasure  so  strongly  resem- 
bles the  settled  gloom  of  other  races.  On  holidays,  we  are  just  capable 
it  would  seem,  of  creeping  along  our  streets  in  funereal  processions,  and 
relieving  our  woes  by  draughts  of  gin  and  "  porter-beer."  How  is  his 
imagination  to  paint  the  horrors  of  our  working  days  ?  and  is  it  strange  if 
suicide  seems  to  him  to  be  the  most  fitting  termination  of  such  melancholy 
lives  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  our  friend  recovers  from  this  shock  to 
his  nerves,  and  penetrates  the  rough  outside  of  English  life.  Will  that 
domestic  hearth,  whose  pleasures  we  are  accustomed  to  celebrate,  strike 
him  as  compensating  by  its  glowing  warmth  for  the  chill  fog  without  ? 
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If,  for  example,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to  one  of 
those  cheerful  entertainments  called  evening  parties,  is  he  likely  to  be 
raised  to  an  almost  unbearable  pitch  of  exhilaration  ?  The  theory  on 
which  they  are  constructed  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  an  amazing 
faculty  for  amusement.  We  apparently  consider  it  sufficient  to  cram  into 
a  room  twice  as  many  people  as  it  will  comfortably  hold,  to  make  them 
all  happy.  We  love  each  other  so  much  that  we  can't  pack  too  tight. 
By  squeezing  a  number  of  apples  into  a  press  we  can  produce  cider  ; 
and  it  is  apparently  believed  that  in  a  sufficiently  crowded  mass  of 
humanity,  raised  to  the  proper  temperature,  there  takes  place  a  kind  of 
social  fermentation,  possessing  a  certain  spiritually  intoxicating  influence. 
There  is  so  much  brotherly  love,  I  suppose,  permeating  our  constitutions, 
that  it  only  requires  pressure  to  bring  it  out.  And  therefore  it  may  be 
from  some  peculiar  moral  perversion  that  in  my  case,  and  some  others 
which  I  know,  the  fermentation  somehow  takes  place  the  wrong  way ;  it 
all  turns  sour ;  and  besides  detesting  the  gentleman  who  stands  on  my 
toes,  and  the  other  one  whose  bony  framework  is  imprinted  in  my  back, 
I  suffer  from  a  general  misanthropy  on  such  occasions,  and  receive  awful 
revelations  of  the  depths  of  human  folly.  That  some  persons  are  happy 
is  perhaps  probable ;  flirtations,  for  example,  may  take  place  at  evening 
parties,  as  they  certainly  do  in  shipwrecks,  in  hospitals,  in  the  interior  of 
omnibuses,  and  other  scenes  of  almost  universal  misery  :  but  when  I  look 
round,  with  the  conventional  compromise  between  a  scowl  and  a  simper, 
I  fancy  that  I  catch  many  answering  symptoms  of  disgust  on  the  faces  of 
fellow-sufferers.  The  true  final  cause  of  evening  parties,  it  may  be  urged, 
is  not  pleasure,  but  business  ;  they  are  frequented,  as  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  frequented,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  profit,  rather  than  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  immediate  returns  in  the  shape  of  amusement.  They  are  the 
markets  at  which  we  extend  our  social  connections ;  and,  perhaps,  if 
Mr.  Mill  be  right,  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  slave -dealing.  That  people 
should  hypocritically  continue  to  express  pleasure  in  attending  them,  if 
melancholy,  is  only  in  accordance  with  our  usual  practice  in  social  griev- 
ances. We  could  not  get  on  without  a  little  lying  ;  and,  so  long  as  music 
is  not  added  to  the  other  torments  provided,  I  am  ready  to  bear  my  part 
of  the  suffering  with  such  stolid  indifference  as  I  can  command. 

We  may  suppose,  however,  that  our  foreigner  is  ready  to  extend  his 
researches  a  little  further.  If  he  believes  as  implicitly  as  a  man  ought 
to  believe  in  the  thorough  trustworthiness  of  the  British  press,  he  will 
learn  that  the  Derby  is  the  true  national  holiday.  Its  pleasures  are  so 
great  that  even  our  legislators  relax  in  its  favour  their  habitual  regard  to 
the  duties  of  their  station.  It  illustrates  all  our  best  qualities  ;  our  manly 
spirit  of  play,  our  power  of  self-government,  our  wonderful  facility  for 
keeping  order  without  the  presence  of  the  military,  our  genuine  politeness 
and  felicitous  combination  of  boisterous  good-humour  with  freedom  from 
anything  like  horseplay,  and  so  on.  And  yet,  I  think,  a  sensible  man 
will  mentally  ask  himself,  on  his  return,  what  on  earth  so  many  thousands 
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of  people  went  out  to  see  ?  That  some  answer  must  be  found  follows 
from  the  well-attested  though  melancholy  fact  that  many  persons  have 
been  to  see  the  Derby  twice  ;  but  what  that  answer  is,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover.  I  do  not  speak  of  gamblers  or  professional  persons ; 
their  motive  is  plain  enough ;  though  it  may  be  observed,  by  the  way, 
that  nothing  is  so  strong  a  propf  of  utter  mental  vacuity  as  a  love  of 
gambling ;  it  is  the  pursuit  of  Excitement  pure  and  simple  by  a  man  who 
is  capable  of  no  nobler  interest,  and  accordingly  it  is  found  to  exist  most 
strongly  in  savages,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  will  play  for  their  scalps, 
and  in  those  classes  which  most  nearly  approach  the  savage  type  in 
modern  society  and  are  forced  to  find  a  field  for  energies  running  to  waste 
in  field-sports,  betting,  and  other  such  barbarous  amusements.  We  can, 
however,  dimly  understand  why  a  man  should  frequent  a  place  where  he  is 
winning  or  losing  thousands  of  pounds.  But  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
ninety  out  of  a  hundred  attendants  on  Epsom  Downs  have  no  serious 
pecuniary  interest,  that  they  only  know  a  horse  as  a  four-legged  animal 
generally  forming  part  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  that  the  mere  sight  of 
twenty  such  animals  galloping  for  two  or  three  minutes  is  not  very 
exhilarating.  Yet  for  this,  at  any  rate,  ostensible  reason,  they  undergo 
a  day  of  pushing  and  squeezing  in  railways  and  carriages,  they  are  assailed 
by  all  manner  of  predatory  humans,  they  stand  for  hours  in  rain,  wind, 
and  dust,  and  a  large  minority  find  their  only  intelligible  pleasure  in 
getting  drunk.  That,  however,  they  might  do  at  home  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
motive  of  ladies  or  of  many  other  persons  who  expose  themselves  to  the 
inflictions  of  the  day.  I  can  understand  the  pleasure  of  a  prize-fight  or 
a  bull-fight ;  I  can  believe  that  a  gladiatorial  show,  when  you  had  sup- 
pressed all  humane  feeling,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  absorbing, 
if  one  of  the  most  horrible,  of  amusements.  I  can  even  appreciate,  though 
I  have  never  shared,  the  pleasure  of  going  to  see  a  man  hanged,  or  still 
more  of  seeing  martyrs  burnt.  In  all  these  there  is  a  real  spectacle  of 
human  suffering,  and  when  they  are  properly  managed,  of  human  heroism, 
which  may  properly  affect  our  sympathies.  Athletic  sports  of  all  kinds 
are  worth  seeing,  when  we  understand  anything  about  them,  as  they 
possess  something  of  the  same  interest  without  the  counterbalancing 
horrors  ;  but  to  see  horses  pass  you  like  a  flash  of  lightning  gives  to  the 
mass  of  the  crowd  no  pleasure  that  would  not  come  equally  from  witness- 
ing the  throwing  of  dice  or  the  drawing  of  a  lottery.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  whether  a  red  or  a  blue  jacket  is  first  at  a  certain  post.  And, 
to  be  short,  in  accordance  with  the  celebrated  precedent  of  Artemus  Ward, 
I  treat  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  strange  pleasure  as  a  conundrum 
and  give  it  up. 

One  conclusion,  however,  may  be  drawn,  which  is  tolerably  evident 
from  other  considerations.  When  a  student  is  learning  to  paint,  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  is  to  teach  him  what  it  is  that  he  really  sees.  When 
he  sits  down  before  a  landscape,  it  is  twenty  to  one  that  he  will  try  to 
represent,  not  the  image  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  immediately 
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conscious,  but  something  which  other  people  have  persuaded  him  that  he 
ought  to  see  and  must  see.  He  does  not  copy  the  direct  impression  on 
his  senses,  but  some  imaginary  object,  which,  without  knowing  it,  he  has 
constructed  partly  from  observation  and  partly  from  a  long  series  of 
traditions  and  inferences  and  arbitrary  associations.  In  the  same  way, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  things  is  to  know  what  we  really  enjoy.  We 
do  something  which  we  have  been  always  taught  to  consider  as  a  convivial 
proceeding,  and  fancy  that  we  are  in  a  high  state  of  enjoyment.  Nothing  is 
easier  in  practice,  though  in  theory  nothing  should  be  more  difficult,  than 
to  deceive  people  about  their  own  emotions,  and  to  cheat  them  into  a  belief 
of  their  own  happiness.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  conventional  modes  of  enjoyment,  and  till  somebody  has  the 
courage  to  unravel  the  complex  web  of  associations  which  conceals  us  from 
ourselves,  we  go  on  stupidly  suffering,  in  the  sincere  conviction  that  sixty 
minutes  of  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirits  make  up  an  hour  of  happi- 
ness. Many  thousands  of  persons  at  the  present  moment  are  enjoying, 
or  pretending  to  themselves  that  they  are  enjoying,,  a  holiday.  They  will 
come  back  almost  tired  to  death  of  their  pleasures,  and  delighting  to 
return  to  their  business,  and  yet  they  will  persuade  themselves  and  others 
that  they  have  passed  an  inconceivably  agreeable  vacation.  To  convince 
oneself  of  their  mistake,  it  is  enough  to  watch  the  British  tourist  at  his 
so-called  amusement.  Of  all  the  dreary  places  in  this  world,  none, 
perhaps,  is  more  depressing  to  a  philanthropic  mind  than  the  ordinary- 
English  watering-place.  That  the  lodging-house  is  a  torment  has  become 
notorious.  A  workhouse  or  a  gaol  is  bad  enough ;  but  their  inmates 
are  scarcely  in  more  melancholy  quarters  than  those  gloomy  rooms,  at 
once  bare  and  frowzy,  with  a  large  shell  and  a  china  shepherdess  on 
the  mantelpiece,  a  picture  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  on  the 
walls,  a  slatternly  landlady  downstairs,  and  a  select  party  of  parasitical 
insects  in  the  bedrooms,  in  which  the  English  paterfamilias  consumes 
uneateable  food,  and  tries  to  recall  London  to  his  imagination  by  reading 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  from  its  glowing  leaders  to  its  interesting  advertise- 
ments. Mariana  found  the  moated  grange  bad  enough  ;  but  she  was  not 
tormented,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  barrel-organs.  Sailors  confined 
through  the  winter  to  their  ships  in  the  Arctic  seas  are  generally  pitied  ; 
but  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  amusements  than  the  visitors  of  some 
miniature  of  London  super  mare.  An  ocean  steamer  appears  to  its 
passengers  for  the  time  as  about  the  culminating  point  of  human  weari- 
ness ;  yet  even  there,  if  there  is  more  sea-sickness,  there  is  also  more 
society  and  more  excitement  in  the  incidents  of  the  voyage.  A  grown-up 
man  cannot  make  mud-pies,  or  build  castles  in  the  sand  with  wooden 
spades,  and  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  passionately  devoted  to  donkey-riding. 
Yet,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  either  from  personal  observa- 
tion or  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pages  of  contemporary  novels  and 
newspapers,  these  seem  to  be  the  main  amusements  provided  for  an 
intellectual  public.  It  is  true  that  some  persons  are  brutal  enough  to 
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amuse  themselves  by  shooting  gulls,  in  the  spirit,  I  suppose,  of  the  lady 
who,  in  one  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems,  smashes  a  beetle,  because,  being 
wretched  herself,  she  dislikes  witnessing  the  enjoyment  of  other  living 
beings.  I  rejoice  that  their  cruelty  is  to  be  checked  ;  but  one  cannot  but 
ask  oneself,  what  then  are  they  to  do  ? 

Following  the  Briton  abroad,  we  find  him  scarcely  the  better  off  for 
powers  of  enjoyment.  Let  any  intelligent  person  strike  into  the  tracks  of  a 
party  of  Mr.  Cook's  tourists  and  study  their  modes  of  passing  the  time. 
Watch  them  in  picture-galleries,  at  churches,  or  in  celebrated  scenery,  and 
try  to  determine  whether  their  enjoyment  be  genuine,  or  a  mere  conventional 
parade.  Two  or  three  painfully  notorious  facts  are  enough  to  settle  the 
question.  The  ordinary  tourist  has  no  independent  judgment ;  he  admires 
what  the  infallible  Murray  orders  him  to  admire ;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
does  not  admire  at  all.  The  tourist  never  diverges  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  beaten  track  of  his  predecessors,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  best 
known  routes  in  Europe  leaves  nooks  and  corners  as  unsophisticated  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  ;  which  proves  that  he  has  not  sufficient  interest  in  his 
route  to  exert  his  own  freedom  of  will.  The  tourist,  again,  is  intensely 
gregarious  ;  he  shrinks  from  foreigners  even  in  their  own  land,  and  likes  to 
have  a  conversation  with  his  fellows  about  cotton-prints  or  the  rate  of 
discount  in  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc :  that  is,  when  he  imagines  himself 
to  be  taking  his  pleasure  abroad,  his  real  delight  consists  in  returning  in 
imagination  to  his  native  shop.  The  tourist,  in  short,  is  notoriously  a 
person  who  follows  blindly  a  certain  hackneyed  round ;  who  never  stops  long 
enough  before  a  picture  or  a  view  to  admire  it  or  to  fix  it  in  his  memory  ; 
and  who  seizes  every  opportunity  of  transplanting  little  bits  of  London  to  the 
districts  which  he  visits.  Though  all  this  has  been  said  a  thousand  times, 
the  same  thing  is  done  more  systematically  every  year,  until  one  is  inclined 
to  reverse  the  old  aphorism,  and  declare  that  every  man  is  a  hypocrite  in 
his  pleasures.  We  are  supposed  to  travel  mainly  in  search  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesque ;  and  yet  the  faculty  which  takes  pleasure  in  such 
things  is  frequently  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  atrophy.  Writers  of 
poetry  and  florid  prose  have  now  for  many. years  been  singing  the  praises 
of  lovely  scenery,  and  it  is  considered  disgraceful  to  be  unmoved  by  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  forests  :  but  I  suspect  that  four  people  out  of  five  share 
Dr.  Johnson's  preference  of  the  view  at  Charing  Cross  to  the  most 
charming  of  rural  landscapes.  Why,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  At 
Charing  Cross  there  is  something  which  we  can  all  understand  ;  there  is 
that  peculiar  manufactory  in  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  delights  ;  there 
are  omnibuses,  and  cabs,  and  beggars,  and  policemen,  and  shop-windows, 
and  newspaper  placards ;  and  every  one  of  those  objects  has  a  certain 
interest  for  the  intelligent  cockney.  There  is  a  long  succession  of  little 
dramas,  which  appeal  in  one  way  or  another  to  his  sympathies,  and  a 
gratuitous  exhibition  of  all  the  articles  which  are  supposed  to  be  suitable 
for  his  wants.  Why  should  he  go  to  look  at  a  variety  of  green  objects 
whose  names  and  uses  are  a  mystery  to  him,  or  to  stare  at  a  big  cliff  with 
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a  mass  of  ice  on  the  top  of  it,  whose  very  size  he  is  unable  to  appreciate  ? 
I  believe  that  the  appreciation  of  scenery,  like  that  of  art,  requires  careful 
study,  and  that  a  man  must  familiarize  himself  with  natural  objects 
and  their  various  properties  before  he  can  understand  the  charms  which 
they  have  for  those  who  have  grown  up  amongst  them.  To  take  a  raw 
Londoner  and,  with  no  previous  training  of  mind  or  eye,  to  place  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  finest  scenery,  is  to  subject  him  to  an  unfair  trial.  He  has 
not  acquired  the  inward  sense  to  which  it  appeals ;  he  has  passed  a  life  in 
a  wilderness  of  dingy  bricks  and  mortar,  and  regards  the  sun  chiefly  as  a 
substitute  for  gas-lights ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  feels  as  bewildered  and 
awkward  as  the  countryman  transplanted  from  the  fields  to  Cheapside  ;  and 
turns  from  the  real  beauties  to  congenial  talk  with  his  fellows,  or  at  best, 
to  admire  some  freak  of  nature  which  he  can  partly  understand — a  cliff  that 
seems  to  be  tumbling  over,  or  a  rock  shaped  like  a  human  head.  It  is  said 
that  a  man  who  has  grown  up  amongst  the  "  great  unwashed  "  feels  the 
first  ablution  to  be  a  species  of  ingenious  torture ;  and  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  accumulated  grime  and  soot  of  London  streets  will  fall  off  at  once 
on  our  immersion  in  the  country.  Indeed,  to  be  honest,  I  think  that  there 
is  something  strained  in  our  assumed  love  of  scenery.  For  a  change,  it  is 
well  enough  ;  Switzerland  is  an  admirable  relief  to  the  Strand,  for  those 
who  have  a  touch  of  true  mountain  fire  :  but  even  they  would,  I  think,  if 
they  were  honest,  generally  agree  that  in  the  long  run  the  Strand  is  a 
pleasanter  view  than  the  Rhone  Valley,  and  human  nature  a  better  ingre- 
dient in  a  picture  than  hills  and  woods.  Both  Lamb  and  Wordsworth,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  people,  went  to  extremes ;  but  Lamb  showed,  to  my 
mind,  a  healthier  and  more  genuine  taste  in  his  love  of  London  than 
Wordsworth  in  his  love  of  the  Lakes. 

This,  however,  is  beside  the  point.  I  care  not  what  people's  tastes 
may  be,  so  long  as  they  express  them  candidly  and  gratify  them  sincerely. 
But  how  are  we  ever  to  persuade  people  to  enjoy  themselves  rationally, 
when  they  are  in  a  secret  conspiracy  to  hide  their  real  likings  from  them- 
selves and  the  world  ?  And  how  are  people  to  be  made  sincere  ?  How 
am  I  to  persuade  a  man  that  he  sees  what  is  before  his  eyes — that  he 
likes  the  tastes  which  really  please  his  palate — that  he  is  comfortable, 
when  his  senses  are  all  gratified,  and  not  when  somebody  else  tells  him 
that  they  ought  to  be  gratified  ?  We  suffer  from  such  an  inveterate  habit 
of  self-deception  on  all  these  points,  that  the  task  is  almost  hopeless.  A 
lad  may  often  be  seen  smoking  a  cigar,  whilst  turning  green  in  the  face 
and  qualmish  in  the  stomach,  and  not  only  declaring  that  he  likes  it, 
which  is  intelligible,  but  even  proving  it  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  strange  faculty  of  self-imposition,  I  doubt  whether 
anybody  would  ever  learn  to  smoke  ;  it  accompanies  us  through  life ; 
grown-up  men  may  often  be  observed  who  affect  a  dislike — supposed,  for 
some  strange  reason,  to  be  creditable — to  anything  sweet,  and  who  as 
soon  as  the  ladies  have  disappeared  fall  upon  preserved  fruits  and  bonbons 
with  a  marvellous  appetite.  How  many  similar  practices  are  common  in 
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more  serious  matters  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  How  would  managers 
of  concerts  get  on,  or  preachers  of  sermons  draw  congregations,  or  artists 
sell  their  pictures,  if  we  did  not  spontaneously  conspire  to  impose  upon 
ourselves  in  regard  to  our  own  likings  ?  But  it  is  useless  to  point  out 
how  many  of  the  arrangements  by  which  society  is  knit  together  depend 
upon  this  tacit  consent  to  the  manufacture  of  factitious  pleasures. 

Let  us,  however,  ask  this  one  question.  Assuming  that  a  man  is  so 
eccentric  as  really  to  wish  to  enjoy  himself,  and  not  to  persuade  other  persons 
that  he  is  enjoying  himself,  how  may  he  best  set  about  it  ?  And  it  may  be 
admitted,  in  spite  of  the  general  rule,  that  there  are  in  fact  many  persons 
who  really  like  evening  parties,  and  horse-races,  and  watering-places,  and 
foreign  tours,  and  that,  without  a  certain  substantial  foundation  of 
genuine  enjoyment,  the  mere  figment,  the  empty  simulacrum  of  pleasure, 
would  not  be  so  permanent  as  it  is.  One  great  element  of  the  satisfaction 
derived  is,  of  course,  the  merely  negative  pleasure  of  indolence.  We  like 
to  obtain  a  good  background  of  utter  inertia  with  which  to  contrast  the 
ordinary  activity  of  our  lives.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  any 
European  nations  are  capable  of  doing  nothing  to  perfection ;  and  the 
English,  next  to  the  Americans,  are  probably  the  most  incapable  race  in 
the  world.  The  Eastern  can  placidly  reduce  himself  to  a  state  of  tem- 
porary absorption  into  the  infinite,  or  allow  visions  to  float  before  his 
imagination  as  formless  and  transitory  as  the  smoke  from  his  narghili. 
At  rare  moments  we  may  enter  that  elysium  far  enough  to  guess  at  its 
pleasures.  Our  blood  may  be  charmed  into  "  pleasing  heaviness," 

Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly  harnessed  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

But  the  waking  comes  quickly ;  and  the  dreams  are  not  altogether  easy. 
They  are  crossed  by  figures  savouring  unpleasantly  of  reality,  and 
bringing  with  them  disagreeable  whiffs  from  the  outer  life.  The  nearest 
approximation  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  holiday-makers  to  this  blissful 
state  of  dreaminess  is  in  those  harmless  enthusiasts  who  sit  in  punts  on 
the  Thames  under  some  transparent  pretence  of  fishing.  The  rush  of  the 
cool  waters,  the  swaying  of  the  weeds  in  the  deep  stream,  the  soft  beauty 
of  the  quiet  gardens  and  woods  that  slope  to  the  bank,  produce  a 
mesmeric  influence  ;  the  monotonous  bobbing  of  the  float  is  designed,  as 
I  imagine,  to  discharge  a  similar  function  to  that  of  the  metal  disk  which 
"  electro-biologists  "  used  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  victims ;  the  act 
of  gazing  at  it  dazzles  the  eye  and  helps  to  distract  the  attention  from 
outward  things.  The  dim  legends  which  still  float  about  that  at  some 
former  periods  a  punt-fisher  has  been  known  to  have  a  bite,  or  even  to 
catch  a  gudgeon,  serve  partly  as  an  excuse,  but  chiefly  to  make  the  repose 
more  delectable  by  the  faint  suggestion  of  a  barely  possible  activity.  It 
soothes  without  exciting  the  patient,  as  the  distant  plunge  of  the  surf 
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helped  the  lotus-eaier  to  enjoy  his  indolence  by  a  half-formed  reminiscence 
of  his  long  past  labour  "in  the  deep  mid-ocean." 

It  is  given  to  few  persons  to.  enjoy  such  repose  for  long.  We  cannot 
lower  our  vital  powers  like  the  animals  which  lie  torpid  through  the 
winter.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  energy  always,  being  generated 
within,  and  we  are  forced  to  discover  some  land  of  channel  into  which  it 
may  be  directed.  That  channel  should  be  as  different  as  possible  from 
our  ordinary  walks  in  life  ;  for  rest  means  to  us,  not  a  simple  repose,  but 
the  use  of  a  different  set  of  activities.  The  fault  of  our  tourists  is,  that 
they  have  about  as  much  ingenuity  in  discovering  an  outlet  for  their 
energies,  as  a  man  who,  after  ploughing  in  the  fields  all  day,  should  at 
night  take  a  turn  on  the  treadmill  by  way  of  relaxation.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  if  a  man  has  no  love  of  art,  does  not  care,  about  nature,  is 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  books,  and  is  fitted  for  no  society  except  that  in 
which  he  was  born,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  supply  him  with  a  satisfactory 
object  of  amusement.  A  very  large  number  of  Englishmen  (and  I  dare 
say  of  other  persons)  are  fit  only  to  be  human  mill-horses,  plodding  along 
one  weary  round.  When  you  turn  them  out  for  a  run  in  the  fields,  they 
instinctively  fall  into  the  same  mechanical  circling,  and  prove  that  they 
are  cramped  in  nature  as  well  as  by  physical  constraint.  They 
resemble  that  fabulous  animal  the  "  prock,"  whose  two  right  legs  were 
half  the  length  of  his  left  legs ;  and  who  could,  consequently,  only,  live  on 
the  side  of  a  conical  hill,  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  perpetually  perambu- 
lating in  the  same  direction.  Yet  few  men  are  so  stupefied  that  they 
cannot,  by  a  little  care,  select  some,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  hobby — a 
selection  in  which  the  whole  secret  of  judicious  holiday-making  may  be 
said  to  consist.  And  here  is  one  counterbalancing  benefit  in  the  lamentable 
natural  deficiency  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  Our  pleasures,  I  have 
said,  are  as  artificial  as  a  lady's  hair  is  sometimes  asserted  to  be  ;  we  live 
by  rule  instead  of  by  instinct,  and  fashion  our  amusements  after  some 
arbitrary  model.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  almost  any  amusement  may 
in  time  become  amusing.  We  smoke,  as  boys,  purely  out  of  imitation  ; 
but  the  acquired  habit  becomes  as  strong  as  a  primary  instinct.  A  man 
who  will  take  up  any  special  pursuit,  from  whatever  motives,  will  end  by 
loving  it,  if  he  only  acts  his  part  with  sufficient  vigour.  The  real  misfortune 
is,  that  not  only  do  people  deceive  themselves  as  to  their  pleasures,  but 
that  they  only  half  deceive  themselves.  They  have  a  suppressed  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  hypocrisy,  and  therefore  their  occupation  never  generates 
a  genuine  passion.  My  first  rule  would  be,  take  up  some  amusement  for 
which  you  have  a  natural  taste ;  and  my  second,  act  in  any  case  as 
energetically  as  if  you  had  one,  and  in  time  a  very  satisfactory  artificial 
taste  will  be  generated.  It  shSuld,  of  course,  give  as  much  scope  as 
possible  for  varied  and  long-continued  pursuit ;  but  devotion  to  any  hobby 
whatever  is  preferable  to  a  cold-blooded  dawdling  in  obedience  to  general 
fashion  after  nothing  in  particular.  Thus,  for  example,  I  remember 
reading  the  adventures  of  a  gentleman  who  had  made  it  the  object  of  his 
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spare  hours  to  see  big  trees.  Why  he  had  hit  upon  that  particular  fancy 
did  not  appear  ;  he  was  not  a  botanist,  nor  a  timber  merchant,  nor  in  any 
other  pursuit  which  had  any  particular  reference  to  trees.  So  far  as  I 
remember  he  was,  at  his  normal  state,  a  hard-working  clergyman.  But  he 
had  trees  on  the  brain.  He  dreamt,  at  his  spare  moments,  of  trees 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  and  covering  acres  with  their  shade  ;  when  he 
had  a  day  or  two  to  spare,  he  visited  the  finest  trees  in  England ;  when 
he  had  a  longer  holiday,  he  travelled  through  the  continent  in  search  of 
big  trees.  On  one  happy  occasion  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  sailed  up  the 
Amazon,  and  penetrated  the  tropical  forests  of  South  America  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  worthy  object  of  his  idolatry.  Before  this  he  has  doubtless 
reached  California  by  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  paid  his  respects  to  the 
gigantic  pines  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  not  to  play 
upon  words,  how  this  topic  would  branch  out  into  all  kinds  of  minor 
inquiries ;  how  he  would  collect  books  on  trees,  pictures  of  trees,  and 
statistical  facts  about  trees  ;  how,  at  moments  when  the  composition  of 
sermons  was  heavy  upon  his  hands,  the  vision  of  some  monster  of  the 
forest  would  float  before  his  eyes,  and  enable  him  to  return  with  fresh 
vigour  to  his  work ;  how  he  would  gradually  acquire  the  pleasure  of  being 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  one  particular  subject ;  and  how  he  would 
look  down  from  the  heights  of  a  genuine  passion  upon  the  miserable 
creatures  who  wander  aimlessly  and  hobbilessly  through  the  world,  in 
obedience  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  the  British  traveller's  bible. 

The  happy  man  who  has  selected  his  hobby  always  excites  my 
admiration ;  whether  it  is  sporting,  or  art,  or  athletic  pursuits,  or  anti- 
quarianism,  or  what  not,  he  is  at  least  able  to  boast  of  a  genuine  enjoy- 
ment. To  be  perfect,  it  should  be  happily  contrasted  with  the  regular 
pursuits  of  his  life,  so  as  to  give  a  proper  relaxation  to  his  faculties.  We 
are  all  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  those  artizans  whose  physical  frames 
are  distorted  by  one  special  kind  of  labour,  and  like  them,  are  in  want  of 
something  to  call  a  different  set  of  muscles,  physical  or  spiritual,  into 
play.  But  some  energetic  pursuit  is  at  all  events  a  blessing,  and  nothing 
seems  less  wise  than  to  ridicule  those  who  have  hit  upon  some  pleasure, 
however  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  which  may  fill  their  leisure 
hours. 

Unluckily  most  people  are  stupid.  Every  genuine  hobby  is  speedily 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  mock  articles.  The  man  who  hunts  and  likes 
it,  as  Mr.  Trollope  has  told  us,  is  counterfeited  by  numbers  who  hunt  and 
don't  like  it.  One  enthusiast  goes  to  a  picture  gallery  because  he  loves 
art,  and  fifty  because  they  have  succeeded  in  persuading  themselves  that 
they  love  it.  Half  the  accepted  creeds  in  the  world  are  not  what  people 
believe,  but  what  they  believe  that  they  believe.  Other  feasts  than  the 
theatrical  are  made  off  pasteboard  dishes,  with  guests  quaffing  deep 
draughts  of  emptiness  from  tinsel  cups.  Vacations  are  less  a  time  of 
enjoyment  than  a  time  of  general  consent  to  be  bored  under  a  hollow 
show  of  enjoyment.  The  best  hope  for  many  of  us  is  that  by  pretending 
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very  hard,  the  pretence  may  come  to  have  a  sort  of  secondary  reality ;  and 
as  a  large  part  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  any  pursuit  consists  in  the 
recollection  of  our  performances,  and  in  the  stories  which  they  enable  us 
to  repeat  to  our  friends,  that  satisfaction  is  open  to  those  who  never 
really  enjoy  the  original  pleasure,  but  believe  in  their  own  assertions  after 
they  have  made  them  half-a-dozen  times.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
past  sham  is  almost  as  good  as  the  past  reality,  and  a  man  persuades  him- 
self that  his  report  of  his  own  ecstasies  is  more  or  less  founded  on  facts. 
Meanwhile  a  little  more  sincerity  would  be  a  good  thing,  for  it  would  at 
least  deliver  many  devotees  of  the  genuine  pleasures  of  foreign  travel  from 
those  worst  of  bores — their  own  countrymen. 

A  CYNIC. 


I  STRAIN  my  worn-out  sight  across  the  sea, 

I  hear  the  wan  waves  sobbing  on  the  strand, 

My  eyes  grow  weary  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Of  the  wide  deep  and  the  forsaken  lea : 

Ah  !  Love,  return,  ah !    Love,  come  back  to  me ! — 

As  well  these  ebbing  waves  I  might  command, 

To  turn  and  kiss  the  moist  deserted  sand  ! 

The  joy  that  was,  is  not,  and  cannot  be. 

The  salt  shore,  furrowed  by  the  foam,  smells  sweet, 

Oh !    blest  for  me,  if  it  were  now  my  lot, 

To  make  this  shore  my  rest,  and  hear  all  strife 

Die  out  like  yon  tide's  faint  receding  beat: 

If  he  forgot  so  easily  in  life, 

I  may  in  death  forget  that  he  forgot. 

PHILIP    BOURKE    MAESTON. 
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aiiy  was  over — they  were 
floating  with  the  stream  again,  and 
travelling  back  at  a  rapid  pace  past 
the  trim  green  rustic  lawns  at  War- 
grave  towards  Henley — past  a  deso- 
late-looking island,  where  a  barge  was 
floating ;  past  banks  of  wild  roses, 
flowering  and  hanging  in  fanciful  gar- 
lands :  golden  flags  were  springing, 
and  lilies  opening  their  chalices,  and 
stars,  white  and  violet,  were  studding 
the  banks  of  this  lovely  summer- 
world.  Then  they  left  it  all,  and  passed 
into  a  dark  cavernous  dungeon  of 
waters,  shut  in  by  great  wooden  doors. 
Felicia  was  not  yet  used  to  locks,  and 
she  and  little  Lucy  grasped  each 
other's  hands  as  the  boat  began  sinking  into  the  depths,  sinking  to  the 
roar  of  the  weir  and  the  mill  into  slimy  green  profundities,  hollowed  and 
destroyed  by  the  discoloured  waters.  The  little  rose-cottage  where  the 
keeper  lived  went  right  up  into  the  air — so  did  his  little  children,  who 
had  rushed  out  to  help  to  open  the  sluices. 

Down  they  went  to  the  very  depths  :  the  great  green  dripping  walls 
were  covered  with  slime  and  weeds  ;  up  above  roses  were  flowering  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  down  here  the  sunlight  scarcely  touched  the  gloom, 
and  dank  dripping  mould  and  creeping  vegetation.  Little  waterfalls 
burst  through  the  rotten  gates  and  fell  roaring  and  rushing  into  the  dark 
waters. 

"  Oh,  what  a  terrible  place,"  said  Felicia. 

Miss  Marlow  gave  a  little  shriek  as  the  boat  bumped  suddenly  against 
the  side  of  the  lock. 

"  Are  you  frightened  ?  "  said  Baxter  to  Felicia. 

"  Yes,"  said  Felicia  ;  and  then  she  looked  up  and  smiled.     "  I  mean 

no,"  she  said,  "  not  if  you '      Then,  seeing  that  James  was  looking 

at  her,  she  stopped  short. 

Jim,  who  was  standing  up  with  the  boat-hook  in  his  hand,  turned 
away  ;  and,  stooping  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  looked  at  something  in  the 
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water.  Perhaps  a  minute  may  have  passed — it  seemed  a  very  long  while  to 
him.  When  he  looked  up  again,  Felicia  was  blushing  still,  the  great  gates 
were  opening,  the  water  was  pouring  through,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet 
flowing  river  shone  once  more  between  the  great  portals  :  it  all  looked 
more  lovely  if  possible  for  the  gloom  in  which  they  had  been  waiting. 

Then  Jim  and  Baxter  pushed  with  their  long  boat-hooks,  and  the  boat 
began  to  slide  out  from  the  dark  jaws  in  which  it  had  been  enclosed.  The 
gates  creaked  as  they  opened  wide  :  the  boat  was  almost  between  them, — 
when  something  happened.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  how,  a  great  barge  that 
was  waiting  outside  began  to  move,  and  struck  against  the  gate.  The 
lock- man  had  been  called  away,  one  of  the  two  boys  turning  the  pulley 
tripped  and  fell,  the  other  boy's  hand  slipped ;  the  windlass  began  to 
untwist  rapidly,  and  the  great  gates  to  close  fast  upon  the  little  boat. 

"  Pull !  pull !  "  shouted  Baxter,  who  was  at  the  bow,  to  James,  who 
had  instinctively  begun  to  back. 

Their  two  contrary  efforts  delayed  them  for  an.  instant ;  James,  seeing 
the  danger,  with  a  great  effort  caught  at  the  gate  with  his  boat-hook,  and, 
with  an  impetus  from  his  whole  body,  urged  the  boat  through.  It  was 
just  in  time,  the  boat  was  safe,  the  barge  was  stopped  ;  but  the  boat-hook 
stuck  in  the  wood,  and  before  any  one  could  help  him,  Jim  was  ever  and 
splashing  in  the  water. 

It  was  no  very  great  matter  :  a  punt  close  at  hand  came  to  his  help, 
and  the  little  boat's  crew  landed,  and  waited  in  the  garden  while  the  lock- 
keeper  dried  Jim's  clothes.  The  man  lent  him  some  of  his  own  while 
the  others  were  drying,  and  Jim,  coming  out  of  the  little  rose-cottage  in 
a  fustian  jacket,  top-boots,  and  a  fur  cap,  found  Miss  Flower  sitting  on  a 
little  green  wooden  bench  under  a  rose-tree.  He  saw  old  Miss  Marlow's 
broad  back  as  she  stood  placid,  gazing  at  the  river,  and  Aurelius  and 
Felicia  and  little  Lucy  were  wandering  along  the  banks  under  the  little 
row  of  willow-trees  in  the  meadow,  where  the  cows  were  crunching  the 
buttercups.  There  was  a  bird  singing  somewhere,  and  a  cricket  chirping 
in  the  grass,  and  a  sweet  flood  of  peaceful  light. 

Miss  Marlow  turned  round  from  her  contemplation  of  the  river,  hearing 
Jim's  voice.  She  came  up  and  took  his  arm,  and  leaning  heavily,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  follow  the  others. 

"  Come,  Miss  Flower,  you  are  not  doing  your  duty,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "  allowing  your  cousin  to  flirt  as  he  does  with  engaged  young 
ladies." 

But  Emily  said  naively,  "No,  thank  you.  I  am  tired,  and  I  will 
wait  for  you  here." 

Felicia  and  Lucy  had  found  great  bunches  of  forget-me-nots  growing 
down  by  the  river.  They  were  trying  to  tempt  the  cows  to  come  and  eat 
them. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  they  reached  the  station.  Little  Lucy 
was  to  go  home  immediately,  and  go  to  bed.  She  and  Miss  Flower  had 
come  up  for  a  two-days'  visit  to  a  friend.  Miss  Marlow,  like  an  old 
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goose,  instead  of  saying  good-by,  cordially  invited  Captain  Baxter  to  come 
back  to  supper  with  them.  Wouldn't  Miss  Flower  come  too,  if  they 
dropped  little  Lucy  on  their  way  ?  But  again  Miss  Flower  refused  very 
decidedly. 

"  I  think  Mrs.  X.  expected  you,  Aurelius,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Aurelius. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Flower,  our  last  night !  "  cried  Miss  Marlow  reproachfully. 

And  then  poor  Emily,  who  could  not  bear  to  seem  grasping  and 
unreasonable,  said,  blushing,  that  she  could  easily  explain  to  Mrs.  X., 
and  she  begged  Aurelius  to  call  a  hansom  for  her  and  Lucy,  and  the  two 
drove  off  to  the  house  in  Chesham  Place,  where  they  were  staying. 
They  were  to  go  home  the  next  morning.  Felicia  and  her  aunt  went  off 
together  in  a  brougham  which  had  been  waiting,  and  reached  Queen 
Square  some  little  time  before  the  two  gentlemen  arrived. 

Felicia's  first  question  was  for  her  grandmother.  The  old  butler  said 
that  Mrs.  Marlow  was  in  her  room.  She  had  been  out  that  afternoon,  and 
came  home  about  four  o'clock  complaining  of  faintness.  Felicia  thought 
her  looking  ill,  when  she  ran  in  in  the  glad  way  that  girls  burst  in  after  a 
pleasant  day. 

"  Are  you  ill,  dear  grandmamma  ?  We  have  had  such  a  day,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Oh  dear  me,  why  is  it  over?  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  we  were  not  going  to-morrow.  What  has  been  the  matter  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow  a  little  strangely.  "I  have  been 
ill  and  out  of  spirits.  I  could  not  have  stayed  away  longer  from  home, 
Felicia.  I  have  suffered  enough  for  your  pleasure  as  it  is." 

Felicia  flushed  up.  "  My  pleasure,  dear  grandmamma  ;  I  don't  have 
so  very  much." 

"You  never  think  of  anything  else,"  said  Mis.  Marlow.  "  Girls  are 
always  thinking  of  their  pleasure  :  they  don't  mind  what  pain  they  give 
others,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  still  in  this  strange  excited  way.  "  There 
is  your  grandfather  alone  ;  here  am  I  quite  ill  and  overdone.  I  shall  be 
thankful  when  this  marriage  is  over." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  cried  the  girl,  indignant.    "  I  know  it." 

"  When  a  thing  is  settled  and  determined,  the  sooner  it  is  done  with 
the  better,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow. 

Fay's  heart  began  to  beat. 

"  Determined  and  settled,  grandmamma  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  think  it  is 
cruel  the  way  in  which  you  and  grandpapa  talk :  you  have  settled  every- 
thing for  us,  and  it  is  cruel — yes,  cruel !  I  can  do  nothing,  and  no  one 
will  help  me,  and  you  care  for  nothing,  so  long  as  grandpapa  has  his  own 
selfish  way,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  white  and  angry.  "  This  is  not  the  way 
for  you  to  speak  of  your  grandfather.  I  am  shocked  at  your  impertinence." 

The  poor  lady  was  ill,  nervous,  thoroughly  unstrung,  almost  for  the 
first  time  since  Felicia  had  known  her.  She  had  never  before  taken 
any  of  the  girl's  outbursts  seriously.  Fay,  too,  was  excited,  unreasonable. 
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The  idea  of  breaking  off  had  never  occurred  to  her  till  that  day ;  she  was 
in  an  agitated  state  of  mind,  easily  impressionable,  upset. 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment.  Miss  Marlow  had  barely  time  to  pant 
upstairs  to  find  the  two  in  high  controversy — Felicia  in  tears,  Mrs. 
Marlow  flushed  and  agitated. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  My  dear  Eliza,  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
indisposition.  Fay,  go  and  get  ready  for  dinner,"  cried  Miss  Marlow. 

It  would  have  been  better,  far  better  for  Felicia,  if  they  had  ended 
their  little  quarrel ;  fought  it  out,  and  made  it  up  with  tears.  As  it  was, 
Miss  Marlow  separated  them,  and  when  the  gong  sounded  Felicia,  still 
indignant,  came  into  her  grandmother's  room. 

"  I  am  going  down,  grandmamma  ;  are  you  ready  ?  " 

The  old  lady  was  busy  packing  in  the  hair-box. 

"  I  am  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  without  looking  up.  "You  had 
better  go,  Felicia ;  I  will  follow.  Pray  remember  never  again  to  speak  to 
me  of  your  grandfather  as  you  did  just  now." 

She  spoke  so  coldly,  that  once  more  Felicia  felt  a  thrill  of  injured 
indignation  ;  and  she  swept  downstairs  with  a  heart  aching  sorely,  not- 
withstanding all  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 


IX. 

IT  was  in  the  evening.  They  had  all  finished  dinner.  Mrs.  Marlow  had 
gone  up  again  to  see  to  her  packing  ;  Miss  Marlow  had  got  up  from 
table  and  come  away  into  the  after-dinner  drawing-room,  holding  Felicia's 
hand  in  hers.  Baxter — (Miss  Marlow,  as  I  have  said,  had  insisted  on  his 
coming.  I  cannot  imagine  how  a  woman  of  her  sentimental  experience  can 
have  been  so  silly.  Is  it  possible  that  a  thought  of  thwarting  her  brother 
may  have  added  a  little  malice  to  her  hospitality  ?) — Baxter,  who  had  come 
back  at  the  old  lady's  request  to  say  good-by,  was  sitting  with  James  in 
the  dining-room.  The  great  windows  were  wide  open  upon  the  balcony, 
and  the  dusky  park  gloomed  without,  at  once  hot  and  cool  and 
mysterious.  Felicia,  who  had  scarcely  spoken  all  dinner-time,  who 
was  angry  still,  was  summoning  up  her  courage  to  speak  now — to  say 
what  was  in  her  heart — to  implore  Miss  Marlow  to  help  her.  She 
loved  Jim  dearly,  dearly.  Some  day,  years  and  years  hence,  she 
would  marry  him  if  he  wished  it ;  but  now,  ah,  no  !  it  was  impossible. 
She  fell  down  upon  her  two  knees  by  her  aunt's  low  chair,  then  for  a 
minute  was  silent,  looking  out  across  the  grey  evening,  watching  the 
distant  lights,  the  bright  stars  shining  clear  in  the  faint  summer  sky. 
She  thought  of  the  river  flowing  on — of  Jim  and  his  faithful  kindness, 
with  more  affection  and  remorse,  I  think,  at  this  minute,  than  in  all  her 
life  before  ;  and  then  suddenly  she  burst  out,  in  her  childish,  plaintive 
voice,  seizing  Miss  Marlow's  hand  tight  in  her  two  eager  little  palms — 
"Oh,  tell  me  what  is  to  happen — what  is  to  happen!  Oh,  aunt  Marv 
Anne,  what  shall  I  cjp  ?" 
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Aunt  Mary  Anne  was  a  coward  at  heart.  She  turned  round  and  stared 
at  the  imploring  face  upturned  to  her ;  she  had  not  realized  the  edged 
tools  with  which  she  had  been  playing  when  she  brought  two  impulsive 
young  people  together.  There  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  a  little  quiet  spite 
in  her  doings ;  a  little  selfishness,  for  she  liked  the  Captain's  company ; 
a  little  common-sense  and  goodwill  and  feeling  that  Felicia  should  see 
some  other  man  in  all  the  world  beside  Jim,  before  she  retired  with  him 
for  ever  to  the  solitudes  of  Harpington.  But  Miss  Marlow  had  judged  by 
her  own  vague  and  manifold  sentimental  experiences.  Felicia's  strange 
looks  that  afternoon,  her  sudden  cry  of  pain,  frightened  the  elder  lady. 

Miss  Marlow  felt  for  a  moment  afraid  of  poor  eager  Felicia,  and  started 
up  all  flustered.  "Do  just  what  you  like,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady 
very  nervously.  "  Nobody  can  force  you  to  do  anything  you  don't  like. 
I — I  must  go  and  see  how  your  grandmother  is  getting  on."  And  so 
saying  the  old  maid  trotted  out  of  the  room. 

She  was  gone  in  a  minute,  and  poor  Fay  was  left  frightened  and 
disappointed, — bitterly,  bitterly  disappointed.  "  What  was  the  good  of 
being  old,  of  having  lived  all  those  years,  if  she  had  no  help,  no  kind 
word  to  spare  for  a  poor  little  thing  in  trouble  ?"  thought  Felicia.  But 
there  was  something  wild  and  self-reliant  about  the  girl,  that  would  not  be 
daunted:  she  set  her  teeth.  "I  will  make  her  hear  me,"  she  said  to 
herself :  she  would  speak  again  when  this  evening  was  over,  when  Aurelius 
was  gone,  and  the  last  happy  hour  of  her  life  ended  for  ever.  Presently, 
sitting  there  still,  she  found  that  Baxter  had  come  in  and  was  talking  to 
her ;  she  had  hardly  noticed  him  at  first,  so  busy  was  she  thinking  about 
him.  She  jumped  up  a  little  confused,  and  went  out  upon  the  terrace. 
"  James  is  gone  off  for  a  smoke,"  the  captain  was  saying,  as  he  followed 
her  out  on  the  terrace.  "  There  he  is  under  the  trees."  Felicia  looked 
and  saw  that  it  was  not  James,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

A  sort  of  sleepy  apathy  had  come  over  Felicia  after  her  day's  excite- 
ment. She  did  not  care  what  happened  just  at  that  minute.  It  was 
like  one  of  her  visions  to  be  sitting  there  with  Baxter,  to  hear  him 
speak — to  listen  to  his  voice  in  the  dusk.  What  was  he  saying  ?  He 
had  been  praising  Jim  for  the  last  five  minutes.  He  felt  as  if  by  praising 
the  poor  boy  he  made  amends  somehow  for  the  unowned  treachery  in  his 
heart  against  him. 

It  was  some  such  feeling  which  irritated  Felicia ;  she  was  not  going 
to  sham  and  pretend  what  she  did  not  feel.  In  all  her  life  this  faculty 
had  been  hers  of  speaking  the  truth  boldly.  Some  people  have  loved 
her  for  it ;  others  have  hated  her.  All  this  day  the  poor  child  had  been 
driven  to  the  very  utmost  end  of  her  powers  by  inward  assaults,  and  doubts, 
and  terrors,  born  of  the  very  excitements  and  happiness  of  the  last  few 
days.  When  Baxter  spoke,  she  said  quickly  that  "it  was  not  Jim's 
goodness  she  cared  about,  and  yet  he  was  a  hundred  times  too  good 
for  her." 

"  Too  good  for  you  !  "  Baxter  said,  speaking  his  thought  inadvertently. 
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"  Ask  him.  He  does  not  think  so  :  why,  it  would  break  his  heart  to  part 
from  you." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  cried  Felicia,  desperate.  "  Do  you  think  people 
mind  very  much  when  these  sort  of  things  are  broken  off?  Don't  you 
see  how  unhappy  I  am  ?  "  she  went  on. 

Was  she  false  to  Jim,  poor  child,  in  being  true  ?  She  trusted  Baxter 
so  utterly ;  she  was  so  young,  she  felt  so  convinced  that  she  might  trust 
him ;  she  had  begun  the  talk  just  now  with  her  aunt — it  was  but  going  on 
with  it  now,  leaning  forward  with  her  piteous  little  face  upturned,  and 
waiting  for  an  answer.  But  no  answer  came  ;  no  one  would  help  her. 
Baxter  was  too  loyal  to  want  her  confidence. 

"  Come  and  let  us  talk  to  Miss  Marlow,"  he  said,  very  gravely  ;  "  she 
will  want  you  to  come  in." 

"  No  one — no  one  will  help  !  "  cried  Felicia,  desperately.  "  She  won't 
help  me.  You  won't  listen  to  me,  you  won't  help  me,"  she  said,  as 
he  turned  to  go ;  it  was  all  over,  there  was  no  hope  anywhere. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  he  said. 

"Are  you  sorry  for  me?"  said  Felicia,  simply.  "Then  I  don't 
mind  so  much." 

"  Sorry  !  "  cried  poor  Baxter,  at  an  end  of  his  courage.  "  Don't  you 
see  how  it  is,  Felicia — that  I  am  trying  to  be  an  honest  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  ?  "  said  Felicia, 
breaking  into  tears. 

Poor  little  thing  !  Her  heart  beat,  her  tears  flowed.  She  trembled 
so  she  could  not  stand,  and  she  put  out  her  hands  wildly  to  grasp  some 
support.  She  had  no  strong  sense  of  duty.  When  had  she  ever  seen 
duty  practised  in  that  dreary  self-seeking  household  ?  She  did  not  love 
Jim  as  she  loved  Aurelius.  She  could  not  understand  that,  loving  and 
trusting  him,  she  should  not  appeal  to  him. 

"  Oh,  help  me  !  "  she  said,  once  more,  wringing  her  hands.  "  Oh,  I 
Cannot,  cannot  go  back." 

You  blame  him,  and  so  do  I,  that  he  was  weak  ;  that  he  did  not  turn 
away  and  leave  her;  that  he  caught  her  two  poor  little  outstretched 
hands. 

"  Oh,  Felicia,"  he  said  again,  "  do  you  think  it  is  you  only  who  are 

unhappy?  Don't  you  see  that  I that  some  debts  are  almost  more 

than  we  can  pay." 

And  then  he  stopped  short.  What  was  he  saying  ?  What  could  he 
say  or  do  that  was  not  a  treachery  to  his  friend  ?  And  yet  these  two 
loved  each  other ;  and  was  it  fair  that  their  whole  love  and  life  should 
be  marred  so  that  one  person  should  be  made  half  happy,  half  content  ? 
Only,  somehow,  Aurelius  could  not  reason  thus. 

V  James  trusts  us  ;  and  he  is  right,"  said  he,  in  an  altered  voice; 

Poor  Aurelius  !  If  Felicia  had  been  older,  different,  more  able  to 
decide  ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  felt  that  it  was  for  him  to  take  a  part. 
Felicia,  heaven  bless  her !  was  ready  to  give  up  her  faith,  her  word,  if  he 
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had  desired  it.     He  had  dropped  her  two  hands.     She  stood  crying  still, 

and  leaning  against  a  chair. 

"  I  will  do  what  you  think  I  ought,"  she  said. 

It  was  at  that  minute  that  a  light  from  the  room  fell  upon  the  two,  and 

that  some  one  came  and  stood  in  the  window, — some  one  with  a  pale  face, 

who  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  ;  then  Miss  Marlow,  following  quick  and 

bustling  out — 

"Why,  James,  where  have  you  beenP'^he  said.     "I  have  been 

looking  for  you.     There  is  a  telegram  for  you.     Dear  me,  it  is  getting 

quite  chilly,  and  they  have  not  brought  the  tea.    Would  you  ring,  Captain 

Baxter?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  going,"  said  Baxter,  in  a  steady  voice.     No 

one  would  have  guessed  from  his  voice  that  anything  unusual  had 
happened,  though  his  face  might  have  told  the  story,  had  the  light  been 
upon  it.  He  nodded  to  James,  shook  hands  with  Miss  Marlow.  Felicia 
never  moved  or  looked  up,  nor  did  he  look  at  her  again.  Aurelius  went 
down  the  stairs  and  passed  out  by  the  narrow  iron  wicket  into  the  Park, 
and  then  all  his  strength  left  him.  He  went  and  leant  against  the  railings, 
resting  his  arm  upon  the  iron,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  Shut 
eyes  or  open,  he  saw  that  trembling,  wildly- appealing  face.  It  was  no 
use, — it  was  in  vain  he  had  known  Felicia.  He  would  do  his  duty, 
heaven  help  them  both.  His  part  was  clear  for  the  present ;  he  must  go, 
and  see  Felicia  no  more. 

When  Aurelius  had  said  good-night  to  James,  the  young  man  had 

scarcely  responded.     Baxter  did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  standing 

in  the  window  or  how  much  he  had  heard  of  what  had  passed.     Aurelius, 

sorry  as  he  was,  vexed,  troubled,   unhappy,  could  not  but  feel  that  he 

had  acted  as  an  honest  man  as  far  as  James  was  concerned.     Towards 

poor  little  Felicia  his  conduct  had  been  less  praiseworthy.     Leaving  her, 

he  felt  like  a  traitor,  poor  fellow ;  and  yet  what  could  he  do  but  leave  her  ? 

What  he  felt  when  he  began — where  it  was  all  to  end,  Aurelius  could 

not  tell  himself.     He  was  a  man  not  greatly  given  to  self- dissection  and 

examination.     His  life  had  been  too  active  for  more  than  a  sort  of  jour  le 

jour  consciousness.     He  knew  that  on  the  whole  he  hoped  to  do  his  duty 

as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier :  to  wrong  no  man  or  woman,  to  speak  the 

truth,  to  take  a  fair  advantage  of  the  enemy  when  he  saw  a  chance.     For 

all  his  thirty-five  years  there  was  a  certain  boyish  rigidity  about  him ;  and 

having  said  that  black  was  blue,  or  discovered  that  he  intended  to  leap  a 

five-barred  gate,  or  be  in  such  a  place  by  such  a  day,  black  was  blue  in  his 

eyes,  he  leaped  the  gate,  he  went  through  any  inconvenience  to  keep  Jlis 

word.     I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage  in  playing 

this  sort  of  game  of  skill  with  fate  and  inclination.     But  it  is  a  way  some 

people  have,  and  they  are  honest  people  for  the  most  part. 

Aurelius,  contrary  to  his  wont,  had  allowed  himself  to  drift  a  little 
along  the  stream  in  the  pleasant  company  he  had  been  keeping  of 
late.  Now  he  stopped  short,  and  as  he  stood  for  a  minute  by  the  iron 
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railing,  he  made  up  his  mind.  No ;  he  would  not  go  any  more  to  the 
house.  He  would  not  say  good-by  to  Felicia.  He  would  not  meddle  in 
the  business.  He  could  not  help  it  if  the  girl  was  to  be  sacrificed.  She 
was  not  the  first  or  the  last  woman  to  make  a  mistaken  marriage,  and  it 
was  no  affair  of  his.  So  Baxter  walked  away  angry  through  the  twilight 
of  the  summer's  night,  quick,  straight,  rigid,  disappearing  rapidly  into  the 
gloom.  As  he  went  along  he  saw  Felicia's  sad  eyes  appealing  everywhere, 
through  the  glimmering  twigs  on  the  trees,  shining  from  the  stars, 
and  once  in  the  gas-lit  windows  of  a  shop-front.  He  did  not  care,  he 
hardened  himself  and  walked  on  quicker.  Poor  Aurelius !  he  thought 
it  was  a  shame  to  leave  her.  He  told  himself  again  that  it  was  a  crime 
that  two  people  should  be  sacrificed  for  so  little  cause.  He  knew  James 
well  enough — that  scrupulous  soul — to  be  sure  that  a  word  would  set  his 
conscience  swaying  and  whirling,  and  secure  Felicia's  liberty.  He  knew 
all  this,  he  knew  it  would  be  right.  He  felt  that  he  was  acting  wrongly 
and  cruelly,  and  inflicting  unnecessary  pain ;  and  yet,  somehow,  right  as 
it  might  be,  he  (Baxter)  was  determined  that  the  deed  should  not  be  of 
his  doing.  He  should  not  be  the  one  to  hand  his  friend  the  weapon  with 
which  to  destroy  his  happiness,  nor  to  suggest  to  Felicia  the  possibility 
of  inflicting  upon  her  lover  a  deadly  wound.  And  so  he  walked  away 
with  brisk  steps  farther  and  farther  from  the  dim  balcony  where  the 
passionate  cry  had  so  nearly  touched  him,  where  the  poor,  pale,  trem- 
bling little  creature  was  still  crouching  in  the  dark. 

Poor  little  Felicia !  Baxter  was  gone,  and  the  child,  shrinking  out  of 
sight,  went  and  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  low  window- steps.  James  went 
to  find  his  telegram.  The  tea-tray  was  brought  up.  Miss  Marlow  came 
and  called  her,  and  went  away.  Fay  gave  no  answer.  She  only  wanted 
to  be  alone — to  be  left  to  hide  herself  there  in  the  grey  darkness  and 
melancholy  of  the  night.  There  was  a  black  corner  behind  a  little  laurel- 
tree  in  a  box.  Felicia — poor  little  Daphne  that  she  was — longed  to  creep 
into  the  narrow  dark  corner  and  stay  there.  Never  come  out  again,  never 
hear  her  own  voice  speak  again,  never  ask  people  for  help  and  be  refused 
any  more.  No  one  helped — no  one  cared  for  her.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  at  the  thought — abandoned  and  despised.  Ah  !  if  she  could 
only  be  nowhere  ;  but  wherever  she  was  she  cumbered  the  earth,  thought 
poor  little  Fay  in  her  despair.  Would  there  be  vast  groves  of  laurel, 
I  sometimes  wonder,  if  men  and  women  possessed  the  power  of  changing 
themselves  at  will  into  inanimate  trees  in  moments  of  shame  and 
indecision  ?  What  a  terrible  boon  it  would  be  to  humanity  !  One  can 
imagine  the  fatal  wish  granted  in  a  moment  of  excitement.  One  can  imagine 
leaves  springing  from  the  slender  finger-ends,  the  wreath  of  laurel  creeping 
round  their  heads,  the  narrow  choking  bark  enclosing  them  in  its  rapid 
growth.  And  then  the  faint  aromatic  breath  of  the  prussic  acid,  and 
then  the  wind  shivering  among  human  leaves.  Poor  Fay  would  have 
wildly  grasped  at  the  power  if  it  had  been  hers  at  the  minute ;  but 
now-a-days,  little  girls  can  only  cry  and  sit  with  their  faces  hidden  in  their 
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hands,  when  they  are  in  trouble,  instead  of  becoming  stars  and  streams 
and  plants.  She  had  spoken  in  an  impulse,  and  now  that  the  impulse 
was  over,  what  would  she  not  give  to  have  been  silent — her  life,  her 
right  hand,  anything,  everything.  So  the  night  wore  on,  the  black 
leaves  rustled  close  to  her  shining  head,  London  was  rolling  itself 
to  sleep  and  quiet  by  degrees. 

Felicia  at  last  hearing  some  clock  strike  eleven  across  the  house-tops, 
pulled  herself  wearily  up,  and  came  out  of  her  hiding.  Very  pale  she  looked, 
with  a  black  smudge  upon  her  white  muslin  dress,  and  wild,  sad  eyes,  with 
great  pupils.  She  could  not  see,  coming  into  the  dazzle  of  the  drawing- 
room  lamps,  but  she  heard  voices  calling  her,  "  Felicia,  Felicia  !  "  They 
seemed  to  be  everywhere ;  and  then  James,  who  had  just  come  into  the 
room,  rushed  up  to  her.  "  Oh,  Felicia,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  looking  for 
you.  Go — go  to  grandmother — there  is  terrible  news  from  home.  ..." 

While  Felicia  had  been  absorbed  in  her  own  griefs  and  pre-occupations 
the  great  laws  of  life  and  death  and  fate  had  not  been  suspended,  and  the 
news  had  come  that  the  Squire  was  dead. 

He  had  been  seized  with  some  fatal  attack  in  a  field,  and  carried  to  a 
cottage  close  by,  where  he  died. 

X. 

JAMES  and  Felicia  never  forgot  that  terrible  night.  When  the  morning 
came,  her  despair  of  a  few  hours  before  seemed  like  a  remembrance  of  some 
old  tune  played  out  and  come  to  an  end  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  its  most 
passionate  cadence.  The  tunes  of  life  stop  short  just  in  the  middle,  and 
that  is  the  most  curious  part  of  life's  history.  Another  music  sounds, 
mighty,  sudden,  and  unexpected,  and  we  leave  off  our  song  to  listen  to 
it,  and  when  it  is  over  some  of  us  have  forgotten  the  song  we  were  sing- 
ing. Perhaps  in  another  world  it  may  come  to  us  again. 

This  death-music  was  now  sounding  through  the  old  house  in  Queen 
Square.  The  poor  grandmother  lay  crushed  and  stunned  by  its  awful 
thunder ;  the  old  aunt,  to  whom  it  was  familiar  enough,  came  and  went 
with  a  troubled  and  yet  accustomed  face. 

"  You  had  better  not  go  to  your  grandmother,  child,"  she  said  to 
Fay ;  "she  is  best  alone." 

Fay  appealed  to  Jim,  who  looked  distressed  and  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and  said  they  would  go  together  when  aunt  Mary  Anne  was  below. 

And  so  about  midnight  there  was  an  opportunity,  and  the  two  went 
upstairs  together.  The  unshuttered  windows  let  in  the  gleam  of  a  starry 
sky,  for  the  vapours  had  drifted  away.  They  came  along  the  passage  to 
the  door  of  the  dim  front  bedroom,  where  Felicia  had  left  her  angry 
grandmother  a  little  while  before,  and  where  she  was  aow  lying  stricken, 
cold,  and  motionless,  and  stretched  at  her  full  length  upon  the  great  bed. 
There  was  a  dim  night-light  in  the  room,  and  they  seemed  to  feel  the 
hard,  stony  grief  as  they  came  in  ;  to  meet  it, — a  presence  with  a  vague 
intangible  form.  Felicia,  with  a  beating  heart,  stood  by  the  bedside. 
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Mrs.  Marlow  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  At  last  the  girl  knelt  down,  and 
softly  and  imploringly  kissed  the  old  brown  hand.  It  was  moved  away. 
"  Grandmamma,  dear  grandmamma !  "  sobbed  Felicia ;  but  her  grand- 
mother, in  an  odd,  harsh,  hissing  voice  said,  "Is  James  there?"  and 
when  he  came  said,  still  in  this  quick  strange  way,  "I  want  to  be  alone, 
James.  Take  her  away." 

Poor  little  Fay  she  was  trembling  like  a  little  aspen,  and  as  she  got 
up  from  her  knees  she  held  to  the  chair  by  the  bedside.  She  was  hurt 
and  wounded  almost  beyond  bearing.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  heart : 
"  Oh,  grandmamma,"  she  faltered,  "I  who  love  you  so 

But  Mrs.  Marlow  never  moved,  or  looked,  or  answered,  and  James 
putting  his  arm  round  Felicia,  brought  her  away  gently  and  closed  the 
door.  Once  outside  in  the  passage,  Felicia  cried  and  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Miss  Marlow  came  upstairs,  and  finding  Fay  there 
tried  to  comfort  her. 

"  You  should  not  have  gone  in  when  I  told  you  not.  She  is  not  quite 
in  her  right  mind,  dear,"  said  the  old  lady;  "and  people  in  this  state 
often  turn  against  those  they  love  best.  You  must  be  good  and  patient, 
and  James  shall  come  and  fetch  you.  I  think — Jim,  don't  you  think  Fay 
had  better  stay  here  and  pack  up  ?  and  then  you  can  come  back  and  fetch 
her  to-morrow." 

And  poor  Fay  meekly  assented,  crying  still,  and  utterly  crushed  and 
worn  out.  But  she  would  not  go  to  bed  :  nobody  went  to  bed  that  night. 
There  was  an  early  morning  train  at  five  o'clock,  by  which  the  travellers 
were  to  go.  A  conveyance  had  to  be  found,  preparations  had  to  be  made, 
packing  done,  and  notes  written.  Felicia  fluttered  about,  trying  to  help, 
utterly  weary.  Then  at  last  she  lay  down,  about  two  o'clock,  on  the 
golden  'sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  and  slept  till  a  cab  driving  up  through 
the  silence  awoke  her.  She  knew  it  was  the  cab  which  had  come  to  take 
the  others  away,  and  she  jumped  up  from  the-  sofa  and  went  out :  she  was 
afraid  to  go  to  Mrs.  Marlow's  room. 

As  Felicia  stood  on  the  stairs  waiting  to  see  them  off,  her  grandmother 
passed  her  without  a  word  or  a  look.  The  women  came  down  together, 
followed  by  James,  with  bundle^  and  cloaks  upon  his  arm.  Miss  Marlow 
stopped  to  kiss  her  and  bid  her  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.  Jim  said 
with  his  kind  face  that  he  would  come  back ;  and  then  they  were  gone, 
haggard  mourners,  in  the  light  of  the  still  broad  clear  early  morning. 
The  cab- wheels  rolled  and  echoed  through  the  silent  streets.  Fay  stood 
bewildered,  listening  to  it,  but  presently  a  kind  housemaid  came  and 
begged  her  to  come  to  bed  and  helped  Felicia  to  undress,  and  brought  her 
a  cup  of  tea  and  sat  by  her  bedside  till  she  fell  asleep. 

When  Felicia  awoke  it  was  ten  o'clock,  and  a  misty  morning  sun 
was  streaming  into  the  room.  The  housemaid  had  been  opening  and 
shutting  the  door  and  peeping  in  many  times,  and  she  now  appeared  to 
ask  Miss  Marlow  if  she  would  come  down  to  breakfast,  or  if  the  butler 
should  clear  it  away. 
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Felicia  said  she  would  come  down,  and  dressed  in  a  hurry  and  ran 
downstairs,  with  an  undefined  impression  of  a  scolding  from  some  one. 
But  there  was  no  scolding:  only  the  teapot,  The  limes  all  to  herself,  a 
little  dish  of  cold  buttered  toast,  a  new  pot  of  strawberry  jam  sent  up  by 
the  sympathizing  housekeeper.  Felicia  liked  the  jam,  but  she  had  no 
great  appetite,  and  presently  she  forgot  to  eat,  and  was  looking  at  her  own 
reflection  in  the  teapot,  and  then  conjuring  up  one  last  scene  at  home  after 
another,  and  picturing  the  sad  home-coming. 

There  was  her  grandfather  standing  before  her,  as  she  had  seen  him 
that  last  time,  .stooping  to  button  the  leather-apron  of  the  gig.  She 
seemed  to  see  him  riding  off  on  the  white  horse,  with  his  grey  wideawake 
pulled  tight  over  his  grey  head ;  coming  home,  and  riding  into  the  stables, 
or  walking  into  the  morning-room  where  she  and  her  grandmother  were 
sitting  :  then  she  saw  him  sitting  under  the  tree  that  sunshiny  day  busy 
over  his  accounts.  Poor  grandfather !  he  had  mended  her  wheelbarrow  for 
her  when  she  was  a  little  girl ;  and  one  delightful  day  she  remembered  he 
had  taken  her  in  the  gig  to  a  farmhouse,  and  given  her  a  cup  of  milk  with 
his  own  hands.  A  crowd  of  thoughts  and  remembrances  came,  and  were 
driven  away  by  a  crowd  of  fancies  of  what  was  now,  of  Harpington  all 
gloomy  and  shut  up.  Felicia  was  so  frightened  at  last  that  she  rang  the 
bell  for  old  Saunders  to  clear  away  (Saunders  was  a  portly  and  prosperous 
old  butler,  very  different  from  the  poor  drudge  at  Harpington).  Saunders 
stopped  a  long  time,  but  at  last  Felicia  saw  him  carry  off  the  last  plate 
and  knife,  and  then  she  found  herself  alone  once  more  with  the  bare 
dining-room  table  before  her :  the  mahogany  sideboard,  the  mahogany 
wine- cases,  and  the  print  of  Queen  Adelaide  over  the  chimney.  She 
tried  the  drawing-room  for  a  change.  "When  animate  things  are  away, 
inanimate  things  certainly  seem  to  attain  a  strange  life  and  importance 
of  their  own.  All  the  gold  tables  and  sofas  seemed  to  spread  them- 
selves out  to  receive  her.  Felicia  sank  down  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa 
and  took  the  first  book  that  came  to  her  hand ;  but  somehow  she  could 
only  see  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  the  tables,  the  stuffed  birds,  and 
the  bust  of  Miss  Mario w  in  her  youth  nodding.  When  she  had  tried 
to -read  for  ten  minutes,  she  thought  she  had  been  sitting  there  for 
hours  and  hours,  with  Rogers'  Italy  open  before  her,  and  the  prints 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  reflection  of  the  little  boat  sailing  in  the 
finely- etched  lake.  Was  that  horrible  little  boat  never  going  to  reach 
the  shore  ?  Felicia  shut  up  the  book  and  threw  it  down  on  the  cushion 
beside  her.  •  She  was  accustomed  to  being  alone ;  but  alone  was  different 
at  home,  where  she  knew  every  corner  of  the  house,  with  the  garden,  and 
the  farm,  and  the  village  children  to  play  with.  This  was  hateful. 
How  could  Miss  Marlow  bear  it,  so  strange  and  still,  crowded  with  chairs 
and  tables  ?  Felicia  did  not  feel  that  she  might  run  from  the  top  of  the 
house  to  the  bottom,  dive  into  outhouses  and  cupboards, — explore, 
investigate  :  here  to  gaze  through  glass- doors  at  the  shells  and  Japanese 
gods,  and  through  glass-windows  at  the  silent  old  house  opposite  in  Queen 
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Square,  was  all  that  she  dared  to  do.  Felicia  had  taken  a  horror  of  the 
balcony  since  last  night.  She  went  into  the  passage,  and  looked  for  a 
long  while  at  the  old  brown  house  opposite,  with  the  dim  slit  windows, 
the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  standing  calm  in  all  her  ruffles  and  frills.  It 
must  be  very  dull  to  be  a  statue,  Felicia  thought.  She  wandered  up  to 
her  own  room,  but  the  grandmother's  door  was  open,  and  through  that 
open  door  came  a  troop  of  sad  hobgoblins :  all  the  grandmother's  stern 
looks,  all  the  miseries  of  the  night  before,  coming  with  a  rush,  and 
surrounding  her. 

Felicia  fled  into  the  passage  again.  She  looked  at  the  pasteboard 
effigy,  painted  and  glazed,  of  the  little  page  in  a  corner.  In  one  of  the 
glass  cupboards  on  the  stairs  was  a  plate  which  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
old  dish  at  Harpington.  There  was  the  garland  and  the  scroll-work. 
Everything  was  the  same,  but  the  clasped  hands  were  missing.  Sola  was 
written  on  the  scroll.  It  looked  like  alone,  Felicia  thought,  flourishing 
away  there  all  by  itself.  What  a  horrid  thing  it  was  to  be  alone.  She 
made  up  a  little  stoiy  of  some  Portia  asking  her  knights  to  choose  off  which 
of  the  two  plates  they  would  dine  ;  and  one  knight  said, — "I  will  dine 
alone,  lady,  for  I  have  a  good  appetite,  and  don't  care  to  share  my  meal." 
And  the  other  knight  said  he  would  never  touch  food  again  unless  one 
only  lady  would  consent  to  break  bread  with  him.  And  then  Felicia 
began  to  wonder  what  the  lady  would  say,  suppose  she  liked  the  greedy 
knight  best.  That  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  as  she  was 
debating  it  she  heard  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  she  leant  over  the  banisters 
to  see  who  it  could  be. 

One  of  her  two  knights  was  at  that  minute  standing  outside  the  door, 
and  she  knew  his  voice  when  he  asked  if  Miss  Marlow  was  at  home,  and 
if  Mrs.  Marlow  was  gone  back  to  Harpington. 

Then  Saunders  began  a  long  long  story,  and  when  finally  he  made 
way  for  Captain  Baxter  to  come  into  the  hall,  it  seemed  to  Felicia  that  it 
was  like  the  stream  of  life  rushing  into  the  hushed  house  again,  and  that 
her  boat  was  rising  upon  the  rising  waters  ;  but  she  started  away  as 
usual,  and  ran  and  hid  herself  in  the  little  dressing-room  out  of  Miss 
Marlow's  bedroom,  where,  after  a  long  search,  the  housemaid  found  her. 


XI. 

• 

MEANWHILE  poor  Baxter  was  waiting  in  the  dining-room  and  looking 
forward  with  some  perturbation  to  his  interview.  He  had  had  two  lines 
from  James  that  morning  begging  him  to  call  in  Queen  Square,  and 
telling  him  what  had  happened.  "  If  I  cannot  get  back  to-morrow,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  bring  Felicia  to  us,"  James  wrote.  Aurelius  con- 
founded James's  stupidity.  Why  was  Felicia  left  behind  ?  Why  was  he, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  chosen  to  escort  her  to  Harpington  ? 

Baxter  could  not  pretend  to  any  great  personal  regret  for  the  old 
Squire,  but  for  the  poor  widow  he  felt  a  great  compassion,  and  as  for 
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Felicia,  well,  it  would  delay  her  marriage,  poor  little  thing,  and  so  far  at 
least  she  would  be  the  gainer.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  not  to  be  glad 
of  the  excuse  to  see  her  again,  although  all  the  way  Aurelius  railed  at  his 
friend  in  his  heart,  and  said  to  himself  he  deserved  his  fate  for  his  dulness 
and  want  of  comprehension. 

Was  Jim  so  dull  ?  He  knew  Baxter  better  than  Baxter  knew' himself, 
and  by  the  light  of  his  own  honest  heart  he  judged  his  friend.  Baxter 
need  not  have  been  afraid  of  the  meeting.  Th«  long  sad  night  had  come 
like  a  year  between  Fay  and  the  indignant  tears  she  had  shed  for  herself 
the  night  before.  They  were  wiped  out.  Baxter's  first  word  brought 
other  tears  into  her  eyes,  tears  of  regret  and  of  feeling  for  others.  Felicia 
was  a  whole  year  older  in  experience  than  she  had  been  when  he  last  saw 
her.  As  she  came  into  the  room  with  half  flashing  eyes,  Baxter  felt 
ashamed  of  his  alarms,  and  met  her  quite  humbly,  saying  something  about 
the  shock  that  they  had  had  and  his  note  from  James.  "  I  came  to  see 
if  I  could  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  he  said. 

Felicia  shook  her  head  and  sat  down  listlessly  in  the  big  chair  by  the 
empty  fireplace. 

"I  am  alone  here,"  she  answered,  looking  away.  "  There  is  nothing 
wanted.  Poor  grandmamma  went  away  at  five  o'clock  this  morning. 
She  could  not  bear  to  have  me  with  her,  and  so  they  left  me  here  to  wait. 
I  want  nothing,  thank  you." 

"  Poor  child,"  Aurelius  said.  He  was  more  sorry  for  Felicia,  left 
alone  for  a  day  with  these  gloomy  fancies,  than  for  the  whole  life-agony 
of  the  widowed  woman  who  had  left  her  there.  He  was,  poor  fellow,  in  a 
state  of  indescribable  pity,  vexation,  despair,  that  he  could  do  nothing  to 
help  this  poor  little  stricken  creature.  This  time  it  was  not  Felicia  who 
appealed  to  him  ;  it  was  Baxter  appealing  to  Felicia.  "  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  do  something  for  you,"  he  said.  Something  in  his  kind  looks 
roused  the  girl's  indignation.  It  was  too  late  ;  she  did  not  want  his  kind- 
ness now.  For  Felicia  was  used  to  be  adored,  and  to  command  poor  Jim, 
and  to  speak  her  mind  plainly  enough.  Her  almost  childish  admiration 
and  confidence  in  Baxter  had  received  a  shock.  She  had  discovered  that 
their  friendship  meant  very  little  after  all ;  that  to  count  upon  people  out- 
side is  of  little  use  in  home  affairs.  To  think  of  her  own  feelings  seemed 
a  sort  of  sacrilege  now  at  this  time.  Last  night,  when  she  asked  him  to 
help  her,  he  left  her ;  to-day,  when  she  did  not  want  him,  he  came  with 
offers  of  help  that  meant  nothing  at  all.  There  was  a  certain  combative- 
ness,  a  certain  determination  in  Felicia's  character — a  horror  of  ridicule, 
a  want  of  breadth  and  patience  of  nature,  all  of  which  feelings  kindling 
suddenly  brought  a  bright  flush  of  angry  colour  into  her  pale  cheeks. 
"  Jim  will  be  here  before  long,"  she  said.  "  He  will  take  care  of  me. 
Now  I  want  nothing  from  any  one  else." 

"  Good-by,"  said  Aurelius,  quite  humbly.  "  Please  remember,  how- 
ever, that  if  you  want  me  ever  at  any  time  anywhere  I  will  come."  He 
spoke  so  humbly  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  angry.  Felicia  looked  at 
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him  steadily  with  her  curious  grey  eyes ;  her  mouth  quivered,  the  colour 
died  out  of  her  cheeks. 

Felicia's  heart  began  to  sink  as  soon  as  Baxter  had  left  the  room. 
She  sat  quite  still,  and  the  minutes  became  hours  again,  and  time  seemed 
interminable,  and  release  so  far,  far  off,  that  it  seemed  to  this  impatient 
little  creature  as  if  in  one  instant  she  had  waited  for  an  eternity — an 
eternity  with  James  at  the  end  of  it !  Felicia  had  said  good-by,  the  door 
was  closed,  the  parting  was  over,  time  had  passed,  and  now,  with  a  very 
simple  impulse,  she  sprang  up  and  ran  out  into  the  hall.  Aurelius  was 
still  there,  turning  at  the  many  complicated  locks  and  handles  and  chain- 
works  that  Miss  Marlow  considered  necessary  to  her  security  and  old 
Saunders's.  They  had  done  Felicia  good  service  on  this  occasion. 

Baxter  turned,  hearing  his  name  called,  and  saw  Fay  in  the  doorway. 
' 1  Will  you  do  me  a  kindness  now  directly?"  she  said  impetuously. 
"  Will  you  take  me  home  ?  I  want  to  go.  I  can't  bear  to  stay  here  any 
longer." 

"  Had  not  you  better  wait  till  you  hear  from  Jim  ?  "  said  Baxter, 
coming  back,  and  not  much  surprised.  "  I  am  ready  at  any  time,  but  he 
may  be  on  his  way." 

"  He  will  not  come  till  to-morrow,"  said  Felicia,  sharply.  "  Will  you 
do  this  for  me  or  not  ?  Please  do,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  do  so  want  to  get 
away.  They  must  want  me  ;  they  can't  be  so  cruel  as  not  to  want  me. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

11  They  only  want  to  spare  3rou,"  said  Baxter,  who  could  not  resist  her 
any  longer.  "  Will  you  like  to  go  by  the  five-o'clock  train  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Felicia,  eagerly.  "  Is  that  the  soonest  ?  Please  come 
and  fetch  me  ?  "  And  Baxter  said  he  would  come,  and  then  went  to  put 
off  half-a-dozen  engagements.  He  thought  the  girl  would  be  better  in  a 
home,  however  sad,  than  vexing  and  chafing  in  the  solitudes  of  Queen 
Square. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Felicia  came  back  to  Harpington.  ,  She  and 
Baxter  scarcely  spoke  to  each  other  all  the  four  hours  they  were  on  the 
road.  He  had  come  to  take  care  of  her,  and  not  to  make  himself  agree- 
able ;  and  he  conscientiously  read  the  paper  in  a  corner  of  the  railway- 
carriage.  Fay  looked  at  him  once  or  twice,  surprised,  at  first  by  his 
silence,  and  then  she  watched  the  fields  flit  by,  the  telegraph-posts,  the 
cows,  the  cottages  with  their  smoking  chimneys  and  all  their  inhabitants ; 
and  so  they  sped  along  from  one  county  to  another  :  here  and  there  came 
a  shining  hamlet,  now  a  gig  passing  a  bridge,  now  a  woman  carrying  a 
bundle.  Felicia  tried  to  follow  some  of  the  people  with  her  mind,  but 
another  cow,  another  gig,  another  tree -stump  would  come  and  drive  out 
the  remembrance  of  the  last.  Fay,  as  I  have  said,  had  almost  put  away 
the  remembrance  of  the  night  before.  She  had  thought  she  would  never 
be  able  to  look  at  Baxter  again  to  speak  to  him,  but  now  she  felt  that  they 
might  be  friends  once  more.  He  was  changed,  but  Felicia  was  too  full  of 
her  own  thoughts  to  perceive  this.  What  a  strange  procession  of  new 
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feelings  and  realizations  was  passing  for  the  first  time  through  the  girl's 
mind — visions  of  home — visions  of  London  delights — visions  of  the 
sorrowful,  terrible  present,  and  of  the  future  of  marriage,  of  loneliness. 

What  was  this  voice  still  saying,  "Sola,  Sola?"  only  now  Felicia 
asked  herself  if  Sola  did  not  mean  Alone  perhaps  ? — nothing  else.  If 
Baxter  was  changed  and  silent,  Felicia  too  was  changed  and  silenced ;  and 
they  were  not  quite  the  same  people  they  had  been  the  night  before. 
There  were  some  other  people  in  the  carriage  wjbo  did  not  find  out  the  two 
were  travelling  together.  One  old  gentleman,  interested  by  the  pair  of 
innocent,  penetrating  grey  eyes  that  he  caught  scanning  him,  asked  the 
young  lady  if  she  was  travelling  alone,  and  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  for  her.  Then  for  the  first  time  Baxter  looked  up  from  his  paper,  and 
said  in  his  blackest  and  stiffest  manner  that  the  lady  was  under  his  care. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  they  got  to  the  station.  Baxter  had 
telegraphed  from  London,  and  he  expected  to  find  Jim  upon  the  platform  ; 
but  there  was  no  Jim,  no  sign,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  walk  to  the 
inn  and  order  a  fly.  They  waited  under  the  rose-grown  porch  in  the 
twilight.  Everything  seemed  sweet,  and  still,  and  peaceful.  A  gardener 
belonging  to  the  inn  was  pumping  water  for  the  pretty  old  garden  flowers 
— lilies,  and  lupins,  and  marigolds,  and  white  honeysuckles  ;  the  sky  was 
sweet  with  sunset,  and  the  air  with  perfume.  A  couple  of  dusky  figures 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  talking  quietly ;  an  old  woman  came  to 
the  door  of  her  cottage.  This  purple  dusk  was  making  everything 
beautiful,  and  how  fragrant  the  air  was  after  the  vapid  London  breath 
they  had  been  living  in  ! 

They  had  a  long,  sweet,  silent  drive  across  the  fields,  and  between 
dim.  horizons  and  wooded  fringes.  The  evening  star  came  and  shone 
over  the  twilight  silver  and  purple  world  before  they  got  to  their  journey's 
end.  Baxter  was  silently  happy  and  so  was  Felicia,  who,  for  a  mile  or 
two,  had  almost  forgotten  the  sorrow  to  which  she  was  travelling,  in  the 
peace  and  sweetness  of  the  journey.  But  when  the  house  appeared  above 
the  hedge  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  her  heart  began  to  beat  and  everything 
came  back  to  her. 

"  The  gates  are  closed,"  said  the  girl,  startled,  as  they  passed  the  front 
of  the  house. 

The  gates  were  closed  for  the  first  time  since  Felicia  could  remember, 
and  the  ivy  and  wild  creepers  had  been  crushed  and  torn  in  the  process. 

This  one  little  incident,  perhaps,  brought  all  that  happened  more 
vividly  to  Felicia's  mind  than  anything  else  that  had  gone  before.  They 
stopped  at  the  back  door,  the  front  gate  being  locked,  and  Aurelius 
desired  the  fly-man  to  wait,  and  came  with  Felicia  to  see  her  safe  into  the 
house  before  he  drove  away.  They  crossed  the  stable-yard  and  the  end 
of  the  garden,  and  so  reached  the  terrace  along  which  the  windows,  closed 
and  black,  were  gleaming.  And  now  suddenly  came  a  cruel  minute  for 
Felicia,  in  which  all  the  pain  of  parting,  all  the  sadness  into  which  she 
was  going,  all  the  gloom  of  that  great  closed  house  and  of  her  hopeless 
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future,  seemed  realized  and  concentrated.  Baxter,  too,  looked  up  at  the 
gloomy  house  into  which  little  Fay  was  about  to  disappear  :  there  it  stood, 
closed  and  black,  and  he  thought  of  the  poor  raving  widowed  heart  aching 
within,  and  with  remorse  he  thought  of  the  little  white  victim  standing 
beside  him. 

"  Good-by,"  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  am  frightened,"  said  Felicia,  not  taking  it,  not  looking,  and 
trembling  and  standing  irresolute.  "  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  said  Baxter,  kindly.  "I  have 
seen  a  great  many  people  die.  It  is  a  much  more  peaceful  process  than 
living.  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid."  Felicia  sighed,  but  did  not 
answer. 

"  Look,  is  not  that  study  window  open  ?  "  Baxter  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  a  table,  and  I  could  not  go  in  there  alone,"  said 
the  girl,  as  with  a  shaking  hand  she  tried  to  unfasten  the  door.  "  Don't 
go  yet,  please  don't  go,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  wait  here  as  long  as  you  like,"  said  Baxter.  "  Perhaps  James 
will  see  me  for  a  minute.  You  can  send  me  word." 

"  Yes,"  said  Felicia.  She  had  got  the  door  open  at  last.  "  I  will  tell 
you — please  wait,  please  don't  leave  me  yet.  I  will  come  back  to  you." 
She  spoke  in  a  shrill,  nervous  voice,  and  the  words  travelling  through 
the  silence,  woke  up  James,  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  study  sofa, 
utterly  worn  out  and  tired  after  his  journey,  his  sleepless  day  and  night 
of  agitation  and  excitement.  Had  he  dreamt  them  ?  had  he  heard  them  ? 
He  did  not  know — he  started  from  his  sleep,  from  a  vague  dream  of 
Baxter  and  Felicia  in  the  garden  outside.  He  sat  up  and  listened, — 
"  Don't  leave  me  yet !  I  will  come  back  to  you !  "  He  heard  her  voice 
plainly  ringing  in  his  ears, — was  it  to  him  she  was  speaking  ?  Was  it 
Felicia  come  to  make  him  well  and  happy  by  her  presence  ?  or  was  it 
Felicia  speaking  to  some  one  else  ?  Felicia  false,  Felicia  lost  to  him  for 
ever! 

XII. 

POOR  Jim !  while  they  were  going  down  into  the  lock  the  day  before, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  and  told  himself  that  cost  what  it  might  he 
must  give  up  his  darling  desire.  Felicia  was  not  for  such  as  him.  She 
was  too  bright  and  brilliant  a  creature  to  mate  with  any  but  her  own 
kind.  Little  Jim  was  a  hero  in  his  way.  His  whole  life  had  been  a 
forlorn  hope. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind,  but  in  this  feverish  dream,  from  which  he 
was  waking,  he  had  forgotten  his  calmer  self-decision  and  courage — only 
the  natural  pain  was  there,  the  jealousy,  the  humiliation,  and  heart- 
burning. Aurelius'  telegram  had  come,  and  he  had  meant  to  go  and 
meet  them,  but  as  he  was  waiting,  turning  over  papers  in  the  study,  till 
the  time  should  come  to  start,  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Miss  Marlow  was 
upstairs  with  her  sister-in-law ;  the  whole  house  was  silent,  and  no  one 
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had  come  Hear  the  study,  and  Jim  for  the  last  hour  or  two  had  been  lying 
in  a  fever,  dreaming  uneasy  dreams  and  moaning  in  the  deserted  room. 
And  now  when  he  started  wide  awake  from  his  sleep,  he  was  wide  awake, 
but  dreaming  still  in  a  sort  of  way,  forgetting  all  his  waking  resolutions, 
remembering  only  the  fancies  that  had  haunted  his  sleep.  Felicia,  out- 
side with  Baxter !  Ah  false  !  ah  faithless !  As  the  door  opened,  and 
she  came  in,  Jim  had  groped  his  way  to  the  table,  and  struck  a  light. 

"  I  knew  you  were  there,"  he  said,  as  she  came  in,  turning  his 
haggard  face  to  greet  her.  "  Oh,  Felicia,  I  was  dreaming.  Are  you 
going  to  leave  me,  tell  me  ?  How  could  I  bear  it  ?  How  can  I 
bear  it  ?  It  will  kill  me.  I  have  little  enough  life ;  you  will  take  it  all 
if  you  go." 

He  looked  so  strange  and  so  excited  that  his  cousin  was  frightened. 

"  Going,  Jim  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  heard  you  say  so  to  some  one  outside,"  he  went  on,  in  his 
strange  agitation. 

"  Dear  Jim,"  said  Felicia,  trembling  still,  "be  quiet.  Hush!  pray 
hush  !  See,  lie  down  here.  I — I  won't  leave  you,"  she  said ;  and  a 
faint  glow  came  into  her  pale  cheeks.  "  Lie  still.  Don't  be  afraid. 
You  have  had  some  nightmare,"  faltered  the  girl,  knowing  full  well  that 
it  had  been  no  nightmare,  but  her  own  words,  which  he  had  overheard. 

"I  thought  I  heard  you  say  you  were  going,"  Jim  said,  still  half 
distraught.  "  It  was  a  dream  then — I  had  fallen  asleep.  Oh,  thank 
heaven  !  Oh,  my  Felicia  !  " 

She  soothed  him,  she  quieted  him  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  all  the 
while  her  heart  smote  her.  She  was  ashamed  to  meet  his  honest  upturned 
loving  glance. 

"  Poor  boy,"  said  Felicia,  passing  her  cool  hand  across  his  forehead. 
"  Lie  still,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  am  going  for  one  minute.  I  shall  come 
back  to  you." 

He  sprang  up  with  a  frightened  sort  of  cry. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  know  it  was  true,"  he  said.  "Felicia,  Felicia  !  You 
are  going.  I  shall  wait  and  wait,  and  you  will  never  come  back." 

"  I  swear  I  will  come  back,"  said  Felicia,  earnestly,  fixing  her  great 
grey  eyes  upon  her  cousin. 

And  a  minute  after,  as  Baxter  stood  waiting,  listening  to  the  voices, 
Felicia  appeared  for  one  moment  in  the  darkness  of  the  doorway. 
"  Good-night,  good-by,  and  thank  you,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not  afraid 
any  more,"  and  she  was  gone.  Baxter  went  back  and  dismissed  the  fly, 
and  walked  across  the  common  to  the  cottage,  where  his  little  girl  was 
asleep,  and  his  old  aunt  and  Emily  Flower  were  quietly  reading  by  the 
lamplight. 

As  for  Felicia,  when  she  went  back  she  found  James  almost  himself 
again,  calm  and  different,  and  with  his  own  natural  expression. 

"Did  Baxter  come  back  with  you?"  he  asked.  "Have  you  sent 
him  away?  It  was  a  pity,"  he  said.  "A  pity,  a  pity,"  he  repeated, 
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thinking,  poor  fellow,  of  himself  as  he  spoke.  "Dear,"  he  said,  "I 
think  I  was  half  asleep  just  now.  I  don't  know  what  nonsense  I  talked. 
Forgive  me." 

"  You  are  quite  tired  and  worn  out,"  said  Felicia.  "You  must  go 
to  bed,  Jim,  directly.  I  suppose  I  may  go  to  grandmamma  ?  "  But 
James  begged  her  to  wait,  and  he  went  and  found  Miss  Marlow,  and  then 
he  went  to  bed  as  he  was  bid. 

Miss  Marlow  told  Felicia  a  long  long  history  of  their  coming  home. 
The  old  lady  was  very  gentle,  and  cried  a  little,  and  she  came  with  the 
girl  to  her  own  little  room,  past  the  door  of  the  state  apartment  where  the 
poor  old  grandfather  was  lying.  And  Fay  came  and  went,  seeing  it  all 
with  her  startled  grey  eyes.  Aurelius  was  gone,  but  she  did  not  mind. 
When  everybody  else  was  so  unhappy,  Felicia  accepted  her  own  share 
with  more  resignation.  Her  grandmother  would  not  see  her — that  was  the 
thing  which  most  troubled  her.  Jim  was  very  ill — that  was  evident — and 
thoroughly  overdone  ;  she  must  do  what  she  could  to  help  him.  And 
then,  utterly  wearied  out,  Felicia  fell  fast  asleep,  with  all  the  trouble 
and  doubt  round  about  her,  and  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  night, 
and  dreamt  the  hours  peacefully  away  till  the  morning  light  came  to 
awaken  her. 

XIIL 

Two  days  more,  and  the  closed  gates  were  opened  to  let  the  old  Squire's 
funeral  pass  through,  travelling  down  the  periwinkle  walk,  and  followed  by 
the  steps  of  a  few  old  neighbours.  Baxter .  came  to  the  churchyard,  but 
did  not  come  back  to  the  house ;  and  then  the  blinds  were  drawn  up,  and 
the  business  of  life  began  once  more  ;  only  Mrs.  Marlow  remained  still 
in  her  room,  and  scarcely  ever  came  down.  The  lawyers  came  to  read 
the  will.  It  was  dated  many  years  back.  The  house  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  estate  had  been  left  to  Jim's  father,  and  now  consequently 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  young  man  himself.  There  was  a  jointure 
settled  upon  Mrs.  Marlow,  which  (under  a  stringent  clause)  she  was  to 
forfeit  if  she  married  again*  Felicia  was  to  have  •  a  hundred  a  year. 
Another  later  will  had  been  prepared,  but  never  signed  ;  it  -was  much  to 
the  same  effect  as  the  first,  only  that  the  jointure  was  increased  and  more 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  old  man's  property.  He  had  left  nearly 
6,OOOZ.  a  year  behind  him,  and  Jim,  who  had  never  until  now  possessed 
a  spare  sovereign  to  do  as  he  liked  with,  had  money  in  stocks  and  land, 
and  cheque-books,  and  credit  without  stint.  .  .  . 

James  was  closeted  all  day  with  different  people,  lawyers,  and  agents, 
and  tenants  ;  and  one  day  a  doctor  came  over  from  the  neighbouring  town 
and  Jim  declared  next  day  that  he  had  business  in  London.  Little  Lucy, 
who  happened  to  meet  Felicia  that  day,  told  her  her  papa  had  gone  to 
town  with  Mr.  Marlow. 

James  came  back,  and  Felicia  tried  to  think  that  he  was  the  same, 
but  she  felt  a  difference.  He  was  a  little  abstracted  and  thoughtful,  but 
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then  lie  was  very  much  occupied.  He  declared  nothing  was  the  matter, 
but  she  thought  him  very  ill.  He  was  busy  arranging,  docketing, 
putting  away.  People  came  and  went;  Felicia  scarcely  spoke  to  him. 
She  dined  with  him  (Felicia  was  surprised  to  see  that  Jim  could  carve, 
and  Scruby  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement  when  the  young  master  of  the 
house  sent  him  down  into  the  cellar  for  some  wine),  but  immediately 
after  dinner  James  would  go  away  into  the  stu^y. 

Aunt  Mary  Anne  found  it  very  dull,  and  packed  up  at  the  end  of  a 
week  and  went  off  to  Cheltenham,  Queen  Square  being  fortunately  let. 

The  day  Miss  Marlow  left,  Felicia  begged  her  grandmother  timidly  to 
let  her  be  with  her  a  little  more. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Marlow,  with  a  little  shiver.  "  Pray  don't  ask 
it ;  go — you  agitate  me." 

So  Felicia  went  away,  pained  and  forlorn,  flitting  about  with  a  feeling  of 
disgrace,  and  the  strange  uneasy  sense  of  some  tamed  animal  that  has  lost 
its  master  and  is  suddenly  set  free. 

One  day — it  was  a  little  thing,  but  she  took  it  foolishly  to  heart — her 
crystal  bracelet,  that  she  liked  to  wear,  came  unclasped  and  fell  off  her 
arm.  She  went  roaming  about  a  whole  morning  looking  for  it  in  the 
empty  rabbit-house,  in  the  kitchen -garden,  on  the  terrace  walk. 

James,  coming  out  of  the  study — where  he  had  been  closeted  all  the 
morning — for  a  little  turn  on  the  terrace,  was  struck  by  Felicia's  scared, 
wobegone  face. 

She  had  been  sitting  on  the  step  for  half-an-hour  in  the  sun. 

"  Fay,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Marlow,  in  his  old  familiar  voice,  as 
he  came  up  to  her. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Felicia,  looking  up. 

Nothing  !  That  was  just  the  answer  to  his  question.  Nothing  to  hope, 
to  fear,  to  love,  to  try  for.  She  did  not  think  that  James  loved  her  now  : 
she  knew  her  grandmother  had  taken  a  strange  hatred  and  aversion  to  her 
presence. 

"  Nothing  ?  "  said  James,  looking  gravely  at  her  troubled  face. 

"  I  have  lost  my  pretty  bracelet,"  said  Felicia;  "  but  that  is  nothing 
of  course.  And  everything  is  horrid,  but  it  does  not  matter." 

"  But  is  everything  horrid  ?  "  said  James,  sighing. 

"  Don't  other  girls  have  a  happier  life  than  me  ?  "  cried  his  cousin 
angrily.  "  And  I  don't  know  what  I've  done,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  expect 
me  to  be  happy  and  cheerful  when  nobody  does  anything  to  make  me 
happy." 

"  You  have  lost  a  bracelet,"  said  James,  absently,  feeling  in  his 
pockets.  ",I  picked  one  up  this  morning  on  the  landing."  And  he  pulled 
out  Felicia's  beloved  gold  and  crystal  ring. 

She  seized  it  with  a  little  cry  of  delight.  "  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  I "  she 
said.  «  Thank  you,  James ;  how  clever  of  you  to  find  it."  And  she  began 
fastening  it  on  her  slim  wrist  again. 

"  How  clever  of  you  to  let  it  fall  upon  the  landing,"  he  said.     "  And 
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now  I  want  to  talk  to  yon,  Fay,''  James  went  on,  sitting  down  beside  her 
on  the  step.  Then  he  was  silent  for  a  little,  then  he  began  very  nervously : 
"  I  have  been  thinking  about  a  good  many  things  these  last  few  days,"  he 
said,  "  and  happiness  has  been  one  of  the  things.  Don't  you  think,  dear, 
we  must  not  care  about  it  too  much  ?  " 

"  Not  care !  "  his  cousin  said.    "  How  can  we  not  care  when  we  do  ?  " 

James  looked  more  and  more  nervous. 

"  «  We  bow  to  heaven  that  ruled  it  so,'  "  he  said,  hesitating,  quoting 

from  a  lay  preacher.     "  I  saw  Dr. when  I  was  in  London,  and  he 

told  me  that  matters  were  more  serious  with  me  than  I  had  imagined. 
I  don't  know  how  much  more,  or  what  may  be  in  store  for  us ;  but,  Fay, 
you  and  I- — our  two  lives,  I  mean— belong  to  something  greater  than  our 
own  happiness,  at  least  one  hopes  so  ;  for  one's  own  happiness  seems 
a  stupid  thing  to  live  for  altogether,  doesn't  it,  dear  ?  " 

Felicia's  circling  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  She  was  twisting  her 
gold  bracelet  round  and  round.  Jim  looked  paler  and  paler  as  he  spoke. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "  our  duty  in  life,  Felicia— yours  and  mine — is 
not  to  think  whether  we  are  very  happy  or  not,  or  satisfied  " — and  the  poor 
fellow's  voice  ached  a  little  as  he  spoke — "  and,  perhaps,  the  mistake  we 
have  both  made  has  been  that  we  have  thought  a  little  too  much  of  our- 
selves and  our  own  feelings,  and  not  enough  of  something  beyond 
them  .  .  .  ." 

"  Dear,  dear  James  !  "  said  Felicia,  and  her  eyes  filled  up  with  tears. 

James  went  on  steadily,  holding  her  hand  in  his, — 

"  And  I  have  been  thinking  that  we  have  both  other  things  to  do 
just  now  than  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  I  must  go  away  and 
try  and  get  well,  to  live  to  do  a  few  of  these  things ;  and  you  must — 
darling  Fay,  don't  cry — take  care  of  grandmother,  and  be  patient  with 
her,  and  wait  here,  and  love  me  a  little.  And  then,"  resolved  to  finish 
what  he  had  to  say,  he  went  on  hastily,  "  there  is  poor  Baxter,  who  wants 
to  come  with  me ;  and  some  day,  if  he  comes  back  to  you,  Fay,  I  think 
you  would  be  doing  wisely  to  try  and  make  him  happy.  Perhaps  you 

may  not  like  to  think  of  it  just  now,  but  in  a  little  time "  Jim's  voice 

faltered — "  One  cannot  foretell  the  future " 

"  Oh,  Jim,  what  a  hateful,  hateful  creature  I  am  !  "  burst  out  Felicia, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  You  have  known  it  all  along  ;  now  I 
understand  everything  ;  I  have  not  deserved  anything,  and  you  want  me  to 
have  everything  ;  but  I  will  never — never " 

"Hush,  hush  !  "  said  Jim,  gravely;  "  take  care  of  grandmother,  and 
don't  make  any  vows,  and — and — trust  me  a  little,  Felicia,"  he  added, 
smiling  a  little  sadly  himself  as  he  got  up  to  go  away. 

And  so  Jim  cut  the  knot  that  bound  him — cut  it,  and  all  the  difficulties 
that  had  beset  him  of  late  were  vanquished.  No  one  had  guessed  at  the 
depth  of  his  secret  grief,  and  the  pain  of  the  parting — not  Aurelius,  not 
Felicia,  looking  up  into  his  calm  face,  not  Jim  himself,  who  thought  him- 
self a  foolish  stupid  fellow,  but  no  hero  ;  but  it  was  all  over  now. 
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It  was  the  last  of  the  late  summer  days.  As  he  stood,  he  heard  the 
distant  trill  of  the  birds,  the  drone  of  buzzing  insects :  the  warm  touch 
of  the  sun  came  falling  upon  them  both.  A  feeling  came  to  Jim  as  if  he 
was  looking  at  Fay,  with  her  sweet  upturned  face,  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  the  real  parting,  whatever  might  be.  And  yet,  of  the  two  at  that 
minute,  it  was  not  Jim  who  was  most  unhappy.  The  light  of  his  true 
heart  was  shining  in  his  eyes.  Felicia  never  forgot  his  look  :  a  man  of 
gentle  will,  standing  there,  that  summer's  day,  with  a  gift  in  his  hand, 
priceless,  a  life's  gift,  a  true  heart's  love.  And  Jim,  as  he  left  her,  felt 
that  he  loved  her  as  she  ought  to  be  loved.  Loved  her  enough  to  leave 
her  with  a  benediction.  He  was  a  sick,  and  dull,  and  stupid  fellow  ;  but 
he  had  played  his  part  like  an  honest  man.  Felicia  was  the  only  woman 
he  ever  loved,  hers  the  only  hand  he  ever  cared  to  grasp  ;  but  while  he 
held  it,  he  had  held  it  by  force,  and  when  he  loosened  his  hold,  the  fair 
hand  fell  away.  And  he  was  content  that  it  should  be  so,  and  he  wisely 
accepted  the  very  pain  as  part  of  his  love. 

There  is  something  in  life  which  seems  to  tell  us  that  no  failures,  no 
mistakes,  no  helplessnesses  make  failure  ;  no  success,  no  triumphs  make 
success.  And  so  James  walked  away  victorious,  leaving  the  poor  van- 
quished victress  alone  upon  the  sunny  steps.  Was  Felicia's  wish  to  be 
the  only  one  ?  It  was  granted,  and  she  did  not  care  for  it.  She  was 
alone  now,  but  free.  She  stood  watching  the  young  fellow  as  he  walked 
away.  Jim's  heart  was  sad  enough,  but  at  rest.  Felicia's  was  beating 
with  passionate  gratitude,  with  anger  against  herself,  with  a  dim  new  hope 
for  the  future,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  great  new  love  and  regret 
for  the  past,  for  the  tie  that  was  now  broken  for  ever.  It  was  a  pang  that 
lasted  her  for  all  her  life. 

Later  that  day,  as  she  was  passing  through  the  morning-room,  she 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  the  old  Sola  plate  through  the  glass  of  the 
china  cupboard,  and  with  one  of  her  quick  impulses,  Felicia  opened  the 
glass-door,  and  took  it  quickly 'off  the  shelf,  and  flung  it  to  the  ground, 
where  it  lay  broken  in  many  pieces  at  her  feet. 
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DURING  the  last  few  months  the  face  of  the  Sun  has  been  overspread  with 
an  unusual  number  of  spots.  Enormous  vacuities,  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
miles  across  in  some  instances,  have  exhibited  their  yawning  depths  to  the 
inquisitive  eye  of  the  astronomer.  Strangely-figured  clusters  of  smaller 
spots,  continually  subject,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  changes  of  figure, 
to  the  action  of  tremendous  disturbing  forces,  have  perplexed  the  physicist 
by  the  wondrous  manifestations  of  power  they  exhibit  to  his  contemplation. 
It  has  been  evident,  too,  that  even  where  no  spots  are  seen,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sun  is  in  a  strange  state  of  turmoil  and  agitation.  Those 
singular  white  spots,  the  "  rice -grains,"  as  some  astronomers  have  called 
them,  seemingly  disconnected,  but  most  probably  the  crests  of  enormous 
waves  of  luminous  matter,  have  shown  by  the  irregularity  of  their  arrange- 
ment that  there  is  no  rest  in  those  far-off  seas  of  light.  And,  as  we 
write,  all  these  appearances  are  gradually  becoming  more  marked,  inso- 
much that  it  is  evident  the  centre  of  our  system,  the  source  of  light  and 
heat  and  force  to  the  earth  and  her  fellow  planets,  is  approaching  one  of 
those  critical  stages  of  disturbance  which  astronomers  have  recently 
recognized  as  recurring  at  regular  intervals  and  forming  an  essential 
feature  of  the  solar  economy. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  hear  what  astronomers  have 
been  able  to  learn  respecting  the  most  remarkable  physical  phenomenon 
which  the  whole  range  of  nature  presents  to  our  contemplation.  The 
great  globe  on  which  we  live  would  fill  but  a  corner  of  some  of  these  vast 
cavernous  openings,  within  which,  as  within  some  magic  laboratory,  the 
mysterious  agencies  are  at  work  to  which  the  sun  owes  his  influence  as 
the  life- supporting  centre  of  his  system  of  dependent  orbs.  It  is  there- 
fore with  a  significant  and  noble  phenomenon  that  we  have  to  deal.  It  is 
one,  too,  with  which  we  are  more  closely  concerned  than  with  many  of  the 
appearances  to  which  astronomers  direct  their  attention. 

There  are  three  claimants  for  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  solar  spots  :  Galileo,  of  Florence,  Scheiner  the  Jesuit, 
and  the  younger  Fabricius.  Galileo  first  alludes  to  his  discovery  of  the 
spots  in  a  work  on  floating  bodies  published  in  1612.  In  a  letter  to 
Welzer,  dated  May  4,  1612,  he  states  that  he  had  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  spots  no  less  than  eighteen  months  before.  But  Arago  rightly 
remarks  that  a  statement  such  as  this,  unsupported  by  the  records  of  any 
actual  observations,  or  by  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  the  discovery 
had  been  communicated,  cannot  be  held  to  establish  Galileo's  claim  to 
priority  in  this  matter.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  month  of 
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April,  1611,  lie  announced  the  discovery  of  the  solar  spots  at  a  meeting 
of  scientific  men  held  in  the  garden  of  "Cardinal  Bandini  at  Home.  The 
claim  of  Scheiner  is  founded  on  a  letter  addressed  to  Welzer  on 
November  12,  1611.  In  this  letter  Scheiner  states  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  spots  seven  months  before,  or  in  April,  1611.  But  as  this 
statement  is  not  confirmed  by  evidence  of  any  sort,  and  as  we  find 
Schemer  still  doubtful  about  the  solar  spots  in  October,  1611,  we  cannot 
accept  his  claim  to  priority  as  admissible.  Fabricius  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  to  publish  any  written  statement  respecting  the  solar  spots.  This 
was  done  in  a  work  specially  dealing  with  the  telescopic  appearance  of  the 
sun,  and  bearing  date  June  13,  1611.  From  the  internal  evidence  of 
this  work  it  is  clear  that  the  solar  spots  must  have  been  observed  by  him 
in  March  of  the  same  year.  To  him,  then,  so  far  as  the  evidence  hitherto 
gathered  extends,  we  must  assign  the  credit  of  the  discovery ;  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Galileo  and  Scheiner  observed  the  spots  in- 
dependently. 

Astronomers  had  been  so  long  convinced  that  the  sun  is  not  only 
stainless,  but  the  very  emblem  of  celestial  purity,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  solar  spots  was  received  with  an  amusing  mixture  of  doubt  and  indig- 
nation. Scheiner,  in  particular,  found  his  statements  received  with 
discredit.  It  happened  that  the  provincial  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  communicate  the  discover}7,  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  refused,  therefore,  to  believe  in  the 
solar  spots,  or  even  to  look  through  Schemer's  telescope  at  them.  "  I 
have  read  Aristotle's  writings  from  end  to  end  many  times,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  have  nowhere  found  in  them  anything  similar  to  what  you 
mention.  Go,  therefore,  my  son,  and  endeavour  to  tranquillize  yourself; 
be  convinced  that  these  appearances  which  you  take  for  spots  are  the 
faults  of  your  glasses  or  of  your  eyes ;  if  they  are  not,  as  I  in  part 
suspect,  the  result  of  a  disordered  and  ill-regulated  imagination."  It  was 
probably  with  the  dread  lest  any  disrepute  should  fall  on  his  order,  if  any 
of  its  members  should  be  associated  with  so  dangerous  a  discovery,  that 
the  provincial  refused  permission  to  Scheiner  to  publish  his  observations 
under  his  own  name ;  and  accordingly  the  letters  which  Scheiner  addressed 
to  Welzer  bore  the  signature,  "  Apelles  latens  post  tabulam." 

But  the  spots  were  not  to  be  expunged  from  the  sun's  countenance 
even  by  the  decrees  of  the  Jesuits.  Astronomers  watched  these  new 
phenomena  with  interest  and  attention.  They  soon  detected  that  the 
spots  are  not  at  rest,  but  continually  travel  round  and  round  the  body  of 
the  sun ;  and  they  presently  concluded  that  these  movements  are  due  to 
the  sun's  rotation  upon  an  axis.  Scheiner,  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  "  tranquillize  "  himself  according  to  order,  watched 
the  sun  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years  ;  and  in  1630  published  a  terrible 
volume,  called  the  Rosa  Ursina,  containing  the  results  of  his  researches. 
Respecting  this  work,  Delambre  has  said  that  "  there  are  few  books  so 
diffuse  and  containing  so  small  a  number  of  facts  :  it  consists  of  784 
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pages  ;  there  is  not  matter  for  fifty."  However,  the  work  contained  the 
important  discovery  that  the  sun  turns  round  on  his  axis  in  about  twenty- 
seven  days. 

Galileo  thought  the  spots  were  clouds  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  inter- 
cepting the  sun's  light  from  the  observer  on  earth.  This  theory,  which 
has  been  revived  in  recent  times,  is  not  by  any  means  consistent  (as  we 
shall  see  presently)  with  the  changes  of  appearance  to  which  the  spots  are 
subjected  as  they  pass  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  Scheiner  at  first 
thought  the  spots  were  planets  ;  but  having  discovered  that  this  view  was 
erroneous,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  they  indicate  tremendous  dis- 
turbances agitating  the  ocean  of  fire  with  which  he  imagined  the  sun  to 
be  girt  about.  La  Hire  thought  there  must  be  opaque  bodies  continually 
tossed  about  within  the  liquid  mass  of  the  sun,  and  that  when  these  bodies 
happened  to  come  near  the  surface  they  were  dimly  seen  through  the 
transparent  fluid  fire,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  appearance  of  spots. 

But  the  first  who  discovered  any  circumstances  on  which  really  satis- 
factory views  might  be  formed  respecting  the  spots  was  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilson  of  Glasgow.  On  March  22nd,  1769,  he  noticed  a  very  remarkable 
spot,  which  he  was  afterwards  able  to  watch  during  its  progress  from  one 
border  of  the  sun  to  the  other ;  while  doing  so  he  was  struck  by  certain 
peculiarities  which  seemed  to  him  full  of  significance.  When  the  epot  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  disc,  it  appeared  to  have  a  dark  central  portion  sur- 
rounded by  a  dusky  fringe  equally  wide  round  all  parts  of  the  nucleus.  But 
when  the  spot  was  near  the  border  of  the  sun,  the  dusky  fringe  was  wider 
on  the  side  of  the  spot  which  lay  nearest  to  the  sun's  border ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  spot  was  just  passing  off  to  the  invisible  hemisphere  of  the  sun, 
the  part  of  the  fringe  farthest  from  the  sun's  border  became  wholly  lost  to 
sight.  Now  if  any  one  will  take  a  globe  of  any  sort — say  an  orange — and 
will  mark  a  small  roughly  circular  spot  on  it,  surrounded  by  a  uniformly 
wide  border  or  fringe,  he  will  see  at  once  that  the  direct  contrary  of 
Wilson's  observations  was  to  have  teen  looked  for  had  the  solar  spots  been 
mere  stains  on  a  globular  surface.  For  as  the  orange  is  turned  so  as  to 
bring  the  fringed  spot  near  the  border  of  the  visible  half  of  the  orange,  the 
part  of  the  fringe  nearest  the  border  seems  perceptibly  narrower  than  the 
other.  Whatever  the  spots  may  be,  then,  they  are  certainly  not  mere 
surface-stains.  An  illustration  drawn  from  our  orange-globe  will  serve  to 
indicate  Wilson's  explanation  of  the  observed  peculiarity.  If  we  remove  a 
small  circular  portion  of  the  peel  of  an  orange  with  a  knife,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cut  surface  of  the  peel  slopes  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
fruit — that  is,  if  we  form  a  little  circular  pit,  so  to  speak,  with  a  level  base 
and  sloping  sides — we  shall  find  that  when  this  portion  is  brought  near  the 
border  of  the  visible  half  of  the  orange,  the  sloping  edge  of  the  small  pit 
looks  perceptibly  wider  on  the  farther  side,  and  may  be  made  wholly  to 
disappear  on  the  nearer  side,  by  bringing  the  pit  near  enough  to  the  visible 
outline  of  the  orange.  If  a  spot,  such  as  was  first  considered,  be  drawn 
close  to  the  pit,  and  the  two  be  brought  near  to  the  orange's  outline,  the 
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contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  fringe  in  one  case  and  that  of  the 
sloping  wall  of  the  pit  in  the  other  will  at  once  exhibit  the  full  significance 
of  Dr.  Wilson's  observation. 

Thus  Wilson  was  led  to  make  the  daring  announcement  that  the  spots 
are  real  holes  in  the  sun.  And  the  fringe  of  duskier  colour  surrounding  the 
black  nucleus  of  a  spot  was  at  once  seen  to  be  a  much  more  meaning 
phenomenon  than  it  had  been  supposed  to  be,  just  as  a  "  cutting  "  teaches 
much  more  respecting  the  structure  of  the  eartji  than  any  surface-markings . 
To  return  to  the  homely  illustration  made  use  of  above, — if  the  rind  of  an 
orange  were  made  up  of  a  number  of  consecutive  cuticles,  it  is  clear  that 
by  cutting  out  a  little  piece  in  the  manner  described  above,  we  could  learn 
the  order,  thickness,  and  something  of  the  nature  of  these  successive  enve- 
lopes. And  precisely  in  this  way  the  observer  of  the  sun  was  now  able  to 
learn  something  respecting  the  nature  of  the  successive  layers  or  strata  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  solar  photosphere.  Seen  in  this  light,  Dr.  Wilson's 
discovery  assumes  great  interest  and  importance;  and  we  learn  without 
wonder  that  the  King  of  Denmark  thought  it  well  worthy  of  being  com- 
memorated by  a  medal  struck  in  its  honour. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  very  soon  afterwards,  applied  the  powers  of  his 
great  telescopes,  and  his  own  wonderful  aptitude  and  skill  as  an  observer, 
to  further  elucidate  the  mysteries  presented  by  the  solar  spots.  A  spot 
of  such  enormous  dimensions  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  appeared 
upon  the  sun  in  1779,  and  remained  upon  the  surface  of  our  luminary 
for  upwards  of  six  months.  To  the  study  of  this  spot  Sir  William  Herschel 
devoted  all  his  powers.  He  first  confirmed  Wilson's  views,  and  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  spot  was  a  real  depression.  He  proved,  also, 
that  the  bright  streaks  called  faculse,  which  are  always  seen  around  spots, 
are  real  elevations.  He  argued  that  the  bright  matter  in  which  such 
depressions  and  their  surrounding  elevations  remain  unchanged,  often  for 
a  considerable  time,  can  be  neither  gaseous  nor  fluid,  nor  could  he 
suppose  it  to  be  solid.  He  now  asked  this  question :  Do  we  meet  any- 
where in  nature  with  objects  which  can  be  neither  properly  termed  solid, 
fluid,  nor  gaseous,  and  which  yet  have  a  real  and  sometimes  a  (relatively) 
permanent  existence  ?  Are  not  clouds  of  this  nature  ?  A  cloud  does  not 
pass  away  like  a  fluid  wave,  nor  does  it  become  dispersed  in  the  rapid 
way  in  which  gases  pass  away  into  space.  It  often  preserves  its  figure 
almost  unchanged  for  hours,  yet,  properly  speaking,  it  is  neither  fluid  nor 
gaseous,  and  it  is  certainly  not  solid. 

These  analogies  led  Sir  W.  Herschel  to  infer  that  the  solar  photo- 
sphere consists  in  reality  of  strata  of  clouds  hanging  suspended  in  a 
transparent  atmosphere.  He  supposed  that  there  are  two  such  strata, 
the  upper  being  alone  self-luminous,  the  lower  formed  of  opaque  clouds, 
only  capable  of  shining  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the  clouds  above  them. 
He  called  these  lower  clouds  planetary,  to  indicate  their  imagined  resem- 
blance to  the  clouds  which  float  in  our  own  atmosphere. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  consequences  which  Herschel  drew  from 
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these  views.  If  a  break  occur  in  any  part  of  the  outer  bed  of  clouds,  we 
see  the  inner  bed  as  a  dusky  spot,  because  it  shines  only  by  the  light 
it  reflects  from  its  surface.  But  if  the  inner  bed  as  well  as  the  outer  be 
removed  at  any  place,  we  see  the  opaque  surface  of  the  sun  as  a  black 
spot ;  and  if  the  aperture  in  the  outer  cloud  is  larger  than  that  in  the 
inner,  the  black  spot  will  be  surrounded  by  a  dusky  fringe,  presenting  all 
the  features  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  change  observed  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

Sir  John  Herschel  was  the  next  to  whom  we  owe  an  important  acces- 
sion of  knowledge  respecting  the  solar  spots.  It  had  been  noticed  long 
before  his  time  that  the  spots  are  arranged  always  along  two  belts  of  the 
sun's  surface.  What  may  be  termed  the  polar  regions  of  the  sun  are 
always  free  from  spots,  and  so  also  is  a  wide  band  round  the  equator.  It 
is  in  the  parts  of  the  sun  corresponding  to  the  temperate  zones  on  our 
own  earth  that  the  spots  are  always  observed  to  form. 

Herschel  pointed  out  that  this  circumstance  must  be  intimately 
associated  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  objects.  On  our  own 
earth  we  are  presented  with  an  analogous  peculiarity  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  similar  zones  within  which  the  great  cyclonic  wind- storms  take 
their  origin,  and  for  the  most  part  expend  their  fury.  The  reason  of  this 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  ascertained,  but  no  doubt  whatever  exists  that 
the  cause  of  the  peculiarity  is  to  be  sought  in  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  polar  and  the  equatorial  regions.  This  difference  we  know 
to  be  due  to  the  sun's  different  elevation  as  seen  from  polar  and  equatorial 
regions.  But  there  is  no  circumstance  which  can  affect  the  sun's  surface 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  sun's  heat  comes  from  no  external  body,  but 
is  inherent.  We  seem  then,  at  first,  perplexed  to  determine  how  there 
can  exist  any  difference  of  heat  at  the  poles  and  at  the  equator  of  the 
sun,  to  account  for  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  solar  spots. 

Sir  John  Herschel  got  over  the  difficulty  in  the  following  way  : — 
"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  urged,  "that  the  sun  has  a  very 
extensive  atmosphere.  Many  circumstances,  which  need  not  here  be 
particularized,  concur  to  prove  this.  Now  the  sun,  having  a  sufficiently 
rapid  rotation  upon  his  axis,  it  is  clear  that  his  atmosphere  must  assume 
the  figure  of  a  somewhat  flattened  globe,  the  flattening  being  opposite  the 
sun's  poles.  At  the  equator,  then,  where  the  atmosphere  is  deepest,  the 
sun's  heat  will  escape  less  rapidly  than  at  the  poles.  Accordingly  the 
sun's  equatorial  regions  will  be  always  warmer  than  his  polar  regions,  and 
the  circumstances  of  our  own  earth  being  thus  reproduced  upon  the  sun's 
surface,  there  cannot  but  result  precisely  such  cyclonic  disturbances  of 
the  solar  atmosphere  as  take  place  in  our  own  air.  Such  whirling 
atmospheric  disturbances  are  to  be  looked  upon,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
"  as  the  true  cause  of  the  solar  spots." 

There  is  something  more  than  commonly  interesting  in  this  noble 
speculation.  Of  all  the  phenomena  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there 
is  none  which  conveys  to  us  more  strikingly  the  impression  of  fierce  energy 
than  the  hurricane  or  tornado.  The  volcano  and  the  earthquake  may  be 
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in  reality  more  tremendous  exhibitions  of  nature's  powers,  but  the  source 
from  which  they  derive  their  energy  is  comparatively  remote.  When  the 
fierce  tornado  sweeps  over  a  country  all  nature  seems  to  feel  its  force.  It 
is  no  subtle  agency  which  is  at  work,  but  an  open,  blusterous  power,  making 
itself  felt  by  all  who  encounter  it.  And  "  the  thought  is  overwhelming," 
as  the  late  Professor  Nichol  has  well  remarked,  "  that  from  the  tornado, 
terrific  as  it  is,  our  minds  must  pass  to  hurricanes,  apparently  similar,  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  by  the  inconceivable  violence  of  which  an  opening  of 
50,000  miles  in  diameter  may  be  made  in  the  sun's  cloud-envelopes  ;  an 
opening,  too,  which  extends  probably  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand 
miles."  Our  tornadoes,  tremendous  as  they  seem,  are  like  the  faintest 
zephyrs  when  compared  with  the  inconceivable  fury  of  the  solar  cyclonic 
storms.  It  seems  almost  too  bold  a  leap  to  pass  from  a  phenomenon 
relatively  so  insignificant  to  the  most  surpassingly  tremendous  of  all  the 
forms  of  disturbance  man  has  ever  become  acquainted  with.  "  And  yet," 
we  may  add  with  Professor  Nichol,  "  is  not  the  electric  spark  with  which 
the  child  disports  itself  akin  to  the  rending  tropic  thunder  ?  Is  not  the 
power  of  life  which  sustains  the  smallest  wild-flower  exactly  that  which 
infuses  strength  into  the  giant  pine,  and  causes  it  to  evolve  its  mighty 
branches  ?  "  And  so  the  tiniest  eddy  in  the  flowing  river  presents  to  us 
an  illustration  of  the  tremendous  aerial  whirlpool  of  the  tornado,  while  the 
latter,  even  tinier  in  its  relation  to  the  solar  cyclones,  yet  presents  an 
accurate  picture  of  their  habitudes  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  come 
into  existence. 

Accepting  as  at  least  highly  probable  the  theory  that  the  spots  indicate 
the  occurrence  of  gigantic  cyclonic  storms  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  consider  over  what  range  these  whirling  storms  extend, 
what  sort  of  clouds  those  are  which  are  carried  before  their  breath  as 
lightly  as  the  haze  of  a  summer  sky  before  the  faintest  breeze,  and  what 
are  the  laws  according  to  which  these  hurricanes  rage  or  rest  ?  We  may 
afterwards  inquire  how  far  ice  are  interested  in  these  gigantic  processes  of 
disturbance. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  spot  to  be  so  large  that  our  earth  would 
not  suffice  to  fill  the  yawning  gulf.  One  measured  by  Pastorff  in  1828 
had  an  area  four  times  larger  than  that  of  our  earth.  In  August,  1859, 
a  spot  was  measured  by  Newall  which  had  a  diameter  of  58,000  miles,  a 
length  exceeding  more  than  seven  times  the  length  of  the  earth's  diameter. 
But  spots  even  larger  than  this  have  been  observed.  For  in  June,  1848, 
Schwabe  measured  a  spot  which  extended  over  a  length  of  74,816  miles. 
This  spot  was  visible  for  more  than  a  week  without  optical  aid.  On 
March  15th,  1858,  the  observers  of  the  great  eclipse  saw  the  moon  pass 
over  a  solar  spot  which  had  a  breadth  of  no  less  than  107,520  miles.  In 
the  same  year  the  largest  spot  of  any  whose  records  have  reached  us  was 
observed  by  many  persons  without  telescopic  aid.  It  had  a  breadth  of 
upwards  of  143,500  miles ;  so  that  across  it  no  less  than  thirteen  globes 
as  large  as  our  earth  might  have  been  placed  side  by  side. 

12—5 
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But  we  need  not  go  back  to  past  years  for  the  records  of  spots  of 
tremendous  dimensions  ;  within  th3  last  six  months  gaps  have  opened  in 
the  sun's  surface  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  largest  that  have 
yet  been  observed  by  astronomers.  Mr.  Browning,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  exhibited  a  picture  of  an  enormous  spot 
bridged  over  by  two  strange  streaks  of  light,  formed,  as  it  seemed,  of 
interlacing  flakes  of  a  somewhat  lengthened  figure.  An  aggregation 
of  clustering  spots  observed  by  the  same  astronomer  was  found  to  have  a 
length  of  97,700  miles  and  a  breadth  of  27,130  miles. 

Equally  remarkable  with  the  dimensions  of  sun-spots  are  the  rapid 
changes  of  figure  to  which  these  enormous  vacuities  are  subject.  Dr. 
Wollaston  remarks  on  this  point: — "I  once  saw,  with  a  twelve-inch 
reflector,  a  spot  which  burst  to  pieces  while  I  was  looking  at  it.  I  could 
not  expect  such  an  event,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
particulars  ;  but  the  appearance,  as  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  was  like  that 
of  a  piece  of  ice  when  dashed  on  a  frozen  pond,  which  breaks  in  pieces 
and  slides  on  the  surface  in  various  directions."  Of  course  this  descrip- 
tion requires  to  be  a  little  modified.  We  cannot  properly  speak  of  a  hole 
as  breaking  into  pieces ;  though  Wollaston' s  description  is  natural  enough 
to  the  telescopist,  to  whom  the  spots  have  in  general  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  real  bodies  than  of  vast  cavernous  openings.  What  Wollaston, 
then,  has  described  as  the  breaking  up  of  a  spot  into  pieces,  must  in  reality 
be  looked  upon  as  the  sudden  change  of  a  single  whirlpool  into  a  number 
of  smaller  ones. 

But  although  the  spots  are  subject  to  these  rapid  processes  of  change, 
they  often  continue  to  exist  as  visible  spots  for  many  weeks,  or  even  for 
several  months.  On  one  occasion  Sir  William  Herschel  followed  a  spot 
for  six  months.  In  1840  and  1841  Schwabe  saw  a  group  of  spots  which 
returned  no  less  than  eighteen  times  into  view. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the  phenomena  which  the  spots  pre- 
sent to  the  telescopist,  are  the  revelations  which  an  instrument  of  far 
more  power  than  the  telescope  has  afforded  us  respecting  the  actual 
nature  of  those  cloud  masses  within  which  the  spots  are  formed.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  solar  envelopes  are  really  formed  of  clouds, 
although  these  clouds  are  constituted  very  differently  from  those  which 
are  suspended  in  our  own  atmosphere.  The  evidence  which  led  Sir  W. 
Herschel,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun- 
spots  are  apertures  through  cloud-layers,  has  never  yet  been  shaken ; 
nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  possible  to  question  the  justice  of  his  conclu- 
sions on  this  subject.  We  shall  now  see  that  the  discovery  has  a 
wonderfully  enhanced  significance  in  the  light  of  recent  researches  in 
solar  physics. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  what  a  cloud  is.     It  will  be  found  that  the 
inquiry  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  subject  we  are  dealing  with. 
When  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  water,  or 
OH  a  moist  soil,  there  rises  into  the  air  the  invisible  vapour  which  is  the 
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gaseous  form  of  water.  Clouds,  in  fact,  are  not  true  vapour,  though  often 
spoken  of  as  vaporous.  The  invisible  vapour,  rising  by  reason  of  its 
lightness,  reaches  at  length  regions  of  air  in  which  there  is  not  warmth 
enough  to  prevent  the  vapour  from  resuming  the  visible  form.  Accord- 
ingly, the  vapour  again  becomes  water,  but  in  tiny  globules  or  vesicles, 
which  float  about  in  the  air,  and  the  aggregation  of  which  in  enormous 
numbers  constitutes  the  ordinary  "  wool-pack"  cloud.  A  cloud  of  this 
kind  may  remain  unchanged  in  form,  or  mayv (through  the  action  of  pro- 
cesses which  do  not  at  present  concern  us)  discharge  itself  in  rain,  or  it 
may  be  dissipated  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  invisible  vapour  carried 
upwards  from  it  may  pass  into  regions  of  air  so  cold  that,  instead  of 
minute  vesicles  of  water,  tiny  ice-crystals  are  formed,  the  aggregation  of 
which  constitutes  the  "  mare's-tail  "  cloud  of  the  sailor. 

Now,  let  us  conceive  that,  in  place  of  our  oceans,  there  exist  oceans 
of  molten  gold,  and  iron,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  metals  ;  that 
from  such  oceans  there  continually  rise  up  (into  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  and  other  gases)  the  vapours  of  these  metallic  elements ;  that 
these  vapours  condense  into  clouds,  which  either  remain  floating  in 
the  solar  air,  or  pour  streams  of  metallic  rain  upon  the  sun's  surface, 
or  being  again  vaporized,  rise  into  higher  regions,  where  they  are  con- 
densed into  clouds  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  those  formed  at 
the  lower  level.  Then  we  have  formed  some  faint  conception  of  what 
goes  on  around  the  sun's  globe.  But  of  the  intense  heat,  of  the  fierce 
disturbance,  of  the  multiplied  forms  of  action  at  work  in  causing  these 
processes  or  resulting  from  them,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  human 
imagination  to  form  adequate  conceptions. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  absolutely  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
substances  of  which  the  solar  cloud-envelopes  are  formed.  The  spectro- 
scope has  informed  us  as  certainly  that  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  for 
instance,  exist  in  the  state  of  vapour  within  the  solar  atmosphere  as  the 
simple  instruments  of  the  meteorologist  inform  him  that  water  commonly 
exists  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  our  own  air. 

The  laws  according  to  which  the  solar  spots  seem  governed  are  among 
the  most  perplexing  problems  which  solar  physics  present  to  us.  It  had 
long  been  noticed  that  there  are  periods  when  sun-spots  are  more  than 
usually  numerous,  and  other  periods,  again,  when  they  are  altogether 
wanting  ;  but  it  had  not  been  supposed  that  these  periods  of  disturbance 
and  rest  are  regulated  by  any  fixed  or  ascertainable  laws.  More  than 
forty  years  ago,  however,  a  German  observer,  Schwabe,  of  Dessau, 
entered  on  a  process  of  systematic  observation  of  the  sun,  such  as  none 
but  a  German  philosopher  would,  perhaps,  ever  have  thought  of  under- 
taking. Every  day  on  which  the  sun  was  not  obscured  by  clouds, 
Schwabe  examined  the  solar  disc,  and  counted  the  number  of  spots  and 
clusters  visible  upon  it.  "For  thirty  years,"  said  Dr.  Main,  in  1857, 
"  the  sun  has  never  exhibited  his  disc  above  the  horizon  of  Dessau  with- 
put  being  confronted  by  Schwabe's  imperturbable  telescope,  and,  on  the 
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average,  that  seems  to  have  happened  about  300  days  a  year.  So, 
supposing  he  observed  but  once  a  day,  he  has  made  9,000  observations, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  4,700  groups.  That  is,  I  believe, 
an  instance  of  devoted  persistence  (if  the  word  were  not  equivocal,  I 
should  say  pertinacity)  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  astronomy."  But 
Schwabe  did  not  rest  even  then,  and  up  to  the  present  day — that  is,  for 
twelve  years  longer  than  when  Dr.  Main  spoke — the  pertinacious  telescope 
of  the  astronomer  of  Dessau  has  continued  at  its  work. 

And  now  for  the  results  of  labours  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem 
to  involve  a  wilful  waste  of  time.  Let  us  again  quote  Dr.  Main's  words  : — 
1 '  The  energy  of  one  man  has  revealed  a  phenomenon  that  had  eluded 
even  the  suspicion  of  astronomers  for  200  years.  Twelve  years  he  spent 
to  satisfy  himself ;  six  years  more  to  satisfy,  and  still  thirteen  more  to 
convince,  mankind."  The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Main  is  the 
periodicity  of  the  sun-spots.  Schwabe  found  that,  in  about  ten  years, 
the  sun's  face  passes  through  a  complete  cycle  of  changes,  from  the  state 
of  maximum  spot-prevalence,  through  the  state  of  perfect  freedom  from 
spots,  and  back  again  to  the  former  state. 

There  is  a  strange  phenomenon  in  the  sidereal  heavens  which  is 
strikingly  brought  to  our  remembrance  by  Schwabe' s  noble  discovery. 
We  refer  to  the  variable  stars,  or  rather  to  the  fact  that  every  star  which 
has  been  subjected  to  careful  and  systematic  observation  is  found  to  be 
more  or  less  variable.  The  sun,  we  know,  is  but  one  among  the  members 
of  the  sidereal  system  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  his  light  is  variable. 
Doubtless  astronomers  (if  there  be  any)  in  planetary  systems  revolving 
around  those  far-off  suns,  recognize  in  our  sun  a  variable  star  with  a  ten- 
year  period,  just  as  we  recognize  in  the  stars  which  deck  our  nocturnal 
skies  other  periods  of  variation — from  the  rapid  changes  of  Algol  (the 
demon-star  of  the  Arabian  astronomers)  to  the  fifty-year  period  of  the 
remarkable  variable  in  the  keel  of  the  ship  Argo. 

The  sun  is  now  approaching — and  he  has  perhaps  very  nearly  attained 
— the  epoch  of  maximum  spot-prevalence.  But  as  the  periodic  changes, 
though  well  marked,  are  subject  to  minor  changes,  which  serve  sometimes 
to  slightly  shift  the  epoch  at  which  the  spots  are  most  numerous,  some 
doubt  still  exists  whether  the  present  year  or  the  next  will  be  most  remark- 
able for  the  size  and  number  of  the  solar  spots.  If  next  year  is  to  surpass 
the  present,  we  may  look  for  some  marvellous  exhibitions  of  solar  activity, 
since  already  the  spots  and  clusters  are,  as  we  have  mentioned,  singularly 
numerous  and  remarkable. 

It  remains  that  we  should  inquire  how  far  the  earth  is  interested  in  the 
processes  of  disturbance  which  affect  the  great  central  luminary. 

When  we  remember  that  the  earth  owes  to  the  sun  all  the  supplies  of 
force  on  which  her  inhabitants — animal  and  vegetable — subsist,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  disturbances  affecting  the  condition  of  our  luminary  so 
importantly,  as  the  sun-spots  seem  to  do,  can  continue  without  in  some 
way  affecting  us  also.  And  accordingly  Sir  William  Herschel  long  since 
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suggested  that  if  estimates  were  carefully  formed  of  tlie  total  amount  of 
heat  received  from  the  sun  in  successive  years,  an  association  would  very 
probably  be  detected  between  our  weather  and  the  appearance  of  the 
sun's  disc.  He  pointed  out  that  observations  made  in  a  single  place,  or 
even  in  a  single  country,  would  be  valueless,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  a  year  which  is  one  of  dearth  and  scarcity  for  one  country  will  often 
be  one  of  unusual  plenty  for  others. 

Unfortunately  no  satisfactory  results  have,  yet  followed  from  the  inquiry. 
Physicists  are  not  agreed,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  what  effects  they  may 
expect  from  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  two 
processes  of  careful  and,  one  would  have  thought,  conclusive  research  have 
led  to  directly  opposite  results. 

That  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots  affects  the  earth's  magnetism  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  For  while  Schwabe  was  conducting  his  solar 
observations,  Colonel  (now  General)  Sabine  was  investigating  with  an 
equally  attentive  scrutiny  the  peculiar  oscillations  to  which  the  magnetic 
needle  is  subject.  He  found  that  these  oscillations  wax  and  wane  in  a 
regular  manner,  the  period  of  the  full  series  of  changes  being  about  ten 
years'.  When  this  period  came  to  be  compared  with  Schwabe's  sun-spot 
period,  it  was  found  that  the  epochs  when  the  magnetic  needle  vibrates 
over  the  largest  arc  correspond  exactly  with  the  epochs  of  maximum  solar 
disturbance. 

Then  there  is  the  strange  evidence  drawn  from  the  behaviour  of  the 
self-registering  magnetic  instruments  at  Kew,  on  September  1st,  1859. 
At  the  very  instant  when  two  telescopists  at  different  observatories  saw  a 
brilliant  spot  of  light  form  suddenly  upon  the  sun,  the  instrument  gave  one 
of  those  strange  jerks  which  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  magnetic  storm 
of  great  intensity.  And  during  the  few  following  hours  telegraphic  com- 
munication was  disturbed  all  over  the  world,  clerks  at  work  in  telegraphic 
offices  received  violent  shocks,  the  machinery  being  even  in- some  places 
set  on  fire ;  while  over  both  hemispheres  auroral  displays  of  an  unusually 
magnificent  character  took  place  simultaneously. 

It  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  many  terrestrial  phenomena  of 
importance  are  influenced  by  changes  in  the  action  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism. Indeed  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  M.  Marie  Davy,  Chief  of  the 
Meteorological  Division  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Paris,  that  the 
weather  is  always  affected  in  a  general  manner  by  the  occurrence  of  magnetic 
disturbances.  Therefore  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  further 
researches  must  indicate  some  such  relation  between  the  weather  pre- 
vailing generally  over  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  prevelance  or  absence 
of  solar  spots,  as  Sir  William  Herschel  was  led  to  look  for.  But  our 
increase  of  knowledge  on  this  particular  point,  although  it  gives  us  much 
better  reason  than  Herschel  had  for  believing  that  the  sun-spots  exert  some 
influence  on  the  earth,  leaves  us  for  the  present  in  undiminished  uncertainty 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  influence. 
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PAET    I. 

SOME  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  I  wrote  an  essay  On  Growing 
Old.  Since  that  time  I  have  grown  old  ;  and  I  have  been  thinking  what 
I  have  gained  by  it.  Perhaps  the  sum-total  is  much  ;  perhaps  little.  I 
am  not  now  going  to  inquire.  I  would  merely  discourse  upon  one  of  my 
gains.  I  trust  that  I  may  use  the  first  person  plural  and  say  that  it  is 
great  gain  that  as  we  grow  older  we  grow  more  tolerant.  We  are  less 
frequently  disappointed  —  we  are  less  querulous  and  censorious  —  because  we 
have  dropped  some  of  the  egotism  of  our  youth,  and  have  ceased  to  look 
for  the  same  manifestations  from  others  as  we  know  to  be  habitual  in  our- 
selves. And  it  is  not  only  that  with  advancing  age  we  come  to  understand 
more  clearly  that  the  same  inward  qualities  or  feelings  speak  out  from 
different  persons  after  different  outward  fashions,  just  as  different  men  go 
by  different  roads  to  the  same  bourne,  or  do  the  same  business  in  different 
ways  ;  but  that  we  learn  how  to  take  account  of  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances in  moulding  character  and  shaping  conduct,  and  are  more  gentle 
and  moderate  in  our  judgments.  I  can  remember  that,  when  I  was  young, 
I  sat  in  a  sort  of  "bloody  assize,"  not  only  upon  the  doings,  but  on  the 
characters,  of  my  neighbours  ;  and  I  pursued  with  a  remorseless  egotism 
all  who  happened  to  differ  from  me  in  action,  in  opinion,  or  in  sentiment. 
I  may  be  worse  in  many  other  respects  ;  but  in  this  I  trust  that  I  am 
better  ;  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  many  old  or  elderly  people  have 
profited  in  like  manner  by  the  attrition  of  years. 

I  am  afraid,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  intoler- 
ance in  the  world,  even  among  those  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  be 
kinder  and  wiser.  For  eighteen  centuries,  ever  since  the  Great  Exemplar 
of  the  Christian  world  stooped  down  and  wrote  with  his  hand  on  the  dust, 
mankind  has  been  open  to  the  same  rebuke  ;  and  we  have  been  inclined 
to  cast  the  first  stone,  if  we  only  dare  to  do  it  with  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
innocence.  I  purpose,  therefore,  to  write  something  on  the  subject  of 
Toleration,  though  with  a  full  knowledge  that  I  shall  leave  unsaid  much 
that  ought  to  be  said  about  it.  It  is  not,  however,  my  design  to  discourse 
upon  political  or  religious  intolerance  ;  although,  having  lived  much  in  the 
great  principality  of  Wales,  heaven  knows  that  of  both  I  have  seen  more 
than  enough.  Frightful  things  in  the  way  of  dispossessions  and  evictions  — 
cruel  pressure  of  orthodox  landlords  on  dissenting  tenants  not  disposed  to 
vote  for  church-rates,  are  often  done,  bringing  honest  men  and  families  to 
the  dust  of  ruin.*  Of  course  this  intolerance  of  the  rich  begets  counter- 

*  I  ought  to  state  that  I  wrote  this  passage  some  months  ago  —  long  before 
Mr.  Richard  brought  the  intolerance  of  Welsh  landlords  to  the  notice  of  the  House 
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irritations  of  intolerance  among  the  poor.     I  have  heard  it  said,  "  They 

have  passed  a  church-rate,  and  Mrs. "  (naming  the  rector's  wife)  "has 

got  a  new  bonnet."  Of  course  the  notion  >ihat  the  parsoness's  new  head- 
gear was  bought  out  of  the  parochial  money  v*as  simply  preposterous.  But 
the  belief  was  widely  accepted  among  the  poor.  It  was  simply  the  intoler- 
ance of  extreme  ignorance,  which  cannot  understand  that  anything  can  ba 
done  by  others  without  a  view  to  personal  gain. 

It  is  this  ignorance,  indeed — partly  want  of  knowledge,  and  partly 
want  of  imagination — -by  no  means  confined  to  the  poor,  which  is  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  intolerance  with  which  the  world  is  afflicted. 
We  know  the  full  extent  of  the  temptations  and  inducements  by  which  we 
are  beset,  and  we  judge  others  by  the  standard  of  the  circumstances  which 
surround  ourselves.  But  it  is  no  merit  in  a  blind  man  that  he  is  free 
from  "  lust  of  the  eye,"  or  in  a  dumb  man  that  he  is  not  given  to  "  evil 
speaking."  Men  and  women,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  have  their  special 
temptations  and  their  special  exemptions  from  temptation  ;  and  there  is  a 
moral  law,  at  least,  by  which  we  may  sometimes*  move  for  an  arrest  of 
judgment,  when  we  learn  that  some  poor  sinner  has  been  tempted  beyond 
what  he  could  bear.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
are  subject,  equally  or  unequally,  to  various  internal  andr  external  influ- 
ences, all  more  or  less  adverse  to  purity  of  life  and  integrity  of  conduct ; 
and  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  all,  in  the  long  run,  if  we  would  pray 
for  power  to  resist  our  own  inducements  to  evil,'  instead  of  thanking  God 
that  we  do  not  yield  to  the  beguilements  that  allure  our  neighbours. 
Everyone  knows  this ;  it  is  the  merest  commonplace.  But  nothing  so 
generally  admitted  in  words  is  in  practice  so  uniformly  denied.  It  may 
be  strange,  but  it  is  most  true,  that  near  the  end,  as  we  are,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era,  no  teaching  is  more  wanted  than  this  ; 
ay,  it  would  seem  that  even  the  teachers  need  to  be  taught,  else  why  have 
I  read,  whilst  I  have  been  writing  this  paper  at  odd  times,  of  an  English 
clergyman  bringing  his  dairy  woman  to  the  judgment- seat  for  taking  a 
pennyworth  of  milk  from  the  can  without  the  permission  of  her  reverend 
master,  and  of  a  bench  of  justices  who  sent  her  to  prison  for  a  week  upon 
such  a  charge  ? 

Above  all  things,  I  think,  that  we  should  be  more  tolerant  towards 
the  poor.  We  should  endeavour  to  understand  thoroughly  what  are  the 
temptations  which  beset  them,  before  we  condemn  them  for  doing  what  is 
not  done  by  people  who  live  easy  lives,  and,  comparatively  at  least,  "  fare 
sumptuously  every  day."  The  morning  dram  and  the  evening  visit  to 
the  alehouse  are,  doubtless,  abominable  things ;  but  if  Dives  had  to  turn 

of  Commons.  I  see  it  stated  in  a  conservative  journal,  that  Welsh  evictions  are  pure 
myths.  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  if  the  writer  had  ever  lived  in  Wales,  he  would 
not  have  written  anything  so  notoriously  at  variance  with  the  truth.  I  wish  that 
I  could  believe  the  story  to  be  a  fiction.  My  own  experience  teaches  me  that  the 
landlord  screw  is  put  on  very  tightly,  not  merely  with  reference  to  votes  at  elections, 
but  in  respect  also  of  votes  at  vestry  meetings. 
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out  in  all  weathers  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  perhaps  earlier,  would 
he  abstain  from  fortifying  himself  by  a  matutinal  stimulant  of  some  kind 
or  other  ?   And  if  he  had  to  go  home  in  the  evening  to  a  close  and  untidy 
room,  a  slatternly  wife  and  fractious  children,  would  he  not  fain  take 
refuge  in  some  comfortable  place  of  social  resort,  whether  a  club-house  or 
a  tap-room  ?     Indeed,  without  these  provocations,   does   he   not   often 
comport  himself  in  this  manner  ?     The  morning  stimulant  may  be  of  a 
more   aristocratic  character  than  a  noggin  of  gin — it  may,  perhaps,  be 
sanctimoniously  disguised   as   a    "tonic" — but  in  effect  it  is  the  same 
thing.     And  the  smoking-room  of  a  West- end  club  is  only  a  better  kind 
of  tap-room.     I  daresay  that  poor  Opifex  would  as  soon  have  a  tumbler 
of  soda-and-brandy,  or  a  spoonful  of  bitter  tonic  in  a  glass  of  sherry,  as 
the  cheaper  fluid  to  which  he  is  compelled  in  the  morning ;  and  that  he 
would  not  object  to  solace  himself  at  sun- down  with  a  choice  regalia  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Regimentum.     For  my  own  part,  I  wonder  less  at 
the  amount  of  self-indulgence  of  this  kind,  than  at  the  extent  of  the  for- 
bearance that  is  exercised.      I  observed  a  man,  one  evening,  who  had 
been  at  work  since  six  in  the  morning,  at  the  building  of  some  suburban 
villas  over  against  my  cottage,  shoulder  his  basket  of  tools,  and  prepare 
to  march  homewards.      Just  as   he   started,  a  workman  from   another 
job,    also   homeward-bound,   met  him   and    said,    "  How  far  for  you, 
Bill  ?  "      "  Five   mile  "    was   the   answer, — and    it  was   said   cheerily 
enough, — as   he  strode    on  towards  another  county.     I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  I  hoped  he  would  have  a  pint  of  beer  at  some  half-way 
house.      For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  had  to  work  some 
twelve  hours  at  house-building,  with  a  supplement  of  a  five-mile  walk 
morning  and  evening,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  I  should  require  a  good 
number  of  refreshers  of  this  kind  between  my  uprising  and  my  down- 
sitting.      No   one   can   forget  the   heat   of  last   summer,  or  how  rich 
people   lived  in   a   continual   state   of    iced    claret-cup.     There  was   a 
horrible  report  in  the  autumn  that  nearly  all  the  workmen,  of  whom  my 
friend  with  the  five -mile  walk  was  one,  engaged  on  the  buildings  opposite 
to  me,  had  gone  away  largely  in  debt  to  the  proprietor  of  a  contiguous 
tavern.    Very  strong  opinions  were  of  course  expressed  on  the  "  rascality" 
of  the  proceeding ;  and  I  grieved  over  it,  because  the  tavern-keeper  was 
a  poor  man  ;  but  I  felt  that,  if  I  had  been  a  rich  one,  I  would  fain  have 
wiped  out  the  score,  in  consideration  of  those  fiery  days  and  the  hours  of 
hard  toil  at  substantial  house-building,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  laborious 
process  even  to  lie  upon  a  sofa  and  build  castles  in  the  air. 

But  there  are  worse  things  than  beer- drinking — worse  things  than  not 
paying  for  it — with  which  the  poor  are  often  charged  by  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  in  no  tolerant  spirit.  Foul  language,  blasphemous, 
obscene,  sickening  the  very  soul  of  the  more  refined  passer-by — terrible 
often  in  its  unmeant  significance.  The  extreme  inappropriateness  of  the 
expletives  in  common  use  among  the  "lower  orders"  proves  that  those 
who  use  the  offensive  words  attach  no  particular  idea  to  them — perhaps 
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do  not  even  know  that  they  are  offensive  words  that  could  shock  the  most 
sensitive  hearer.  And,  after  all,  so  far  as  perfect  incongruity  is  concerned, 
the  "  awfully  jolly,"  or  "awfully  nice"  of  the  young  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  of  the  period,  cannot  possibly  be  outmatched  in  inappro- 
priateness — even  by  the  application  of  the  epithet  which  protestants  apply 
to  Queen  Mary,  to  such  things  as  a  good  tap  of  beer  or  a  good  screw  of 
tobacco.  Those  who  use  this  and  other  expletives  so  freely  as  to  send  a 
shudder  through  us  as  they  pass  on  the  high  road,  have  been  habituated 
to  the  words  since  they  were  children — words  that  issued  freely  from  the 
paternal  lips — and  they  are  no  more  than  "  very  "  is  to  us  greybeards  or 
"  awfully  "  to  our  children.  It  must  be  in  the  memory  of  many,  that  less 
than  half-a-century  ago,  the  boys  at  the  most  aristocratic  public  schools 
swore  even  more  terribly  than  "  our  troops  in  Flanders,"  and  that  the 
most  obscene  language  flowed  freely  from  the  rosy  lips  of  little  fellows  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  There  is  nothing  so  readily  transfusible  as  contagion 
of  this  kind.  If  we  could  learn  French  and  Italian,  German  and  Romaic, 
as  easily,  we  should  all  be  great  linguists  in  our  boyhood.  And  perhaps 
it  might  be  well,  therefore,  with  our  shudders  to  combine  a  thrill  of 
thankfulness  that  neither  the  examples  of  our  youth  nor  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  have  been  or  are  such  as  to  make  the  dreadful  words  that  so  revolt 
us  as  familiar  to  our  lips  as  to  our  ears. 

Again,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  outrages  on  women  among  the 
poor.  I  remember  writing,  a  dozen  years  ago  or  more,  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  a  quarterly  review.  But  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  make  the 
required  allowances  for  the  aggravations  which  bristle  up  so  continuously 
in  the  poor  man's  domestic  life.  It  may  be  assumed  that  men  in  good 
houses,  with  establishments  of  servants,  do  not  beat  their  wives — with  fists, 
or  sticks,  or  pokers,  or  the  legs  of  broken  chairs.  In  a  more  refined  state 
of  society  the  cruelties  to  which  women  are  subjected,  in  the  married 
state,  are  not  commonly  physical  cruelties.  But,  perhaps,  they  are  quite 
as  unendurable.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  who  now  go 
home  every  day,  when  they  like  it,  to  a  spacious  well-furnished  residence, 
with  a  servant  to  open  the  door  to  them,  and  to  bring  them  a  glass  of 
iced  sherry,  to  be  quietly  sipped  whilst  they  are  reading  the  evening 
papers  in  their  library,  and  who  thus  cool  and  console  themselves,  if 
need  be,  before  entering  the  family  circle,  and  who  are  sure  to  see  at 
dinner  a  well-ordered  table  and  a  well-dressed  wife,  and  to  be  regaled 
with  viands  more  or  less  choice,  might  not  be  in  a  much  better  frame  of 
mind  or  hand  than  the  ill-educated  working-man,  if  they  were  to  go  home 
weary,  worn,  foot -sore,  irritated,  to  a  wretched  house,  with  all  the  aggra- 
vations, perhaps,  of  an  untidy  wife,  a  bare  table,  and  a  bevy  of  noisy 
children.  If  under  these  evil  influences, 

Ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in, 

To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin. 

and   words,    after  a  little  space  develop   into  blows,   we   cannot  be  so 
greatly  surprised.     We  may  be  sorry,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  shocked. 
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At  all  events,  we  ought  not  to  pass  in  our  hearts  severe  censures  on  the 
"brutal"  offenders.  There  is  other  brutality  than  that  of  the  fist  and 
the  bludgeon, — quite  as  cruel,  perhaps,  and  less  excusable.  But  it  does 
not  bring  the  culprit  before  a  police  magistrate,  and,  perhaps,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Divorce  Court.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  outward 
and  visible  sign ;  and  the  blow  which  produces  a  black-eye,  which  dis- 
appears in  a  fortnight,  may  be  infinitely  less  painful  than  the  stab  which 
inflicts  a  heart-wound  never  to  be  healed  till  God  wipes  away  all  tears 
from  our  eyes. 

And  then  of  that  very  matter,  whereof  I  spoke  at  the  commencement 
of  this  section  of  my  discourse — what  is  commonly  called  stealing — the 
infraction  of  the  eighth  commandment.  The  stealing  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
from  a  baker's  counter  or  a  turnip  from  a  farmer's  field,  or  the  knocking 
down  of  a  stray  rabbit  in  the  squire's  warren,  though  each  offence  be  the 
result  of  the  cravings  of  hunger,  is  vile  and  unpardonable  to  the  last 
degree,  and  society  would,  of  course,  be  disorganized  altogether,  if  the 
necessities  of  nature  were  thus  to  be  recognized.  But  is  there  no  other 
kind  of  thieving — no  other  kind  of  poaching  ?  What  answer  would  the 
law  esteem  it  to  be  if  a  poor  man  charged  with  stealing  a  sheep,  one  of  a 
flock  of  two  hundred,  the  property  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  were  to 
answer,  "  Please  your  worship,  he  stole  my  only  daughter."  The  criminal 
law  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  latter  offence,  but  the  stolen  sheep  may 
send  a  man  to  penal  servitude  for  a  number  of  years,  and  not  very  long 
ago  would  have  sent  him  to  the  gallows.  I  make  no  complaint  against 
the  law, — I  am  only  pleading  for  toleration.  And  I  would  suggest  that 
there  may  be  some  amongst  us  who  could  not  hear  unmoved  those  solemn 
words,  "  Thou  art  the  man." 

But  much  as  we  are  wont  to  err  in  this  respect,  it  must  in  all  truth  be 
added  that  we  do  not  keep  all  our  intolerance  for  those  beneath  us.  We 
often  go  greviously  wrong  in  our  judgment  of  the  offences  of  those  whom 
high  station  surrounds  with  its  own  peculiar  chain  of  temptations.  A 
friend  once  said  to  me,  "  I  believe  that  I  should  have  been  one  of  the  worst 
men  that  ever  lived  if  I  had  been  an  idle  one,"  and  many  of  us  may  echo 
the  misgiving.  From  how  many  follies,  how  many  wickednesses,  are  we 
preserved  merely  by  want  of  money  and  want  of  time.  If  we  have  not 
ruined  ourselves  by  horse -racing  or  degraded  ourselves  by  immoralities  of 
a  kind  not  so  publicly  canvassed,  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  not 
had  the  opportunities  which  are  present  to  those  who  have  time  to  be  killed 
and  money  to  be  spent ;  but  we  have  clearly  no  right  to  rejoice  vain- 
gloriously  in  our  immunity  from  evil.  A  man  who  is  occupied  from 
morning  to  night  with  honest  labour  cannot  do  very  much  harm  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  But  let  him  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  work, 
and  place  thousands  to  his  account  at  Coutts's,  and  see  whether  he  will  be 
a  more  self-denying  honest  gentleman  than  any  of  our  young  dukes  and 
marquises  who  have  gone  headlong  to  the  place  which  Orpheus  is  said  to 
have  visited.  Perhaps  these  young  dukes  and  marquises  are  not  less  to  be 
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compassionated  than  the  toil-worn  day-labourers  whose  besetting  tempta- 
tions and  infirmities  are  wholly  of  a  different  kind.  I  do  not  know 
anything  worse  for  a  young  man  than  to  come  into  a  great  estate  on  first 
attaining  that  great  heritage  of  woe,  the  lordship  of  himself.  He  thinks 
the  wealth  of  which  he  suddenly  becomes  the  possessor  so  boundless,  and 
there  are  so  many  tempters  lying  in  wait  with  honeyed  words  to  lure  to  his 
destruction  the  voyager  in  that  frail  bark  where  sits  "youth  at  the  prow 
and  pleasure  at  the  helm,"  and  all  the  gay  company  lounge,  laughing  and 
singing,  whilst  the  boat  is  sinking. 

Oh,  different  temptations  lurk  for  all, 

The  rich  have  idleness  and  luxury. 

The  poor  are  tempted  onward  to  their  fall 

By  the  oppression  of  their  poverty  ; 

Hard  is  the  struggle — deep  the  agony, 

When  from  the  demon  watch  that  lies  in  wait, 

The  soul  with  shuddering  terror  strives  to  flee, 

And  idleness,  or  want,  or  love,  or  liale — 

Lure  us  to  various  crimes  for  one  Condemning  fate. 

And,  therefore,  I  say,  recognizing  this  truth,  it  bacozns  us  to  ba 
tender  and  forbearing  in  our  judgments  when  the  sirens  are  too  powerful 
for  the  young  lords  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  as  they  put  out  to  sea  in 
their  gilded  barks.  And  all  the  more  should^ye  rejoice  and  admire  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  all  temptations  are  wrestled  down,  and  the  will  to 
do  good  is  equal  to  the  power.  Truly  says  the  accomplished  writer  of 
the  above  lines,  after  dwelling  on  "  the  victory  in  a  battle  mutely  fought," 
achieved  by  others,* — 

Yet  doubly  beautiful  it  is  to  see 

One  set  in  the  temptation  of  High  Class, 

Keep  the  inherent  deep  nobility 

Of  a  great  nature,  strong  to  over-pass 

The  check  of  circumstance,  and  choking  mass 

Of  vicious  faults,  which  youthful  leisure  woo — • 

Mirror  each  thought  in  honour's  stainless  glass, 

And  by  all  kindly  deeds  that  power  can  do, 

Prove  that  the  brave  good  heart  hath  come  of  lineage  true. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  this  was  written,  and  England 
has  rejoiced,  during  that  time,  in  noble  exemplars  of  that* true  nobility,  to 
the  splendour  of  which  native  worth  has  contributed  more  than  rank  and 
wealth,  and  all  the  outer  crust  of  the  blue  blood.  And  second  to  none 
amongst  these  is  one  whom  the  gifted  writer  has  seen  grow  up  amongst 
the  nearest  and  dearest  of  her  kindred — that  sister's  son,  whom  .to  know 
is  to  admire  and  love.  We  are  all  now  grieving,  as  I  write,  over  some 

*  There  are  many  of  my  readers  whom  I  need  not  remind  that  these  lines  arc 
taken  from  Caroline  Norton's  Child  of  the  Islands,  which,  from  first  to  last,  is  a 
beautiful  poetical  plea  for  toleration — very  tender,  compassionate,  and  charitable  in 
all  its  utterances.  The  value  of  such  a  book  must  long  outlive  the  occasion  which 
called  it  forth. 
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sad  decadences  of  noble  houses,  and  many  shallow-brained,  sensational 
writers  are  drawing  inferences  from  them,  not  favourable  to  our  aristo- 
cracy ;  but  these  instances  are,  after  all,  only  the  exceptions,  indeed  the 
rare  exceptions,  and  I  could  cite  against  every  single  example  of  lost 
opportunities  many  of  such  opportunities  turned  to  the  best  account. 
And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  highest  amongst  us  are  appreciating  the 
true  dignity  of  honest  labour.  When  we  are  told  that  the  head,  of  a 
great  ducal  house  (and  he  is  not  alone  in  this,)  is  apprenticing  his 
younger  sons  to  commerce,  and  wishing  them  to  become  in  time  merchant 
princes,  we  may  well  have  greater  faith  than  ever  in  the  nobility  of  the 
land. 

Then  again,  perhaps,  we  are  not  always  very  tolerant  to  the  young. 
Much  has  been  written  lately,  and  with  great  severity,  against  the  rising 
generation,  as  though  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  were  infinitely 
worse  than  their  fathers.  And,  in  some  respects,  perhaps  they  are.  But 
ought  not  we  greybeards  to  consider  that, ;  after  all,  it  maybe  our  own 
faults  ?  It  may  not  be  an  axiom  of  universal  truth  that  "  good  fathers 
make  good  sons."  Indeed,  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  industry, 
self-denial,  and  other  kindred  virtues  have  shown  a  tendency  to  "  skip  a 
generation,"  like  the  gout,  and  what  is  called  a  "frightful  example"  is 
sometimes  more  influential  for  good  than  an  encquraging  one.  But  there 
is  enough  in  the  saying  for  us  to  ponder  over  very  gravely  when  we  are  dis- 
appointed and  grieved  by  the  conduct  of  our  children.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  recent  discussions  upon  this  subject  sufficient  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  age  is  emphatically  one  of  excessive  competition, 
and  that  men  devote  more  time  than  they  did  of  old  to  affairs  of  business, 
and  less  to  the  performance  of  their  domestic  duties.  It  is  a  hard, 
grinding,  money-making  age.  Men  toil  early  and  late  for  their  wives  and 
children,  and  think  that  they  have  done  well.  The  man  who  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  his  children  by  daylight  except  on  Sundays,  expressed  only 
with  a  very  little  exaggeration  what  is  a  common  state  of  things.  And  I 
say  that  such  fathers  do  well  in  their  generation  as  "  bread-finders  ;  "  but 
might  they  not  do  better,  if  they  lived  less  in  the  counting-house  and  a 
little  more  in  the  nursery  and  the  school-room  ?  One  cannot  but  respect 
the  man  who  "  scorns  delights  and  lives  laborious  days,"  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  "  are  to  come  after  him  ;  "  but  there  is  better  wealth  than 
money  to  be  stored  up  for  his  children.  We  may  speak  tenderly  of  the 
error,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  error  for  our  tenderness.  Of  small  benefit 
is  it  to  make  money  for  our  children,  if  we  do  not  teach  them  how  to  spend 
it  wisely.  I  have,  whilst  writing  this,  opened  a  book,  in  my  desultory  way, 
— a  volume  of  Mazzini's  Essays, — in  which  I  find  it  written  :  "  Compelled 
by  your  position  to  constant  toil,  you  are  less  able  to  bestow  upon  your 
children  a  fitting  education.  Nevertheless,  even  you  can  in  part  fulfil  your 
arduous  mission,  both  by  word  and  by  example.  You  can  do  it  by 
example.  'Your  children  will  resemble  you  and  become  corrupt  or  virtuous 
in  proportion  as  you  are  yourself  corrupt  or  virtuous.  How  shall  they 
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become  honest,  charitable,  and  humane,  if  you  are  without  charity  for 
your  brothers  ?  How  shall  they  restrain  their  grosser  appetite  if  they  see 
you  given  up  to  intemperance  ?  How  shall  they  preserve  their  native 
innocence  if  you  shrink  not  from  offending  their  modesty  by  indecent 
act  or  obscene  word  ?  You  are  the  living  model  by  which  their  pliant 
nature  is  fashioned.  It  depends  on  you  whether  your  children  be  men  or 
brutes.'  (Lamennais  :  Words  of  a  Believer.)  And  you  may  educate  your 
children  by  your  words.  .  .  .  Let  them  learn  trom  your  lips,  and  the  calm 
approval  of  their  mother,  how  lovely  is  the  path  of  virtue  ;  how  noble  it  is 
to  become  apostles  of  the  truth ;  how  holy  to  sacrifice  themselves  if  need 
be  for  their  fellows." 

It  is  well  that  we  elders  should  ponder  these  words  of  a  great  teacher 
— or,  rather,  of  two  great  teachers — when  we  press  heavily  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  the  young.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  Have  we  done  all 
that  we  could  do — 

To  teach  high  thoughts  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth  and  ^all  that  makes  a  man, 

before  we  complain,  as  it  is  much  the  fashion  now  to  complain,  that  the 
present  generation  of  young  men  are  more  selfish  and  corrupt  than  the 
past.  Self- questionings  of  this  kind  are  of  the  very  essence  of  toleration. 
But  there  are  other  questions  than  those  which  so  often  result  in  self- 
reproach — other  excuses  for  the  young  than  the  errors  of  the  old.  Chiefly 
there  are  what  are  called  "  the  tendencies  of  the  age."  If  our  sons,  in 
the  adolescent  state,  were  not  as  domestic  as  we  ourselves  were  at  that 
dangerous  period  of  life,  is  it  not  true  that  we  had  fewer  temptations — 
that  there  were  fewer  snares  to  entrap  us — that  it  was  not  then,  as  it  is 
now,  the  business  in  life  of  large  numbers  of  people  to  provide,  on  a  great 
scale  but  at  a  small  charge,  intoxicating  and  demoralizing  amusements, 
after  dark,  for  the  residents  hi  large  towns  ?  It  would  be  simply  asinine 
for  a  man  of  fifty  to  say  to  his  son,  "  I  did  not  go  to  music-halls 
when  I  was  of  your  age."  The  son  would  answer  silently,  if  not 
vociferously, — for  the  sons  of  the  period  are  not  very  respectful  in  their 
addresses  to  parents, — "  But  you  would,  if  there  had  been  any."  It  may 
be  so.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  at  all  clear  on  the  subject.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  put  in  a  very  distinct  negative.  I  think  that  we  had  our  "larks  " 
in  those  days ;  but  they  were  few  and  far  between,  and  we  went  home 
very  regularly  to  the  paternal  dinner.  The  respected  individual,  who 
would  in  these  days  be  called  "  the  governor  "  (there  was  a  generation 
between  us),  though  he  had  a  thriving  business  in  the  City,  by  which  he 
made  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  out  of  half-a-crown,  was  at  home 
to  dinner  on  Wandsworth  Common  every  day  at  half-past  five  ;  and  I 
•well  remember  the  agony  of  mind  that  I  suffered  if  by  any  unhappy 
chance  I  seemed  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  home  as  to  be  likely  not 
to  be  fall  dressed,  in  complete  suit  of  black,  white  neckcloth,  black  silk 
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stockings  and  pumps,  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  in  response  to  the 
"second  bell."  I  am  afraid  that  the  young  men  of  the  period  are  very 
irregular  in  this  respect — that  their  place  at  the  dinner-table  is  often 
vacant  without  any  explanation,  or  that  they  dribble  into  it  with  the 
second  course.  We  never  ventured  to  appear  late  in  those  days  ;  and 
were  fain,  in  case  of  default,  to  make  interest  with  the  butler  to  get 
something  cold  in  the  odd  room,  which  was  called  "  the  study."  But 
then  the  "  governor"  of  those  days  was  more  regular  than  he  is  in 
these.  Clubs  were  only  in  their  infancy.  Those  family  compacts, 
which  are  anything  but  infrequent  now-a-days,  for  a  paternal  dinner 
at  the  club  that  wife  and  daughters  may  have  more  time  to  dress  for 
opera  or  ball,  were  unknown  when  I  was  a  boy,  for  dinners  were  early. 
Men  drop  in  at  their  clubs  on  their  way  homewards,  and  appear  about 
eight  o'clock.  Of  course  this  kind  of  irregularity  affects  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  The  absence  of  the  parental  red  tape  begets 
looseness  of  conduct ;  and  the  ubiquitous  attractions  of  the  music-halls 
in  such  circumstances  are  not  to  be  resisted.  I  wonder  what  is  the 
amount  of  capital  sunk  in  these  institutions,  and  what  the  statistics  of 
the  female  population  engaged  to  appear  nightly  in  the  scantiest  possible 
attire?  It  is  true  that  we  had  the  "  Cider  Cellars  "  and  the  "  Coal  Hole  " 
in  my  young  days,  but  the  coarseness  there  was  all  masculine,  and  our 
attendances  were  rare.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  had  much  effect 
upon  the  lives  of  our  generation.  Perhaps  they  rather  disgusted  us. 

That  continual  pest  of  much  smoking  had  not  grown  up  in  those  days. 
It  was  feebly  struggling  into  English  existence,  and  was  not  recognized 
as  a  legitimate  custom.  Such  was  the  repugnance  of  most  elderly  people 
to  the  habit,  when  I  was  a  stripling,  that  when  I  occasionally  indulged,  on 
the  top  of  a  coach  or  during  a  pull  up  the  river,  in  a  cigar  (to  smoke  a 
pipe  was  in  those  days  an  unfailing  mark  of  the  canaille),  I  never  dared  to 
present  myself  in  the  family  circle  without  an  entire  change  of  clothes,  and 
at  least  an  hour  of  ablution  and  deodorisation  by  means  of  lavender-water 
or  eau-de-Cologne.  And  yet  such  was  the  keenness  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
of  the  period,  that  I  was  generally  detected  after  all.  Smoking  has  now 
become  a  habit  amongst  us ;  and  it  would  be  intolerant  on  our  part  to 
condemn  our  sons  because  they  bring  their  pipes  out  of  their  pockets 
after  breakfast,  and,  after  an  unknown  number  of  applications  to  the  weed 
during  the  day-time,  finish  up  with  a  smoke  before  going  to  bed.  Of 
course  they  do  not  hesitate  to  appear  before  their  parents  reeking  with 
tobacco,  or  to  light  their  pipes  (to  put  the  case  mildly)  in  the  hall.  But 
the  age,  not  the  boys — dear  fellows  1 — are  to  be  blamed  for  this.  We 
should  have  done  the  same  when  we  were  youngsters. 

Again,  I  think  that  we  men  are  not  very  tolerant  of  what  we  call  the 
weaknesses  of  women ;  but  in  which,  after  all,  lies  much  of  their  strength. 
The  commonest  complaint  of  all  is,  that  they  are  "  fond  of  dress."  For 
my  own  part  I  would  not  give  much  for  a  woman  who  is  not  fond  of  dress. 
Nor  would  I  care  much  to  know  a  man  indisposed  to  encourage  this 
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feminine  fondness.    The  true  knightly  instinct  is  to  feel  towards  the  chosen 

one  an  unfailing  desire — 

To  compass  her  with  sweet  observances, 
To  dress  her  beautifully,  and  keep  her  true. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  any  greater  delight  for  an  honest,  loving  gentleman 
than  to  do  these  good  works  and  to  mark  their  results.  And  it  is  to  be 
said  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  instances,  the  desire  to  dress  well  is 
only  a  desire  to  please.  As  between  husbaml  and  wife,  carelessness  in 
dress  is  one  of  the  first  indications  of  declining  affection.  And  even  if,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  love  of  dress  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  desire  to 
outshine  other  women,  it  is  a  natural,  indeed  a  harmless  emulation.  If 
women  have  no  nobler  ambitions,  it  is  mainly  the  fault  of  the  men.  If  they 
cannot  speak  each  other  down  in  debate,  they  may  dress  each  other  down 
in  society.  It  may  be  said  that  victory  depends  in  such  a  case  upon  the 
husband's  purse  or  the  dressmaker's  art,  not  upon  the  genius  of  the  com- 
petitor. But  this  is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense.  No  amount  of  money 
to  buy  clothes,  and  no  skill  in  the  artiste  who  makes  them,  can  compensate 
for  a  want  of  taste  in  the  wearer.  Taste  in  dress  commonly  indicates  a 
general  sense  of  the  becoming  in  all-  domestic  concerns.  The  Frenchman 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  The  Duty  of  a  Pretty  Woman  to  Look  Pretty,  did 
not  address  himself  to  the  discussion  of  a  mere  frivolity.  There  was  an 
under-current  of  philosophy  beneath  it.  And  surely  there  is  something 
like  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of -all  good-gifts  not  to  treasure  and  to  cherish, 
even  to  rejoice  in,  the  divinest  of  them  all. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  are  somewhat  prone  to  misunderstand  and  io 
misjudge  women,  because  their  ways  are  so  different  from  the  manifesta- 
tions of  our  masculine  natures.  It  is  common,  for  example,  to  attribute 
want  of  affection  to  others  merely  because  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to  le 
affectionate  after  our  own  external  pattern.  We  break  our  hearts  over 
the  thought,  "  I  should  not  have  done  this  or  that,"  and  with  the  mar- 
vellously false  logic  of  self-torture,  we  say,  "  If  there  were  any  true  love, 
this  thing  could  not  be."  But  love  is  not  one,  but  many.  Its  angel- 
wings  are  of  varied  plumage.  I  had  a  very  dear  friend  who  married,  as  men 
the  wisest  amongst  us  often  do,  a  woman  }-ounger  than  and  much  unlike 
himself, — in  all  ways  charming,  but  in  all  ways  provoking,  too,  as  only 
very  pretty  women  can  be, — saucily,  coquettishly,  petulantly  provoking, 
often  rainy  and  stormy,  but  with  marvellous  gleams  of  tender  sunshine — 
beautiful  and  bewitching  and  irresistible  always ;  treading  down  reason, 
judgment,  all  things  with  her  small  foot,  and  snapping  all  the  boundaries 
that  lie  between  right  and  wrong  with  her  queenly  hand.  Some  men 
would  have  resented  this, — my  friend  saddened  under  it.  Like  Shak- 
ppeare's  Moor,  he  was  "not  easily  jealous,"  but,  in  time,  he  came  to  be 
"  perplexed  in  the  extreme."  So  he  spoke  to  her  one  day,  very  gravely 
and  sorrowfully,  saying  that  he  was  afraid  that  she  did  not  love  him — 
that  she  would  have  been  happier  with  some  one  else.  And  what  did  she 
do  ?  She  turned  upon  him  a  face  radiant  with  happiness,  and  said,  "  You 
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dear  old  goose,  not  love  you — '  happier  with  some  one  else  !  '  Why,  if  1 
had  married  any  one  else  but  my  silly  old  darling,  I  should  have  worried  him 
into  his  grave  in  a  month.  But  you  must  take  me  as  I  am,  you  know, 
and  let  me  love  you  in  my  own  way."  And  from  that  time  a  great 
contentment  came  upon  him.  With  his  tenderness,  which  was  unfailing, 
there  went  forth  towards  her  an  infinite  toleration  ;  and  in  time  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  would  not  have  changed  the  love  which  she  gave  him  "  in 
her  own  way  "  for  any  love  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  his 
egotism.  ~  What  she  gave  him  was  all  herself,  as  he  found,  not  as  once  he 
wished  to  fashion  her ;  and  it  was  far  better  than  anything  he  could  have 
made.  Sickness  fell  upon  him,  and  she  was  the  gentlest  of  nurses. 
Poverty — I  mean  what  was  poverty  to  them — descended  upon  him  ;  and 
she  was  the  most  self-denying  of  helpmates.  She,  who  had  been  wont  to 
have  every  wish  gratified, — and  to  pout,  perhaps  to  murmur,  if  it  were 
not — now  subdued  herself  to  all  the  wishes  of  another.  She  who  had  once 
exacted,  now  yielded  everything ;  and  she  lovingly  confessed,  "  I  am 
happier  now,  dear,  than  when  I  was  your  spoilt  child."  And  I  believe 
that  this  is  anything  but  an  uncommon  story.  We  blame  others  and  we 
worry  ourselves,  mainly  because,  lacking  the  necessary  amount  of  imagi- 
nation, we  cannot  go  out  of  ourselves — we  cannot  eat  our  way  out  of  the 
hard  shell  of  our  egotism  and  look  abroad  upon  the  manysidedness  of 
human  nature. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  'all  the  injustice,  as  between  men  and 
women,  is  committed  by  the  former  and  endured  by  the  latter.  I  am  afraid 
that  women  are  sometimes  a  little  intolerant  and  unjust,  simply  from  a 
want  of  right  understanding  of  masculine  irritations  and  provocations,  and 
the  general  environments,  indeed,  of  the  bread-finder.  The  commonest 
thing  of  all  is  to  think  that  mgn  are  "  cross," — ill-tempered,  saturnine,— 
when  they  are  only  grave  :  serious  and  silent,  perhaps  weary  and  care- 
worn. They  may  have  had  many  crosses  out-of-doors,  but  they  have  no 
crossness  at  home,  and  at  the  very  bottom,  perhaps,  of  their  solemnity  is 
an  infinitude  of  tenderness  and  love.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  put  my 
mean'ing  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  valued  friend,  to  whom  years  had, 
indeed,  brought  the  toleration  for  which  I  am  contending.  One  of  his 
young  daughters  had  said  to  him, — as  young  girls  are  somewhat  prone  to 
say, — "  I  wish  I  were  a  man !  " — and  he  had  not  answered  her  at  once, 
save  with  a  word  or  two  of  dissent,  but  had  waited  till  she  was  a  little 
older ;  and  one  day,  the  opportunity  having  arisen,  he  spoke  to  her,  after 
this  fashion.  .  .  .  But  I  must  reserve  for  another  month  the  man's  plea 
for  Toleration. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

KACE  snatched  her  hand  from 
Henry,  and  raised  herself  with 
a  vigour  that  contrasted  with 
her  late  weakness.  "  Oh,  it 
is  Mr.  Coventry.  How  wicked 
of  me  to  forget  him  for  a 
moment !  Thank  Heaven  you 
are  alive.  Where  have  you 
been  ?  " 

"I  fell  into  the  mountain 
stream,  and  it  rolled  me  down, 
nearly  to  here.  I  think  I  must 
have  fainted  on  the  bank.  I 
found  myself  lying  covered 
with  snow ;  it  was  your  be- 
loved voice  that  recalled  me 
to  life." 

Henry  turned  yellow,  and 
rose  to  his  feet. 

Grace  observed  him,  and 
replied,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Coventry,  this  is  too  high-flown.  Let  us  both  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  who  has  preserved  us,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to 
Mr.  Little  :  we  should  both  be  dead  but  for  him."  Then,  before  he  could 
reply,  she  turned  to  Little,  and  said,  beseechingly,  "  Mr.  Coventry  has 
been  the  companion  of  my  danger." 

"  Oh,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  him,"  said  Henry,  doggedly.     "  Draw 
nearer  the  fire,  sir."     He  then  put  some  coal  on  the  forge,  and  blew  up  an 
amazing  fire  :  he  also  gave  the  hand-bellows  to  Mr.  Coventry,  and  set  him 
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to  blow  at  the  small  grates  in  the  mausoleum.  He  then  produced  a  pair 
of  woollen  stockings.  "Now,  Miss  Garden,"  said  he,  "just  step  into 
that  pew,  if  you  please,  and  make  a  dressing-room  of  it." 

She  demurred,  faintly,  but  he  insisted,  and  put  her  into  the  great  pew, 
and  shut  her  in. 

"  And  now,  please  take  off  your  shoes  and  stockings,  and  hand  them 
over  the  pew  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Little  ;  you  are  giving  yourself  so  much  trouble." 

"  Nonsense.     Do  what  you  are  bid."     He  said  this  a  little  roughly. 

"  I'll  do  whatever  you  bid  me,"  said  she,  meekly  :  and  instantly  took 
off  her  dripping  shoes,  and  stockings,  and  handed  them  over  the  pew. 
She  received,  in  return,  a  nice  warm  pair  of  worsted  stockings. 

"  Put  on  these  directly,"  said  he,  "  while  I  warm  your  shoes." 

He  dashed  all  the  wet  he  could  out  of  the  shoes,  and,  taking  them  to 
the  forge,  put  hot  cinders  in  :  he  shook  the  cinders  up  and  down  the  shoes 
so  quickly,  they  had  not  time  to  burn,  but  only  to  warm  and  dry  them. 
He  advised  Coventry  to  do  the  same,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  only 
one  pair  of  stockings  to  lend.  And  that  was  a  lie :  for  he  was  glad  he 
had  only  one  pair  to  lend.  When  he  had  quite  dried  the  shoes,  he  turned 
round,  and  found  Grace  was  peeping  over  the  pew,  and  looking  intolerably 
lovely  in  the  fire-light.  He  kissed  the  shoes  furtively,  and  gave  them 
to  her.  She  shook  her  head  in  a  remonstrating  way,  but  her  eyes  filled. 

He  turned  away,  and,  rousing  all  his  generous  manhood,  said,  "Now 
you  must  both  eat  something,  before  you  go."  He  produced  a  Yorkshire 
pie,  and  some  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  gave  Mr.  Coventry  a 
saucepan,  and  set  him  to  heat  the  wine  ;  thenTlturned  up  his  sleeves 
to  the  shoulder,  blew  his  bellows,  and,  wjitUrhis.  pincers,  took  a  lath 
of  steel  and  placed  it  in  the  white  embers.  .of«;I  have,  only  got  one  knife, 
and  you  won't  like  to  eat  with  that.  I  must  forge  you  one  apiece." 

Then  Grace  came  out,  and  stood  looking  on,  while  he  forged  knives, 
like  magic,  before  the  eyes  of  his  astonished  guests.  Her  feet  were  now 
as  warm  as  a  toast,  and  her  healthy  young  body  could  resist  all  the  rest. 
She  stood,  with  her  back  to  the  nearest  pew,  and  her  hands  against  the 
pew  too,  and  looked  with  amazement,  and  dreamy  complacency,  at  the 
strange  scene  before  her  :  a  scene  well  worthy  of  Salvator  Rosa  :  though, 
in  fact,  that  painter  never  had  the  luck  to  hit  on  so  variegated  a  subject. 

Three  broad  bands  of  light  shot  from  the  fires,  expanding  in  size, 
but  weakening  in  intensity.  These  lights,  and  the  candles  at  the  west 
end,  revealed  in  a  strange  combination  the  middle  ages,  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  eternal  nature. 

Nature  first.  Snow  gleaming  on  the  windows.  Oh,  it  was  cosy  to  see 
it  gleam,  and  sparkle,  and  to  think  "Aha  !  you  all  but  killed  me  ;  now 
King  Fire  warms  both  thee  and  me."  Snow-flakes,  of  enormous  size, 
softly  descending,  and  each  appearing  a  diamond  brooch,  as  it  passed 
through  the  channels  of  fiery  light. 

The  middle  ages. — Massive  old  arches,  chipped,  and  stained  ;  a  moul- 
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dering  altarpiece,  dog's-eared,  (Henry  had  nailed  it  up  again  all  but  the  top 
corner,  and  in  it  still  faintly  gleamed  the  Virgin's  golden  crown.)  Pulpit, 
richly  carved,  but  mouldering  :  gaunt  walls,  streaked  and  stained  by  time. 
At  the  west  end,  one  saint — the  last  of  many — lit  by  two  candles,  and 
glowing  ruby  red  across  the  intervening  gulf  of  blackness  :  on  the  nearest 
wall  an  inscription,  that  still  told,  in  rusty  letters,  how  Giles  de  la  Beche 
had  charged  his  lands  with  six  merks  a  year  for  ever,  to  buy  bread  and 
white  watered  herrings,  the  same  to  be  brought  into  Cairnhope  Church 
every  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  given  to  two  poor  men  and  four  women  ; 
and  the  same  on  Good  Friday  with  a  penny  dole,  and,  on  that  day,  the 
clerk  to  toll  the  bell  at  three  of  the  clock  after  noon,  and  read  the  lamenta- 
tion of  a  sinner,  and  receive  one  groat. 

Ancient  monuments,  sculptures  with  here  an  arm  gone,  and  here  a 
head,  that  yet  looked  half  alive  in  the  weird  and  partial  light. 

And  between  one  of  those  mediaeval  sculptures,  and  that  mouldering 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  stood  a  living  horse,  munching  his  corn ;  and  in 
the  foreground  was  a  portable  forge,  a  mausoleum  turned  into  fires  and 
hot  plate,  and  a  young  man,  type  of  his  century,  forging  table  knives 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  another  age. 

When  Grace  had  taken  in  the  whole  scene  with  wonder,  her  eye  was 
absorbed  by  this  one  figure,  a  model  of  manly  strength,  and  skill,  and 
grace.  How  lightly  he  stepped:  how  easily  his  left  arm  blew  the  coals 
to  a  white  heat,  with  blue  flames  rising  from  them.  How  deftly  he  drew 
out  the  white  steel.  With  what  tremendous  force  his  first  blows  fell, 
and  scattered  hot  steel  around.  Yet  all  that  force  was  regulated  to  a 
hair — he  beat,  he  moulded,  he  never  broke.  Then  came  the  lighter 
blows  ;  and  not  one  left  the  steel  as  it  found  it.  In  less  than  a  minute 
the  bar  was  a  blade.  It  was  work  incredibly  unlike  his  method  in 
carving ;  yet,  at  a  glance,  Grace  saw  it  was  also  perfection,  but  in  an 
opposite  style.  In  carving,  the  hand  of  a  countess  ;  in  forging,  a  black- 
smith's arm. 

She  gazed  with  secret  wonder  and  admiration ;  and  the  comparison 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Coventry ;  for  he  sat  shivering,  and  the 
other  seemed  'all  power.  And  women  adore  power. 

When  Little  had  forged  the  knives  and  forks,  and  two  deep  saucers, 
with  magical  celerity,  he  plunged  them  into  water  a  minute,  and  they 
hissed  ;  he  sawed  off  the  rim  of  a  pew,  and  fitted  handles. 

Then  he  washed  his  face  and  hands,  and  made  himself  dry  and  glow- 
ing; let  down  his  sleeves,  and  served  them  some  Yorkshire  pie,  and 
bread,  and  salt,  and  stirred  a  little  sugar  into  the  wine,  and  poured  it 
ito  the  saucers. 

"  Now  eat  a  bit.  both  of  you,  before  you  go." 

Mr.  Coventry  responded  at  once  to  the  invitation. 

But  Grace  said,  timidly,  "  Yes,  if  you  will  eat  with  us." 

"  No,  no,"  said  he.  "  I've  not  been  perished  with  snow,  nor  rolled  in 
a  river/' 

13—2 
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Grace  hesitated  still ;  but  Coventry  attacked  the  pie  directly.  It  was 
delicious.  "By  Jove,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  are  the  prince  of  black- 
smiths." 

"  Blacksmiths  !  "  said  Grace,  colouring  high.  But  Little  only  smiled 
satirically. 

Grace,  who  was  really  faint  with  hunger,  now  ate  a  little ;  and  then 
the  host  made  her  sip  some  wine. 

The  food  and  wine  did  Mr.  Coventry  so  much  good,  that  he  began  to 
recover  his  superiority,  and  expressed  his  obligations  to  Henry  in  a  tone 
which  was  natural,  and  not  meant  to  be  offensive  ;  but  "yet  it_was  so,  under 
all  the  circumstances  :  there  was  an  underlying  tone  of  condescension. 
It  made  Grace  fear  he  would  offer  Henry  his  purse  at  leaving. 

Henry  himself  writhed  under  it ;  but  said  nothing.  Grace,  however, 
saw  his  ire,  his  mortification,  and  his  jealousy,  in  his  face,  and  that 
irritated  her  ;  but  she  did  not  choose  to  show  either  of  the  men  how  much 
it  angered  her. 

She  was  in  a  most  trying  situation,  and  all  the  woman's  wit  and  tact 
were  keenly  on  their  guard. 

What  she  did  was  this  ;  she  did  not  utter  one  word  of  remonstrance, 
but  she  addressed  most  of  her  remarks  to  Mr.  Little ;  and,  though  the 
remarks  were  nothing  in  themselves,  she  contrived  to  throw  profound 
respect  into  them.  Indeed,  she  went  beyond  respect.  She  took  the  tone 
of  an  inferior  addressing  a  superior. 

This  was  nicely  calculated  to  soothe  Henry,  and  also  to  make  Coventry, 
who  was  a  man  of  tact,  change  his  own  manner. 

Nor  was  it  altogether  without  that  effect.  But  then  it  annoyed 
Coventry,  and  made  him  wish  to  end  it. 

After  a  while  he  said,  "My  dear  Grace,  it  can't  be  far  from  Eaby 
Hall.     I  think  you  had  better  let  me  take  you  home  at  once." 
Grace  coloured  high,  and  bit  her  lip. 
Henry  was  green  with  jealous  anguish. 

"Are  you  quite  recovered,  yourself?"  said  Grace,  demurely,  to 
Mr.  Coventry. 

"  Quite  ;  thanks  to  this  good  fellow's  hospitality." 
"  Then  would  you  mind  going  to  Eaby,  and  sending  some  people  for 
me  ?     I  really  feel  hardly  equal  to  fresh  exertion  just  yet." 

This  proposal  brought  a  flush  of  pleasure  to  Henry's  cheek,  and 
mortified  Mr  Coventry  cruelly  in  his  turn. 

"  What,  go  and  leave  you  here  ?     Surely  you  cannot  be  serious." 
"  Oh,  I  don't  wish  you  to  leave  me.     Only  you  seemed  in  a  hurry." 
Henry  was  miserable  again. 

Coventry  did  not  let  well  alone.  He  alluded  delicately  but  tenderly 
to  what  had  passed  between  them,  and  said  he  could  not  bear  her  out  of 
his  sight  until  she  was  safe  at  Kaby.  The  words  and  the  tone  were  those 
of  a  lover,  and  Henry  was  in  agony :  thereupon  Grace  laughed  it  off. 
"  Not  bear  me  out  of  your  sight !  "  said  she.  "  Why,  you  ran  away  from 
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me,  and  tumbled  into  the  river.     Ha!  ha!  ha!     And"  (very  seriously) 
"  we  should  both  be  in  another  world  but  for  Mr.  Little." 

"  You  are  very  cruel,"  said  Mr.  Coventry.  "When  you  gave  up  in 
despair,  I  ran  for  help.  You  punish  me  for  failure  ;  punish  me  savagely." 

"Yes,  I  was  ungenerous,"  said  Grace.  "Forgive  me."  But  she 
said  it  rather  coolly,  and  not  with  a  very  penitent  air. 

She  added  an  explanation  more  calculated  to  please  Henry  than  him. 
"  Your  gallantry  is  always  graceful ;  and  it  is  charming,  in  a  drawing-room  ; 
but  in  this  wild  place,  and  just  after  escaping  the  grave,  let  us  talk  like 
sensible  people.  If  you  and  I  set  out  for  Raby  Hall  alone,  we  shall  lose 
our  way  again,  and  perish,  to  a  certainty.  But  I  think  Mr.  Little  must 
know  the  way  to  Raby  Hall." 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  Coventry,  catching  at  her  idea,  "perhaps  Mr.  Little 
would  add  to  the  great  obligation,  under  which  he  has  laid  us  both,  by  going 
to  Raby  Hall  and  sending  assistance  hither."  * 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  said  Henry,  roughly. 

"  And  that  is  not  at  all  what  I  was  going  to  propose,"  said  Grace, 
quietly.  "  But  perhaps,  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  go  with  us  to  Raby 
Hall  ?  Then  I  should  feel  safe  ;  and  I  want  Mr.  Raby  to  thank  you,  for 
I  feel  how  cold  and  unmeaning  all  I  have  said  to  you  is  ;  I  seem  to  have 
no  words."  Her  voice  faltered,  and  her  sweet  eyes  filled. 

"Miss  Garden,"  said  the  young  man,  gravely,  "I  can't  do  that. 
Mr.  Raby  is  no  friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  a  bigoted  old  man,  who  would 
turn  me  out  of  this  place  if  he  knew.  Come,  now,  when  you  talk  about 
gratitude  to  me  for  not  letting  you  be  starved  to  death,  you  make  me 
blush.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  world  that  wouldn't  ? — But  this  I  do  say  ; 
it  would  be  rather  hard  if  you  two  were  to  go  away,  and  cut  my  throat  in 
return  ;  and,  if  you  open  your  mouths  ever  so  little,  either  of  you,  you  will 
cut  my  throat.  Why,  ask  yourselves,  iiave  I  set  up  my  workshop  in  such 
a  place  as  this,— by  choice  ?  It  takes  a  stout  heart  to  work  here,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  a  stout  heart  to  sleep  here  over  dead  bones." 

"  I  see  it  all.     The  Trades  Unions  ! " 

"  That  is  it.  So,  now,  there  are  only  two  ways.  You  must  promise 
me  never  to  breathe  a  word  to  any  living  soul,  or  I  must  give  up  my  live- 
lihood, and  leave  the  country." 

"  What,  cannot  you  trust  me  ?     Oh,  Mr.  Little  ! " 

"  No,  no ;  it's  this  gentleman.  He  is  a  stranger  to  me,  you  know; 
and,  you  see,  my  life  may  be  at  stake,  as  well  as  my  means." 

"  Mr.  Coventry  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour.  He  is  incapable 
of  betraying  you." 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  said  Coventry.  "  I  pledge  you  the  word  of  a 
gentleman  I  will  never  let  any  human  creature  know  that  you  are  work- 
ing here." 

"  Give  me  your  hand  on  that,  if  you  please." 

Coventry  gave  him  his  hand  with  warmth  and  evident  sincerity; 

Young  Little  was  reassured.     "  Come,"  said  he,  "I  feel  I  can  trust 
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you  both.  And,  sir,  Miss  Garden  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  ine  in 
Cheetham's  works;  and  then  you  will  understand  what  I  risk  upon 
your  honour." 

"I  accept  the  responsibility;  and  I  thank. you  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  show  you  how  deeply  I  feel  indebted  to  you." 

"  That  is  square  enough.  Well,  now  my  mind  is  at  ease  about  that,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do  ;  I  won't  take  you  quite  to  Raby  Hall ;  but  I'll  take 
you  so  near  to  it  you  can't  miss  it :  and  then  I'll  go  back  to  my  work." 

He  sighed  deeply  at  the  lonely  prospect,  and  Grace  heard  him. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  almost  violently,  and  led  the  way  out  of  the  church. 
But  he  stayed  behind  to  lock  the  door,  and  then  joined  them. 

They  all  three  went  together,  Grace  in  the  middle. 

There  was  now  but  little  snow  falling,  and  the  air  was  not  so  thick  ; 
but  it  was  most  laborious  walking,  and  soon  Mr.  Coventry,  who  was 
stiff  and  in  pain,  fell  a  little  behind,  and  groaned  as  he  hobbled  on. 

Grace  whispered  to  Henry:  "  Be  generous.    He  has  hurt  himself  so." 

This  made  Henry  groan  in  return.  But  he  said  nothing.  He  just 
turned  back  to  Coventry, — "You  can't  get  on  without  help,  sir;  lean 
on  me." 

The  act  was  friendly,  the  tone  surly.  Coventry  accepted  the  act,  and 
noted  the  tone  in  his  memory. 

When  Grace  had  done  this,  she  saw  Henry  misunderstood  it,  and  she 
was  sony,  and  waited  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  balance  :  but,  ere  one 
came,  a  bell  was  heard  in  the  air ;  the  great  alarm-bell  of  Raby  Hall. 

Then  faint  voices  were  heard  of  people  calling  to  each  other  here  and 
there  in  the  distance. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

Henry  replied, — "  What  should  it  be  ?  The  whole  country  is  out 
after  you.  Mr.  Raby  has  sense  enough  for  that." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  they  will  not  see  the  light  in  the  church,  and  find 
you  out." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  think  of  that.  Ah  !  There's  a  bonfire  :  and 
here  comes  a  torch.  I  must  go  and  quench  my  fires.  Good-by,  Miss 
Garden.  Good  evening,  sir." 

With  this,  he  retired  ;  but,  as  he  went,  he  sighed. 

Grace  said  to  Coventry, — "  Oh,  I  forgot  to  ask  him  a  question  :  "  and 
ran  after  him.  "  Mr.  Little  !  " 

He  heard  and  came  back  to  her. 

She  was  violently  agitated.  "  I  can't  leave  you  so,"  she  said.  "  Give 
me  your  hand." 

He  gave  it  to  her. 

"  I  mortified  you ;  and  you  have  saved  me."  She  took  his  hand,  and, 
holding  it  gently  in  both  her  little  palms,  sobbed  out, — "  Oh,  think  of 
something  I  can  do,  to  show  my  gratitude,  my  esteem.  Pray,  pray,  pray." 

"  Wait  two  years  for  me." 

"  Oh,  not  that.     I  don't  mean  that." 
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"  That  or  nothing.  In  two  years,  I'll  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as  he 
is.  I'm  not  risking  my  life  in  that  church,  for  nothing.  If  you  have  one 
grain  of  pity  or  esteem  for  me,  wait  two  years." 

"Incurable  !  "  she  murmured :  but  he  was  gone. 

Coventry  heard  the  prayer.  That  was  loud  and  earnest  enough.  Her 
reply  he  could  not  hear. 

She  rejoined  him,  and  the  torch  came  rapidly  forward. 

'It  was  carried  by  a  lass,  with  her  gown  jpinned  nearly  to  her  knees, 
and  displaying  grand  and  powerful  limbs :  she  was  crying,  like  the 
tenderest  woman,  and  striding  through  the  snow,  like  a  young  giant. 

When  the  snow  first  came  down,  Mr.  Raby  merely  ordered  large  fires 
to  be  lighted  and  fed  in  his  guests'  bed-rooms ;  he  feared  nothing  worse 
for  them  than  a  good  wetting. 

When  dinner-time  came,  without  them,  he  began  to  be  anxious,  and 
sent  a  servant  to  the  little  public-house,  to  inquire  if  they  were  there. 

The  servant  had  to  walk  through  the  snow,  and  had  been  gone  about 
an  hour,  and  Mr.  Raby  was  walking  nervously  up  and  down  the  hall, 
when  Jael  Dence  burst  in  at  the  front  door,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
gasped  out  in  his  face  :  "  THE  GABRIEL  HOUNDS  ! !  " 

Raby  ran  out  directly,  and  sure  enough,  that  strange  pack  were  pass- 
ing in  full  cry  over  the  very  house.  It  was  appalling.  He  was  dumb  with 
awe  for  a  moment.  Then  he  darted  into  the  kitchen  and  ordered  them  to 
ring  the  great  alarm-bell  incessantly :  then  into  the  yard,  and  sent 
messengers  to  the  village,  and  to  all  his  tenants,  and  in  about  an  hour 
there  were  fifty  torches,  and  as  many  sheep-bells,  directed  upon  Cairnhope 
hill ;  and,[  as  men  and  boys  came  in  from  every  quarter,  to  know  why 
Raby's  great  alarm-bell  was  ringing,  they  were  armed  with  torches,  and 
sent  up  Cairnhope. 

At  last  the  servant  returned  from  "  The  Colley  Dog,"  with  the  alarming 
tidings  that  Miss  Garden  and  Mr.  Coventry  had  gone  up  the  hill,  and 
never  returned.  This,  however,  was  hardly  news.  The  Gabriel  hounds 
always  ran  before  calamity. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  there  being  still  no  news  of  them,  Jael  Dence 
came  to  Mr.  Raby  wringing  her  hands.  "Why  do  all  the  men  go  east 
for  them  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are  on  the  east  side." 

"  How  can  ye  tell  that  ?     They  have  lost  their  way." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  groaned  Raby. 

"  Then  why  do  you  send  all  the  men  as  if  they  hadn't  lost  their  way  ? 
East  side  of  Cairnhope  !  why  that  is  where  they  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  not 
where  they  are,  man." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  and  I'm  a  fool,"  cried  Raby.  «  Whoever 
comes  in  after  this,  I'll  send  them  up  by  the  old  church." 

"  Give  me  a  torch,  and  I'll  run  myself." 

"  Ay,  do,  and  I'll  put  on  my  boots,  and  after  you." 
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1  Then  Jael  got  a  torch,  and  kilted  her  gown  to  her  knees,  and  went 
striding  through  the  snow  with  desperate  vigour,  crying  as  site  went,  for 
her  fear  was  great  and  her  hope  was  small,  from  the  moment  she  heard 
the  Gabriel  hounds.  . 

Owing  to  the  torch,  Grace  saw  her  first,  and  uttered  a  little  scream :  a 
loud  scream  of  rapture  replied :  the  torch  went  anywhere,  and  gentle  and 
simple  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  Jael  sobbing  for  very  joy  after 
terror,  and  Grace  for  sympathy,  and  also  because  she  wanted  to  cry,  on 
more  accounts  than  one. 

Another  torch  came  on,  and  Jael  cried  triumphantly,  "  This  way, 
Squire  !  She  is  here  !  "  and  kissed  her  violently  again. 

Mr.  Kaby  came  up,  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  without  a  word,  being 
broken  with  emotion  :  and,  after  he  had  shaken  Coventry  by  both  hands, 
they  all  turned  homewards,  and  went  so  fast  that  Coventry  gave  in  with  a 
groan. 

Then  Grace  told  Jael  what  had  befallen  him,  and  just  then  another 
torch  came  in,  held  by  George  the  blacksmith,  who,  at  sight  of  the  party, 
uttered  a  stentorian  cheer,  and  danced  upon  the  snow. 

"  Behave,  now,"  said  Jael,  "  and  here's  the  gentleman  sore  hurt  in 
the  river;  Geordie,  come  and  make  a  chair  with  me." 

George  obeyed,  and  put  out  his  hands,  with  the  fingers  upwards  ;  Jael 
did  the  same,  with  the  fingers  downwards  :  they  took  hands,  and,  putting 
their  stalwart  arms  under  Coventry,  told  him  to  fling  an  arm  round  each 
of  their  necks  :  he  did  so,  and  up  he  went ;  he  was  no  more  than  a  feather 
to  this  pair,  the  strongest  man  and  woman  in  Cairnhope. 

As  they  went  along,  he  told  them  his  adventure  in  the  stream,  and, 
when  they  heard  it,  they  ejaculated  to  each  other,  and  condoled  with  him 
kindly,  and  assured  him  he  was  alive  by  a  miracle. 

They  reached  Raby,  and,  in  the  great  hall,  the  Squire  collected  his 
people  and  gave  his  orders.  "  Stop  the  bell.  Broach  a  barrel  of  ale,  and 
keep  open  house,  so  long  as  malt,  and  bacon,  and  cheese  last.  Turn 
neither  body  nor  beast,  from  my  door  this  night,  or  may  God  shut  His 
gate  in  your  faces.  Here  are  two  guineas,  George,  to  ring  the  church  bells, 
you  and  your  fellows ;  but  sup  here  first.  Cans  of  hot  water  upstairs, 
for  us.  Lay  supper,  instead  of  dinner ;  brew  a  bowl  of  punch.  Light  all 
the  Yule  candles,  as  if  it  was  Christmas  eve.  But  first  down  on  your  knees, 
all  of  ye,  whilst  I  thank  God,  who  has  baffled  those  Gabriel  Hell-hounds 
for  once,  and  saved  a  good  man  and  a  bonny  lass  from  a  dog's  death." 

They  all  went  down  on  their  knees,  on  the  marble  floor,  directly,  and 
the  Squire  uttered  a  few  words  of  hearty  thanksgiving,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye. 

Then  the  guests  went  upstairs,  and  had  their  hot  baths,  and  changed 
their  clothes,  and  came  down  to  supper  in  the  blazing  room. 

Whilst  they  were  at  supper,  the  old  servant,  who  waited  on  them,  said 
something  in  a  low  voice  to  his  master.  He  replied  that  he  would  speak 
to  the  man  in  the  hall. 
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As  soon  as  lie  was  gone,  Miss  Garden  said  in  French,  "  Did  you  hear 
that?" 

«  No." 

"  Well,  I  did.  Now,  mind  your  promise.  We  shall  have  to  fib.  You 
had  better  say  nothing.  Let  me  speak  for  you ;  ladies  fib  so  much  better 
than  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Kaby  came  back,  and  Grace  waited  to  see  if  he  would  tell  her.  I 
don't  think  he  intended  to,  at  first ;  but  he  observed  her  eyes  inquiring, 
and  said,  "  One  of  the  men,  who  was  out  after  you  to-night,  has  brought 
in  word  there  is  a  light  in  Cairnhope  old  church." 

"  Do  you  believe  it  ?  " 

"  No.  But  it  is  a  curious  [thing  ;  a  fortnight  ago  (I  think  I  told  you) 
a  shepherd  brought  me  the  same  story.  He  had  seen  the  church  on  fire  ; 
at  least  he  said  so.  But  mark  the  paralysing  effect  of  superstition.  My 
present  informant  no  sooner  saw  this  light,  — probably  a  reflection  from 
one  of  the  distant  torches — than  he  coolly  gave  up  searching  for  you. 
*  They  are  dead,'  says  he,  '  and  the  spirits  in  the  old  church  are  saying 
mass  for  their  souls.  I'll  go  to  supper.'  So  he  came  here  to  drink  my 
ale,  and  tell  his  cock-and-bull  story." 

Grace  put  in  her  word  with  a  sweet,  candid  face.  "  Sir,  if  there  had 
been  a  light  in  that  church,  should  we  not  have  seen  it  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course  you  would :  you  must  have  been  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  it  in  your  wanderings.  I  never  thought  of  that." 

Grace  breathed  again. 

''However,  we  shall  soon  know.  I  have  sent  George  and  another 
man  right  up  to  the  church  to  look.  It  is  quite  clear  now." 

Grace  felt  very  anxious,  but  she  forced  on  a  careless  air.  "  And 
suppose,  after  all,  there  should  be  a  light  ?  " 

"  Then  George  has  his  orders  to  come  back  and  tell  me ;  if  there  is 
a  light,  it  is  no  ghost  nor  spirit,  but  some  smuggler,  or  poacher,  or  vagrant, 
who  is  desecrating  that  sacred  place ;  and  I  shall  turn  out  with  fifty  men, 
and  surround  the  church,  and  capture  the  scoundrel,  and  make  an  example 
of  him." 

Grace  turned  cold  and  looked  at  Mr.  Coventry.  She  surprised  a 
twinkle  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye.  She  never  forgot  it. 

She  sat  on  thorns,  and  was  so  distraite  she  could  hardly  answer  the 
simplest  question. 

At  last,  after  an  hour  of  cruel  suspense,  the  servant  came  in,  and  said, 
"  George  is  come  back,  sir." 

"  Oh,  please  let  him  come  in  here,  and  tell  us." 

"  By  all  means.     Send  him  in." 

George  appeared,  the  next  moment,  in  the  doorway.  "  Well  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Kaby. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Grace,  pale,  but  self-possessed.  ! 

"  Well,"  said  George,  sulkily,  "it  is  all  a  lie.  Th'  old  church  is  as 
black  as  my  hat." 
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"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Mr.  Baby.  "  There,  go  and  get  your 
supper." 

Soon  after  this  Grace  went  up  to  bed,  and  Jael  came  to  her,  and  they 
talked  by  the  fire  while  she  was  curling  her  hair.  She  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  Jael  eyed  her  with  wonder  and  curiosity. 

"But,  Miss,"  said  Jael,  "the  magpie  was  right.  Oh,  the  foul 
bird  !  That's  the  only  bird  that  wouldn't  go  into  the  ark  with  Noah  and 
his  folk." 

"  Indeed !     I  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance." 

"  'Twas  so,  Miss ;  and  I  know  the  reason.   A  very  old  woman  told  me." 

"  She  must  have  been  very  old  indeed,  to  be  an  authority  on  that 
subject.  Well,  what  was  the  reason  ?  " 

"  She  liked  better  to  perch  on  the  roof  of  th'  ark,  and  jabber  over  the 
drowning  world ;  that  was  why.  So,  ever  after  that,  when  a  magpie  flies 
across,  turn  back,  or  look  to  meet  ill-luck." 

"  That  is  to  say  the  worst  creatures  are  stronger  than  their  Creator, 
and  can  bring  us  bad  luck  against  His  will.  And  you  call  yourself  a 
Christian  ?  Why  this  is  Paganism.  They  were  frightened  at  ravens,  and 
you  at  magpies.  A  fig  for  your  magpies !  and  another  for  your  Gabriel 
hounds  !  God  is  high  above  them  all." 

"Ay,  sure  ;  but  these  are  signs  of  His  will.  Trouble  and  all  comes 
from  God.  And  so,  whenever  you  see  a  magpie,  or  hear  those  terrible 
hounds " 

"  Then  tremble  !  for  it  is  all  to  end  in  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  a  roaring 
fire  ;  and  Mr.  Baby,  that  passes  for  a  Tartar,  being  so  kind  to  me ;  and 
me  being  in  better  spirits  than  I  have  been  for  ever  so  long." 

"Oh,  Miss!"  , 

"And  oh,  Miss,  to  you.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  have  been  in 
danger  !  Very  well ;  am  I  the  first  ?  I  have  had  an  adventure  !  All 
the  better.  Besides,  it  has  shown  me  what  good  hearts  there  are  in  the 
world,  yours  amongst  the  rest."  (Kissing  her.)  "  Now,  don't  interrupt, 
but  listen  to  the  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings.  Excitement 
is  a  blessing.  Young  ladies  need  it  more  than  anybody.  Half  the  foolish 
things  we  do  it  is  because  the  old  people  are  so  stupid  and  don't  provide 
us  enough  innocent  excitement.  Dancing  till  five  is  a  good  thing  now 
and  then;  only  that  is  too  bodily,  and  ends  in  a  headache,  and  feeling 
stupider  than  before.  But  to-night,  what  glorious  excitement !  Too  late 
for  dinner — drenched  with  snow — lost  on  a  mountain — anxiety — fear — 
the  Gabriel  hounds — terror — despair — resignation — sudden  relief — warm 
stockings — delightful  sympathy — petted  on  every  side — hungry — happy — 
fires — punch  !  I  never  lived  till  to-night — I  never  relished  life  till  now. 
How  could  I  ?  I  never  saw  Death  nor  Danger  near  enough  to  be  worth 
a  straw." 

Jael  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  this  flow  of  spirits.  She  waited 
quietly  for  a  single  pause,  and  then  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  young  lady's, 
and,  fastening  her  eyes  on  her,  she  said  quietly, — 
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"  You  have  seen  him" 

Grace  Garden's  face  was  scarlet  in  a  moment,  and  she  looked,  with 
a  rueful  imploring  glance,  into  those  great  grey  searching  eyes  of  Jael 
Pence. 

Her  fine  silvery  tones  of  eloquence  went  off  into  a  little  piteous  whine. 
"  You  are  very  cunning— to  believe  in  a  magpie."  And  she  hid  her 
blushing  face  in  her  hands.  She  took  an  early  opportunity  of  sending 
this  too  sagacious  rustic  to  bed. 

Next  day  Mr.  Coventiy  was  so  stiff  and  sore  he  did  not  come  down 
to  breakfast.  But  Grace  Garden,  though  very  sleepy,  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  had  a  most  affectionate  conversation  with  Mr.  Raby.  She  asked 
leave  to  christen  him  again.  "I  must  call  you  something,  you  know, 
after  all  this.  Mr.  Raby  is  cold.  Godpapa  is  childish.  What  do  you 
say  to—'  Uncle  ? '  " 

He  said  he  should  be  delighted.  Then  she  dipped  her  forefinger  in 
water.  He  drew  back  with  horror. 

"  Come,  young  lady,"  said  he,  "I  know  it  is  an  age  of  burlesque. 
But  let  us  spare  the  sacraments,  and  the  altar,  and  such  trifles." 

11  I'm  not  half  so  wicked  as  you  think,"  said  Grace.  Then  she  wrote 
"  uncle  "  on  his  brow,  and  so  settled  that  matter. 

Mr.  Coventry  came  down  about  noon,  and  resumed  his  courtship.  He 
was  very  tender,  spoke  of  the  perils  they  had  endured  together  as  an 
additional  tie,  and  pressed  his  suit  with  ardour. 

But  he  found  a  great  change  in  the  lady. 

Yesterday,  on  Cairnhope  Peak,  she  was  passive,  but  soft  and  com- 
plying. To-day  she  was  polite,  but  cool,  and  as  slippery  as  an  eel.  There 
was  no  pinning  her. 

And,  at  last,  she  said,  "  The  fact  is,  I'm  thinking  of  our  great  preser- 
vation, and  more  inclined  to  pray  than  flirt,  for  once." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  the  man  of  tact ;  "  but  what  I  offer  is  a  sacred 
and  life -long  affection." 

"  Oh,  of  course." 

"  A  few  hours  ago  you  did  me  the  honour  to  listen  to  me.  You  even 
hinted  I  might  speak  to  your  father." 

II  No,  no.     I  only  asked  if  you  had  spoken  to  him." 

II 1  will  not  contradict  you.     I  will  trust  to  your  own  candour.     Dear 
Grace,  tell  me,  have  I  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  you  since  then  ?  " 

"  No." 

11  Have  I  lost  your  respect  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no." 

11  Have  I  forfeited  your  good  opinion  ?  " 
"  Dear  me,  no."     (A  little  pettishly.) 

"  Then  how  is  it  that  I  love  3Tou  better,  if  possible,  than  yesterday; 
and  you  seem  not  to  like  me  so  well  as  yesterday  ?  "  ^ 
"  One  is  not  always  in  the  same  humour." 
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"  Then  you  don't  like  me  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  but  I  do.  And  I  shall  always  like  you :  if  you  don't  tease 
me,  and  urge  me  too  much.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  hurry  me  so  ;  I  am  only 
a  girl,  and  girls  make  such  mistakes  sometimes." 

"  That  is  true  ;  they  marry  on  too  short  an  acquaintance.  But  you 
have  known  me  more  than  two  years,  and,  in  all  that  time,  have  I  once 
given  you  reason  to  think  that  you  had  a  rival  in  my  admiration,  my 
love  ?  " 

"  I  never  watched  you  to  see.  But  all  that  time  you  have  certainly 
honoured  me  with  your  attention,  and  I  do  believe  you  love  me,  more 
than  I  deserve.  Please  do  not  be  angry  :  do  not  be  mortified.  There  is 
no  occasion  ;  I  am  resolved  not  to  marry  until  I  am  of  age  ;  that  is  all : 
and  where' s  the  harm  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  will  wait  your  pleasure  ;  all  I  ask  you,  at  present,  is  to  relieve  me 
of  my  fears,  by  engaging  yourself  to  me." 

"  Ah ;  but  I  have  always  been  warned  against  long  engagements." 

"  Long  engagements  !     Why,  how  old  are  you,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Only  nineteen.     Give  me  a  little  time  to  think.'* 

"  If  I  wait  till  you  are  of  age,  that  will  be  two  years." 

11  Just  about.  I  was  nineteen  on  the  12th  of  December.  What  is 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  A  sudden  twinge.  A  man  does  not  get  rolled  over 
sharp  rocks,  by  a  mountain  torrent,  for  nothing." 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  Never  mind  that,  if  I'm  not  to  be  punished  in  my  heart  as  well. 
This  resolution,  not  to  marry  for  two  years,  is  it  your  own  idea  ?  or  has 
somebody  put  it  into  your  head  since  we  stood  on  Cairnhope,  and  looked 
at  Bollinghope  ?  " 

"  Please  give  me  credit  for  it,"  said  Grace,  turning  very  red :  "  it  is 
the  only  sensible  one  I  have  had  for  a  long  time." 

Mr.  Coventry  groaned  aloud,  and  turned  very  pale. 

Grace  said  she  wanted  to  go  upstairs  for  her  work,  and  so  got  away 
from  him. 

She  turned  at  the  door,  and  saw  him  sink  into  a  chair,  with  an  agony 
in  his  face  that  was  quite  new  to  him. 

She  fled  to  her  own  room,  to  think  it  all  over,  and  she  entered  it  so 
rapidly  that  she  caught  Jael  crying,  and  rocking  herself  before  the  fire. 

The  moment  she  came  in  Jael  got  up,  and  affected  to  be  very  busy, 
arranging  things  ;  but  always  kept  her  back  turned  to  Grace. 

The  young  lady  sat  down,  and  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  and 
reflected  very  sadly  and  seriously  on  the  misery  she  had  left  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  tears  she  had  found  here. 

Accustomed  to  make  others  bright  and  happy  by  her  bare  presence, 
this  beautiful  and  unselfish  young  creature  was  shocked  at  the  misery  she 
was  sowing  around  her,  and  all  for  something  her  judgment  told  her  would 
prove  a  chimera.  And  again  she  asked  herself  was  she  brave  enough,  and 
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selfish  enough,  to  defy  her  father  and  her  godfather,  whose  mind  was 
written  so  clearly  in  that  terrible  inscription. 

She  sat  there,  cold  at  heart,  a  long  time,  and  at  last  came  to  a 
desperate  resolution. 

"  Give  me  my  writing-desk." 

Jael  brought  it  her. 

"  Sit  down  there  where  I  can  see  you  ;  and  don't  hide  your  tears  from 
me.  I  want  to  see  you  cry.  I  want  every  help.  I  wasn't  born  to  make 
everybody  miserable  :  I  am  going  to  end  it."N 

She  wrote  a  little,  and  then  she  stopped,  and  sighed ;  then  she  wrote 
a  little  more,  and  stopped,  and  sighed.  Then  she  burned  the  letter,  and 
began  again ;  and  as  she  wrote,  she  sighed ;  and  as  she  wrote  on,  she 
moaned. 

And,  as  she  wrote  on,  the  tears  began  to  fall  upon  the  paper. 

It  was  piteous  to  see  the  struggle  of  this  lovely  girl,  and  the  patient 
fortitude  that  could  sigh,  and  moan,  and  weep,  yet  go  on  doing  the  brave 
act  that  made  her  sigh,  and  moan,  and  weep. 

At  last,  the  letter  was  finished,  and  directed  ;  and  Grace  put  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  dismissed  Jael  abruptly,  almost  harshly,  and  sat  down,  cold 
and  miserable,  before  the  fire. 

At  dinner-time,  her  eyes  were  so  red  she  would  not  appear.  She 
pleaded  headache,  and  dined  in  her  own  room. 

Meantime  Mr.  Coventry  passed  a  bitter  time. 

He  had  heard  young  Little  say,  "  Wait  two  years."  And  now  Grace 
was  evading  and  procrastinating,  and  so,  literally,  obeying  that  young 
man,  with  all  manner  of  false  pretences.  This  was  a  revelation,  and  cast 
back  a  bright  light  on  many  suspicious  things  he  had  observed  in  the  church. 

He  was  tortured  with  jealous  agony.  And  it  added  to  his  misery  that 
he  could  not  see  his  way  to  any  hostilities. 

Little  could  easily  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  for  that  matter  :  he 
had  himself  told  them  both  how  certainly  that  would  befall  him  if  he  was 
betrayed  to  the  Unions.  But  honour  and  gratitude  forbade  this  line ;  and 
Coventry,  in  the  midst  of  his  jealous  agony,  resisted  that  temptation 
fiercely,  would  not  allow  his  mind  even  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  moment. 

He  recalled  all  his  experiences ;  and,  after  a  sore  struggle  of  passion, 
he  came  to  some  such  conclusion  as  this :  That  Grace  would  have  married 
him  if  she  had  not  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  Little,  under  very  peculiar 
and  moving  circumstances  :  that  an  accident  of  this  kind  would  never  occur 
again,  and  he  must  patiently  wear  out  the  effect  of  it. 

He  had  observed  that  in  playing  an  uphill  game  of  love  the  lover  must 
constantly  ask  himself,  '  What  should  I  do,  were  I  to  listen  to  my  heart  ?  " 
and  having  ascertained  that,  must  do  the  opposite.  So  now  Mr.  Coventry 
grimly  resolved  to  control  his  wishes  for  a  time,  to  hide  his  jealousy,  to 
hide  his  knowledge  of  her  deceit,  to  hide  his  own  anger.  He  would  wait 
fiome  months  before  he  again  asked  her  to  marry  him,  unless  he  saw  a 
change  in  her ;  and,  meantime,  he  would  lay  himself  out  to  please  her, 
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trusting  to  this,  that  there  could  be  no  intercourse  by  letter  between  her 
and  a  workman,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  meet  again  in  a  hurry. 

It  required  considerable  fortitude  to  curb  his  love  and  jealousy,  and 
settle  on  this  course.  But  he  did  conquer  after  a  hard  struggle,  and 
prepared  to  meet  Miss  Garden  at  dinner  with  artificial  gaiety. 

But  she  did  not  appear;  and  that  set  Mr.  Coventry  thinking  again. 
Why  should  she  have  a  headache  ?  He  had  a  rooted  disbelief  in  women's 
headaches.  His  'own  head  had  far  more  reason  to  ache,  and  his  heart 
too.  He  puzzled  himself  all  dinner-time  about  this  headache,  and  was 
very  bad  company. 

Soon  after  dinner  he  took  a  leaf  out  of  her  book,  pretended  headache, 
and  said  he  should  like  to  take  a  turn  by  himself  in  the  air. 

What  he  really  wanted  to  do  was  to  watch  Miss  Garden's  windows,  for 
he  had  all  manner  of  ugly  suspicions. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  strong  light  in  the  room.   He  could  see  no  more. 

He  walked  moodily  up  and  down,  very  little  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
at  last  he  got  ashamed  of  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  he  said,  "  she  is  in  her  room  sure  enough." 

He  turned  his  back,  and  strolled  out  into  the  road. 

Presently  he  heard  the  rustle  ,of  a  woman's  dress.  He  stepped  into 
the  shade  of  the  firs  directly,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  hard. 

But  it  was  only  Jael  Dence.  She  came  out  within  a  few  yards  of  him. 
She  had  something  white  in  her  hand,  which,  however,  she  instinctively 
conveyed  into  her  bosom  the  moment  she  found  herself  in  the  moonlight. 
Coventry  saw  her  do  it  though. 

She  turned  to  the  left,  and  walked  swiftly  up  the  road. 

Now  Coventry  knew  nothing  about  this  girl,  except  that  she  belonged 
to  a  class  with  whom  money  generally  goes  a  long  way.  And  he  now 
asked  himself  whether  it  might  not  be  well  worth  his  while  to  enlist  her 
sympathies  on  his  side. 

While  he  was  coming  to  this  conclusion,  Jael,  who  was  gliding  along 
at  a  great  pace,  reached  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  Mr.  Coventry  had  to  run 
after  her  to  catch  her. 

When  he  got  to  the  turn  in  the  road,  she  was  just  going  round 
another  turn,  having  quickened  her  pace. 

Coventry  followed  more  leisurely.  She  might  be  going  to  meet  her 
sweetheart ;  and,  if  so,  he  had  better  talk  to  her  on  her  return. 

He  walked  on  till  he  saw  at  some  distance  a  building,  with  light 
shining  through  it  in  a  peculiar  way :  and  now  the  path  became  very 
rugged  and  difficult.  He  came  to  a  standstill,  and  eyed  the  place  where 
his  rival  was  working  at  that  moment.  He  eyed  it  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  feelings.  It  had  saved  his  life  and  hers,  after  all.  He  fell  into  another 
mood,  and  began  to  laugh  at  himself  for  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed 
by  such  a  rival. 

But  what  is  this  ?  Jael  Dence  comes  in  sight  again  :  she  is  making 
for  the  old  church. 
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Coventry  watched  her  unseen.  She  went  to  the  porch,  and,  after  she 
had  been  there  some  time,  the  door  was  opened  just  a  little,  then  wide, 
and  she  entered  the  building.  He  saw  it  all  in  a  moment :  the  girl  was 
already  bought  by  the  other  side,  and  had  carried  his  rival  a  letter  before 
his  eyes. 

A  clandestine  correspondence  ! 

All  his  plans  and  his  resolutions  melted  away  before  this  discovery. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  save  the  poor  girl  from  this  miserable 
and  degrading  attachment,  and  its  inevitable  consequences. 

He  went  home,  pale  with  fury,  and  never  once  closed  his  eyes  all 
night. 

Next  day  he  ordered  his  dog-cart  early  ;  and  told  Mr.  Eaby  and  Grace 
he  was  going  to  Hillsborough  for  medical  advice  :  had  a  pain  in  his  back 
he  could  not  get  rid  of. 

He  called  on  the  chief  constable  of  Hillsborough,  and  asked  him, 
confidentially,  if  he  knew  anything  about  a  workman  called  Little. 

"  What ;  a  Londoner,  sir  ?  the  young  man  that  is  at  odds  with  the 
Trades  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Yes  ;  I  think  he  is.  A  friend  of  mine  takes 
an  interest  in  him." 

"  And  so  do  I.  His  case  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
constabulary  of  the  place.  It  occurred  just  ten  days  before  I  came  here, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  was  done  which  ought  to  have  been 
done." 

Mr.  Coventry  put  hi  a  question  or  two,  which  elicited  from  Mr. 
Ransome  all  he  knew  about  the  matter. 

"  Where  does  this  Little  live  ?  "  was  the  next  inquiry. 

"I  don't  know;  but  I  think  you  could  learn  at  Mr.  Cheetham's. 
The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Little,  he  was  walking  with  the  foreman  of  those 
works.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me.  A  dark  young  man  ;  carries  himself 
remarkably  well — doesn't  look  like  a  workman.  If  they  don't  know  at 
Cheetham's,  I'll  find  him  out  for  you  in  twenty-four  hours."  t 

"  But  this  Grotait.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  public  character.  Keeps  *  The  Cutler's  Arms,'  in 
Black  Street." 

"  I  understand  he  repudiates  all  these  outrages." 

"  He  does.  But  the  workmen  themselves  are  behind  the  scenes  ;  and 
what  do  they  call  him  ?  Why,  <  Old  Smitem.'  " 

"  Ah !  You  are  one  of  those  who  look  below  the  surface,"  said  the 
courtier. 

He  then  turned  the  conversation,  and,  soon  after,  went  away.  He 
had  been  adroit  enough  to  put  his  questions  in  the  languid  way  of  a  man 
who  had  no  personal  curiosity,  and  was  merely  discharging  a  commission. 

Mr.  Ransome,  as  a  matter  of  form,  took  a  short  note  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  but  attached  no  importance  to  it.  However,  he  used  the  means  at 
his  command  to  find  out  Little's  abode.  Not  that  Mr.  Coventry  had 
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positively  asked  him  to  do  it;  but,  his  attention  being  thus  unex- 
pectedly called  to  the  subject,  he  felt  desirous  to  talk  to  Little  on  his 
own  account. 

Mr.  Coventry  went  straight  to  "  The  Cutler's  Arms,"  but  he  went 
slowly.  A  powerful  contest  was  now  going  on  within  him ;  jealousy  and 
rage  urged  him  onward,  honour  and  gratitude  held  him  back.  Then 
came  his  self-deceiving  heart,  and  suggested  that  Miss  Garden  had  been 
the  first  to  break  her  promise  (she  had  let  Jael  Dence  into  Little's 
secret),  and  that  he  himself  was  being  undermined  by  cunning  and 
deceit ;  strict  notions  of  honour  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  combat. 
Lastly,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  save  Miss  Garden  from  a  degrading 
connection. 

All  these  considerations,  taken  together,  proved  too  strong  for  his 
good  faith ;  and  so  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience,  that  it  could  only  keep 
whispering  against  the  deed,  but  not  prevent  it. 

He  went  direct  to  "The  Cutler's  Arms."  He  walked  into  the 
parlour  and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy- and- water,  and  asked  if  he  could 
see  Mr.  Grotait,  privately.  Mr.  Grotait  came  in. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Grotait.     Will  you  have  anything  ?  " 

"  A  glass  of  ale,  sir,  if  you  please." 

When  this  had  been  brought,  and  left,  and  the  parties  were  alone, 
Coventry  asked  him  whether  he  could  receive  a  communication  under  a 
strict  promise  of  secrecy. 

"  If  it  is  a  trade  matter,  sir,  you  can  trust  me.     A  good  many  have." 

"  Well  then,  I  can  tell  you  something  about  a  workman  called  Little. 
But,  before  I  say  a  word,  I  must  make  two  express  conditions.  One  is, 
that  no  violence  shall  be  used  towards  him  :  the  other,  that  you  never 
reveal  to  any  human  creature,  it  was  I  who  told  you." 

"  What,  is  he  working  still  ?  " 

"  My  conditions,  Mr.  Grotait  ?  " 

"I  promise  you  absolute  secrecy,  sir,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
As  to  your  other  condition,  the  matter  will  work  thus  :  if  your  communi- 
cation should  be  as  important  as  you  think,  I  can  do  nothing — the  man  is 
not  in  the  saw-trade — I  shall  carry  the  information  to  two  other  secretaries, 
and  shall  not  tell  them  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Coventry,  of  Bollinghope." 
(Mr.  Coventry  started  at  finding  himself  known.)  "  Those  gentlemen  will 
be  sure  to  advise  with  me,  and  I  shall  suggest  to  them  to  take  effectual 
measures,  but  to  keep  it,  if  possible,  from  the  knowledge  of  all  those 
persons,  who  discredit  us  by  their  violent  acts." 

"  Well  then,  on  that  understanding, — the  man  works  all  night  in  a 
deserted  church  at  Cairnhope :  it  is  all  up  among  the  hills." 

Grotait  turned  red.     "  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure?  " 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Has  he  a  forge  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  and  bellows,  and  quantities  of  moulds,  and  strips  of  steel.  He 
is  working  on  a  large  scale." 

"  It  shall  be  looked  into,  sir,  by  the  proper  persons.  Indeed  the 
sooner  they  are  informed,  the  better." 

"  Yes,  but  mind,  no  violence.  You  are  strong  enough  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  country  without  that." 

"  I  should  hope  so." 

Coventry  then  rose,  and  left  the  place ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  got 
into  the  street,  than  a  sort  of  horror  fell  on  him ;  horror  of  himself, 
distrust  and  dread  of  the  consequences,  to  his  rival  but  benefactor. 

Almost  at  the  door,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Ransome,  who  stopped  him 
and  gave  him  Little's  address ;  he  had  obtained  it  without  difficulty  from 
JSayne. 

''lam  glad  you  reminded  me,  sir,"  said  he;  "I  shall  call  on  him 
myself,  one  of  these  days." 

These  words  rang  in  Coventry's  ears,  and  put  him  in  a  cold  perspiration. 
"  Fool !  "  thought  he,  "  to  go  and  ask  a  public  officer,  a  man  who  hears  every- 
body in  turn." 

What  he  had  done  disinclined  him  to  return  to  Cairnhope.  He  made 
a  call  or  two  first,  and  loitered  about,  and  then  at  last  back  to  Raby, 
gnawed  with  misgivings  and  incipient  remorse. 

Mr.  Grotait  sent  immediately  for  Mr.  Parkin,  Mr.  Jobson,  and 
Mr.  Potter,  and  told  them  the  secret  information  he  had  just  received. 

They  could  hardly  believe  it  at  first ;  Jobson,  especially,  was  incre- 
dulous. He  said  he  had  kept  his  eye  on  Little,  and  assured  them  the 
man  had  gone  into  wood-carving,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  the  town  all  day. 

"  Ay,"  said  Parkin,  "  but  this  is  at  night ;  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
met  him  t'other  day,  about  dusk,  galloping  east,  as  hard  as  he  could  go." 

"  My  information  is  from  a  sure  source,"  said  Grotait,  stiffly. 

Parkin. — "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

Jobson. — "  Is  he  worth  another  strike  ?" 

Potter. — "  The  time  is  unfavourable  :  here's  a  slap  of  dull  trade." 

The  three  then  put  their  heads  together,  and  various  plans  were 
suggested  and  discussed,  and,  as  the  parties  were  not  now  before  the 
public,  that  horror  of  gunpowder,  vitriol,  and  life-preservers,  which 
figured  in  their  notices  and  resolutions,  did  not  appear  in  their  conversa- 
tion. Grotait  alone  was  silent  and  doubtful.  This  Grotait  was  the 
greatest  fanatic  of  the  four,  and,  like  all  fanatics,  capable  of  vast  cruelty : 
but  his  cruelty  lay  in  his  head,  rather  than  in  his  heart.  Out  of  Trade 
questions,  the  man,  though  vain  and  arrogant,  was  of  a  genial  and  rather 
a  kindly  nature  ;  and,  even  in  Trade  questions,  being  more  intelligent  than 
his  fellows,  he  was  sometimes  infested  with  a  gleam  of  humanity. 

His  bigotry  was,  at  this  moment,  disturbed  by  a  visitation  of  that 
kind.  "I'm  perplexed,"  said  he:  "  I  don't  often  hesitate  on  a  Trade 
question  neither.  But  the  men  we  have  done  were  always  low-lived 
blackguards,  who  would  have  destroyed  us,  if  we  had  not  disabled  them. 

VOL.  xx. — NO.  117.  14. 
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Now  this  Little  is  a  decent  young  chap.  He  struck  at  the  root  of  our 
Trades,  so  long  as  he  wrought  openly.  But  on  the  sly,  and  nobody  know- 
ing but  ourselves,  mightn't  it  be  as  well  to  shut  our  eyes  a  bit  ?  My 
informant  is  not  in  trade." 

The  other  three  took  a  more  personal  view  of  the  matter.  Little  was 
outwitting,  and  resisting  them.  They  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  stop  him, 
by  hook  or  by  crook. 

While  they  sat  debating  his  case  in  whispers,  and  with  their  heads  so 
close  you  might  have  covered  them  all  with  a  tea-tray,  a  clear  musical 
voice  was  heard  to  speak  to  the  barmaid,  and,  by  her  direction,  in  walked 
into  the  council-chamber Mr.  Henry  Little. 

This  visit  greatly  surprised  Messrs.  Parkin,  Jobson,  and  Potter,  and 
made  them  stare,  and  look  at  one  another  uneasily.  But  it  did  not 
surprise  Grotait  so  much,  and  it  came  about  in  the  simplest  way.  That 
morning,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  Dr.  Amboyne  had  called  on  Mrs.  Little, 
and  had  asked  Henry,  rather  stiffly,  whether  he  was  quite  forgetting  Life, 
Labour,  and  Capital.  Now  the  young  man  could  not  but  feel  that,  for 
some  time  past,  he  had  used  the  good  Doctor  ill;  had  neglected  and 
almost  forgotten  his  benevolent  hobby ;  so  the  Doctor's  gentle  reproach 
went  to  his  heart,  and  he  said,  "  Give  me  a  day  or  two,  sir,  and  I'll  show 
you  how  ashamed  I  am  of  my  selfish  behaviour."  True  to  this  pledge,  he 
collected  all  his  notes  together,  and  prepared  a  report,  to  be  illustrated 
with  drawings.  He  then  went  to  Cheetham's,  more  as  a  matter  of  form 
than  anything,  to  see  if  the  condemned  grindstone  had  been  changed.  To 
his  infinite  surprise  he  found  it  had  not,  and  Bayne  told  him  the  reason. 
Henry  was  angry,  and  went  direct  to  Grotait  about  it. 

But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Jobson,  and  Parkin,  and  Potter,  he  started, 
and  they  started.  "  Oh ! "  said  he,  "I  didn't  expect  to  find  so  much 
good  company.  Why,  here's  the  whole  quorum." 

"  We  will  retire,  sir,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Not  at  all.  My  orders  are  to  convert  you  all  to  Life,  Labour,  and 
Capital  (Grotait  pricked  up  his  ears  directly) ;  and,  if  I  succeed,  the 
Devil  will  be  the  next  to  come  round,  no  doubt.  Well,  Mr.  Grotait, 
Simmons  is  on  that  same  grindstone  you  and  I  condemned.  And  all  for 
&  matter  of  four  shillings.  I  find  that,  in  your  trade,  the  master  provides 
ihe  stone,  but  the  grinder  hangs  and  races  it,  which,  in  one  sense,  is 
time  lost.  Well,  Simmons  declines  the  new  stone,  unless  Cheetham  will 
pay  him  by  time  for  hanging  and  racing  it ;  Cheetham  refuses  ;  and  so, 
between  them,  that  idiot  works  on  a  faulty  stone.  Will  you  use  your 
influence  with  the  grinder?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Little,  now,  between  ourselves,  don't  you  think  it 'rather 
hard  that  the  poor  workman  should  have  to  hang  and  race  the  master's 
grindstone  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  share  the  loss  between  them.  The  stone  costs  the 
master  three  pounds  ;  and  hanging  it  costs  the  workman  only  four  or  five 
shillings.  Where's  the  grievance  ?  " 
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"  Hanging  and  racing  a  stone  shortens  the  grinder's  life  ;  fills  his  lungs 
with  grit.  Is  the  workman  to  give  Life  and  Labour  for  a  forenoon  ;  and 
is  Capital  to  contribute  nothing  ?  Is  that  your  view  of  Life,  Labour,  and 
Capital,  young  man  ?  " 

Henry  was  staggered  a  moment.  "  That  is  smart,"  said  he.  "  But 
a  rule  of  trade  is  a  rule,  till  it  is  altered  by  consent  of  the  parties  that 
made  it.  Now,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  rule  of  trade  here  that  the  small 
grinders  find  their  own  stones,  and  pay  for  power ;  but  the  saw-grinders 
are  better  off,  for  they  have  not  to  find  stones,  nor  power,  and  their 
only  drawback  is  that  they  must  hang  and  race  a  new  stone,  which  costs 
the  master  sixty  shillings.  Cheetham  is  smarting  under  your  rules,  and 
you  can't  expect  him  to  go  against  any  rule,  that  saves  him  a  shilling." 

"  What  does  the  grinder  think  ?  " 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  what  the  grindstone  thinks." 

"  Well,  what  does  the  grinder  say,  then  ?  " 

"  Says  he'd  rather  run  the  stone  out,  than  lose  a  forenoon." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  his  business." 

"  It  may  be  a  man's  business  to  hang  himself ;  but  it  is  the  bystanders' 
to  hinder  him." 

"  You  mistake  me.  I  mean  that  the  grinder  is  the  only  man  who 
knows  whether  a  stone  is  safe." 

"  Well,  but  this  grinder  does  not  pretend  his  stone  is  safe.  All  he 
says  is,  safe  or  not,  he'll  run  it  out.  So  now  the  question  is,  will  you  pay 
four  shillings  from  your  box,  for  this  blockhead's  loss  of  time  in  hanging 
and  racing  a  new  stone  ?  " 

All  the  four  secretaries  opened  their  eyes  with"  surprise  at  this.  But 
Grotait  merely  said  he  had  no  authority  to  do  that ;  the  funds  of  the  Union 
were  set  apart  for  specified  purposes. 

"Very  likely,"  said  Henry,  getting  warm:  "but,  when  there's  life  to 
be  taken,  your  Union  can  find  money  irregularly  ;  so  why  grudge  it,  when 
there's  life  to  be  saved  perhaps,  and  ten  times  cheaper  than  you  pay  for 
blood." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Grotait,  severely,  "  did  you  come^here  to  insult 
us  with  these  worn-out  slanders  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  came  to  see  whether  you  secretaries,  who  can  find  pounds 
to  assassinate  men,  and  blow  up  women  and  children  with  gunpowder,  can 
find  shillings  to  secure  the  life  of  one  of  your  own  members ;  he  risks  it 
every  time  he  mounts  his  horsing." 

11  Well,  sir,  the  application  is  without  precedent,  and  I  must  decline  it ; 
but  this  I  beg  to  do  as  courteously,  as  the  application  has  been  made 
uncourteously." 

"  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  be  polite,  when  you've  got  no  heart." 

"  You  are  the  first  ever  brought  that  charge  against  me." 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said  Potter,  warmly.  "No 
heart !  Mr.  Grotait  is  known  for  a  good  husband,  a  tender  father,  and  the 
truest  friend  in  Hillsborough." 

14—2 
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The  others  echoed  these  sentiments  warmly  and  sincerely ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  studied  human  nature  at 
first  hand,  every  word  of  this  eulogy  was  strictly  true. 

11  Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Grotait.  "  But  we  must  make  allow- 
ances. Mr.  Little  is  smarting  under  a  gross  and  dastardly  outrage,  and 
also  under  a  fair  defeat ;  and  thinks  his  opponents  must  be  monsters. 
Now  I  should  like  to  show  him  the  contrary.  Let  Simmons  take'  care  of 
himself.  You  have  given  him  good  advice,  and  much  to  your  credit :  now 
have  you  nothing  to  say  to  us,  on  your  own  account  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Henry,  steadily. 

"  But  suppose  I  could  suggest  a  way  by  which  you  could  carry  on  your 
trade  in  Hillsborough,  and  offend  nobody  ?  " 

"  I  should  decline  to  hear  it  even.  You  and  I  are  at  war  on  that. 
You  have  done  your  worst,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  you  all  smart 
for  it,  the  moment  I  get  a  chance." 

Grotait' s  cheek  reddened  with  anger  at  this  rebuff,  and  it  cost  him  an 
effort  to  retain  his  friendly  intentions.  "  Come,  come,"  said  he,  rather 
surlily,  "  don't  be  in  a  hurry  till  you  have  heard  the  nature  of  my  pro- 
posal. Here,  Jess,  a  quart  of  the  best  ale.  Now,  to  begin,  let  us  drink 
and  be  comfortable  together." 

He  passed  the  glass  to  Little,  first.  But  the  young  man's  blood  was 
boiling  with  his  wrongs,  and  this  patronizing  air  irritated  him  to  boot.  He 
took  the  glass  in  his  hand,  "  Here's  quick  exposure — sudden  death — and 
sure  damnation — to  all  hypocrites  and  assassins  !  "  He  drained  the  glass 
to  this  toast,  flung  sixpence  on  the  table,  and  strode  out,  white  with  passion 
himself,  and  leaving  startled  faces  behind. 

"So  be  it,"  said  Grotait  ;  and  his  wicked  little  eye  glittered 
dangerously. 


That  same  evening,  a  signal,  well  known  to  certain  workmen  in  Hills- 
borough,  peeped  in  the  window  of  "  The  Cutler's  Arms."  And,  in 
consequence,  six  or  seven  ill-conditioned  fellows  gathered  about  the  doors 
and  waited  patiently  for  further  information. 

Amongst  these  was  a  sturdy  fellow  of  about  nine-and-twenty ,  whose 
existence  was  a  puzzle  to  his  neighbours.  During  the  last  seven  years  he 
had  worked  only  eighteen  months  altogether.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  had 
been  on  the  Saw-Grinders'  box,  receiving  relief,  viz. :  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  weekly  for  himself,  and  two- and- sixpence  for  his  wife,  and  two 
shillings  for  each  child ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  would  be  seen  with 
three  or  four  sovereigns  in  his  possession. 

The  name  of  this  masterful  beggar,  of  this  invalid  in  theory,  who,  in 
fact,  could  eat  three  pounds  of  steak  at  a  sitting,  was  Biggs  ;  but  it  is 
a  peculiarity  of  Hillsborough  to  defy  baptismal  names,  and  substitute 
others  deemed  spicier.  Out  of  the  parish  register  and  the  records  of  the 
police  courts,  the  scamp  was  only  known  as  Dan  Tucker. 
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This  Dan  stood,  with  others,  loitering  about  "  The  Cutler's  Arms." 

Presently  out  came  Grotait,  and  surveyed  the  rascally  lot.  He 
Reckoned  Dan,  and  retired.  Dan  went  in  after  him. 

"Drat  his  luck!"  said  one  of  the  rejected  candidates,  "he  always 
gets  the  job."  The  rest  then  dispersed. 

Tucker  was  shown  into  a  pitch  dark  room,  and  there  a  bargain  was 
struck  between  him  and  men  unseen.  He  and  two  more  were  to  go  to 
Caimhope,  and  do  Little.  He  was  to  avoid  all  those  men  who  had  lately 
stood  at  the  door  with  him,  and  was  to  choose  for  his  companions, 
Simmons  the  grinder,  and  one  Sam  Cole,  a  smooth,  plausible  fellow,  that 
had  been  in  many  a  dark  job,  unsuspected  even  by  his  wife  and  family, 
who  were  respectable. 

Thus  instructed,  Tucker  went  to  the  other  men,  and  soon  reported  to 
Grotait  that  he  had  got  Cole  all  right,  but  that  Simmons  looked  coldly  on 
the  job.  He  was  in  full  work,  for  one  thing,  and  said  Little  had  had  his 
squeak  already,  and  he  didn't  see  following  him  eleven  miles  off;  he  had, 
however,  asked  him  whether  Little  had  a  wife  and  children,  which  question 
he,  Tucker,  could  not  answer. 

"But  I  can,"  said  Grotait.  "He  is  a  bachelor.  You  can  tell 
Simmons  so.  There  are  reasons  why  Ned  Simmons  must  be  in  this. 
Try  him  to-morrow,  at  dinner-time.  Bid  two  pounds  more  ;  and — his  wife 
is  near  her  time— tell  him  this  job  will  help  him  buy  her  wine  and  things," 
said  the  kind,  parental,  diabolical  Grotait. 

Next  morning  Henry  worked  with  the  pen  for  Doctor  Amboyne  till 
twelve  o'clock.  He  then,  still  carrying  out  his  friend's  views,  went  down 
to  Mr.  Cheetham's  works  to  talk  to  Simmons. 

But  he  found  an  ill-looking  fellow  standing  by  the  man's  side,  and 
close  at  his  ear.  This  was  no  other  than  Dan  Tucker,  who  by  a  neat 
coincidence  was  tempting  him  to  do  Little. 

Yesterday's  conversation  had  unsettled  Simmons,  and  he  did  not  come 
to  work  till  twelve  o'clock.  He  then  fixed  a  small  pulley-wheel  to  his 
grindstone,  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

He  was  still  resisting  the  tempter,  but  more  faintly  than  yesterday, 
when  Little  came  in,  and  spoke  to  him.  Both  he  and  Dan  were  amazed 
at  his  appearance  on  the  scene  at  that  particular  moment.  They  glared 
stupidly,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Look  here,  Simmons,"  said  Little.  "  I  have  been  to  your  friend 
Orotait,  and  asked  him  to  pay  you  for  what  you  call  time  lost  in  hanging 
and  racing  a  new  stone.  He  won't  do  it.  That  is  your  friend.  Now, 
I'm  your  enemy ;  so  the  Union  says.  Well,  enemy  or  not,  I'll  do  what 
Grotait  won't.  I'll  pay  you  the  four  shillings  for  lost  time,  if  you  will 
.stop  that  stone  at  once,  and  hang  another." 

"  Why,  what's  wrong  with  stone  ?  " 

"  The  best  judge  in  Hillsborough  condemned  it ;  and  now,  if  you  are 
not  running  it  with  an  undersized  pulley- wheel,  to  try  it  worse  !  " 
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Simmons  got  stupid  and  irritated  between  the  two.  His  bit  of  man- 
hood revolted  against  Little's  offer,  made  whilst  he  was  half  lending  his 
ear  to  Tucker's  proposal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  very  offer  irritated 
him  with  Tucker,  for  coming  and  tempting  him  to  do  this  very  Little,  who 
was  a  good  sort. 

" you  both  !  "  said  the  rough  fellow.     "  I  wish  you'd  let  me 

alone.     Here  I've  lost  my  morning's  work  already."     Then,  to  Little, 
"  Mind  thyself,  old  lad.     Happen  thou's  in  more  danger  than  I  am." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  by  that  ?  "  said  Little,  very  sharply. 

But  Simmons  saw  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  now  maintained  a  sullen 
silence. 

Henry  turned  to  Tucker.  "  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I  call  you 
to  witness  that  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  this  idiot.  Now,  if  he  comes  to 
harm,  his  blood  be  upon  his  own  bsad." 

Then  Henry  went  off  in  dudgeon,  and,  meeting  Bayne  in  the  yard, 
had  a  long  discussion  with  him  on  the  subject. 

The  tempter  took  advantage  of  Little's  angry  departure,  and  steadily 
resumed  his  temptation. 

But  he  was  interrupted  in  his  turn."1 

The  defect  in  this  grindstone  was  not  so  serious  but  that  the  stone 
might  perhaps  have  been  ground  out  with  fair  treatment ;  but,  by  fixing  a 
small  pulley-wheel,  Simmons  had  caused  it  to  rotate  at  furious  speed. 
This  tried  it  too  hard,  and  it  flew  in  two  pieces,  just  as  the  grinder  was 
pressing  down  a  heavy  saw  on  it  with  all  his  force. 

One  piece,  weighing  about  five  hundredweight,  tore  the  horsing  chains 
out  of  the  floor,  and  went  clean  through  the  window,  (smashing  the  wood- 
work,) out  into  the  yard,  and  was  descending  on  Little's  head;  but  he 
heard  the  crash  and  saw  it  coming ;  he  ran  yelling  out  of  the  way,  and 
dragged  Bayne  with  him.  The  other  fragment  went  straight  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  broke  a  heavy  joist  as  if  it  had  been  a  cane  ;  then  fell  down^j 
again  plump,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  grinder  on  the  spot,  had  he 
been  there  ;  but  the  tremendous  shock  had  sent  him  flying  clean  over  the 
squatter-board,  and  he  fell  on  his  stomach  on  the  wheelband  of  the  next 
grindstone,  and  so  close  to  the  drum,  that,  before  any  one  could  recover 
the  shock  and  seize  him,  the  band  drew  him  on  to  the  drum,  and  the  drum, 
which  was  drawing  away  from  the  window,  pounded  him  against  the  wall, 
with  cruel  thuds. 

One  ran  and  screamed  to  stop  the  power,  another  to  cut  the  big  wheel- 
bands.  All  this  took  several  seconds ;  and  here  seconds  were  torn  flesh 
and  broken  bones*  Just  as  Little  darted  into  the  room,  pale  with  his  own 
narrow  escape,  and  awe-stricken  at  the  cries  of  horror  within,  the  other 
grinders  succeeded  in  dragging  out,  from  between  the  wall  and  the  drum, 
a  bag  of  broken  bones  and  blood  and  grease,  which,  a  minute  before, 
was  Ned  Simmons,  and  was  talking  over  a  deed  of  violence  to  be  done. 

The  others  carried  him  and  laid  him  on  a  horsing ;  and  there  they  still 
supported  his  head  and  his  broken  limbs,  sick  with  horror. 
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The  man's  face  was  white,  and  his  eyes  stared,  and  his  body  quivered. 
They  sprinkled  him  with  water. 

Then  he  muttered,  "  All  right.  I'm  not  much  hurt. — Ay,  but  I  am 
though.  I'm  done  for. 

After  the  first  terror  of  the  scene  had  passed,  the  men  were  for  taking 
him  to  the  infirmary.  But  Little  interposed,  eagerly,  "  No,  no.  I'll  pay 
the  doctor  myself  sooner.  He  shall  be  nursed  at  home,  and  have  all  that 
skill  can  do  to  save  him.  Oh,  why,  why,  would  he  not  listen  to  me  ?" 

A  stretcher  was  got,  and  a  mattress  put  on  it,  and  they  carried  him 
through  the  streets,  while  one  ran  before  to  tell  the  unhappy  wife,  and 
Little  took  her  address,  and  ran  to  Doctor  Amboyne.  The  Doctor  went 
instantly  to  the  sufferer. 

Tucker  assisted  to  cany  the  victim  home.  He  then  returned  to 
Grotait,  and  told  him  the  news.  Dan  was  not  so  hardened  but  what  he 
blubbered  in  telling  it,  and  Grotait' s  eyes  were  moist  with  sympathy. 

They  neither  of  them  spoke  out,  and  said,  "  This  upsets  our  design  on 
Little."  Each  waited  to  see  whether  that  job  was  to  go  on.  Each  was 
ashamed  to  mention  it  now.  So  it  came  to  a  standstill. 

As  for  Little,  he  was  so  shocked  by  this  tragedy,  and  so  anxious  about 
its  victim,  that  he  would  not  go  out  to  Cairnhope.  He  came,  in  the 
evening,  to  Doctor  Amboyne,  to  inquire,  "  Can  he  live  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  yet.     He  will  never  work  again." 

Then,  after  a  silence,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  young  Little,  and  said,  "  I 
am  going  to  make  a  trial  of  your  disposition.  This  is  the  man  I  suspected 
of  blowing  you  up  ;  and  I'm  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

"  Then  he  has  got  his  deserts,"  were  Henry's  first  words,  after  a  pause 
of  astonishment. 

"  Does  that  mean  you  forgive  him,  or  you  don't  forgive  him  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  I  should  forgive  the  poor  wretch,  if  he  was  to  ask  me." 

"  And  not  without?" 

"  No.    I  might  try  and  put  it  out  of  my  head ;  but  that  is  all  I  could  do." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  are  the  cause  of  his  not  being  taken  to  the 
infirmary  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  said  I'd  pay  out  of  my  own  pocket  sooner ;  and  I'm  not  the 
sort  to  go  from  rny  word.  The  man  shall  want  for  nothing,  sir.  But  please 
don't  ask  me  to  love  my  enemies,  and  all  that  Rot.  I  scorn  hypocrisy. 
Every  man  hates  his  enemies  :  he  may  hate  'em  out  like  a  man,  or  palaver 
'em,  and  beg  God  to  forgive  'em,  (and  that  means  damn  'em,)  and  hate 
'em  like  a  sneak ;  but  he  always  hates  'em." 

The  Doctor  laughed  heartily.  "  Oh,  how  refreshing  a  thing  it  is  to  fall 
in  with  a  fellow  who  speaks  his  real  mind.  However,  I  am  not  your 
enemy,  am  I?  " 

"  No.     You  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  had — except  my  mother." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so  ;  because  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you." 

"  Granted,  before  ever  you  speak." 

"  I  want  to  know,  for  certain,  whether  Simmons  was  the  man  who 
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blew  you  up :  and  I  see  but  one  way  of  learning  it.  You  must  visit  him 
and  be  kind  to  him  ;  and  then,  my  art  tells  me,  he  won't  leave  the  world 
without  telling  you.  Oblige  me  by  taking  him  this  bottle  of  wine,  at  once, 
and  also  this  sedative,  which  you  can  administer  if  he  is  in  violent  pain, 
but  not  otherwise." 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  young  man,  "  you  always  get  your  own  way  with 
me.     And  so  you  ought." 


Little  stood  by  Simmons' s  bedside. 

The  man's  eye  was  set,  his  cheek  streaked  with  red,  and  his  head  was 
bandaged.  He  laboured  in  breathing. 

Young  Little  looked  at  him  gravely,  and  wondered  whether  this 
battered  figure  was  really  the  man  who  had  so  nearly  destroyed  him. 

After  some  minutes  of  this  contemplation,  he  said,  gravely,  "  Simmons, 
I  have  brought  you  some  wine." 

The  man  stared  at  him,  and  seemed  confused.     He  made  no  reply. 

"  Give  me  a  spoon,"  said  Henry. 

Mrs.  Simmons  sat  by  the  bedside  rocking  herself ;  she  was  stupefied 
with  grief :  but  her  sister,  a  handy  girl,  had  come  to  her  in  her  trouble  : 
she  brought  Henry  a  spoon  directly. 

He  poured  out  a  little  wine,  and  put  it  to  the  sufferer's  lips.  He 
drank  it,  and  said  it  was  rare  good  stuff.  Henry  gave  him  a  little 
more. 

Simmons  then  looked  at  him  more  intelligently  and  attentively, 
and  gave  a  sort  of  shiver.  "  Who  be  you  ?  " 

"  Henry  Little  ;  who  advised  you  not  to  run  that  stone." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Simmons,  "  I  thought  it  was  you."  He  seemed  puzzled. 
But,  after  a  while,  he  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  hearkened  thee,  lad.  Give  me 
some  more  of  yonder  stuff.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Port  wine.  Then  he  turned  to  the  girl,~and  gave  her  a  sovereign, 
and  sent  her  out  for  some  mutton-chops.  "Meat  and  wine  are  all  the 
physic  you  are  to  have,  my  poor  fellow." 

"  It  won't  be  for  long,  lad.  And  a  good  job  too.  For  I'm  a 
bad  'un.  I'm  a  bad  'un." 

Henry  then  turned  to  the  poor  woman,  and  tried  to  say  something  to 
console  her,  but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat.  She  was  evidently  near 
her  confinement ;  and  there  lay  her  husband,  worse  than  in  his  grave. 
Little  broke  down  himself,  while  trying  to  comfort  her. 

The  sufferer  heard  him,  and  said,  all  of  a  sudden,  "Hold  a  light 
here." 

Henry  took  the  candle,  and  held  it  over  him. 

"  Nay,  nay,  it  is  thy  face  I  want  to  see." 

Henry  was  puzzled  at  the  request,  but  did  as  he  was  asked. 

Simmons  gave  a  groan.  "  Ay,"  said  he,  "  thou's  all  right.  And  I 
lie  here.  That  seems  queer." 
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The  sister  now  returned,  and  Henry  wrote  her  his  address,  and  con- 
versed with  her,  and  told  her  the  whole  story  of  the  grindstone,  and  said 
that,  as  he  had  hindered  Simmons  from  being  taken  to  the  infirmary,  he 
felt  bound  to  see  he  did  not  suffer  by  that  interference.  He  gave  her  his 
address,  and  said,  if  anything  was  wanted,  she  must  come  to  him,  or  to 
his  mother  if  he  should  be  out. 

No  doubt  the  women  talked  of  his  kindness  by  the  sick  bed,  and 
Simmons  heard  it.  s 

Early  in  the  morning  Eliza  Watney  called  at  Little's  house,  with  her 
eyes  very  red,  and  said  her  brother-in-law  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

He  went  with  her  directly ;  and,  on  the  road,  asked  her  what  it  was 
about. 

"I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you,"  said  she,  and  burst  out  crying.  "  But  I 
hope  God  will  reward  you  ;  and  forgive  him  :  he  is  a  very  ignorant  man." 

"  Here  I  am,  Simmons." 

"  So  I  see." 

"  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  ' 

"No." 

"  You  sent  for  me." 

"  Did  I  ?  Well,  I  daresay  I  did.  But  gi'  me  time.  Gi'  me  time. 
It's  noane  so  easy  to  look  a  man  in  the  face,  and  tell  him  what  I'm  to  tell 
thee.  But  I  can't  die  with  it  on  me.  It  chokes  me,  ever  since  you  brought 
me  yonder  stuff,  and  the  women  set  a  talking.  I  say — old  lad — 'twas  I 
did  thee  yon  little  job  at  Cheetham's.  But  I  knew  no  better." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.     And  then  Henry  spoke. 

"Who  set  you  on?" 

"  Nay,  that's  their  business." 

"How  did  you  do  it?  " 

At  this  question — will  it  be  believed  ? — the  penitent's  eye  twinkled  with 
momentary  vanity.  "I  fastened  a  teacup  to  an  iron  rake,  and  filled  the 
cup  with  powder ;  then  I  passed  it  in,  and  spilt  the  powder  out  of  cup, 
and  raked  it  in  to  the  smithy  slack,  and  so  on,  filling  and  raking  in.  But 
I  did  thee  one  good  turn,  lad ;  I  put  powder  as  far  from  bellows  as  I 
could.  Eh,  but  I  was  a  bad  'un  to  do  the  like  to  thee  :  and  thou's  a  good 
'un  to  come  here.  When  I  saw  thee  lie  there,  all  scorched  and  shaking,  I 
didn't  like  my  work ;  and  now  I  hate  it.  But  I  knew  no  better  at  the 
time.  And,  you  see,  I've  got  it  worse  myself.  And  cheap  served  too." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Little,"  said  Eliza  Watney  ;   "  try  and  forgive  him." 

"  My  girl,"  said  Henry,  solemnly,  "  I  thought  I  never  could  forgive 
the  man  who  did  that  cruel  deed  to  me,  and  I  had  never  injured  any 
one.  But  it  is  hard  to  know  one's  own  mind,  let  alone  another  man's. 
Now  I  look  at  him  lying  pale  and  battered  there,  it  seems  all  wiped  out. 
I  forgive  you,  my  poor  fellow,  and  I  hope  God  will  forgive  you  too." 

"  Nay.  He  is  not  so  soft  as  thou.  This  is  how  He  forgives  me.  But 
I  knew  no  better.  Old  gal,  learn  the  young  'un  to  read,  that's  coming 
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just  as  I'm  going ;  it  is  sore  against  a  chap  if  he  can't  read.  Right  and 
wrong,  d — n  'em,  they  are  locked  up  in  books,  I  think;  locked  away 
from  a  chap  like  me.  I  know  a  little  better  now.  But,  eh  dear,  dear,  it 
is  come  too  late."  And  now  the  poor  wretch  began  to  cry  at  a  gleam  of 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  having  come  to  him  only  just  when  he  could 
no  longer  profit  by  it. 

Henry  left  him  at  last,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  promised  them 
all  to  come  every  day. 

He  called  on  Dr.  Amboyne,  and  said,  "  You  are  always  right,  Doctor. 
Simmons  was  the  man.  He  has  owned  it,  and  I  forgave  him." 

He  then  went  and  told  Mr.  Holdfast.  That  gentleman  was  much 
pleased  at  the  discovery,  and  said,  "Ah,  but  who  employed  him?  That 
is  what  you  must  discover." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Henry.  "  The  poor  fellow  had  half  a  mind  to 
make  a  clean  breast ;  but  I  didn't  like  to  worry  him  over  it." 

Returning  home  he  fell  in  with  Grotait  and  Parkin.  They  were  talk- 
ing earnestly  at  the  door  of  a  public-house,  and  the  question  they  were 
discussing  was  whether  or  not  Little's  affair  should  be  revived. 

They  were  both  a  good  deal  staggered  by  the  fate  of  Simmons,  Parkin 
especially,  who  was  rather  superstitious.  He  had  changed  sides,  and  was  now 
inclined  to  connive,  or,  at  all  events,  to  temporize ;  to  abandon  the  matter 
till  a  more  convenient  time.  Grotait,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  vanity  the 
young  man  had  irritated,  was  bent  on  dismounting  his  forge.  But  even 
he  had  cooled  a  little,  and  was  now  disinclined  to  violence.  He  suggested 
that  it  must  be  easy  to  drive  a  smith  out  of  a  church,  by  going  to  the 
parochial  authorities  ;  and  they  could  also  send  Little  an  anonymous  letter, 
to  tell  him  the  Trades  had  their  eyes  on  him ;  by  this  double  stroke,  they 
would  probably  bring  him  to  some  reasonable  terms. 

It  certainly  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  Little  passed  that  way 
just  then ;  unfortunate  that  Youth  is  so  impetuous. 

He  crossed  the  street  to  speak  to  these  two  potentates,  whom  it  was 
his  interest  to  let  alone — if  he  could  only  have  known  it. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  have  you  seen  Simmons  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Parkin. 

"  What,  not  been  to  see  the  poor  fellow,  who  owes  his  death  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  dead  yet." 

"  No,  thank  Heaven  !  He  has  got  a  good  work  to  do  first ;  some 
hypocrites,  assassins,  and  cowards  to  expose." 

Parkin  turned  pale  ;  Grotait' s  eye  glistened  like  a  snake's  :  he  made 
Parkin  a  rapid  signal  to  say  nothing,  but  only  listen. 

"  He  has  begun  by  telling  me  who  it  was  that  put  gunpowder  into  my 
forge,  and  how  it  was  done.  I  have  forgiven  him.  He  was  only  the  tool 
of  much  worse  villains ;  base,  cowardly,  sneaking  villains.  Those  I  shall 
not  forgive.  Oh,  I  shall  know  all  about  it  before  long.  Good  morning." 

This  information  and  threat,  and  the  vindictive  bitterness  and  resolution 
with  which  the  young  man  had  delivered  it,  struck  terror  into  the  gentle 
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Parkin,  and  shook  even  Grotait.     The  latter,  however,  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  it  became  a  hattle  for  life  or  death  between  him  and  Little. 

He  invited  Parkin  to  his  own  place,  and  there  the  pair  sat  closeted. 

Dan  Tucker  and  Sam  Cole  were  sent  for. 

Tucker  came  first.  He  was  instantly  despatched  to  Simmons,  with 
money  from  the  Saw- Grinders'  box.  He  was  to  ascertain  how  much 
Simmons  had  let  out,  and  to  adjure  him  to  be  true  to  the  Trade,  and  split 
on  no  man  but  himself.  When  he  had  been  gone  about  twenty  minutes, 
Sam  Cole  came  in,  and  was  instructed  to  get  two  other  men  in  place  of 
Simmons,  and  be  in  readiness  to  do  Little. 

By-and-by  Tucker  returned  with  news.  Simmons  had  at  present 
split  only  on  himself ;  but  the  women  were  evidently  in  love  with  Little ; 
said  he  was  their  only  friend ;  and  he,  Tucker,  foresaw  that,  with  their  co- 
operation, Simmons  would  be  turned  inside  out  by  Little  before  he  died. 

Grotait  struck  his  hand  on  the  table.  "  The  Unions  are  in  danger," 
said  he.  "  There  is  but  one  way;  Little  must  be  made  so  that  he  can't 
leave  Cairnhope  while  Simmons  is  alive." 

So  important  did  the  crisis  appear  to  him,  that  he  insisted  on  Parkin 
going  with  him  at  once  to  Cairnhope,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

Parkin  had  a  gig  and  a  fast  horse ;  so,  in  ten  minutes  more,  they  were 
on  the  road. 

They  reached  Cairnhope,  put  up  at  the  village  inn,  and  soon  extracted 
some  particulars  about  the  church.  They  went  up  to  it,  and  examined  it, 
and  Grotait  gave  Parkin  a  leg  up,  to  peer  through  the  window.  ] 

In  this  position  they  were  nailed  by  old  George. 
,       "  What  be  you  at  ?" 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  "  said  Grotait. 

"  It  is  plenty.  You  mustn't  come  trespassing  here.  Squire  won't 
have  it." 

"  Trespassing  in  a  churchyard  !     Why  it  belongs  to  all  the  world." 

"  Nay,  this  one  belongs  to  the  Lord  o'  the  manor." 

"  Well,  we  won't  hurt  your  church.     Who  keeps  the  key  ?  " 

"  Squire  Kaby." 

Old  George  from  this  moment  followed  them  about  everywhere, 
grumbling  at  their  heels,  like  a  mastiff. 

Grotait,  however,  treated  him  with  cool  contempt,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  sketch  of  the  door,  and  a  little  map  showing  how  the  church  could 
be  approached  from  Hillsborough  on  foot  without  passing  through  Cairn- 
hope village.  This  done,  he  went  back  with  Parkin  to  the  inn,  and 
thence  to  Hillsborough. 

It  was  old  Christmas  Eve.  Henry  was  working  at  his  forge,  little 
dreaming  of  danger.  Yet  it  was  close  at  hand,  and  from  two  distinct  quarters. 

Four  men,  with  crape  masks,  and  provided  with  all  manner  of  tools, 
and  armed  with  bludgeons,  were  creeping  about  the  churchyard,  examining 
and  listening.  Their  orders  were  to  make  Little  so  that  he  should  not 
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leave  Cairnhope  for  a  month.  And  that,  in  plain  English,  meant  to  beat 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  if  not  kill  him. 

At  the  same  time,  a  body  of  nine  men  were  stealing  up  the  road,  with 
designs  scarcely  less  hostile  to  Little. 

These  assailants  were  as  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  but  more 
formidable  in  appearance  than  the  others,  being  most  of  them  armed  with 
swords,  and  led  by  a  man  with  a  double-barrelled  gun. 

Grotait's  men,  having  well  surveyed  the  ground,  now  crept  softly  up 
to  the  porch,  and  examined  the  lock. 

The  key  was  inside,  and  they  saw  no  means  of  forcing  the  lock  with- 
out making  a  noise,  and  putting  their  victim  on  his  guard. 

After  a  long  whispered  consultation,  they  resolved  to  unscrew  the 
hinges. 

These  hinges  were  of  great  length,  and  were  nailed  upon  the  door, 
but  screwed  into  the  doorpost  with  four  screws  each. 

Two  men,  with  excellent  tools,  and  masters  of  the  business,  went 
softly  to  work.  One  stood,  and  worked  on  the  upper  screws  ;  the  other 
kneeled,  and  unfastened  the  lower  screws. 

They  made  no  more  noise  than  a  rat  gnawing ;  yet,  such  was  their 
caution,  and  determination  to  surprise  their  victim,  that  they  timed  all 
their  work  by  Little's.  Whenever  the  blows  of  his  hammer  intermitted, 
they  left  off ;  and  began  again  when  he  did. 

When  all  the  screws  were  out  but  two,  one  above,  one  below,  they 
beckoned  the  other  two  men,  and  these  two  drove  large  gimlets  into  the 
door,  and  so  held  it  that  it  might  not  fall  forward  when  the  last  screw 
should  come  out. 


"  Are  all  screws  out  ?  "  whispered  Cole,  who  was  the  leader. 
"  Ay,"  was  the  whispered  reply. 
"  Then  put  in  two  more  gimlets." 
That  was  done. 


"  Now,  men,"  whispered  Cole.     "  Lay  the  door  softly  down  outside  ; 
then,  up  sticks — into  church — and  do  him !  " 
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THEEE  is  much  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  ancient  world  which  we  in  the 
nineteenth  century  find  it  hard  to  realize.  Nor  is  this  solely  the  result 
of  our  own  imperfect  knowledge  and  deficient  sympathies.  It  is  almost 
equally  due  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  classical  life.  The  citizens  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  accustomed  to  live  in  almost  complete  publicity,  and 
trained  from  their  earliest  youth  to  the  keenest  appreciation  of  graceful- 
ness and  order,  were  always  in  some  sort  acting  a  part.  On  the  stage  the 
stately  iambics  were  declaimed  through  the  apertures  of  a  mask  framed  to 
convey  the  greatest  volume  of  sound,  and  modelled  after  the  conventional 
notion  of  god,  or  hero,  or  avenging  demon ;  dignity  was  added  to  the 
stature  by  the  devices  of  high-heeled  buskins  and  towering  peruke,  until 
the  actor  differed  from  his  real  self  pretty  much  as  Louis  Quatorze  by 
day  differs  from  Louis  Quatorze  by  night  in  Thackeray's  clever  croquis. 
The  politician  who  had  played  for  power  and  lost  drained  the  cup  of 
hemlock  with  airy  grace  to  the  health  of  his  rival,  and  the  conqueror, 
surprised  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  by  the  dagger  of  the  conspirator, 
thought  only  in  his  last  moments  how  best  to  fold  his  robes  around  him 
and  fall  in  the  most  becoming  attitude.  So  was  it  also  with  the  literature. 
Epopee,  and  ode,  and  chorus,  metaphysical  disquisition,  and  historical 
analysis,  are  plentiful  enough  ;  but  the  minutiae  of  daily  life,  the  sports  of 
childhood,  the  humble  details  of  the  household,  are  seldom  deemed  worthy 
of  more  than  a  passing  allusion.  Only  in  the  writings  of  a  later  age, 
when  antiquarian  accuracy  was  called  in  to  supplement  the  deficiency  of 
genius,  in  the  sepulchral  monuments  and  in  the  frescoes  which  adorned 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  are  we  enabled  to  peep  behind  the  mask  and 
learn  what  manner  of  men  the  countrymen  of  Pericles  and  Cato  really 
were.  We  see  them  there  not  as  when  they  thundered  from  Bema  or 
from  Rostra,  or  strove  to  solve  the  problems  of  existence  beneath  the 
pillars  of  the  Porch  and  in  the  formal  coteries  of  Tusculum ;  not  even  as 
they  may  have  appeared  in  the  wild  licence  of  Bacchanalian  and  Saturnian 
revels,  but  as  the  walls  of  the  Peristyle  beheld  them  when  the  labours  of 
the  day  were  done  and  the  family  circle  was  united  within  the  shadow  of 
the  household  gods,  or  as  they  may  have  sat  on  pleasant  summer  holidays 
by  the  margin  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  watched  their  children  building 
houses  in  the  sand  or  indulging  in  the  more  boisterous  merriment  of 
kissing-in-the-ring.  Then  it  was  that  the  Athenian  forgot  his  dignity  as 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  even  the  warrior-king  of  Sparta,  like 
Henri  Quatre  in  later  times,  was  caught  "  equitans  in  arundine  longa" 
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and  initiating  the  young  folk  in  the  mysteries  of  the  "ride  to  Banbury 
Cross."  For  the  playful  grace  of  infancy  had  the  strongest  fascination 
for  the  Greeks,  and  its  sports  furnished  the  most  fruitful  subjects  for 
the  house-decorator  of  the  ancient  world.  We  must  leave  to  the 
learned  in  such  matters  the  task  of  tracing  these  sports  to  their 
earliest  source, — to  the  period  when  the  father  of  the  household  was 
at  the  same  time  its  priest  and  king,  and  when  the  simple  beliefs 
of  the  patriarchal  age,  its  rude  theories  of  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
its  ideas  of  the  twin  mysteries  of  birth  and  death,  were  represented 
in  the  still  simpler  pastimes  of  the  young.  We  would  merely  exhibit 
one  side  of  Greek  and  Roman  life  in  its  everyday  aspect,  and,  like 
the  sire  of  the  renowned  Martinus  Scriblerus,  trace  some  of  the  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  school  and  nursery  now  and  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

It  may  easily  be  guessed  that  dolls  have  always  been  regarded  as 
quite  indispensable,  at  least  by  children  of  the  gentler  sex,  although  the 
scantiness  of  the  ancient  costume  must  have  deprived  the  little  ladies 
of  the  period  of  much  of  that  pleasure  which  their  modern  representatives 
derive  from  the  process  known  as  dressing  their  dolls.  These  little 
puppets  seem  to  have  closely  resembled  our  own  :  the  ruder  and  coarser 
sorts  roughly  modelled  in  wood  or  clay,  like  the  present  Dutch  toys ;  the 
more  expensive  in  wax  or  ivory,  and  often  with  flexible  joints.  The 
doll's-house,  with  its  tiny  furniture  ;  the  money-boxes,  with  their  little 
slits  for  the  reception  of  stray  drachma  and  sestertii ;  the  drinking-mug, 
and  its  familiar  inscription ;  the  figures  of  cow,  and  horse,  and  pig,  so 
dear  to  our  own  children,  were  equally  well  known  to  their  classical  proto- 
types ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  no  lack  of  such  presents  when 
the  gossips  met,  according  to  traditional  custom,  to  bid  the  little  stranger 
welcome,  and  to  offer  the  gifts  which  usage  had  prescribed  for  such 
occasions — the  oirrripia  Stipa.  Nor  were  more  artistic  puppets  altogether 
unknown.  The  marionette,  and  the  wires  which  control  its  movements, 
are  as  old  as  Aristotle ;  and  the  little  automata  charged  with  mercury, 
whose  movements  foretell  the  changes  of  the  weather,  have  been  traced 
back  by  some  to  the  mythic  period  of  Da3dalus.  Noah's  ark,  of  course, 
had  not  yet  been  heard  of  outside  a  small  nation  on  the  coast  of  Syria  ; 
but  the  Trojan  horse,  and  its  wealth  of  concealed  warriors,  was  an  admi- 
rable substitute  :  and  although  dissecting-maps  had  not  been  invented, 
there  were  already  several  royal  roads  to  learning  in  the  shape  of  ivory 
alphabets,  Chinese  puzzles,  &c. ;  and  from  the  perfection  to  which  the 
art  of  working  in  mosaic  had  been  brought,  it  was  easy  to  arrange  a  course 
of  natural  history  by  the  construction  of  changing  figures,  and  to  teach 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  by  all  manner  of  amusing  combinations  in 
stone  and  metal. 

Not  much  instruction,  we  fear,  was  derived  from  the  legendary  tales, 
with  which  the  nurse  beguiled  the  ears  of  her  charge,  of  gods  that 
came  among  men  as  strangers  in  the  night,  of  wood-nymphs  and  satyrs, 
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of  the  fearful  Empusa,  the  fury-chased  Orestes,  and  the  Larvae  whose 
hideous  features  were  represented  by  the  grotesque  counterfeit  of  a 
mask.  But  childhood  soon  learns  to  emancipate  itself  from  imaginary 
terrors,  and  long  before  the  times  of  the  later  empire  the  mystery  of  the 
mask  had  been  seen  through,  and  the  once  dreaded  object  had  become,  as 
we  find  from  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  a  mere  plaything  of  the  nursery.  More 
touching  is  the  history  of  the  gifts,  half  toys,  half  amulets,  which  parents 
bound  around  the  neck  of  their  infants,  and  wi£h  which  the  children  never 
parted  until  the  hour  of  their  marriage  or  of  their  death.  Many  of  the 
dramas  of  antiquity  turn  upon  the  recognition  of  long-lost  relations  by 
means  of  these  treasured  tokens,  whose  sanctity  not  even  kidnappers  and 
pirates  dared  to  violate  ;  and  they  often  figure  on  the  sepulchral  monuments 
as  emblems  of  innocence  and  youth,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  hope  in  death, 
which  even  Paganism  did  not  wholly  ignore. 

The  majority,  however,  of  babies'  toys  were  wholly  destitute  of  pur- 
pose, either  religious  or  instructive.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  were  silly 
playthings  enough,  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  Plato — most  thorough-going 
of  philosophers — gravely  censuring  the  popular  fashion  pretty  much  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  Benoiton  pere  in  M.  Sardou's  famous  comedy 
rejects  the  drum  and  sword,  those  chosen  toys  of  Parisian  infancy, 
and  presents  the  young  Fanfan,  whom  he  designs  for  an  Jwmme  serieux, 
with  a  little  compass  instead,  a  miniature  ledger,  and  an  imitation  cash- 
box.  However,  as  years  rolled  on,  and  school-doors  opened  to  receive 
their  victims,  at  least  in  winter  and  in  early  spring,  (for  the  holidays 
were  often  long  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  modern  Etonian,  and  in  the 
country  districts  of  Italy  satchel  and  slate  were  generally  laid  aside  as 
long  as  the  reapers  were  busy  in  the  corn-fields,  and  the  vines  on 
the  Sabine  uplands  were  heavy  with  their  load  of  grapes,)  the  childish 
sports  of  the  nursery  were  exchanged  for  nobler  games.  Pet  birds  and 
tame  leverets  supplanted  the  doll  in  the  affection  of  girls,  and  the  mock 
marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  in  which  the  puppets  had  figured  as 
chief  actors,  were  replaced  by  games  of  chance  and  skill,  by  the  astragali, 
by  "  oughts  and  crosses,"  or  even  by  the  more  scientific  contests  of  trictrac 
and  of  draughts.  Boys  less  precocious,  or  more  hardy,  amused  themselves 
with  rougher  sports.  The  struggles  of  French  and  English  were  not  less 
hot  because  the  opposing  parties  bore  a  different  name.  Hand-ball  in  all 
its  forms  was  perhaps  the  most  favourite  of  all  games,  and  was  practised 
from  boyhood  to  old  age.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  racquet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized,  but  a  kind  of  golf, 
played  with  curved  sticks,  is  occasionally  spoken  of,  and  the  stirring- 
game  of  foot-ball  was  as  popular  then  as  it  has  been  in  mediaeval  and 
modern  days.  The  gambling  propensities  of  boys  found  ample  scope  in 
the  use  of  nuts,  the  classical  substitute  for  marbles.  The  marble  itself 
is  of  doubtful  antiquity,  although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  from 
a  passage  in  Suetonius,  that  the  wise  Augustus  did  not  disdain  to 
knuckle  down  at  taw. 
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But  it  was  at  the  children's  parties  that  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
our  modern  games  may  be  traced;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  same 
games  have  been  preserved  with  only  local  shades  of  difference.  That 
was  the  time  for  blindman's-buff,  for  puss-in-the-corner,  for  forfeits,  and 
hot-cockles.  Then,  when  the  day  was  fine,  the  boys  and  girls  assembled 
for  kiss-in-the-ring,  the  recipient  of  the  salute  being  playfully  held  up  by 
the  ears,  and  the  frog  in  the  middle  (Midas  was  his  ancient  name,)  suffered 
the  penalties  of  his  position.  Some  school-boy  games  were  pursued  at  a 
later  period  of  life  than  the  modern  Mrs.  Grundy  would  deem  consistent 
with  dignity.  But  the  Greeks  adored  everything  which  involved  healthy 
and  graceful  exercise,  and  saw  no  inconsistency  in  old  age  seeking  vigour 
and  relaxation  even  in  boyish  sports.  Thus,  not  only  were  men  of  mature 
age  accustomed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  play  at  hand- ball,  but  even 
the  hoop  and  the  swing  were  not  dropped  when  boys  left  school,  but 
were  carried  into  the  gymnasiums  of  the  seniors,  and  were  even,  as 
Hippocrates  informs  us,  recommended  by  the  faculty  to  patients  with 
languid  circulations. 

Great  has  been  the  athletic  revival  of  recent  years,  and  the  residents 
in  suburban  villas  are,  we  believe,  not  unfrequently  gratified  with  the 
spectacle  of  corpulent  elderly  gentlemen  disporting  themselves  in  their 
back-gardens  on  the  horizontal  bar;  but  we  have  still  much  to  learn 
before  an  aged  member  of  the  Athenaeum  or  the  Senior  United  Service 
will  be  able  to  gain  an  appetite  for  dinner  by  trundling  a  hoop  down 
Piccadilly  en  route  for  his  club.  The  inventive  ingenuity  of  the  gamin 
displayed  itself  much  after  the  same  fashion  by  the  Tiber  as  by  the 
Thames.  Admirers  of  Charles  Lever  may  remember  how  the  learned  and 
miserly  Vice-Provost  of  T.  C.  D.,  the  well-known  Jacky  Barrett,  was 
arrested  on  his  way  to  chapel  by  the  sight  of  a  halfpenny  on  the  pavement, 
and  how,  all  unconscious  that  a  fine  horsehair  line  had  been  attached  to 
the  coin,  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and,  after  repeated  failures,  started  to 
his  feet,  and  hobbling  after  the  senior  tutor  accosted  him  on  the  threshold 
of  the  chapel  with  his  favourite  but  somewhat  unclerical  exclamation, 
"  H-ll  to  my  sowl,  Wall,  but  I  saw  the  halfpenny  walk."  A  similar  trick 
was  so  common  at  Rome  that  Horace  includes  it  in  his  playful  enumeration 
of  the  temptations  to  which  the  wise  man  would  rise  superior.  Not 
unfrequently  when  some  pursy  senator  was  toiling  up  the  Sacred  Way  did 
the  urchins  in  his  rear  amuse  themselves  by  the  familiar  but  disrespectful 
process  of  taking  a  sight.  Not  even  the  gods,  had  they  condescended  to 
walk  the  earth,  would  have  been  safe  from  such  contumely,  with  the 
exception,  as  Persius  sagely  remarks,  of  the  double-headed  Janus. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  games  of  deeper  meaning  and  more 
romantic  origin.  Such  was  that  of  the  Tortoise,  when  the  young  girls 
danced  in  a  circle  around  one  who  sat  in  the  middle  and  sang,  ' '  What 
dost  thou  here,  poor  little  Tortoise?"  To  which  the  answer  was,  "I 
comb  the  fleece  and  I  spin  the  thread  of  Miletus."  "  And  where,"  asked 
the  chorus  again,  "  are  thy  sons,  my  poor  little  Tortoise?"  "  From 
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the  backs  of  their  white  chargers  they  have  plunged  into  the  sea."  For 
the  Tortoise  imprisoned  within  the  circle  represented  the  woman  of 
Ionia  immured  within  the  precincts  of  the  gynseceum,  and  weeping 
for  her  sons  whom  Xerxes  had  carried  with  him  to  the  war,  and  who 
had  perished  with  their  ships  ("  the  swift  coursers  of  the  deep,"  in 
the  metaphoric  language  of  the  Sagas)  in  the  narrow  waters  of  Salamis 
and  off  the  headland  of  Artemisium.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  expla- 
nation of  M.  Becq  de  Fouquieres,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of 
these  details. 

A  gayer  refrain  was  the  Song  of  the  Swallow,  which  the  children 
of  Rhodes  used  to  chant  in  spring  as  they  went  begging  for  cakes 
and  small  coin  from  door  to  door,  after  the  fashion,  and  almost  in 
the  identical  words,  of  those  old  harvest-home  and  Christmas  .ditties 
which  still  linger  in  many  of  the  pleasant  old-world  parishes  of  rural 
England. 

In  a  game  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  the  modern  "prisoners' 
base," — which  was  very  popular  at  Athens,  and  which  consisted  in  alternate 
pursuit  and  retreat  until  the  whole  of  one  of  the  contending  parties  had 
been  captured — the  choice  of  first  innings,  as  cricketers  would  say,  was 
decided  by  tossing  up  a  shell,  of  which  the  underside  was  painted  black. 
The  cry  was,  not  "  heads  or  tails,"  but  "  day  or  night ;  "  and  thus  the  old 
Oriental  antagonism  of  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  was  symbolized 
in  sports  whose  meaning  even  then  had  been  long  forgotten. 

Many  games  were  more  or  less  local.  Playing  at  "  kings  and  sub- 
jects," at  "  judges  and  criminals,"  was  always  more  popular  in  Asia 
than  in  Europe ;  and  the  chain  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  youthful 
sagacity  and  of  inbred  aptitude  for  command  exhibiting-  itself  in  despite 
of  adverse  fortune,  which  extends  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Herodotus 
to  the  Arabian  Nights,  finds  slight  parallel  among,  the  legends  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  such  sports  as  "  king  of  the  castle," 
and  the  venerable  game  of  "  pitch-and-toss,"  might  more  naturally  be 
looked  for  in  countries  where  the  palcestra  and  the  discus  were  recog- 
nized institutions ;  and  we  need  no  antiquary  to  inform  us  how  the 
boys  of  Corinth  or  Puteoli  had  many  a  game  of  leap-frog  on  their  way 
to  school,  how  nuts  were  lost  and  won  at  "ducks  and  drakes"  in  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  summer  sea,  how  marsh  and  shallow  rivulet  were 
passed  by  the  help  of  stilts,  and  how  the  youthful  acrobats  imitated 
the  revolutions  of  the  coach-wheel  with  all  the  deftness,  and  more  than 
all  the  grace,  of  our  own  street  Arabs.  The  lower  animals  whom  they 
encountered  on  the  way  had  little  reason,  we  fear,  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  good  fortune.  Pretty,  no  doubt,  but  fallacious  as 
pretty,  are  the  legends  of  the  poets,  the  tales  of  dolphins  that  died  of 
grief  when  deserted  by  their  boy  playfellows,  of  beloved  sparrows  and 
pet  grasshoppers,  and  of  eagles  immolating  themselves  on  the  funeral  pyre 
of  their  darlings.  With  girls,  perhaps,  the  chief  discomfort  arose  from 
being  over-fed ;  but  with  boys,  from  the  goats  that  drew  the  baby-carriage, 
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to  the  cocks  and  quails  whom  the  eplielius  reared  to  fight  a  main  withal, 
few  either  of  birds  or  beasts  had  cause  to  bless  the  day  when  they 
exchanged  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  woods  for  the  hard  service  of  a  school- 
boy master. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  any  initiatory  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  new 
boys  ?  Were  they  bumped  against  a  post,  roasted  before  a  slow  fire, 
or  tossed  in  blankets,  like  the  heroes  of  Tom  Brown's  School-Days? 
History  is  reticent  on  these  points.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  en 
passant,  that  the  last-mentioned  mode  of  torture  was  a  great  favourite  in 
military  circles,  and  was  considered  by  fast  centurions  a  most  effectual 
method  of  dealing  with  an  unusually  pertinacious  creditor.  In  the  class- 
room at  Athens,  the  new  student,  on  attempting  to  enter,  went  through 
the  ordeal  of  being  dragged  in  opposite  directions  by  his  partisans  and 
his  opponents,  the  latter  resisting,  the  former  supporting,  his  claims 
for  admission  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  before  the  question  was  decided, 
the  proof  of  his  toughness  had  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  redoubtable 
Major  Bagstock  himself. 

When  the  youngsters  had  got  well  into  their  "  teens,"  their  games 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  rougher  sort  were  now  exchanged  for 
the  semi-military  discipline  and  more  artistic  struggles  of  the  gymnasium. 
The  trials  of  skill  and  luck  became  more  numerous,  and  correspond 
more  nearly  to  our  modern  notions  of  "  play."  Among  these  the  games 
of  forfeits  now  assumed  a  predominance.  Some  of  these  were  really 
intellectual  amusements  of  a  high  class.  "Capping  verses,"  or  at  least 
something  very  nearly  approaching  to  it,  was  one.  Another  was  to 
propose  and  solve  rebuses  and  enigmas.  A  third  was  to  set  each  member 
of  the  company  to  explain  some  difficult  passage  in  a  famous  author, 
to  name  and  elucidate  some  rare  usage  of  a  word,  or  some  custom  inter- 
esting from  its  antiquity.  The  prizes  were  garlands  and  cups  of  wine 
for  the  winners,  the  penalty  for  the  losers  was  the  goblet  of  salt-and- 
water.  In  rougher  parties,  they  bobbed  for  apples,  like  Irish  and  Scotch 
peasants  at  Hallowe'en.  And  in  mixed  assemblies,  promoted  usually  by 
members  of  the  demi-monde,  it  was  the  custom  to  challenge  one  another 
to  some  freak  of  fun  or  daring.  Thus  Phryne,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
proposed  that  the  whole  company  should  black  their  faces,  and  then  wash 
them  with  soap-and- water,  knowing  well  that  she  alone  of  all  the  ladies 
present  was  not  indebted  for  her  complexion  to  the  charms  of  paint.  The 
denoument  may  be  imagined. 

Games  of  hazard  were  very  numerous.  The  more  precocious  intellect 
of  the  fairer  sex  had,  as  we  have  seen,  advanced  probably  even  to 
draughts  and  trictrac,  when  boys  were  at  best  content  with  "  even  and 
odd,"  "heads  and  tails"  ("  heads  or  ship,"  to  use  the  Roman  phrase), 
"eggs  in  the  nest,"  and  the  ever  popular  morra, — a  game  so  well 
known  in  ancient  Eome  that  it  had  passed  into  a  proverb  to  say  of  an 
honest  man,  "  You  might  play  morra  jvith  him  in  the  dark."  But  now 
the  ephebas  made  up  for  lost  time.  The  tali,  with  their  numerous 
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Combinations — thirty-five  in  all,  according  to  some — and  the  dice,  with 
which  they  played  for  the  highest  throw,  or  for  the  move  at  draughts, 
have  been  repeatedly  described.  The  casts  with  the  former  were  not 
numbered,  but  were  usually  named  after  some  celebrity  of  heaven  or 
earth,  or  of  the  demi-monde,  and  the  names  and  their  corresponding 
values  seem  to  have  varied  in  different  countries.  The  tali  were  con- 
sidered much  more  innocent  than  dice,  which  were  only  used  by  those 
who  were  fond  of  gambling.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  cogged  dice 
were  so  far  from  being  unknown,  that  special  boxes  were  constructed  to 
prevent  trickery  in  the  caster. 

Besides  trictrac,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  game  of  "  the  twelve 
lines,"  and  draughts,  we  hear  of  "  latrunculi,"  or  "  marauders,"  a  game 
sometimes  mistaken  for  chess,  and  apparently  so  far  resembling  it  that 
there  were  two  sorts  of  pieces  employed,  one  corresponding  to  the  pawn, 
the  other  to  the  queen,  or  as  some  think  to  the  knight,  and  representing 
after  a  fashion  a  Roman  army  with  its  legions  ordered  in  line,  and  its 
cavalry  darting  this  way  and  that  between  the  serried  squares  of  the 
foot- soldiers.  The  mode  of  taking  was  peculiar:  a  piece  was  not  lost 
simply  by  being  left  exposed  to  attack,  as  with  us,  but  only  when  placed 
between  two  hostile  pieces,  and  unable  to  retreat  to  any  square  which  was 
not  either  occupied  or  commanded.  The  game  was  won  when  all  the 
pieces  on  one  side  were  either  taken  or  blocked  up.  These  games,  how- 
ever, were  seldom  played  by  the  young  folk,  and  any  detailed  description 
of  them  belongs  more  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Ccencs  Neronum, 
of  the  late  hours  and  evil  pleasures  of  the  later  empire. 
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IN  tlie  days  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  nobles  were  everything  in  France,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  discontented.  The  Leaguers  were  vanquished 
and  suspected,  and  consequently  turbulent ;  the  Huguenots  considered 
themselves  abandoned,  perhaps  betrayed,  and  were,  therefore,  indignant ; 
and  the  Feudalists — the  Epernons,  Montmorencys,  and  Bouillons — those 
men  who  had  played  precisely  the  parts  of  the  old  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Bretagne  during  the  religious  wars,  were  restrained  and  disgusted.  Henri 
could  depend  on  none  but  the  men  he  had  made,  and,  as  Biron  proved, 
not  always  on  these.  Here  were  excellent  materials,  then,  for  sedition. 
While  Spanish  policy  provided  one  skilful  to  organize  the.  mischief,  in  the 
person  of  its  ambassador,  the  quarrels  between  the. Queen  and  the  great 
mistress — the  Marchioness  of  Verneuil — supplied  the  opportunities. 

Mary  de  Medici  was  a  bitter,  jealous  woman ;  nor  did  she  find  any 
lack  of  busybodies  to  keep  these  qualities  from  rusting.  In  fact,  she 
made  the  King  wretched  at  home  ;  and  his  mistress  did  not  fail  to  render 
him  just  as  miserable  abroad.  The  Marchioness  had  drawn  a  ridiculous 
promise  of  marriage  from  Henri  during  his  bachelor  days,  and  though 
she  had  herself  failed  to  fulfil  its  one  queer  condition,  she  insisted  that 
the  King  should  be  bound  by  it  just  the  same.  Affecting,  therefore,  to 
consider  herself  as  the  rightful  Queen  of  France,  she  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  denouncing  Mary  de  Medici  as  "  the  usurper ;  "  and  the 
Florentine,  well  informed  of  this,  retorted  with  right  goodwill  on  the 
"  insolent  pretender."  Each  lady  bewailed  her  wrongs,  asserted  her 
rights,  and  scolded  the  King  in  terms  so  coarse  and  offensive  that  the 
chivalrous  Henri  confessed  more  than  once  to  a  strong  inclination  for 
boxing  both  their  ears ;  and  as  neither  could  obtain  the  repudiation  of  her 
rival,  each  concentrated  her  wrath  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  monarch. 
Now,  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  had  her  knots  of  devoted  and  un- 
scrupulous adherents,  and  used  them  pretty  freely,  too,  in  intrigue  and 
plot,  Henri  was  kept  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  very  lively  state  of 
commotion.  Thanks  to  her  children,  the  Queen  retained  her  position  to 
the  last ;  but  the  Marchioness  became  at  length  so  intolerable  that  her 
children  were  withdrawn  from  her  control,  and  herself  in  a  great  measure 
disgraced — an  event  which  merely  unbridled  the  dangerous  qualities  of 
the  most  dangerous  woman  in  Europe. 

Henri,  however,  could  not  exist  without  a  mistress,  and  there  were 
innumerable  candidates  for  the  place,  and  much  excitement  among  their 
supporters.  There  was  no  politician  of  any  standing,  no  dowager  of  any 
pretence,  no  intriguer  of  any  note  who  had  not  a  beauty  to  advance.  The 
brother  of  the  Chancellor,  Sillery,  brought  out  one,  and  Mesdames  Eagny 
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and  Chamlivet,  near  relatives  of  Sully,  paraded  others  ;  but  the  courtiers 
generally  disdained  to  offer  even  this  slender  sacrifice  to  decency.  Mont- 
morencys  and  Tremouilles,  Turennes  and  Rochefoucaulds — they  engaged 
in  the  dishonouring  competition  with  as  much  effrontery  as  La  Varenne 
himself.  Among  the  crowd  of  pretty  starters,  Jacqueline  de  Beuil,  repre- 
sentative of  the  boudoir  of  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Conde,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  favourite.  And  for  a  time  she  looked  as  certain  to  win  as  favourite 
ever  did.  But  on  this,  as  on  many  another  celebrated  occasion,  a  complete 
outsider  upset  all  calculation  ;  and  this  was  how  it  happened  : — 

Madame  de  Sourdis,  aunt  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  had  gathered  great 
wealth  as  the  chaperone  of  that  lady.  Since  her  niece's  death,  she  had 
never  ceased  prowling  about  in  search  of  another  such  protegee.  While 
thus  employed,  she  marked  the  rare  promise  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
morency,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  rough  old  Constable,  and  quietly 
took  measures  for  securing  this  child  of  fifteen  as  her  daughter-in-law. 
The  Constable — the  best  rider,  most  unlettered  gentleman,  and,  in  some 
respects,  greatest  sinner  then  in  France — was  easily  persuaded  ;  and,  had 
the  Countess  been  anything  less  notorious,  she  might  not  have  failed. 
But,  as  it  happened,  the  courtiers  were  soon  aware  of  her  proceedings. 
There  was  no  mistaking  her  design ;  and  all  were  virtuously  indignant ; 
but  nobody  more  so  than  the  Montmorency  dames.  And  the  chief  of 
these — the  veteran  Duchess  d'Angouleme — who,  by  the  way,  had  long 
been  at  her  wit's  end  for  a  beauty  capable  of  holding  her  own  against 
Jacqueline  de  Beuil — promptly  interfered.  The  arrangements  were  nearly 
completed  between  the  Constable  and  the  Countess  when  the  Duchess 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Haughtily  chiding  her  relative,  who  had  not  a 
word  to  say  for  himself,  and  the  intriguante,  'who  had  a  great  deal, 
Madame  d'Angouleme  tore  up  the  documents,  distributed  a  little  lady-like 
abuse,  and  carried  off  her  niece  to  court. 

The  new  belle  was  altogether  peerless.  Some  were  as  graceful,  others 
as  perfect  in  form,  and  one  or  two  of  even  brighter  intelligence  ;  but  there 
was  not  one  so  bewitchingly  natural.  Not  that  the  purely  natural  is  always 
bewitching.  Society,  indeed,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  were  it  not  so 
largely  artificial.  Still  there  are  individuals  to  be  met  with,  from  time  to 
time,  whose  unrestraint  is  the  perfection  of  loveliness — people  whose  looks, 
reflecting  their  temperament,  realize  at  all  ages  Dante's  conception : — 

La  bella  creatura, 
Bianca  vestita,  e  nella  faccia  quale 
Par  tremolando  mattutina  stella. 

That  creature  fair, 

The  white-robed  one,  within  whose  features  shone 
The  tremulous  beauty  of  the  morning  star. 

And  Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Montmorency  was  one  of  these.  "  Sous  le  del  il 
riy  avail  lors  rien  de  si  beau  (under  heaven  there  was  nothing  so  exquisite)," 
says  Bassompierre,  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  better  judge. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1608  the  Queen  gave  one  of  those  splendid 
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entertainments — half  banquet,  half  spectacle — so  common  in  the  palaces 
of  the  period.  The  ballet  was,  as  usual,  a  bewildering  jumble  of  Pagan, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  mythology;  but  it  was  none  the  less  effective, 
seeing  that  it  was  got  up  "  regardless  of  expense,"  and  that  the  characters 
were  supported  by  the  choicest  beauties  of  the  court.  In  assigning  the 
parts  the  King  wished  to  include  one  of  two  ladies  of  light  repute  and 
exclude  the  other ;  so  did  the  Queen.  But  as  the  one  detested  the  indi- 
vidual that  the  other  favoured,  and  neither  would  give  way,  there  resulted 
a  serious  quarrel.  The  Queen,  of  course,  carried  her  point,  and  Henry 
absented  himself  from  the  pageant.  In  retaliation,  his  amiable  consort 
persisted  in  repeating  her  ballet  much  oftener  than  was  requisite,  and,  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  in  her  lord's  ante-chamber.  To  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  this  delicate  attention,  Henri  carefully  averted  his  eyes  when- 
ever he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  performers.  Delighted  with  this,  and 
determined  to  be  as  mischievous  as  possible,  the  latter  ranged  themselves 
one  day  in  close  order  right  across  the  passage ;  Henri,  in  spite  of  himself, 
was  brought  to  a  halt  vis-a-vis  with  the  Montmorency.  After  some  very 
pretty  mockery  of  military  exercise,  the  damsels,  attired  as  Amazons,  raised 
their  javelins  and  attitudinized  as  if  about  to  hurl  them.  This,  of  course, 
they  did  not ;  but  the  execution  was  none  the  less.  Henri  was  pierced  to 
the  heart,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  pensa  s'evanouir"  on  the  spot. 

He  was  led  away  and  deposited  in  his  fauteuil ;  but  whether  overcome 
by  love  or  gout — to  both  of  which  he  was  very  subject — is  a  matter  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  Whatever  the  cause,  he  certainly  was 
laid  up  for  several  weeks.  The  ladies  crowded  to  comfort  the  interesting 
invalid,  and  among  the  most  assiduous  was  Madame  d'Angouleme,  attended, 
of  course,  by  her  beautiful  niece.  Henri  was  the  best  talker  of  the  day- 
full  of  racy  anecdote,  shrewd  remark,  and  hearty  wit — with  unequalled 
experience  of  heady  fights  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  the  capacity  of 
a  Scott  for  describing  them  ;  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  entertain  the  pair— 
succeeding  so  effectually  that,  to  her  dying  day,  some  forty  years  later, 
the  younger  lady  delighted  to  review  these  conversations  with  a  hero. 

Not  long  before  Henri  had  very  seriously  resolved  to  abandon  gallantry 
for  ever.  In  return  his  confessor,  Father  Cotton,  promised  him  a  fair 
share  of  heaven,  and  Sully  a  very  tolerable  slice  of  earth.  The  great 
Minister  had  long  devoted  himself  to  the  moulding  of  France  into  a 
formidable  engine  of  war ;  and  now  that  the  thing  was  done — France 
being  portentously  strong,  while  all  the  States  around  were  lamentably 
weak — the  calm  powerful  intellect  drew  Henri  from  his  dissipation, 
much  as  a  skilful  hand  unsheaths  a  trusty  blade  ;  and,  showing  him  the 
means  and  the  opportunity,  laid  before  him  a  plan  of  conquest  contrived 
and  calculated  to  the  minutest  detail.  Of  men,  stores,  money,  and  allies, 
there  was  more  than  enough  ;  gold  by  the  ton  lay  in  the  treasury ; 
the  magazines  were  overflowing  ;  one  army  was  even  now  gathering  under 
the  Alps,  another  beneath  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  third  along  the  Khine  :  the 
Pope  was  bribed  from  open  opposition ;  all  the  Protestant  Powers  were 
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warm  allies  ;  there  was  nothing  wanted  but  a  reasonable  excuse — a  thing 
soon  to  be  expected  or  easily  made — and  then  "  Woe  to  the  vanquished  " 
Habsburgs  !  Henri  kindled  at  the  prospect  of  such  magnificent  war  and 
triumph.  Glory  for  the  time  assumed  the  sway  ;  and  under  its  influence 
he  forswore  rather  hastily  dogs,  dice,  building,  and  beauties. 

But  this  good  resolution  lasted  no  longer  than  the  interval  between 
the  old  love  and  the  new,  and  evaporated  under  the  glances  of  the 
Montmorency.  At  first,  indeed,  Henri  talked  of  platonics,  fatherly  affec- 
tion, and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  his  deeds  told  quite  another  story. 
Tailors,  jewellery,  poets,  and  painters  were  soon  at  work  by  royal  order 
as  they  had  never  been  before.  Court  life  became  a  ceaseless  revel  in 
honour  of  the  new  divinity.  And  equally  in  her  honour  the  white 
plume  was  reset,  and  the  threadbare  grey  of  Henri — heretofore  the  most 
slovenly  monarch  in  Europe — exchanged  for  all  the  glitter  that  had 
characterized  the  costume  of  the  gallant  Francis.  In  a  week  or  less  he 
was  all  his  old  self,  and  platonics  were  thrown  to  the  winds.  By  this, 
too,  Malherbe  had  produced  an  ode,  every  line  of  it  a  day's  work — for  he 
was  the  most  fastidious  of  word-builders  ;  and  the  King  and  a  chosen  few — 
that  is  to  say,  four  or  five  score — went  to  sing  it  under  the  lady's  window. 
It  was  late,  but  she  rose ;  and  in  recognition  of  the  honour,  appeared  on 
the  balcony  tout  echevelee,  with  torches  blazing  at  either  side.  The  King 
looked  up,  saw  her  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and — swooned  away.  "  Jesus, 
qu'il  est  fou,"  muttered  the  lady.  Rather  more  of  a  rogue,  say  we,  who 
have  no  faith  at  all  in  this  swooning  of  a  greybeard,  and,  as  slang  has 
it,  so  old  a  hand.  The  trick,  however,  served  its  purpose,  and  it  was  well 
seconded  by  a  thousand  others.  Glittering  presents,  too,  fell  around  her 
in  some  such  shower  as  overwhelmed  Danae ;  and,  in  no  long  time,  a 
sufficient  impression  was  made  to  warrant  the  first  great  step  in  this  all- 
absorbing  affair — the  lady's  marriage.  This  was  rather  a  delicate  business. 
A  Montmorency  could  not  be  treated  like  a  Beuil  and  wed  to  the  first 
needy  scamp  that  offered.  No  :  her  husband  must  be,  as  our  neighbours 
across  the  channel  phrase  it,  "  noble  and  respectable  " — qualities  rather 
difficult  to  find  in  unison  with  certain  others,  not  less  essential  in  this 
instance.  But  fortune,  always  favourable  to  Henri,  had  already  provided 
him  with  the  requisite  paradox  in  the  person  of  Bassompierre. 

Bassompierre,  then  a  young  and  favourite  courtier,  was  essentially 
a  man  of  pleasure.  He  had  a  fine  person,  dressed  well,  said  good 
things,  and  was  remarkably  lucky  at  play — a  luck,  by  the  way,  that 
was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  himself  as  by  others.  "  Come,"  said  the 
Duchess  of  Guise  one  day,  "  take  10,000  livres  a  year,  and  play  no 
more  with  the  Duke."  "  Not  I,"  replied  the  exquisite,  "  I  should  lose  too 
much  by  the  bargain."  He  had  tact,  for  he  always  fleeced  the  right  man, 
as  in  this  instance ;  and  never  betrayed  the  wrong  woman,  not  even  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  sister  of  Madame  de  Verneuil.  True,  she  made  noise 
enough  about  it,  courting  public  sympathy,  engaging  in  lawsuit  after 
lawsuit,  and,  though  defeated,  calling  herself  Madame  Bassompierre  tp 
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the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  this  affair — one  that  would  have  ruined  any 
other -gallant — merely  added  to  Bassompierre's  renown.  He  had,  indeed, 
a  way  of  doing  ugly  things  that  was  infinitely  engaging ;  and  he  ruined 
people  with  such  well-bred  ease  and  graceful  magnanimity  that  the  very 
victims  could  not  help  admiring.  So  adroit  was  he  in  plucking  his  flower, 
and  so  successful  in  avoiding  the  thorns ;  so  clever  in  shunning  awkward 
scenes,  and  still  more  awkward  meetings — seldom  or  never  figuring  in  a 
duel  or  as  the  butt  of  a  bravo' s  aim,  things  that  cut  short  so  many 
promising  careers  in  those  days — that  he  became  quite  proverbial ;  every 
man  that  dressed  or  duped  in  neater  style  than  his  neighbours  being 
pronounced  a  Bassompierre.  And  yet  this  social  meteor  would  have  been 
as  duly  and  as  utterly  forgotten  by  this  time  as  the  rest  of  his  worthless 
tribe,  had  he  not  had  the  fortune  to  be  connected  with  people  who  distin- 
guished themselves  otherwise  than  by  repartee  and  raking. 

After  all  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorency  did  not  wed  Bassompierre.  The 
thing  was  arranged,  indeed ;  but  certain  jealous  churls — notably  the  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  uncle  of  the  lady — wakened  the  monarch's  jealousy  of  the 
dashing  gallant,  and  pointed  out  a  more  eligible  party. '  This  was  the  young 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  no  greater  contrast  to  Bassompierre  could  well  be 
found.  The  one  was  everything  that  the  other  was  not.  Bassompierre  was 
large,  handsome,  good-humoured,  and  hearty ;  the  Prince  was  little,  meagre, 
sullen,  and  fierce,  with  sharp  pinched  features,  and  hair  of  un  blond  ardent. 
The  former  was  a  superficial  debauchee  ;  the  latter  was  strictly  moral,  and 
had  solid  knowledge  enough  for  a  professor.  Unlike  Bassompierre,  the 
Prince  was  a  good  horseman,  a  first-rate  shot,  and  an  ardent  chasseur ; 
and  equally  unlike  Bassompierre,  he  was  shy  and  awkward  in  society,  and 
had  not  a  particle  of  gallantry  in  his  composition.  Besides  this,  he  was 
notoriously  poor,  and  dependent  on  the  Crown ;  while  his  mother,  who 
exercised  much  influence  over  him,  was  ready  to  do  anything  and  everything 
to  secure  the  royal  favour.  "  Just  the  man !  "  said  Henry,  eagerly.  "  He 
will  occupy  himself  with  the  chase,  and  leave  her  to  be  the  consolation  and 
amusement  of  my  old  age." 

But  Conde  was  in  no  haste  to  wed  the  beauty ;  and  when  he  did  consent 
it  was  only  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  especially  the 
historian  De  Thou,  and  swayed  by  weighty  reasons.  Though  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  his  title  was  not  undisputed.  A  frightful  scandal  had  clouded 
his  birth.  The  previous  Conde  was  asserted  to  have  died  a  double  victim ; 
and  the  present  Prince  had  been  born  in  prison  and  brought  up  there,  a 
nameless  child — until  his  seventh  year — until,  in  fact,  chiefly  through  the 
ceaseless  and  most  disinterested  efforts  of  De  Thou,  he  had  been  pronounced 
a  true  Bourbon.  This  had  taken  place  in  1595,  and  the  Prince  was  now 
twenty-one  ;  but  still  his  uncles,  Conti  and  Soisons,  were  ready  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  to  contest  the  award  which  rendered  him  head  of 
their  house.  Nor,  as  things  stood,  was  such  an  opportunity  at  all  unlikely 
to  present  itself.  An  alliance,  however,  with  the  powerful  Montmorencys 
would  place  him  beyond  their  reach.  United  to  a  daughter  of  that  great 
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house,  even  the  Crown  itself  would  hardly  venture  to  revive  against  him  the 
scandal  of  the  page  Belcastel.     As  to  the  perils  that  attended  the  union — 
these  were  not  small.     Nobody  attached  much  value  to  Henri's  declaration 
when  Conde  questioned  him  on  the  point:    "  You  may  wed  her  without 
any  suspicion  on  my  account."     Had  there  been  no  better  guarantee,  one 
romantic  episode  would  have  been  lost  to  the  history  of  France.     But 
De  Thou,  the  chief  adviser  in  this  matter,  knew  the  stubborn  temper  of  his 
protege — that  he  would  never  play  the  facile  husband.    And  he  knew,  too, 
that,  however  the  Montmorencys  and  their  haughty  kindred  might  appear 
to  bow  before  their  monarch,  their  feelings  would  be  all  in  revolt,  and  indi- 
rectly they  would  aid  the  right.     Nor  was  this  all.     Coronation  was  in 
those  days  as  indispensable  to  King  and  Queen  as  baptism  to  Christians. 
Now  Mary  de  Medici  had  never  been  crowned.      Each  new  passion  of 
Henri's,  therefore,  shook  her  on  her  uncertain  throne ;  and  she  was  con- 
tinually in  apprehension  of  the  grand  one  that  was  to  topple  her  out  of  it. 
De  Thou  was  sure  of  her.   And  he  was  equally  sure  of  the  vindictive  mistress. 
Besides,  there  were  Huguenots,  Spaniards,  and  Jesuits,  all  very  powerful, 
all  apprehensive  of  the  projects  of  the  monarch  and  Sully,  and  all  eager  for 
such  an  opportunity  to  thwart  these  projects  as  a  broil  between  Henri  and 
the  Prince  on  such  a  delicate  point  would  be  sure  to  furnish.      On  the 
whole,  great  as  was  the  power,  small  the  scruple,  and  strong  the  passion  of 
the  King,  De  Thou  considered  it  possible  to  baffle  him  should  things  come 
to  the  worst ;  and  as  the  object  was  worth  the  risk,  the  marriage  proceeded. 
It  took  place  on  the  17th  of  May,  1609,  and  before  a  fortnight  had 
passed  all  France  was  in  uproar.     "  Henri,"  says  the  Due  d'Aumale,  in 
his  recent  book,  "  forgot  all  that  he  owed  to  himself,  all  that  he  owed  to 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  his  own  near  relative,  and  to  whom  he  should  have 
stood  in  the  place  of  a  father.     This  love,  which  everything  commanded 
him  to  stifle,  was  exhibited  before  all  the  world.     Unable  to  separate 
himself  from  its  object,  he  sought  to  please  her  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Though  heretofore  so  simple,  almost  negligent,  in  his  costume,  he  became 
the  veriest  fop  of  the  day.     Nay,  further,  to  decoy  this  young  wife,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  discreditable  manoeuvres.     Great  was  the 
scandal.     Coarse  pleasantries  flew  about  among  the  populace,  who — as 
1'Etoile  reports — '  spoke  only  too  freely  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  corrup- 
tions and  the  villanies  of  his  court.'  "    The  pulpit,  too,  adopted  the  theme 
vigorously.   Every  preacher  became  a  Nathan  for  the  nonce  ;  and  sermons 
on  the  text  of  David  and  Uriah  transmitted  the  scandal  to  the  remotest 
districts.     Nor  was  this  done  merely  on  the  spur  of  the  minute,  or  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  faith  and  morality.     Three-fourths  of  the  French 
clergy  were  bitterly  hostile  to  Henri.      They  distrusted  his  conversion, 
and  dreaded  his  relapse  to  the  last ;  and  they  devoted  themselves,  heart 
aud  soul,  to  the  Spanish  King,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
Church.     The  League  had  awakened  these  loyal  gentlemen  to  a  sense  of 
the  power  they  might  exercise  over  affairs  of  State,  and  they  did  not  soon 
forget  the  lesson.     During  the  whole  of  Henri's  reign,  they  were  ready  to 
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exhibit  his  vices  and  himself  to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  good 
Christians,  on  the  slightest  signal  from  Eome  or  Madrid.  And  that  signal 
was  not  now  withheld.  Nor  while  they  pandered  thus  to  the  gross  tastes, 
and  stimulated  the  angry  passions  of  the  mob,  did  they  neglect  the  parties 
chiefly  concerned.  Every  present  the  King  made,  every  attention  he 
paid,  every  tortuous  step  he  took  in  this  matter,  was  minutely  reported 
to  the  Queen.  Sully  endeavoured  to  calm  her,  but  without  success— 
"  she  was  quite  furious."  The  Prince,  too,  was  indignant,  and  showed 
it ;  but  as  yet  made  no  violent  display.  So  long  as  careful  surveillance 
could  suffice,  he  confined  himself  to  it.  The  "  obsessions,"  however, 
quickly  attained  such  dimensions  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  demand 
his  "  conge."  The  request  was  badly  received.  Then  followed  a  warm 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Conde"  happened  to  drop  the  word 
"  tyranny."  Henri  seized  the  excuse.  "  Tyranny  ! "  he  cried :  "  tyranny  1 
Yes,  I  have  perpetrated  one  such  act  in  my  life — when  I  caused  you  to  be 
recognized  for — what  you  are  not."  Conde  withdrew  in  wrath.  Meeting 
Yilleroy  on  the  stairs,  he  was  detained  and  questioned  concerning  his 
excitement  by  that  remarkable  cunning  Minister.  The  Prince  gave  a 
short  explanation,  adding  with  natural  warmth,  "  Rather  than  submit  to 
such  treatment,  I  will  be  divorced."  This  was  duly  reported  in  the 
"  proper  quarter,"  where  it  was  manufactured  into  a  formidable  auxiliary 
at  the  "  proper  time."  For  a  day  or  two  Henri  did  much  to  justify  the 
remark  that  had  excited  his  fury.  He  wrote  to  the  Constable,  informing 
him  that  "  son  gendre  faisoit  le  diable :  "  a  piece  of  news  that  in  nowise  dis- 
turbed old  Montmorency.  And  he  informed  Sully,  in  a  similar  note,  that 
the  Prince  was  certainly  possessed ;  adding  that  the  Minister  was  to  withhold 
the  next  quarter's  payment  of  the  demoniac's  pension.  Henri,  however, 
was  not  the  man  to  play  such  a  spiteful  part  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
a  few  days  the  financial  order  was  cancelled,  and  the  Prince  allowed  to 
retire  to  his  Chateau  of  Yalery,  near  Sens,  without  hindrance. 

The  King's  infatuation  now  displayed  itself  more  glaringly  than  ever. 
Henri  betook  himself  to  violet  robes  and  long  faces,  indulged  in  sighs, 
threw  himself  by  the  hour  under  melancholy  boughs,  and  kept  poor 
Malherbe  employed  day  and  night  in  the  manufacture  of  doleful  ditties. 
He  manifested,  indeed,  all  the  signs  and  tokens  of  extravagant  affection ; 
and  he  took  good  care  that  every  item  should  be  told  to  the  Princess. 
All  the  world  thought  him  demented ;  and  Spain,  especially,  took  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  calculating  that  this  last  worst  passion  would  withhold 
him  from  enterprises  dangerous  to  his  neighbours,  until  he  had  degene- 
rated into  absolute  dotage. 

But  Henri  was  not  quite  so  bewitched  as  most  people  fancied.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  foolery,  Sully 's  great  plans  were  pushed  vigorously.  The 
newly-opened  German  difficulty  concerning  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and 
Berg  was  made  the  most  of.  Clever  diplomatists  were  busied,  like  moles, 
everywhere  across  the  frontiers,  and  the  last  touches  were  given  to  internal 
arrangements.  Henri  had  even  ordered  the  armour  in  which  he  intended 
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to  take  the  field.  And  all  this  passed  well  nigh  unnoticed  under  cover  of 
the  great  scandal.  Nor  was  it  thus  only  that  Venus  played  into  the  hands 
of  Mars.  Henri  burned  to  present  himself  before  the  Princess  decorated 
with  glories  of  the  freshest  hue.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  those  gathered  at 
Cahors  and  Coutras,  the  laurels  of  Amiens,  Arques,  and  Ivry  were  growing 
sere.  And  thus,  far  from  paralyzing  his  ambition,  this  mad  passion  was 
stimulating  it  to  the  most  dangerous  activity. 

The  Condes  reappeared  among  the  courtiers  at  the  marriage  of  the  Due 
de  Vendome,  but  only  for  a  very  few  days.  The  passion  of  the  King  was 
as  lively,  his  proceedings  as  unscrupulous,  and  the  pleasantries  as  imper- 
tinent as  ever.  The  Prince  therefore  retreated  quickly  with  his  wife  to 
his  hold  at  Valery.  Thence  the  King  did  his  utmost  to  tempt  them,  and 
not  without  effect,  though  not  precisely  of  the  kind  intended.  They  left 
Valery,  but  it  was  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  Muret,  rather  farther  off, 
and  suspiciously  convenient  to  the  frontier,  in  Picardy.  Long  as  was  the 
route,  Conde  contrived  to  lengthen  it  by  at  least  one  half.  Aware  that 
his  movements  were  closely  watched,  and  perpetually  apprehensive  of  being 
intercepted,  he  took  his  measures  accordingly, — modifying  his  itinerary 
at  every  stage,  striking  off  into  all  sorts  of  byways  and  bridle-paths,  and 
taking  a  thousand  other  precautions,  but  not  a  single  one  too  many,  against 
surprise.  He  reached  Picardy  in  safety  towards  the  end  of  September, 
just  as  the  hunting  season  fairly  opened  ;  and  he  made  his  well-known 
inclination  for  venerie  a  pretext  for  frequent  change  of  residence. 

French  sportsmen  of  that  era  were  wont  to  hold  high  festival  on 
St.  Hubert's  day,  and  M.  de  Traigny,  governor  of  Amiens,  was,  or 
assumed  to  be,  an  ardent  upholder  of  such  good  old  customs.  To  his 
chateau,  then,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breteuil,  gathered  for  the  fete  all 
the  noble  chasseurs  of  the  province,  and  among  them  Conde,  accompanied 
of  course  by  his  Princess.  His  mother,  whom  some  new  rebuff  had 
disgusted  with  the  court,  looked  after  the  latter  while  the  Prince  was  at 
the  chase ;  and  her  charge  would  have  needed  all  her  eyes  had  she 
possessed  as  many  as  Argus.  For  at  every  turn,  and  under  a  hundred 
different  disguises,  they  encountered  Henri.  "  Why,  that's  the  King  !  " 
exclaimed  the  dowager,  penetrating  the  masquerade  at  last.  "  Mon  Dieu,  so 
it  is ! "  replied  her  charge,  from  whom  propriety  at  once  demanded  a  scream, 
and  got  it.  The  Prince  hastened  home  in  extreme  perplexity,  for  there  was 
no  longer  a  spot  in  the  kingdom  where  he  could  hope  for  security. 

A  royal  birth  being  expected,  Conde  was  summoned  to  be  present 
thereat,  as  was  usual  with  princes  of  the  blood ;  and  he  came — but  alone. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  Paris  when  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  and  his 
secretary  by  the  King.  Mary  warned,  nay  besought,  the  Prince  to  look 
well  and  closely  to  his  wife,  and  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that 
things  had  gone  too  far  for  the  Princess  to  be  trusted  to  other  surveillance 
than  his  own.  As  for  the  King,  he  received  the  secretary  with  unusual 
harshness.  ''Your  master,"  said  Henri,  "has  informed  M.  de  Villeroy 
that  he  desires  to  be  divorced.  Very  well.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  I  no 
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longer  oppose  his  wish,  and  that  I  will  even  undertake  to  procure  for  him 
the  consent  of  all  other  parties  concerned."     This  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  affair.     It  was  clear  that  Henri  relied  no  more  on  mere  seductive 
wiles — that  he  had  found  other  and  more  effective  aids.     But  what  were 
these  ?     An  indiscreet  remark  was  always  an  ugly  weapon  in  despotic 
hands.     Yet  even  during  the  worst  ages  the  one  in  question  would  hardly 
have  sufficed  as  the  ground  for  such  a  proceeding.     There  was  something 
else  in  reserve.     It  was  possible  that  the  Princess  had  been  gained.     The 
prospect  of  a  throne  was  a  strong  temptation,  and  she  might  reiterate 
the  royal  demand.     To  repudiate,  then,  the  sentence  dropped  to  Villeroy, 
and  to  refuse  the  proffer  of  divorce  point  blank,  would  be  to  play  the 
monarch's  game.     In  that  case  he  would  instantly  appeal  to  the  Princess, 
who  doubtless  would  answer  as  he  wished,  and  Conde  would  be  ruined ; 
for  behind  the  divorce  lay  the  old  process — the  Belcastel  slander — and 
the  one  must  infallibly  set  the  other  in  motion.     Nothing  could  tend  to 
precipitate  the  divorce  like  the  success  of  the  slander ;  and  nothing  could 
so  effectually  aid  the  slander  as  the  bitterness  generated  by  the  divorce. 
The   situation  was  an  awkward  one  for  Conde.     But  at  present  it  was 
with  De  Thou  rather  than  the  Prince  that  Henri  had  to  do ;  and  De  Thou 
was  fully  as  astute  as  any  of  the  royal  advisers.     Next  day  Virey  bore 
a  formal  reply  to  the   King.     Nor  was  it   every  secretary  that  would 
willingly  have  undertaken  as  much.      For   Henri  in  anger,  and   angry 
he  was  sure  to  be,  was  not  just  the  man  to  be  crossed  with  impunity. 
Yirey,  however,  was  no  commonplace  secretary.     He  was  a  singular  com- 
pound of  the  daring  soldier,  erudite  scholar,  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  and 
devoted  adherent.    After  distinguishing  himself  on  the  right  side  at  Coutras 
and  Ivry,  he  had  won  a  doctor's  degree  at  Padua ;  and  he  was  now  the 
trusty  and  trusted  friend — rather  than  servant — of  Conde.     The  Prince's 
reply  avowed  the  remark  made  to  Villeroy  ;  declared  the  writer  ready  to 
take  advantage   of  his  Majesty's  permission  in  the  matter  of  divorce  ; 
requested  to  be  allowed  the  necessary  legal  assistance ;  and  assumed  as 
granted  that,  according  to  custom  in  these  cases,  the  lady  was  to  await 
the  decision  in  her  husband's  house.     Thus  the  Princess  was,  for  the 
present  at  least,  withheld  from  taking  a  principal  part  in  the  suit.      This 
was  not  quite  the  reply  the  King  expected,  and  certainly  not  the  one  he 
desired ;  he  would  have  preferred  more  heat  and  less  submission.      In 
this  particular  shape  it  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  offered  not  a  line  that 
he  could  turn  to  his  advantage.     It  was  so  well  drawn  up,  indeed,  that  he 
could  not  help  remarking  as  he  read, — "  A  right  legal  document  this, — 
Conde' s  hand,  but  not  his  head, — smells  all  over  of  the  president  (De 
Thou)."     He  was  beaten  ;  there  was  no  help  for  it, — nothing  left  him  but 
the  poor  comfort  of  bullying  the  secretary,  and  that  he  took  at  once, 
accusing  Yirey  of  giving  bad  counsel,  and  commanding  him  to  change  his 
conduct  under  pain  of  his  severest  displeasure.     "  I  am  an  honest  man," 
said  Virey,  looking  the  King  straight  in  the  face,  "  and  an  honest  man 
I   intend  to  remain."     "Ah,"  said  Bassompierre,  in  a  stage  whisper, 
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"  what  a  jewel  of  a  man  !  "  adding  with  a  significant  look  round,  "  Quite 
a  pearl  before  swine."  Henri  laughed,  and  went  off  on  another  tack, — 
affected  to  speak  with  indignation  of  the  bad  treatment  which  the  Princess 
received  from  her  husband  ;  regretted  that  he  was  not  still  King  of  Navarre, 
and  therefore  precluded  from  declaring  himself  the  lady's  champion,  and 
defying  Conde  to  mortal  combat;  and  finally  dismissed  Virey  with  this 
message  for  his  master, — "Let  him  conform  speedily  to  my  wishes,  and 
take  good  care  that  he  does  not  use  the  least  violence  to  his  wife,  or " 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  palace  the  Prince  was  closeted  with 
Sully  at  the  Arsenal.  Nearly  everybody  had  an  object  to  promote  in  this 
matter,  and  the  statesman  was  not  without  his.  The  thing  had  served 
him  well  hitherto  as  a  cloak  for  his  hostile  preparations ;  and  he  saw 
that  it  might  still  be  made  to  mystify  the  Spaniards  and  the  Austrians,— 
blind  them  to  the  gathering  storm  of  war,  and  hold  them  inactive  to 
the  very  last.  Sully  was,  in  his  sphere,  a  sort  of  political  destiny.  Men 
and  their  passions  were  his  instruments.  He  used  them  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  State  required.  He  would  have  flayed  his  dearest  friend,  and 
made  a  drum  of  his  skin,  had  such  a  proceeding  been  requisite  for 
the  good  of  France.  He  would  have  pandered  to  Henri,  or  supported 
Conde,  had  policy  exacted  either  course.  And  he  acted  now,  neither  as 
a  courtier,  nor  a  moralist,  nor  a  man  of  honour ;  but  solely  and  strictly 
as  a  statesman.  He  neither  warned  nor  threatened,  nor  besought  nor 
advised,  nor  even  remonstrated.  He  displayed  with  sardonic  clearness 
the  resistless  might  of  the  King  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  Prince. 
And  he  showed  how  greatly  existing  laws,  usages,  and  prejudices  favoured 
the  design  of  the  former,  and  tended  to  disable  the  resistance  of  the  latter, 
until  Conde  felt  that  he  had  no  resource  but  flight.  "  There  goes  a  man 
who  won't  be  eight  days  longer  in  France,"  muttered  the  Minister,  as  the 
Prince  withdrew.  The  latter  went  straight  to  court,  put  on  a  subdued, 
even  a  penitential  demeanour,  signified  entire  submission  to  the  royal  will, 
requested,  and  graciously  obtained  permission  to  escort  his  wife  to  Paris, 
and  departed  immediately,  November  25th,  1609. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  the  King  was  deep  in  his  favourite  nightly 
occupation — play.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  reckless  gamblers  and 
not  a  few  sharpers.  Conspicuous  among  the  latter  were  the  Portuguese 
Piemental,  notorious  for  using  loaded  dice,  and  the  Florentine  Zanetti,  who 
delighted  to  term  himself  "lord  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  livres." 
The  tables  were  heaped  with  gold,  and  the  pistoles  changed  hands  by  the 
thousand.  Henri  was  a  remarkably  poor  player,  timid  to  venture,  eager  to 
win,  very  excitable,  and  easily  disconcerted;  nor  was  he  above  a  little 
cheating  when  luck  went  hard  against  him ;  he  would,  indeed,  have  been 
rather  an  unpleasant  antagonist,  but  for  the  palliative  that  he  generally 
contrived  to  lose  largely,  sometimes  to  a  startling  amount.  It  might  have 
been  on  this  evening,  as  well  as  any  other,  that  Bassompierre,  playing 
against  him,  found  a  number  of  half-pistoles  among  the  stakes.  "  How 
came  these  here  ?  "  said  Bassompierre,  picking  them  out.  "  Oh,  you  must 
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have  put  them  down  yourself,"  replied  the  King.    "  Ah,"  said  the  beau,  and 
instantly  substituting  whole  pistoles,   he  flung  the  half  ones  out  of  the 
window  among  the  valets  who  waited  below.     About  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  excitement  ran  highest,  the  Chevalier  Daguet  entered,  made  his  way 
through  the  press,  and  whispered  to  the  King.  All  this  was  nothing  unusual ; 
indifferent  characters  often  found  their  way  to  these  revels,  and  the  watch 
had  frequently  to  exercise  their  office  at  the  elbow  of  majesty.     But  it  was 
an  evasion,  and  not  an  arrest,  that  was  now  in  question.     "  Bassompierre 
my  friend,"  said  Henri,  rising  in  great  agitation,  "  I  am  undone — ruined — 
lost !     She  is  gone  !     He  has  carried  her  off— taken  her  into  a  wood — 
perhaps  to  kill  her  !     Who  knows  !     Look  after  the  game — I  must  learn 
the  particulars."     Just  then  a  weary  man,  besplashed  from  head  to  foot, 
was  led  forward.    The  play  ceased — every  one  rose.    The  new-comer's  tale 
was  soon  told :  he  was  an  archer  of  the  guard,  on  furlough,  and  had  started 
that  morning  from  Muret — the  Prince  and  Princess  flying  about  the  same 
hour  for  Flanders,  with  his  father  for  guide.    The  latter,  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  royal  wrath  for  his  share  in  the  business,  had  sped  his  son  to 
court  with  the  news.     The  King  was  overwhelmed,  the  Queen  radiant ; 
and  the  courtiers  borrowed  and  exaggerated  the  looks  of  King  or  Queen 
according  to  their  leaning.     Concini  and  one  or  two  others  grinned,  while 
Sillery  and  La  Varenne,  grey-headed  intriguers  both,  fell  into  each  other's 
arms  and  sobbed  outright.     It  was  very  touching,  or  would  have  been  had 
Messire  Guillaume  the  Jester  refrained,  as  he  ought  to  have '  done,  from 
bobbing  their  heads  together.     The  squabble  that  ensued  roused  Henri 
from  his  woeful  abstraction,  the  Jester  was  transmitted  to  the  kitchen  to  be 
whipped — the  usual  reward  of  an  untimely  jest — and  the  palace  cleared  of 
all  but  the  confidants  and  the  Ministers.     Messengers  too  were  hurried 
over  Paris  after  such  as  were  absent,  and  in  fact  for  everybody,  friend 
or  foe,  who  was  likely  to  know  anything.     De  Thou  and  the  Prince's 
old  tutor,  Lefevre,  were  soon  on  the  spot :  the  former,  calm  and  collected, 
denied   all   knowledge  of  the  Prince's   movements,   which    at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  hesitate  to  justify.     As  to  Lefevre — a  simple-minded, 
unworldly  old  bookworm — what  with  his  attachment  to  the  Prince,  his 
profound  awe  of  the  King,  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  event,  and  his  lively  apprehensions,  he  was  completely  beside 
himself,  and  wept  like  a  child.     They  could  not  draw  a  word  from  him. 
So   irresistibly   comic  was  his  distress  that  even  Henri  had  to  laugh  ; 
and,  all  things  considered,  the  latter  was  little,  if  at  all,  less  ridiculous. 
He  paced  the  chamber  with  irregular  steps,  his  head  down,  and  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  stamping  and  giving  vent  to  all  sorts  of  exclamations. 
The  Queen  and  courtiers  ranged  themselves  the  while  close  against  the 
wall,  not  daring  to  speak.   Councillors  arrived  every  moment,  most  of  them 
half  asleep,  and  one  after  another  their  opinions  were  commanded.     No 
time  was  allowed  them  for  reflection  ;  speak  they  must ;  and  whatever 
advice  they  hazarded  was  followed  at  once,  no  matter  how  contradictory  to 
what  had  preceded.    Couriers  were  hurried  off  with  orders  for  the  governors 
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of  the  various  frontier-posts — and  other  couriers  to  countermand  these 
orders ;  officers  were  despatched  on  every  track  that  the  fugitives  might 
have  taken,  and  other  officers  sped  in  directions  that  by  no  possibility  they 
could  have  taken.  One  wiseacre  recommended  that  they  should  close  the 
gates  of  the  city,  another  that  they  should  sound  the  tocsin,  and  a  third 
that  they  should  take  measures  to  secure  all  the  Hibernian  beggars,  who, 
as  FEtoile  tells  us,  were  then  very  numerous,  and  not  particularly  popular, 
in  Paris.  Not  a  thought  was  given  to  the  N  futility  of  even  the  best  of 
these  measures,  to  the  great  start  that  the  Prince  had  obtained,  and  the 
impossibility  of  overtaking  him.  Just  then  came  Sully.  He  was  the 
hardest- working  and  most  regular  man  in  France,  rose  early,  went  to  bed 
betimes,  and  when  couched  showed  himself,  as  his  countrymen  say,  "  the 
friend  of  sleep."  He  was  very  angry  at  having  been  disturbed  at  such 
an  hour  and  for  such  a  purpose.  "What's  to  be  done?"  questioned 
Henri.  "Nothing,"  grumbled  Sully.  It  was  the  best  advice  of  the 
night,  but  it  was  not  followed.  Next  entered  Henri's  "  honest  man  " 
— he  who  drew  up  the  oath  of  1593,  pledging  all  true  Catholics  never 
to  recognize  the  Bourbon  as  King,  even  though  he  should  make  a  sincere 
recantation,  and  who,  five  years  afterwards,  rendered  the  Edict  of  Nantes  too 
favourable  to  the  Calvinists — he  who  devoted  himself  to  the  economic  regime 
of  Sully,  and  who  became  the  humble  agent  of  the  extravagance  adopted 
by  the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medici — the  man  always  eminently  faithful  to 
the  ruler  in  jjosse,  that  singular  reflex  of  the  passions  of  the  hour — the 
President  Jeannin.  Hitherto  advice  had  observed  some  bounds ;  but 
Jeannin's  was  as  wild  as  violence  could  desire.  By  his  recommendation, 
Chaussee,  exempt  of  the  Guards,  was  hurried  away,  with  orders  to  cross 
the  frontiers  in  pursuit  of  the  Prince.  On  finding  Conde  in  any  town  out 
of  the  kingdom,  the  said  Chaussee  was  to  address  himself  to  the  governor 
and  magistrates,  and,  explaining  his  commission,  and  displaying  his  cre- 
dentials, require  them  to  arrest  the  Prince  and  his  suite,  a  service  which 
his  Majesty  undertook  to  assure  the  said  magistrates  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries.  Hardly  had  Chaussee 
departed,  when  the  Chevalier  Duguet  followed  with  identical  instructions. 
And,  before  morning  broke,  Rodelle,  d'Elbore,  and  half  a  score  others 
were  flying  in  the  same  direction,  on  precisely  the  same  errand.  The 
broad  day  brought  a  little  sober  reflection.  Even  the  King  himself  felt 
rather  uneasy  concerning  the  liberties  which  he  had  taken  overnight  with 
international  laws  and  rights ;  and  the  too-ready  advisers  were  at  their 
wit's  end  for  devices  to  rectify  their  very  clumsy  mistakes.  However,  as 
neither  Chaussee,  Kodelle,  nor  the  others  could  now  be  recalled  or  dis- 
avowed, there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  back  them  up,  and  this  was  done 
by  despatching  Praslain,  captain  of  the  Royal  Guards,  to  the  Archdukes, 
with  "  explanations,"  and  an  official  demand  for  the  extradition  of  the 
fugitives.  Meanwhile,  Sully  found  pleasure  in  showing  Henri  clearly 
what  a  coil  he  had  made  by  his  precipitation. 

As  for  Conde,  he  soon  covered  the  distance  between  Paris  and  Muret, 
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then,  borrowing  4,000  livres  from  the  Marchioness  de  Roucy,  and  making 
a  few  hasty  preparations,  he  fled  with  the  Princess  two  hours  before  day- 
break on  the  29th.  His  retinue  was  rather  slender,  consisting  merely  of 
his  inseparable  companion,  the  Marquis  de  Rochefort,  the  secretary  Virey, 
two  waiting- women,  and  three  valets.  The  gentlemen  being  mounted, 
and  the  ladies  in  a  carriage,  the  party  took  the  nearest  way  to  the  Flemish 
frontiers.  These  were  seventy  miles  off,  as  the  crow  flies,  and  probably 
ninety,  when  the  windings  were  taken  into  consideration.  The  route  was 
not  a  "pleasant  one  at  the  best  of  seasons :  it  was  always  in  wretched 
order, — a  great  part  of  it  traversed  forest-land — and  it  was  rendered 
additionally  dangerous  at  this  time  of  year  by  inundations.  Besides,  those 
were  the  palmy  days  of  people  who  seldom  figure  anywhere  now  except  in 
romance — the  banditti.  Scarce  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Guilleris,  four  noble  brothers,  who  had  long  been  levying 
"  black-mail "  in  the  west  of  France,  at  the  head  of  500  cut-throats.  And 
there  was  no  suitable  cover  in  any  part  of  the  country  which  did  not 
shelter  similar  pests,  especially  near  the  borders,  where  the  simple  device 
of  changing  kingdoms  could  always  secure  a  knave  from  the  consequences 
of  his  last  crime.  The  great  lumbering  vehicle  proved  such  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  miry  ways  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  at  night- 
fall. And  though  the  rain  fell — as  it  continued  to  fall  during  the  rest  of 
the  flight — in  torrents,  the  ladies  were  mounted  en  croupe,  and  the  journey 
resumed.  Nor  did  they  pause  for  the  next  fifteen  hours.  The  guide  did 
all  he  could  to  embarrass  them,  went  wrong  several  times,  and  would 
assuredly  have  lost  them  altogether,  had  not  Virey,  ever  on  the  alert,  taken 
care  to  refresh  his  memory  occasionally  with  the  point  of  his  sword  or  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol.  But  however  acceptable  to  the  Prince,  Virey 's  zeal 
was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Princess.  She  would  have  given  much 
for  a  good  accident,  though  not  quite  on  account  of  the  hardships  of  the 
journey.  The  beauties  of  that  day  were  not  dainty  in  matters  of  travel. 
They  would  defy  the  weather,  risk  their  necks,  and  tire  their  horses  on 
occasion  with  the  boldest  cavaliers.  But  the  Princess  being  no  willing 
fugitive,  the  pelting  rain  and  her  high-trotting  horse  hardly  tended  to 
reconcile  her  to  the  path.  Shunning  every  place  where  there  was  any 
risk  of  zealous  officials  recognizing  and  stopping  them,  the  party  pushed 
on  through  the  dreary  winter  night,  stumbling  over  fallen  trees,  plunging 
to  the  girths  in  roadside  pools,  and  running  considerable  risk  in  fording 
the  innumerable  swollen  torrents.  At  last  they  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  pulled  up  at  Landrecies  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th.  They  were  in  a  wretched  plight ;  the  Princess  especially  being 
"  mouille'e  jusqu' aux  os,"  spent  with  fatigue,  and  quite  incapable  of  further 
exertion.  Considering  himself  in  safety,  Conde  determined  to  pause  here 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  But  when  about  to  resume  his  route 
next  day  he  found  the  gates  closed  against  him.  The  exempt,  Chaussee, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  first-rate  policeman,  had  hit  at  once  upon  the  track 
of  the  fugitives,  and  following  it  steadily  through  all  its  windings,  had 
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reached  Landrecies  not  many  hours  after  them.  Nor  did  he  delay  to 
execute  his  commission,  to  the  consternation  of  the  civic  authorities,  whom 
he  placed  in  the  position  that,  of  all  others,  such  people  most  detest. 
They  dared  not  accede  to  his  demand.  They  saw  what  an  awkward  thing 
it  would  be  to  allow  a  French  policeman  to  exercise  his  craft  upon  Spanish 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  they  dreaded  to  refuse  him,  and  thus  precipitate 
a  great  war  between  the  Crowns.  The  one  course  was  just  as  likely  as 
the  other  to  shake  their  heads  off  their  shoulders.  And  they  could  not 
take  refuge  in  the  usual  resource  of  irresolute  spirits — procrastination. 

The  ten  provinces  were  then  under  the  government  of  the  ''Arch- 
dukes "  Isabella  and  Albert, — a  childless  pair,  the  one  in  his  fiftieth  year 
and  the  other  approaching  hers.  Albert  had  never  been  more  than  an 
average  prince.  As  for  Dame  Clara  Isabella,  she  is  chiefly  known  to 
history  as  having  made  a  vow  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  which  originated  a 
dingy  hue,  known  then,  and  long  afterwards,  as  "the  Isabella  colour." 
The  court  of  the  Archdukes  was  strictly  moral,  their  policy  as  strictly 
Spanish  ;  and  having  not  long  before  extricated  themselves  from  one 
harassing  war,  they  manifested  extreme  repugnance  towards  everything 
that  could  by  any  chance  involve  them  in  another.  To  these  princes  the 
magistrates  of  Landrecies  referred  the  matter  of  Conde,  and  with  their 
messengers  went  Rochefort,  bearing  a  short  letter  from  his  master,  solicit- 
ing shelter  and  protection  in  rather  humble  terms.  But  their  Highnesses 
were  just  as  embarrassed  as  the  magistrates  :  they  refused  to  see  Roche- 
fort,  and  referred  himself  and  his  errand  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
This  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  in  his  turn  could  not  risk  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  a  matter  so  grave,  and  referred  it  back  to 
their  Highnesses.  Thus  three  days  passed. 

Meanwhile  Conde  was  in  no  pleasant  position  at  Landrecies.  The 
magistrates  would  not  give  him  up  indeed ;  but  neither  would  they  let 
him  escape.  And  eyery  hour  French  officers  and  soldiers  continued  to 
flock  in,  each  new  comer  more  pressing  towards  the  officials  than  his  pre- 
decessors. And  soon  threats  began  to  be  mingled  with  their  requests. 
Nor  were  these  arguments  confined  to  the  syndics.  Both  menaces  and 
entreaties  were  addressed  to  the  Prince  himself.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  singular  lack  of  daring  spirits  among  these  messengers.  A  Trenck 
or  even  a  Virey  on  that  other  side  would  have  laid  hold  of  the  fugitives 
and  settled  the  matter  in  a  trice.  But  as  it  was,  matters  looked  so 
threatening  that  Conde  began  to  waver,  and  required  all  his  secretary's 
firmness  to  eke  out  his  own.  On  the  night  of  2nd  of  December  Rochefort 
returned  with  the  anxiously  expected  decision.  This  proved  but  a  half 
measure  that  satisfied  nobody.  The  Princess  of  Conde  was  granted  an 
asylum  at  Brussels  with  her  sister-in-law  the  Princess  of  Orange, — 
so  much  was  done  for  honour.  The  pretensions  [of  the  French  King 
were  rejected, — so  much  was  dared  for  the  law  of  nations.  And  Conde" 
was  directed  to  quit  the  country  in  three  days,  as  a  sacrifice  to  that 
admirable  principle,  conciliation, — a  principle,  by  the  way,  which  gene- 
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rally  means  truckling.  The  moment  the  decision  was  communicated  to 
the  magistrates  of  Landrecies  they  got  out  of  bed,  hastened  to  the  Prince, 
and  besought  him  to  observe  it.  Conde  quitted  their  inhospitable  walls 
that  very  night,  and  took  the  road  to  Cologne,  which  he  reached  on  the 
8th.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  Princess  quitted  Landrecies  for  Brussels 
in  charge  of  Virey  and  a  very  feeble  escort.  They  reached  Brussels 
that  evening,  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  yet  at  Breda,  and  his  palace 
was  deserted.  Virey  had  an  anxious  time  of  it  for  the  next  few  days. 
Praslain  he  found  at  Brussels,  and  knowing  him  well,  he  looked  from 
one  moment  to  another  for  an  attempt  at  abduction.  Nor  was  he  far 
wrong.  The  idea  really  did  occur  to  the  captain  of  the  Guards.  He  cared 
not  indeed  to  put  it  in  practice  without  some  slight  countenance.  That, 
however,  he  hoped  to  gain,  from  no  less  a  person  than  Philip  William, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  with  this  view  he  started  at  once  for  Breda. 
Instead  of  Philip  William,  however,  he  met  the  Princess  Eleonore,  his  wife, 
the  sister  of  Conde,  a  proud,  haughty,  and  energetic  woman,  who  gave  the 
supple  Frenchman  such  a  reception  that  he  was  glad  to  hasten  back  to 
Brussels.  A  sudden  stroke  was  no  longer  possible.  Virey  had  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  steward  of  the  Orange  family,  and  a  strong  body 
of  their  retainers  now  garrisoned  the  hotel.  Immediately  after  the  Prince 
came  up  from  Breda,  and  their  Highnesses  were  expected  hourly.  Praslain 
understood  that  his  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

By  this  time  the  policy  of  the  Archdukes  had  undergone  an  honour- 
able change.  The  insolent  demeanour  of  the  French  at  Landrecies,  and 
the  tone  of  their  despatches,  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Flemish 
and  Castilian  nobles  at  the  court  of  Brussels.  Spanish  diplomacy,  too, 
was  glad  of  such  a  means  of  annoyance  as  Conde's  case  presented.  But 
above  all  there  was  then  a  man  in  high  command  who  would  be  no  party 
to  a  truckling  policy.  This  was  the  valiant  and  skilful  Spinola,  one  of 
the  few  brilliant  characters,  at  once  energetic  and  intellectual,  which, 
appearing  from  time  to  time,  showed  that  Italy,  degraded  as  she  was 
through  those  dark  centuries,  could  still  be  the  mother  of  Men.  A 
Genoese  merchant  up  to  his  thirtieth  year,  Spinola  made  his  first  essay 
in  war  at  the  head  of  an  army  raised  at  his  own  expense,  and  without 
training  or  experience,  and  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  fighting  on  the 
losing  side,  he  met  the  foremost  captain  of  the  age  on  a  fair  field  and 
beat  him.  And  Spinola  was  no  less  a  statesman  than  a  soldier.  There  is 
no  stroke  of  modern  statesmanship  superior  to  that  which  erected  Dunkirk 
into  a  counterpoise  of  the  Dutch  navy — building  the  nest  and  nurturing 
the  brood  of  rovers  who  did  more  mischief  to  Holland  than  all  the  might 
of  Spain.  The  recent  truce  had  thrown  the  Marquis  idle  at  an  age  when 
great  spirits  abhor  repose.  He  alone  of  all  Europe  had  penetrated  Sully 's 
projects,  and  he  alone,  of  all  Henry's  probable  antagonists,  exulted  in  the 
prospect  of  the  struggle  that  these  projects  portended.  "  There  must  be 
no  truckling  here,"  said  the  high-hearted  Italian,  in  reference  to  Conde; 
and  in  the  Low  Country  Spinola's  voice  had  all  the  weight  of  destiny. 
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Conde  was  summoned  from  Cologne  and  entered  Brussels  on  the 
21st  of  December.  A  brilliant  company  was  assembled  to  meet  him. 
Their  Highnesses  received  him  graciously,  and  his  sister  with  affection. 
Spinola  met  him  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  and  the  sympathy  of 
a  mind  to  which  honour  was  everything.  Bentivoglio,  not  yet  a  Cardinal, 
greeted  him  with  the  perfect  politeness,  and  searched  him  through  with 
the  cold  piercing  glance  peculiar  to  the  ecclesiastical  diplomatists  of  the 
day.  Gaudalete,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  placed,  in  words  at  least,  all 
the  resources  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  at  his  disposal.  And  Bernay,  the 
French  representative,  carefully  observed  the  scene,  and  exulted  in  the 
marked  coldness  with  which  the  Princess  greeted  her  husband.  Never 
was  there  a  pair  the  subject  of  so  much  attention.  Spanish  and  eccle- 
siastical intriguers  thronged  about  Conde.  French  agents  surrounded  his 
wife,  except  when  they  were  elbowed  aside  by  admiration.  And  this 
was  often,  for  everywhere  her  beauty  received  involuntary  homage.  It 
warmed  even  the  guarded  churchman  into  something  of  a  Catullus. 
"She  was  most  fair,"  wrote  he,  "  full  of  grace,  had  sweet  eyes,"  and 
so  on,  in  very  unclerical  strain.  The  Archduchess  pronounced  her  angelic 
in  everything  except  her  passion  for  the  King,  which  she  excused  as 
"  sortilege."  And  the  Archduke,  dreading  to  be  dazzled  by  this  dangerous 
beauty,  closed  his  eyes,  or  fixed  them  on  the  ground  when  he  found 
himself  in  her  vicinity.  As  for  Spinola,  "  Mon  etoile,"  said  the  Princess, 
speaking  of  him,  "  me  destinoit  a  etre  aimee  par  des  vieux." 

Master  and  Ministers  at  Paris  had  now  subsided  into  a  settled  system 
on  this  particular  point.  The  Princess  must  be  won  back,  no  matter 
how.  The  cams  belli  also  must  be  maintained  as  it  stood  until  the 
campaigning  season  had  fairly  opened,  but  so  maintained  as  to  conceal 
the  real  purpose  of  the  warlike  preparations,  and  render  the  war  itself 
apparently  uncertain  to  the  last.  A  great  cry  then  was  raised  about 
Conde 's  flight ;  his  anxiety  concerning  the  Princess  was  denounced  as 
mere  pretence — but  in  such  terms  as  to  impose  on  nobody — and  his  real 
motive  declared  to  be  restless  ambition.  This  was  stated  to  the  various 
ambassadors,  and  reiterated  in  numerous  despatches.  The  Archdukes  and 
the  Spanish  King  were  rebuked  for  sheltering  the  fugitive.  Conde  himself 
was  summoned  to  return,  and  war  was  menaced,  as  if  such  a  thing  had 
been  unthought  of  hitherto,  against  all  his  aiders  and  abettors.  But,  as 
was  intended,  the  Spaniards  had  little  dread  of  the  threatened  hostilities. 
Henry,  as  their  agents  reminded  them,  was  a  Gascon,  and  greatly  given 
to  bluster ;  besides,  he  was  too  deeply  immersed  in  pleasure  for  serious 
exertions ;  too  fond  of  his  vices  to  rise  above  them  and  devote  himself 
through  the  hardships  and  perils  of  war  to  the  attainment  of  a  great 
object.  The  King  himself  did  his  part  to  fix  them  in  the  illusion.  "  Yes," 
said  he  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  as  if  disdaining  the  flimsy  subterfuges 
of  his  Ministers,  and  rising  to  a  strength  of  interjection  very  unusual 

with  him,  "  Yes,  by  ,  I  will  have  the  Princess  back,  cost  what  it 

may!  "  And  his  confessor,  Father  Cotton,  devoted  Jesuit  and  staunch 
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Spanish  partisan  though  he  was,  had  even  a  greater  share  in  luring  his 
friends  into  fatal  security.  He  wrote  again  and  again  to  the  Archdukes 
deploring  the  infatuation  of  his  royal  penitent ;  he  regretted,  denounced, 
anathematized  it.  But,  in  view  of  the  impending  war,  wherein  the  might 
of  Catholic  France  was  to  be  marshalled  side  by  side  with  German  heresy, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  apostolic  truth,  he  besought  their  Highnesses  to 
terminate  the  difficulty  by  yielding  up  this  Helen,  urging  in  justification  of 
the  act  all  those  subtle  arguments  which  his  order  had  invented  to  warrant 
convenient  rascality.  "  Ah,"  said  the  members  of  the  Spanish  Council, 
"  there  is  no  mistake  then  :  the  Princess  is  indeed  the  cause  of  all  these 
preparations.  Very  well.  We  can  stave  off  the  contest  whenever  we  think 
fit :  there  is  nothing  necessary  but  to  yield  her  up.  Meanwhile  the  scandal 
is  working  shrewdly  for  us  in  France.  To  say  nothing  of  plotting  factions, 
there  is  a  chance  that  Conde  may  turn  out  a  second  Constable  ;  and  there  is 
a  certainty  that  the  orthodox  enthusiasm  now  being  roused  by  the  clergy, 
will  not  pass  away  without  some  startling  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
favourable  result.  For  the  present  then  we  will  keep  the  Princess." 

And  the  Spanish  calculations  were,  to  a  great  extent,  correct.  The 
religious  mind  of  France  was  in  powerful  fermentation,  and  threw  innu- 
merable warning  bubbles  to  the  surface.  Here  accident  revealed  the 
minute-book  of  a  knot  of  enthusiastic  conspirators,  containing  a  fearful 
oath  of  devotion  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  of  implacable  warfare  against 
its  enemies,  followed  by  numerous  signatures  inscribed  in  blood.  There 
some  deeply- contrived  treachery  was  unexpectedly  brought  to  light,  and 
everywhere  suspicious  couriers  went  and  came  between  external  hostility 
and  internal  disaffection.  In  this  corner  Concini,  Guidi,  and  Joanini — 
all  Mary  de  Medici's  Florentines — were  almost  openly  conspiring  ;  in  the 
other,  the  Marchioness  of  Verneuil  was  in  communication  with  the  Spanish 
and  Flemish  ambassadors,  and  with  the  emissaries  of  Fuentes,  Henry's 
sworn  and  deadly  foe.  Epernon,  too,  and  the  other  surviving  chiefs  of 
the  League,  were  putting  their  heads  together  with  no  very  good  intent. 
And  that  school  of  murder,  the  "Debating- Society,"  established  at  Rome 
not  many  years  before  by  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George,  was  again  active,  and 
its  agents — worthy  successors  of  Barriere  and  Chatel — in  motion.  Nor  were 
the  usual  moral  weapons  neglected.  Due  care  was  taken  to  prepare  the 
national  mind  for  a  catastrophe.  Every  day  brought  its  portents,  meteors, 
monstrous  births,  or  physical  convulsions.  Prophecy,  that  powerful 
engine  of  mischief  in  superstitious  times,  was  brought  largely  into 
requisition ;  the  dark  sayings  of  the  past  were  hunted  up  and  repointed ; 
and  Nostradamus,  the  Abbot  Joachim,  and  even  Merlin  himself,  became 
once  more  authorities.  Nor  was  astrology  neglected :  dismal  horoscopes 
drawn  up  by  such  masters  of  the  art  as  Le  Brosse  and  Thomassin  were  in 
every  hand.  Even  demoniacs  were  revived  for  the  occasion — that  is  to 
say,  scoundrels  of  both  sexes  were  instructed  to  counterfeit  possession, 
and  when  sufficiently  prepared,  exorcised  in  public,  being  artfully 
questioned  during  the  process  concerning  the  King,  his  designs,  and  his 
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ultimate  fate ;  every  word  of  reply  being  accepted  by  the  credulous 
multitude  as  the  utterances  of  the  father  of  lies ;  and,  therefore,  according 
to  the  odd  reasoning  of  our  ancestors,  infallible  truth. 

What  with  sermons,  gossip,  and  interested  reports,  the  affair  was 
depreciating  the  King  terribly  in  popular  estimation.  Nor  did  it  spare 
either  Conde  or  the  Princess.  The  scandals  concerning  them  were  hardly 
less  biting  and  not  a  particle  less  skilful.  Henri's  conduct  could  not 
indeed  be  justified,  but  a  good  deal  was  done  to  excuse  it.  And  the 
process  adopted  was  the  good  old  one  of  blackening  all  round.  Henri, 
it  was  urged,  was  not  altogether  in  the  wrong.  He  might  possibly  be  too 
passionate,  but  then  the  Princess  was  far  from  being  obdurate.  And,  while 
she  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  monarch's  suit,  she  was  manifestly  discon- 
tented with  her  husband,  even  anxious  for  a  divorce.  And  it  was  whispered, 
not  without  sufficient  reason,  that  the  Prince  was  that  odious  domestic 
grievance,  "  a  brute  " — -jealous,  stingy,  nagging,  and  not  hesitating  to  use 
even  personal  violence.  In  confirmation  of  the  worst  of  these  whispers, 
the  Montmorencys  were  induced  to  put  forward  formal  complaints — a 
thing  which  gave  rise  to  one  very  curious  scene  in  full  court.  Old  Mont- 
morency  hobbled  up  to  Pecquius,  the  Flemish  Ambassador,  weeping  and 
wailing  his  daughter's  unhappy  lot.  "  He  maltreats  her,"  sobbed  the  old 
man,  drawing  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes;  "he  scolds  her  because  she 
won't  caress  Spinola.  His  gentleman,  Rochefort,  swaggers  into  her  chamber 
with  his  pocket  full  of  pistols,  fires  them  off  to  her  great  terror,  and 
swears  that  he  will  riddle  any  one  he  finds  working  ill  to  his  master." 
Having  thus  conscientiously  discharged  a  public  duty,  the  Constable  wiped 
his  eyes,  drew  Pecquius  aside,  and  whispered  cautiously — "  That  was  all 
very  fine,  but,  between  you  and  me,  I  greatly  prefer  my  daughter  where 
she  is  to  having  her  at  home  with  me  at  Chantilly." 

As  another  step  in  deception,  a  formal  embassy  was  sent  to  Conde. 
Fra^ois  Annibal  d'Estrees,  brother  of  Gabrielle,  Marquis  de  Coeuvres, 
and  afterwards  Marshal  of  France,  an  able  and  unscrupulous  man,  was 
chosen  for  the  mission.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  his  proffers  than 
that  they  were  quite  insincere.  He  urged  them,  however,  for  three  weeks — 
from  January  the  23rd  to  Valentine's  day — with  all  the  earnestness  of  good 
faith  ;  so  well  indeed  did  he  play  his  part  as  to  deceive  everybody  but 
Virey :  the  faithful  servant  was  well  aware  that  the  Princess  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  French  court,  that  —  through  the 
wife  of  the  French  Ambassador,  her  waiting- women,  and  a  hundred 
other  agents — she  continually  received  letters  from  Henri,  and  sent  back 
replies.  He  might  have  heard  too — since  Henri  was  an  inveterate  chatterer, 
and  invariably  took  all  the  world  into  the  secret  of  his  affaires  du  cceur — that 
the  King  signed  those  letters  as  the  "  Shepherd  Celadon,"  and  that  the 
Princess  subscribed  herself  the  "  Nymph  Galatea ;  "  that  she  addressed  the 
monarch  as  her  "dear  heart"  and  her  "cavalier,"  and  that  he  replied 
with  "sweet  angel,"  "divinity,"  and  all  the  other  high-flown  terms  of 
endearment  in  the  passionate  lover's  handbook.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
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Virey  had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  keep  his  fidelity  watchful :  besides 
he  knew  the  Marquis,  and  was  therefore  doubly  on  his  guard;  and  he 
had  good  reason.  Every  one  of  those  twenty-one  days  brought  its  neat 
little  plan  of  evasion,  to  be  quietly  defeated  by  the  secretary :  for  Virey 
seemed  to  have  eyes  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  plenipotentiary's  cabinet, 
and  he  certainly  had  very  watchful  ones  in  most  corners  of  the  French 
court.  Billets  reached  him  hourly,  some  from  the  Queen,  others  from  the 
Montmorencys,  and  a  great  many  from  anonymous  correspondents,  but 
nearly  all  containing  valuable  information:  and  so  d'Estrees,  without 
understanding  how  the  thing  was  done,  found  himself  traversed  at  all 
points — except  one.  Under  these  little  schemes  he  was  hatching  rather  a 
big  one  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  success,  he  happened  to  employ,  among 
other  loose  agents,  a  certain  fugitive  from  French  justice,  the  Sieur  de 
Yallobre,  a  man  over  whom  the  ubiquitous  Yirey  by  some  means  or  other 
had  acquired  considerable  influence.  Vallobre  was  not  indeed  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Marquis ;  but  he  was  a  shrewd  knave,  kept  his  eyes 
and  his  ears  open,  and  from  one  and  another,  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there, 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  the  plot,  and  communicated  it  to  Yirey.  The  latter 
laid  it  before  Spinola,  and  Spinola  consulted  their  Highnesses :  it  was 
decided  to  act  discreetly,  and  Conde  therefore  was  not  taken  into  the  secret. 
But  Spinola  dropped  a  hint  that  the  Princess  would  be  safer  in  the 
palace  :  it  was  taken  at  once,  the  necessary  application  made  and  of  course 
granted,  and  the  next  day,  February  the  14th,  fixed  for  the  removal.  This 
was  early  on  the  13th  :  great  was  the  alarm  of  the  plotters  ;  once  an  inmate 
of  the  palace  there  could  be  no  abduction.  Nor  could  they  procure  delay. 
The  Princess  declared  herself  ill,  but  the  court  physician  pronounced  her 
indisposition  too  slight  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement.  She  then  caused 
it  to  be  intimated  to  Spinola  that  a  certain  entertainment,  frequently 
got  up  by  ardent  gallants,  and  called  "The  Violins,"  would  not  be 
unwelcome  from  him.  Had  the  Marquis  seized  the  suggestion,  as  his 
attentions  gave  some  reason  to  hope,  several  days  would  be  gained ;  but 
Spinola  was  not  to  be  duped,  smiled  sourly,  says  the  recording  gossip, 
and  evaded  the  request.  As  a  final  resource,  d'Estrees  determined, 
however  incomplete  his  arrangements,  to  carry  off  the  lady  that  night. 
And  had  the  secret  only  been  kept,  the  plan  was  a  very  promising  one. 
The  Princess,  who  had  already  entrusted  her  letters  and  trinkets  to 
Bernay,  was  to  issue  from  the  Hotel  d'Orange  in  the  dress  of  a  Fleming — 
which,  as  it  happened  to  include  a  large  and  thick  veil,  was  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  D'Estrees  would  be  close  at  hand,  and  fifteen 
soldiers,  concealed  in  the  neighbouring  alehouses,  would  secure  her 
passage  down  the  street  that  led  to  the  ramparts.  In  these,  a  hole  had 
been  already  bored  ;  ladders,  too,  had  been  placed  in  the  ditch ;  and 
Mannicamp,  a  daring  captain,  at  the  head  of  five -and- twenty  troopers 
— picked  men  and  horses — was  waiting  on  the  other  side.  A  ride 
of  six  leagues  en  croupe  would  bring  them  upon  the  garrison  of  Bocroy, 
which  was  to  cross  the  frontiers  at  nightfall.  And  if  the  pursuit  should 
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press  before  this  great  aid  could  be  reached,  why  then  the  escort  would 
undertake  to  bar  the  way  with  their  swords  quite  long  enough  for  the 
Princess  to  get  clear  off.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
Virey  heard  of  this.  Time  pressed  :  measures  had  to  be  taken  at  once  ; 
nor  was  it  longer  possible  to  withhold  the  secret  from  Conde.  And  no 
sooner  was  it  communicated  than  he  acted  like  one  beside  himself.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  little  less  exasperated,  gathered  his  friends  in  arms  "  to 
take  and  kill  all."  Spinola  also  laid  his  plans  ;  but  rather  more  soberly. 
A  lively  night  was  that  in  Brussels.  Sentinels  paced  up  and  down  on  all 
sides  ;  large  fires  blazed,  and  troops  bivouacked  around  the  Hotel  of 
Orange ;  and  cavalry-pickets,  preceded  by  torches,  patrolled  the  streets. 
Indeed,  the  whole  city  was  in  uproar,  for  it  was  reported,  and  widely 
believed,  that  the  French  King  was  at  the  gates  ;  and  so  he  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  strenuous  opposition  of  his  Ministers.  Fully  confident, 
however,  of  Cceuvres'  success,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  announce  openly 
that,  by  a  certain  hour  on  a  set  day,  the  Princess  would  reach  Paris. 

As  for  the  plotters,  Coeuvres  was  actually  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Princess  when  the  outburst  of  the  tumult  apprised  them  of  their  failure. 
He  managed  to  escape  undiscovered ;  and,  next  day,  with  a  face  of 
brass,  he  appeared  before  the  Archdukes  to  denounce  the  proceedings  of 
the  night  as  uncalled-for,  scandalous,  and  offensive  in  the  extreme  to  the 
majesty  of  France  ;  and  to  close  his  mission,  by  summoning  Conde  in  due 
and  solemn  form  to  return  to  his  duty.  He  was  soon  back  again  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  saluted  as  a  "  sot,"  because  his  edition  of  the  "raptus 
Helenae,"  after  all  his  nourish  of  trumpets,  had  proved  an  utter  failure. 

A  week  subsequently  to  this  stirring  night,  Conde  started  for  Italy,  in 
company  with  Virey  and  Rochefort,  the  Archdukes  binding  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  give  up  the  Princess  without  his  consent.  Why  he  took  this 
course  we  need  not  speculate,  since  it  led  to  no  particular  result.  He 
may  have  retired  in  confidence,  for,  after  the  last  glaring  scandal,  abduc- 
tion was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended ;  or  in  disgust,  caring  little  what 
further  steps  might  be  taken  by  King  or  Princess  ;  or  to  weave  a  web 
of  vengeance,  in  conjunction  with  his  future  host,  Fuentes — the  deadliest 
of  Henri's  numerous  foes. 

The  alert  of  Valentine's  day  was  the  last  open  effort  of  the  King. 
L'Aubespine,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  France,  appeared  indeed  at 
Brussels,  to  demand  the  Princess  in  the  name  of  her  kindred ;  and  the 
lady,  whose  situation — watched,  distrusted,  and  scorned  as  she  found 
herself — must  by  this  time  have  been  well  nigh  intolerable,  seconded 
1'Aubespine  with  all  her  might ;  but,  as  the  Montmorencys  took  good 
care  to  repudiate  in  private  all  that  was  urged  in  their  name  in  public, 
this  mission  also  came  to  nothing. 

May  was  now  at  hand,  and  with  it  the  season  for  action.  The  magni- 
tude of  Henri's  warlike  preparations,  and  still  more  the  nature  of  his 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  France  during  the  strife,  showing 
clearly  that  he  meditated  no  mere  military  promenade,  but  a  long  and 
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serious  conflict,  alarmed  the  Spaniards.  They  lost  no  time  in  declaring 
that  the  Princess  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
accommodation  ;  but  to  their  dismay  the  offer  was  refused  with  contempt. 
Nothing  delayed  the  war  but  the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  to  which  Henri 
had  at  last  submitted,  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  weight  to  her  prospec- 
tive regency.  Two  or  three  days  more  would  bring  that  to  a  close,  and 
then,  completely  unprepared,  the  Habsburgs  would  have  to  encounter 
France  thrice  more  powerful  than  under  Francis  I.,  all  Protestant  Germany, 
Savoy,  Venice,  the  Scandinavian  powers,  Holland,  probably  England,  and 
possibly  the  Pope  himself.  What  was  to  be  anticipated  but  destruction. 
There  was  no  force  to  withstand  the  French  King ;  submission  could  not 
conciliate  him,  nor  the  wiles  of  diplomacy  delay  him.  Nothing  could  arrest 
his  projected  march  but  the  assassin's  knife ;  and  precisely,  in  the  nick  of 
time,  Eavaillac  dealt  the  blow  ! 

The  trial  of  Ravaillac  was  a  mockery.  The  more  important  Spanish 
despatches  of  that  week  have  disappeared.  The  death  of  Henri  was 
succeeded  by  none  of  that  inert  astonishment  which  invariably  results  from 
an  unexpected  catastrophe.  Within  a  few  hours  the  government  and  policy 
of  France  was  rearranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  those  who  had  so  much 
to  dread  from  the  continuance  of  the  old  regime.  What  a  change  from 
the  day  preceding.  Then  the  Habsburgs  were  shuddering  on  the  brink  of 
ruin  ;  the  Queen  felt  her  new  crown  melting  from  her  brow ;  the  great 
seigneurs  saw  no  escape  from  absolute  submission ;  the  Jesuits  dreaded 
the  repetition  on  a  grander  scale  of  the  part  of  Henry  VIII ;  and  the 
vindictive  mistress  saw  a  more  fortunate  fair  rising  to  the  position  which 
herself  had  struggled  so  strenuously  and  so  vainly  to  attain.  "  Yes,"  say 
Cotton,  Epernon,  Concini,  Fuentes,  Medici,  Habsburg,  and  Verneuil,  "the 
stroke  was  suspicious,  we  confess,  and  fearfully  opportune.  But  for  all 
that,  believe  us,  it  was  wholly  and  solely  the  interposition  of  Providence." 
All  very  well,  mesdames  and  messieurs. 

The  Princess  of  Conde  was  not  yet  seventeen,  her  husband  scarce 
twenty-two.  After  the  death  of  Henri  they  fell  out  of  the  world's  notice 
into  comparative  obscurity.  He,  naturally  indignant  at  her  previous 
conduct,  in  his  turn  took  up  the  question  of  divorce  ;  but,  as  was  shown 
by  his  stern  resistance  to  his  great  relative,  and  even  more  by  his  fury  at 
the  alert  of  St.  Valentine,  the  all- conquering  beauty  had  not  failed  to 
vanquish  him.  And  she — her  mischievous  parasites  removed,  and  her 
romantic  illusion  dispersed — was  too  winning  to  remain  long  a  discarded 
wife.  Friends,  too,  interfered :  De  Thou,  Spinola,  and  Virey, — the 
faithful  Virey,  who  lived  long  in  the  honour  and  prosperity  he  merited — 
not  least.  And,  finally,  a  change  of  faction  having  thrown  the  Prince 
into  the  Bastille,  the  Princess  completed  the  reconciliation  by  insisting 
on  sharing  his  long,  and  otherwise  dreary  captivity,  during  which  their 
children,  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Longueville  and  the  "  Great  Conde," 
were  born. 
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WHEN  first  emigrants  from  Europe  began  to  seek  a  home  in  America, 
they  were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness*  by  the  aborigines.  It  was 
not  until  the  interests  of  the  settlers  and  the  natives  began  to  clash  that 
war  ensued.  How  bloody  and  how  cruel  was  that  war  let  the  early  annals 
of  our  American  colonies  relate.  Yery  early  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  laws  were  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  extensive 
tracts  of  land  were  marked  out  as  "reservations"  for  the  natives,  who 
were  being  rapidly  crowded  out  of  their  hunting-grounds.  The  theory 
of  the  Government  was  sufficiently  just.  Every  inch  of  land  was  recog- 
nized as  the  Indian's  birthright,  and  was  bought  from  him,  after  elaborate 
treaties.  The  amount  agreed  upon  as  the  price  was  funded  for  the  use 
of  the  tribe,  who  either  received  the  interest  upon  it  annually  in  money 
or  goods,  or  were  paid  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years,  after  the  expiry  of 
which  it  was  calculated  that  they  would  have  acquired  the  arts  of  peace 
and  have  settled  down  as  civilized  beings.  The  country  was  divided  into 
"superintendences,"*  each  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent.  In 
each  department  are  several  agencies,  under  the  direction  of  an  agent,  or 
sub -agent,  each  in  his  turn  having  the  control  of  officers,  varying  in 
number  according  to  the  character  or  importance  of  the  agency.  How- 
ever, on  most  "reservations"  are  to  be  found  a  physician,  a  farmer, 
a  saw  and  flour  miller,  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  beside  schools  and 
missionaries,  the  latter  being  usually  more  or  less  supported  by  various 
philanthropic  associations,  though  assisted  and  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  agent.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  department  or  bureau  is  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  resident  at  Washington,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Every  year 
this  functionary  (who  probably  has  never  seen  an  Indian  except  when  a 
deputation  or  two  have  chanced  to  arrive  at  Washington  on  business  of 
their  tribe,)  issues  a  copious  report  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  which  he  is 
the  official  head,  containing  the  various  returns  of  the  agents  and  other 
officers.  This  document  is  delightful  reading  for  philanthropists.  Every- 
thing is  so  pleasant ;  all  is  prosperous  and  happy.  There  may  be  hitches 

*  The  present  superintendencies  are —  Washington,  comprising  Washington  Terri- 
tory; Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho  and 
Montana  (each  of  these  embracing  the  State  or  Territory  named);  the  Southern 
Superintendences,  comprising  the  Indian  Territory  proper,  west  of  the  Mississippi ; 
Central  Superintendency  (Omaha,  Missouri,  &c.)  ;  Northern  Superintendence  (Lake 
Superior,  &c.)  ;  Green  Say  (foot  of  Lake  Michigan)  ;  Mackinac;  and  last,  New  York 
Superintendency. 
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here  and  there,  but  these  are  not  the  fault  of  the  Government,  but  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  and  of  certain  wicked  men,  "  enemies  of  the  Govern- 
ment "  and  disloyal,  who  represent  to  the  benighted  savages  that  a 
paternal  Government  is  not  all  it  is  alleged  to  be  in  the  reports,  and  that 
its  servants  are  not  models  of  honesty  and  official  uprightness.  And  yet, 
after  all,  there  must  be  something  in  these  representations,  for  the  Indian 
department  is  a  perfect  synonym  for  incapacity  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  jocular  senator  recently  described  a  certain  gentleman  as  "  that  noblest, 
but  at  the  same  time  rarest,  work  of  God — an  honest  Indian  agent!" 
Instead  of  the  agents  being  selected  from  a  class  intimately  acquainted 
with  Indian  ways,  and  distinguished  for  probity  in  their  dealings,  they 
are  appointed  with  a  view  to  political  purposes.  The  result  is  that  at 
the  usual  quadrennial  sweep  of  offices,  the  commissioner,  agents,  super- 
intendents, and  every  other  official  are  all  appointed  in  an  exact  ratio 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  "wrought  for  the  party,"  and  more 
especially  for  the  President  then  in  power.  Yet  they  are  not  paid  highly. 
The  superintendent,  on  an  average,  receives  only  3,000  dollars  per  annum, 
and  the  agents  only  1,500  dollars,  all  in  greenbacks.  These,  at  the  current 
rates,  are  by  no  means  extravagant  salaries,  more  especially  when  the 
expense  of  everything  in  the  distant  localities  where  they  are  expected 
to  fix  their  residences  is  duly  considered.  Yet  for  these  pittances  educated 
men  are  found  to  leave  their  comfortable  homes  and  take  up  their  abodes 
— often  without  their  families — on  some  wild  Indian  reservation ;  and  to 
make  it  pay.  "Do  you  think,"  an  official  once  said  to  me,  "that  I 
would  give  up  my  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco,  worth  anyhow  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  come  up  to  this  one-horse  agency  for  fifteen 
hundred  ?  I  guess  not !  "  Generally  speaking,  the  agent  is  quite  ignorant 
of  Indians  or  Indian  character,  but  he  is  a  good  "wire-puller,"  and  that 
is  enough.  He  now  repays  himself  for  his  labour,  expenditure,  and 
sacrifices.  All  the  annuities  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sioner, whose  creatures  and  friends  the  superintendents  generally  are. 
If  not,  a  common  interest  unites  them.  It  is  only  a  few  of  the  more 
civilized  tribes,  such  as  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees,  who  receive  their 
annuities  in  money.  Nearly  all  of  the  tribes  are  paid  in  goods ;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  tribe  living  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  wooded 
country,  subsisting  by  salmon-fishing  and  beaver  or  marten  trapping, 
obtain  their  annuities  in  agricultural  implements,  while  the  agriculturalists 
receive  fish-hooks  and  salmon-spears  ! 

Contracts  are  invited  by  the  superintendent  for  the  supply  of  these 
articles,  it  being  an  understood  thing  that  the  "  lowest,  or  any  contract  is 
not  necessarily  received."  The  superintendent's,  or  agent's  friends 
compete  ;  their  contract  at  a  high  figure  is  taken  ;  but  though  they  supply 
vouchers  to  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  prices  stated  in  their  contracts, 
the  agent  is  not  required  to  disburse  funds  to  the  amount  vouched  for. 
The  difference  is  divided  between  the  agent  and  his  friends.  This  is 
called  "  pickings  "  in  some  places;  plain  "stealings"  in  others.  Then, 
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again,  it  is  seldoin  that  one -half  the  goods  are  distributed  to  the  Indians  ; 
the  remainder  is  disposed  of  for  the  agent's  own  advantage.     The  Indians, 
when  they  grumble  at  the  short  supply,  are  told,  in  the  usual  stereotyped 
speech,  "  that  their  great  father  in  Washington  is  now  very  poor ;   he  has 
had  to  fight  against  bad  men,  so  that  he  cannot  send  as  much  to  his  red 
children  as  before."     A  moody  notion  settles  down  in  the  Indian's  mind 
that  he  has  been  swindled,  and  this  idea  in  time  bears  sad  fruit.     Not 
unfrequently  the  goods  are  sent   to   the  Pacific  seaboard  directly  from 
New  York.     In  that  case  rumour  (which  sometimes  does  not  lie)  declares 
that  the  peculations  commence  in  Washington.     At  all  events,  the  present 
writer  happened  to  visit  a  reservation  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  when  a  Senatorial  Commission  was  examining  into  the  alleged 
frauds  of  the  then  head  of  the  Indian  bureau.     With  the  frankness  of  their 
nation  the  Commissioners  were  good  enough  to  afford  him  information 
regarding  some  of  the  results  of  their  investigation.    Calicoes  were  invoiced 
at  high  prices ;  but  it  was  proved  that  better  could  have  been  bought  at 
the  same  price  directly  in  San  Francisco  without  any  charge  for  freight. 
Shovels  were  lying  about  the  Indians'  lodges,  marked  in  the  sworn  invoice 
as  cast-steel,  which,  on  being  used,  doubled  up  at  once  and  proved  to  be 
made  of  sheet  iron.     Altogether  it  was  discovered  that  this  official,  during 
one  year  of  his  term  of  office,  had  defrauded  the  Indian  Department  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  dollars.     The  Honourable  Senators  apparently  looked 
upon  the  discovery  as  a  matter  of  course.      He  was  a  political  enemy, 
however,  and  such  "smartness"  could  not  go  unpunished.     Accordingly, 
on  a  hint  being  given  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  he  was  pleased  to  resign 
his  office,  but  not  his  plunder.     The  goods  sent  are  generally  all  sorts  of 
unsaleable  articles  which  can  be  bought  cheaply  at  auctions  about  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  the  Government  being  charged  the  full  price.     For 
instance,  I  remember  that,  on  one  reservation,  every  Indian  received  a 
soldier's  coat  of  the  most  antique  fashion,  stock  and  all.      Now  these 
aborigines  were  in  the  habit  of  appearing  in  a  costume  of  the  lightest  and 
most  limited  kind,  and  accordingly  they  sold  what  was  invoiced  to  the 
department  at  seven  dollars  for  fifty  cents  to  the  neighbouring  back-woods- 
men.    Again,  for  the  benefit  of  those  ethnologists  who  may  be  induced 
to  quote  official  reports  for  the  census  of  the  Indian  tribes,  I  may  mention 
that  Indians  on  reservations  never  decrease  in  number.     In  fact  they  rather 
increase,  according  to  the  official  reports,  though  matter-of-fact  travellers 
see  on  every  hand  that  they  are  rapidly  being  decimated.     However,  the 
agent,  like  a  Mexican  campaigner,  who  always  draws  rations  and  pay  for 
a  battalion,  no  matter  how  few  his  followers,  regularly  accepts  the  annuities 
for  all  of  them,  year  after  year. 

This  system  of  peculation  even  extends  to  the  subordinates.  Not 
very  long  ago  I  happened  to  be  present  at  the  signing  of  one  of  the 
endless,  and  endlessly  broken,  "treaties  of  eternal  peace  and  amity" 
made  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  wildest  tribes,  which 
had  for  more  than  eight  years  been  at  continual  warfare  with  the 
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whites.  The  scene  was  a  wild  valley  within  the  shadow  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  filled  with  the  horses  and  wigwams  of  the  assembled  tribes- 
men. The  Commissioners,  escorted  by  a  body  of  dragoons,  were  there 
in  solemn  council,  and,  one  after  another,  the  native  chiefs  affixed 
their  marks  to  a  document,  the  contents  of  which  were  explained 
to  them.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was  riding  through  the  encampments 
with  an  official  of  the  Indian  department,  one  of  those  wandering-eyed 
Yankees  who  have  been  not  inaptly  described  as  "  for  ever  looking  about 
for  something  to  patent  and  make  250,000  dollars  by."  Suddenly  his 
eyes  lightened  on  a  splendid  mule,  and  close  by  an  Indian  sitting  at  the 
base  of  a  tree  smoking.  "Whose  is  that  mule  ?"  he  asked.  "Mine," 
was  the  rather  sulky  reply.  "Well,  look  you  here,"  said  the  official; 
"you  know  very  well  that  you  stole  that  mule  from  the  whites,  and 
that  by  the  treaty  and  stipulations  which  you  as  one  of  the  chiefs  have 
signed,  you  have  agreed  to  give  up  all  property  stolen  from  the  whites, 
under  pain  of  losing  your  share  of  the  annuity  next  year.  Now  I  won't 
be  so  hard  on  you  as  that.  See,  I  will  give  you  an  order  on  the 
trader  for  twenty  dollars  for  the  mule  and  say  nothing  about  it !  "  The 
Indian's  eyes  absolutely  flamed  as  the  man  spoke,  but  he  saw  that  he  was 
outwitted,  and  accordingly  took  the  twenty  dollars  for  a  mule  worth  at 
least  250.  I  remarked  to  my  friend  that  this  was  "  rather  smart  practice." 
"Wai,  yes,"  was  the  rejoinder,  as  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction  he  cut 
a  chew  of  tobacco,  "  it  is  raythery  colonel ;  but  one  has  to  be  smart.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  in  your  part  of  the  country,  but  in  our'n,  '  the 
longest  pole  knocks  down  the  persimmons.'*  And  tell  ye  what,  it  takes  a 
tol'ble  long  pole  to  make  a  livin'  in  the  Indian  department.  But  I  guess 
I  ain't  done  so  bad  for  the  Injun.  Ef  that  old  cuss  the  superintendent 
hed  come  along  he  would  immediately,  with  a  long  lectur'  on  the  sinful- 
ness  of  his  ways,  hev  taken  that  mule  from  the  critter — confiscated  it. 
Then,  with  a  face  as  long  as  a  fence -rail,  he  would  hev  marked  down  in 
the  books,  '  Bought  a  mule  for  the  use  of  the  department,  250  dollars.' 
Then,  arter  a  while,  he  would  hev  sold  it,  and  accounted  for  the  loss  by 
marking  opposite  the  first  transaction,  *  Stolen  by  the  Shoshones,  in  a 
raid  on  the  Reservation,  Augt.  14,'  which,  you  will  per-ceive,  makes  a 
clear  profit  to  the  godly  old  sinner  of  500  dollars  cash.  Oh  !  I  guess,"  he 
continued,  laughing,.  "  I've  done  a  philanthropic  turn.  Guess  I've  got 
religion,  and  '11  turn  Church  member  when  I  get  to  hum.  Why,  a  hull 
team  o'  parsons,  and  a  meetin'-house  to  let,  ain't  a  patch  on  this  child !  " 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  honest  agents  exist,  but  they  are  so  excep- 
tional that  I  must  speak  of  the  body  generally.  I  am  well  aware  that 
General  Grant,  who  lived  long  on  the  frontier,  is  so  impressed  with  the 

*  The  persimmon-tree  is  found  throughout  the  United  States  south  of  latitude  42°. 
the  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  powerfully  astringent  when  green  j 
but  when  fully  ripe,  the  pulp  becomes  soft,  palatable,  and  very  sweet.  "  The  longest 
pole  knocks  down  the  persimmons,"  is  a  proverbial  saying,  meaning  that  the  strongest 
party  gains  the  day. — Bartktfs  Dictionary  of  Americanisms. 
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rascality  of  the  present  administration,  that  he  has  tried  the  experiment 
of  setting  the  Quakers  to  look  after  the  Indians.  But  this  is  in  only  one  or 
two  places  near  the  Missouri.  In  other  localities  the  old  system  prevails  ; 
and  even  were  it  changed,  the  scars  of  the  wounds  it  has  inflicted  yet 
remain,  are  producing  and  will  produce  evil  for  long  to  come. 

"  But  surely  the  Government  cannot  know  of  this,"  some  one 
remarks.  Perhaps  not  officially ;  but  still  if  they  are  ignorant,  it  is  from 
no  want  of  having  the  abuses  of  the  department  continually  forced  upon 
their  notice  by  scathing  leaders  in  the  newspapers  ;  by  caricatures,  more 
truthful  than  witty,  in  the  comic  journals  ;  even  by  official  reports  of  their 
own  agents.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  so  scandalously  notorious  were  this 
and  other  similar  departments  becoming,  that  a  special  inquiry  was  ordered 
to  be  made  into  their  working.  The  Commissioner  happily  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  gentleman  placed  in  his  situa? 
tion  to  ,tell  the  truth,  rather  than  fill  a  few  sheets  of  foolscap  with  a 
number  of  meaningless  platitudes  about  the  "good  of  the  Commonwealth " 
or  the  "efficiency  of  the  public  service."  His  report  I  have  at  this 
moment  before  me,  and  certainly  it  is  a  plain-spoken  document,  telling 
some  unpleasant  truths.  It  shows  how  there  were  rather  more  than 
100,000  Indians  in  California  alone  when  that  State  was  first  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1849,  and  that  these,  under  the  care  of  a  paternal 
Government,  have  now  dwindled  away  to  some  30,000  miserable  wretches* 
The  wine-growers  of  Port  Angelos  helped  the  process  of  diminution,  by 
employing  the  aborigines  in  their  vineyards,  and  paying  them  in  brandy 
on  the  Saturday  night.  The  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
employed  them  during  the  harvest  season ;  but,  so  soon  as  the  crops  were 
secure,  dismissed  them  with  a  shirt  and  a  blanket,  to  live  in  the  woods  as 
best  they  might.  Many  died  of  starvation,  and  not  a  few  were  slaughtered 
by  the  indignant  settlers,  for  venturing  to  help  themselves  to  refuse  por- 
tions of  the  crop  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground,  or  on 
the  general  principle  that,  as  they  had  nothing  to  live  on,  they  must 
subsist  by  stealing  cattle.  "  It  may  be  said,"  remarks  this  outspoken 
Commissioner,  "  that  these  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  but  if  ever 
an  Indian  was  fully  and  honestly  paid  for  his  labour  by  a  white  settler,  it 
was  not  my  luck  to  hear  of  it ;  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence."  Now  these  poor  Indians  were  very  ignorant,  and 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  general  welfare.  They  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  proper  "  settling 
up  "  of  the  country,  to  take  possession  of  their  homes  without  recom- 
pence,  to  rob  them  of  their  wives  and  children,  kill  them  in  every 
cowardly  and  barbarous  manner  that  could  be  devised ;  and,  when  this  was 
impracticable,  drive  them  out  of  the  way  as  far  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
a  few  of  them  occasionally  rallied,  and  inflicted  severe  punishment  upon 
their  oppressors.  But,  as  valuable  voters  were  not  to  be  lost  to  the 
Government  side  in  this  manner,  dragoons,  mountain-howitzers,  sabres, 
and  other  lethal  weapons  were  employed  with  cruel  and  fatal  effect  against 
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these  "  digger  Indians,"  who  had  but  bows  and  arrows  to  defend  their 
naked  bodies  with.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  professedly  pacific.  It  was  not  intended  to  destroy  any  more 
Indians  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the 
honest  yeomanry  of  Alta  California  to  the  State.  Treaties  were  entered 
into,  therefore,  and  large  sums  voted  for  the  benefit  of  the  discomfited 
savages ;  reservations  of  land  were  set  aside  for  their  use,  to  the  extent  of 
some  25,000  acres ;  seeds  were  purchased  to  plant  this  land,  as  well  as 
agricultural  implements,  medicines,  and  clothing  to  a  large  extent.  All 
looked  splendidly — on  paper. 

The  Commissioner  presumes  that  when  the  Government  read  the 
vouchers  for  these  articles,  as  well  as  for  the  potatoes,  beans,  and  cattle 
that  appeared  so  frequently  in  the  accounts,  they  comforted  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  "  clothing  the  naked  and  feeding  the 
hungry."  It  is,  however,  shown  with  truthful  sarcasm  that  the  blankets 
were  very  thin,  and  cost  much  money  in  proportion  to  their  value.  The 
medicines  were  abundant — in  the  returns.  The  Commissioner  found  that 
in  practice  the  treatment  of  the  sick  was  not  very  scientific  or  satisfactory. 
When  any  one  was  afflicted  with  a  scorbutic  complaint  he  was  sent  out 
to  the  hills  to  graze.  The  Commissioner  was  assured  on  one  reserva- 
tion that  spring  grass  acted  like  a  charm  on  the  native  constitution.  It 
was  also  found  that  large  supplies  of  potatoes  were  purchased  in  San 
Francisco,  at  a  price  (according  to  the  vouchers)  rather  more  than  double 
that  they  could  have  been  bought  for  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
reservation.  The  land  was,  in  the  main,  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agents,  whose  duties  were  almost  confined  to  acting  at  "  conven- 
tions," "caucuses,"  and  in  political  wire-pulling  generally.  The  Indians 
preferred  to  take  their  chance  in  the  mountains.  This,  however,  was  not 
to  be  permitted.  As  long  as  they  served  the  purposes  of  the  agents, 
they  could  not  enjoy  the  poor  privilege  of  finding  a  living  for  themselves. 
Troops  were  employed  to  bring  them  to  a  right  sense  of  the  privileges  of 
civilization.  These  reservations  cost  250,000  dollars  a  year,  and  yet  the 
Indians  were  more  troublesome  to  the  whites  than  before.  Thereupon, 
the  settlers  took  the  matter  in  their  own  hands ;  and,  while  a  number  of 
Indians  were  peacefully  living  near  Humboldt  Bay,  these  humane  frontier- 
men  fell  upon  them  in  a  body  one  night,  shot  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  they  could  at  the  first  onslaught,  and  cut  the  throats  of  the 
remainder.  Few  escaped.  These,  and  many  such  details,  may  be  found 
in  the  Commissioner's  report ;  and  yet  it  has  to  be  stated  that,  a  few 
mornings  after  the  issue  of  this  plain-spoken  document,  he  received  a 
letter  informing  him  that  "the  Government  was  pleased  to  dispense 
with  his  services."  It  is  more  gratifying  to  record  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  rewarded  his  honesty  by  appointing  him  to  a  diplomatic  post  of 
an  important  character. 

The  "  land  question  "  is  being  continually  dragged  into  the  discus- 
sion of  Indian  affairs.  The  fact,  however,  is  that,  as  land,  the  Indian 
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recognizes  no  proprietary  right  in  the  soil.  He  merely  values  it  as  a 
hunting-ground,  the  fishing  tribes  caring  nothing  for  it  whatever — so 
long  as  their  salmon- streams  are  left  undisturbed.  It  is  merely  from 
seeing  the  whites  so  anxious  to  acquire  it  that  the  natives  have  been  led  to 
set  any  value  upon  the  soil  whatever.  The  Indian  can  rarely  be  induced 
to  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  The  tillage  of  the  soil  he  has  been  bred  to 
look  upon  as  degrading,  and  the  work  of  women.  He  is  too  indolent  and 
has  too  little  prevision  to  patiently  tend  flocks,  and  herds,  and  crops. 
He  will  work  laboriously  at  a  lodge,  in  hunting,  in  paddling,  and  at  any 
other  occupation,  but  then  he  must  have  a  time  of  indolence.  Even 
as  an  agricultural  labourer  he  will  work  under  surveillance  steadily  enough 
for  a  while,  (if  in  that  part  of  the  country  he  has  no  tillage  himself, 
and  has  not  learned  therefore  to  despise  such  work,)  but  no  sooner  has  he 
earned  enough  to  gratify  some  temporary  whim,  than  he  will  break  off  and 
announce  that  he  "  wants  a  long  sleep."  Again,  he  has  no  heart  to 
settle  to  agriculture  on  the  reservations.  No  sooner  are  things  getting 
into  order,  than  the  white  settlements  crowd  around  him,  and  his  land 
and  "improvements"  begin  to  be  valued  and  coveted  by  his  neigh- 
bours. Excuses  for  displacing  him  are  soon  found,  and  again  he  is 
removed  elsewhere.  The  transaction  is  rather  profitable  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  for  while  the  settlers  pay  to  the  authorities  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  acre,  the  average  prices  paid  to  the  Indians  have  been 
but  from  half  a  cent  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  Only,  a  few  years 
ago  the  whole  of  the  Indian  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  New 
York  (who  are  nearly  all  civilized)  and  a  few  about  the  Lakes,  were 
removed  beyond  the  Mississippi :  and  now,  again,  there  is  a  talk  of 
11  locating"  the  whole  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  somewhere 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains — regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  tribes  are 
different  in  character,  and  imbued  with  traditional  hatred  of  each  other. 
This  removal  is  causing  the  Indians  to  lose  all  faith  in  the  Government. 
Treaties  are  made  only  to  be  broken ;  and  at  last,  in  terror  of  another 
removal,  in  blind  ignorance  of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  whites,  they 
seek  to  stop  the  spread  of  immigration  by  desolating  the  frontier,  and  in 
their  desperation  sparing  no  one.  The  Indian  has  thus  little  chance  of 
learning  the  advantages  of  civilization.  No  sooner  is  a  white  population, 
from  whom  he  might — amid  much  evil  no  doubt — learn  many  of  the  arts 
of  civilization,  gathering  in  his  vicinity,  than  he  is  hurried  off  elsewhere 
to  found  a  new  home  for  himself.  In  his  room  come  white  men,  who 
plough  up  his  pleasant  places,  destroy  his  sacred  graves,  and  toss  about 
his  father's  bones,  or  label  them  as  "  ethnological  specimens  "  in  museums. 
Not  a  few  Indian  wars  have  thus  arisen.  The  attempt  to  remove  the 
Seminoles  from  their  own  country  of  Florida,  cost  the  United  States 
upwards  of  50,000,000  dollars  of  treasure,  beside  blood  and  prestige 
beyond  estimate.  When  the  warlike  Comanches  attempted  agriculture, 
they  were  driven  away  by  the  " Texan  Rangers;"  and  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye,  at  the  present  moment,  an  honest  Indian  of  my  acquaintance, 
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who,  urged  by  some  friendly  whites,  abandoned  his  savage  ways,  cultivated 
a  little  farm,  and  soon  became  prosperous.  His  property,  however,  excited 
the  cupidity  of  some  scoundrels,  who  drove  him  off  and  took  possession 
of  it  without  the  slightest  recompence  to  him.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
was  applied  to ;  but  it  was  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  The  Indian  had 
no  vote.  The  newspapers,  who  should  have  defended  the  poor  fellow, 
only  laughed  at  the  whole  affair.  He  didn't  advertise  in  or  subscribe  to 
their  journals,  while  his  enemies  did ;  and  so  the  poor  man,  disheartened, 
went  away  back  to  savagedom  again.  I  was  once  travelling  in  a  wild  and 
little-explored  part  of  the  western  portion  of  America,  when  our  party 
came  upon  an  Indian  village.  We  were  at  once  informed  civilly  but 
firmly  that  we  could  go  no  further.  Our  naturalist  was  even  hindered 
from  picking  up  specimens.  "It  is  always  the  way,"  the  old  chief 
said,  "with  you  white  people.  First  come  men  like  you,  who  are  kind 
and  give  us  presents,*  and  gather  flowers  and  stones ;  then  come  others 
who  look  through  things, | — one  party  of  them  from  the  cold  side  {  of 
the  sky,  and  another  party  from  the  warm  side.§  «  This  is  my  country,' 
one  says,  and  '  this  is  mine,'  another  says  ;  but  the  poor  Indian  has  none 
at  all.  After  a  while  come  men  with  ploughs  and  axes,  and  build  houses, 
and  soldiers  force  us  away.  No,  no ;  go  back  again."  The  poor  old 
man  doubtless  referred  to  the  British  and  American  Northern  Boundary 
Commission,  and  in  his  quaint  way  exactly  described  the  operations  of 
that  body.  Did  space  permit,  this  question  of  "  the  Father's  hunting- 
grounds"  and  "  going  to  the  setting  sun,"  as  romance- writers  have 
delighted  to  style  it,  could  be  illustrated  almost  ad  infinitum.  It  would 
require  a  volume  to  narrate  the  sad  story  of  the  frontierman's  aggressions 
on  the  Indians,  and  even  then  only  a  portion  could  be  told.  An  Indian 
looks  upon  an  outrage  upon  one  of  his  race  by  a  white  man  as  a  wrong 
done  to  his  ivhole  tribe  by  the  entire  nation  to  which  this  white  man 
belongs,  and  accordingly  revenges  the  injury  done  to  the  tribe  by  indis- 
criminate revenge  on  the  whites  as  a  body.  Thus  the  "  Rogue  River 
war,"  which  for  long  desolated  Oregon,  originated,  the  present  writer  has 
reason  to  know,  in  a  shameful  assault  upon  an  Indian  woman  by  a  soldier 
who  met  her  on  the  trail  near  Fort  Lane.  On  the  woman  threatening  to 
inform  the  commanding  officer,  the  brutal  rascal  shot  her  and  her  mother 
who  was  with  her,  and  left  their  bodies  on  the  path,  with  the  infant  she 
was  carrying  crying  by  her  side.  Just  then  some  Indians  came  in  sight. 
The  soldier  escaped ;  but,  enraged  beyond  reason,  the  savages  fell  on  the 
white  settlements,  and  before  evening  the  smoke  of  a  dozen  desolated 
hearths  told  the  tale  of  vengeance.  Then  commenced  a  war  of  reprisals, 
cruel  on  both  sides.  The  "Fight  on  Cow  Creek,"  which,  at  the  time, 
made  much  stir  in  the  papers,  was  in  reality  only  a  cold-blooded  butchery 
by  some  white  wretches  who  inveigled  some  defenceless  Indians  into  a 
log-hut,  and  then  slaughtered  them.  Old  Tecompse,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
anxious  to  stand  aloof,  took  a  party  of  his  braves  and  withdrew  to  the 
*  Explorers  and  scientific  travellers,  f  Surveyors.  J  The  North.  §  The  South. 
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mountains,  returning  on  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  Again, 
when  troubles  broke  out,  he  retired  to  live  in  peace  among  his  own  people  ; 
but  a  party  of  ruffians  sought  him  in  his  retreat,  and  pretending  friend- 
ship obtained  hospitality.  Straightway  they  shot  their  hosts  down  with 
revolvers.  The  old  man  escaped  himself,  and  when  I  last  saw  him  he 
complained  bitterly  of  his  treatment.  "  When  I  fought  my  people  were 
killed  ;  when  I  was  at  peace  they  were  also  killed.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 
The  "  digger  Indians  "  in  the  California  mountains — the  weakest  and  least 
offensive  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  American  continent — have  been,  and 
are  even  yet  shot  down  like  rabbits.  The  Californian  rancheros,  or  farmers, 
were  regularly  in  the  habit  of  hunting  these  poor  wretches,  in  order  to  lead 
them  into  slavery.  Even  when  the  United  States  Government  obtained 
possession  of  the  country,  things  were  not  very  much  improved.  The 
legislature  passed  what  was  called  "  The  Apprenticeship  Act,"  by  which 
Indian  children  could  be  apprenticed  to  farmers  until  they  attained  a 
certain  age.  The  end  of  this  was  that  the  severest  cruelties  were  exer- 
cised, and  the  unfortunate  "  apprentices  "  became,  in  reality,  slaves. 

An  Indian  rarely  or  ever  forgets  or  forgives  an  injury,  nor  can  he 
make  any  allowance  for  accidents.  A  Frenchman  of  my  acquaintance 
was  out  "  fire  -hunting"  one  night,  and  as  he  waved  the  pan  of  fire  round 
to  attract  the  deer,  he  saw  what  he  took  to  be  a  pair  of  eyes  peering  at 
him  through  the  branches.  He  instantly  fired,  but  was  horrified  to  find 
that  he  had  shot  an  Indian  well  known  to  him.  Much  distressed,  he  put 
the  body  into  his  canoe,  and  paddled  to  the  lodge  of  the  dead  man's 
brother,  to  whom  he  explained  the  accident.  The  Indian  said  nothing, 
but  merely  walked  into  his  lodge,  took  his  musket,  and  shot  the  French- 
man dead.  With  an  Indian,  the  law  of  reprisal  is  a  moral  and  legal 
canon.  He  demands  blood  for  blood ;  and  if  the  immediate  offender 
cannot  be  got  at,  then  he  will  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  family,  or  even 
tribe,  to  which  he  belongs.  If  a  white  man  has  killed  an  Indian,  he  will 
kill  the  first  white  man  who  falls  into  his  power,  and  hence  the  endless 
vendettas  of  the  frontier,  often  culminating  in  long-protracted  wars.  An 
Indian  will  have  received  an  injury,  fancied  or  real,  and  years  may  go  by, 
and  the  whole  affair  seems  to  be  forgotten,  until  something  occurs  to  stir 
up  all  the  savage  venom  of  his  nature.  Indians  have  been  known  to  go  on 
long  war- excursions,  sometimes  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  to  return  home 
without  a  single  trophy  of  their  prowess, — perhaps  with  a  loss  of  some  of 
their  number.  It  is  then  dangerous  for  a  white  man  travelling  on  the 
prairies  to  meet  them ;  for  the  opportunity  of  easily  acquiring  a  scalp  and  of 
escaping  the  disgrace  of  returning  empty-handed,  is  hard  to  forego.  Hence 
many  of  the  almost  unaccountable  murders  on  the  prairies.  I  have  not,  of 
course,  taken  into  account  the  effects  of  drunkenness — now  almost  universal 
among  tribes  near  the. frontier — in  causing  murders,  because  drunkenness 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Indians.  I  remember  hearing  an  old  Indian  woman 
relating  how  whisky- selling  whites  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  "  When 
an  Indian,"  the  old  squaw  remarked,  "gets  drunk,  he  whips  his  wife, 
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Now,  the  wife  hates  the  trader  who  has  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  as  the 
men  are  getting  sober,  she  says  to  them,  '  Why  don't  you  kill  that  dog  of  a 
white  man,  and  take  his  scalp  and  goods  ?  Your  father  would  have  done 
so ;  but  ah  !  he  was  a  man.  There  are  no  men  now ; '  "  and  so  on.  The 
sneers  have  frequently  the  desired  effect.  The  Indian  at  first  welcomes  the 
white  to  his  country.  He  has  beads,  and  blankets,  calico,  knives,  powder, 
and,  perhaps — rum.  But,  after  a  while,  the  host  finds  he  has  entertained 
a  viper ;  and  then  he  tries,  but  tries  in  vain,  to  be  rid  of  him.  Old 
Kakalatza,  a  chief  of  Tsamena,  used  to  say  to  me,  "  Had  you  white  men 
no  good  land  of  your  own  that  you  came  here  ?  When  first  you  came,  we 
gave  you  land  to  build  a  house  and  grow  potatoes,  but  now  you  are  taking 
everything,  and  becoming  our  masters.  Who  made  you  our  masters  ? 
You  erect  mills  on  the  streams,  so  that  the  salmon  come  up  no  longer. 
Your  axes,  cutting  down  big  trees,  ring  so  through  the  woods  that  the 
deer  flee  to  the  mountains.  But  you  have  cattle,  and  care  nothing  for 
deer  and  salmon.  You  take  our  women  for  wives,  and  then  send  them 
back  disgraced  to  their  tribe  when  they  get  old.  And  yet,  if  we  come 
into  your  towns,  and  take  a  glass  of  whisky  to  keep  our  hearts  up,  you 
put  us  into  the  strong-house.  What  do  you  white  men  want  ?  " 

Even  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  to  protect  or  to  punish  the  Indians, 
as  may  be,  recruited  as  they  are  from  the  rough  frontier  class,  are  not  a 
whit  better  disposed  towards  them  than  are  the  other  whites.  I  have  before 
me  a  report  of  Agent  J.  B.  Hoffman,  of  the  Ponca  Reservation,  in  which 
he  states  that  a  party  of  soldiers  came  to  an  Indian  camp,  were  hospitably 
received,  and  then  grossly  insulted  the  squaws,  threatening  them  with 
revolvers.  The  Indians,  becoming  alarmed,  fled,  when  the  soldiers 
fired  on  them,  cut  up  the  lodges,  and  destroyed  everything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  They  then  pursued  the  fugitives,  shot  a  woman  with 
a  child  on  her  back,  "  putting  two  balls  through  the  child's  thigh,  one 
of  which  passed  through  the  mother's  side."  They  also,  among  other 
murders,  shot  three  unoffending  and  defenceless  women  and  a  little  girl. 
The  agent  concludes  by  saying  that,  though  three  months  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  represented  the  matter  to  the  commanding  officer,  nothing 
had  been  done,  and  the  Indians  were  in  such  a  state  of  temper  that  he 
could  not  be  responsible  for  their  good  behaviour.  * 

Again,  I  turn  up  the  minutes  of  a  court-martial  on  one  "  Captain 
John  T.  Hill,  U.S.A.,"  commanding  a  troop  of  United  States  dragoons, 
who  was  tried  for  barbarously  murdering  an  Indian  child.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the 
service,  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Alcatraz  one  month  I  To  the  credit  of 
the  general  commanding  the  department,  he  animadverted  most  severely 
on  the  sentence,  and  refused  to  approve  of  it — adding,  "  There  have 
been  many  atrocities  committed  in  this  land,  by  both  the  white  and  red 
man,  with,  and  many  times  without,  provocation  to  justify  or  palliate 
them  ;  but  it  is  believed,  this  is  the  only  occasion  where  a  person 
*  Commissioner's  Report,  1862,  p.  2Q5. 
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holding  the  honourable  position  of  captain  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  party  to  the  cold  and  deliberate  killing  of  a 
child ;  and  among  the  files  of  military  justice  at  Washington,  where  the 
proceedings  of  this  case  are  soon*  to  find  their  place,  it  will,  it  is  believed, 
stand  alone  as  the  most  atrocious  act  on  record  committed  by  an  officer ; 
an  atrocity  of  which  he  was  convicted,  and  for  which,  to  the  reproach 
of  the  military  service,  he  was  not  punished." 

These  are  the  comments  of  Major  General  M'Dowell.  But,  of  all 
the  military  outrages  upon  the  Indians  I  ever  heard  of,  the  achievements 
of  one  "Colonel  Chevington,"  of  Colorado  Territory,  surpass  all.  There 
need  be  no  delicacy  about  publishing  his  name  and  deeds,  for  he  was 
notorious  enough  for  a  season,  and  the  records  of  his  exploits  I  take  from 
an  officially  published  document.*  When  the  last  "  Indian  war"  was  in 
force  in  Colorado,  a  large  number  of  friendly  Cheyennes,  by  permission  of 
the  general  commanding,  were  allowed,  in  order  to  be  out  of  harm's  way, 
to  camp  at  a  place  called  Sand  Creek.  There,  in  fancied  security,  they 
remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  colonel,  who  fell  upon  them  with 
the  utmost  barbarity.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately 
massacred.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  Indians  were  flying  over  the  plain  in 
terror  and  confusion.  A  few,  who  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves  under 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood,  offering  but  a  feeble 
resistance.  From  the  sucking  babe  to  the  old  warrior  all  who  were  over- 
taken were  deliberately  murdered.  "  No  attempt  was  made  to  restrain 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  soldiers ;  the  officers  standing  by  and  witnessing 
these  acts  without  one  word  of  reproof,  if  they  did  not  incite  their  com- 
mission. For  more  than  two  hours  the  work  of  murder  and  barbarity 
was  continued,  until  more  than  one  hundred  dead  bodies,  three-fourths 
of  them  women  and  children,  lay  on  the  plain  as  evidences  of  the 
fiendish  malignity  and  cruelty  of  the  officers  who  had  so  sedulously  and 
carefully  plotted  the  massacre,  and  of  the  soldiers  who  had  so  faithfully 
acted  out  the  spirit  of  their  officers."  This  is  the  final  conclusion  of 
the  committee,  of  which  Senator  Wade  was  chairman.  Whether  Chevington 
committed  this  atrocity  actuated  by  a  desire  for  political  preferment  by 
pandering  to  the  depraved  passions  of  an  excited  population,  or  to  avoid 
being  sent  where  there  was  really  work  to  be  done,  I  know  not.  At  all 
events,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  pacific  character  of  his  victims, 
and  that  within  three  or  four  days'  march  were  hostile  Indians  against 
whom  his  forces  could  have  been  usefully  directed.  Everything  concurred 
to  prove  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  unprovoked  massacres  on  record ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  scene  of  it,  five  years  ago,  is  now  the  centre 
of  the  present  Indian  war,  we  can  imagine  that  it  is  duly  bearing  fruit. 
Colonel  Chevington  was  not  a  blaspheming  frontierman,  but  a  Methodist 
lay-preacher,  and  when  he  got  into  trouble  a  long  petition  in  his  favour 
was  presented  to  Congress  from  his  brother  clergymen  and  others!  It 
is  this  sympathy  with  such  cruelties  that  compels  us  to  abandon  all  hope 
*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. — Washington,  If  65, 
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of  a  lasting  good  feeling  springing  up  between  the  two  races.  The  moment 
the  Mississippi  is  crossed,  the  semi- sentimental  and  too  often  maudlin 
sympathy,  which  is  on  this  side  of  its  banks,  as  in  Europe,  felt  for  the 
dying  Indian  race,  is  exchanged  for  the  most  determined,  obstinate,  and 
too  often  unreasonable  animosity.  "We  know  the  critters.  You  can't 
come  the  Fenimore  Cooper  business  over  us,"  are  the  cries  you  hear  on 
every  side.  An  "  Indian  sympathizer"  is  the  greatest  term  of  reproach 
that  one  " frontier  bar"  can  level  at  another.  If  an  Indian  steals  any- 
thing, or  commits  any  fault,  instead  of  treating  it  just  as  if  a  white  had 
been  the  culprit,  the  settler  looks  upon  the  crime  as  committed  by  the 
whole  Indian  race,  and  forthwith  raises  an  outcry  of  "  Indian  depredation. 
More  troops  wanted.  A  general  wiping  out  and  wholesale  blood-letting 
required  " — and  the  Government,  no  way  backward  to  oblige  valuable 
voters,  usually  listens  to  their  petition,  and  sends  troops  who,  rather  than 
labour  under  the  reproach  of  doing  nothing,  will  do  something,  anything, 
just  or  unjust,  involving  chastisement  of  the  Indians.  A  frontierman 
has  always  learned  to  look  upon  an  Indian  as  treacherous,  and  generally 
acts  on  this  idea  by  taking  the  initiative  in  attacking  him.  I  know  it  is 
hard  to  forget  old  deeds  of  blood,  but  it  is  equally  hard  for  the  Indian  to 
do  so;  and  though  I  do  not  for  a  moment  defend  any  of  the  horrible 
revenges  to  which  he  resorts,  yet  I  must  say  that,  in  every  case  which 
I  have  examined,  the  whites,  and  not  the  Indians,  were  the  aggressors. 
General  Pope,  of  the  United  States  army,  also  came  to  an  exactly  similar 
conclusion  as  the  result  of  his  long  and  impartial  inquiry.  The  true  facts 
of  the  case  are  rarely  ascertained.  The  white  man  tells  his  story,  and 
the  newspapers  circulate  it ;  but  the  Indian  has  to  be  content  with  such 
stray  scraps  of  justice  as  now  and  then  accidentally  fall  to  his  share. 

But  has  he  no  rights  ?  Oh,  yes,  theoretically ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  of 
a  white  man  being  hanged — (I  might  almost  say,  punished) — for  the  murder 
of  an  Indian,  though  I  know  of  dozens  of  such  murders,  and  know  many 
Indians  who  were  executed  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  a  like  crime  having  been 
committed  by  them.  If  a  native  is  killed,  there  are  usually  no  white  witnesses 
of  the  crime  forthcoming,  and  Indian  evidence  in  such  a  case  is  not  received 
in  a  court  of  law.  He  has  no  rights  as  a  citizen.  The  law  prohibits  whisky 
being  sold  to  him  under  heavy  penalties,  yet  he  is  being  daily  debauched 
by  it,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  any  jury  to  convict  the  seller. 
In  Oregon,  even,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  prejudice  been  carried, 
that  though  half-breeds,  or  persons  of  mixed  Indian  blood,  if  otherwise 
educated,  are  not  thought  to  be  socially  inferior  to  the  whites,  yet  a  law 
has  been  passed  declaring  marriages  null  and  void  between  a  white  and  a 
person  of  more  than  one-half  Indian  blood,  and  the  solemnization  of  such 
marriages  illegal.  The  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  render  illegitimate  a  large 
number  of  respectable  and  well-educated  persons  scattered  through  the 
country,  the  children  of  fur- traders  and  others  who  in  earlier  times  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  such  marriages.  In  Idaho  the  legislature  offered 
a  premium  for  Indian  scalps  indiscriminately,  and  in  Minnesota  blood- 
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hounds  were  bought  by  the  State  government  to  hunt  down  the  aborigines 
without  respect  to  tribe  or  sex.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  or  at  the  continued  bloodshed  which  prevails  on  the 
frontier,  coupled  with  deeds  so  horrible  as  scarcely  to  bear  recording  ? 

The  Indians  rarely  kill  children,  but  invariably  carry  the  women 
into  captivity,  and  subject  them  to  a  fate  worse  than  death.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  those  women  who  have  been  captured  rarely  caring  to  return 
again  to  civilization.  Among  the  Apaches  *and  Comanches  are  numbers 
of  Mexican  women  who  refuse  to  return.  A  most  pitiful  case  came  to 
my  knowledge  a  few  years  ago.  Some  Bed  River  hunters  found  at  Bute 
Isle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Coteau  du  Missouri,  a  number  of  Sioux  * 
lodges.  The  Indians  had  living  among  them  a  beautiful  American  girl 
of  sixteen  who  had  been  at  school  in  St.  Pauls  when  the  Sioux  war  broke 
out.  She  begged  the  hunters  to  purchase  her ;  but  an  old  Sioux,  who 
treated  her  as  his  wife,  demanded  as  her  price  a  puncheon  of  rum,  a  chest 
of  tea,  two  horses,  and  some  powder  and  shot.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
hunters  promised  to  give  this  price  upon  the  delivery  of  the  woman  at  Fort 
Edmonton.  They  had  not  the  price  demanded,  and  so  were  compelled 
to  leave  her  to  her  fate.  The  poor  girl  cried  piteously  as  they  moved  off, 
the  old  Sioux  watching  her  angrily.  She  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  used, 
though  it  is  stated  that  the  Indian  squaws  are  very  jealous  of  their  white 
rivals,  and  ready  to  heap  every  possible  indignity  and  cruelty  upon  them. 

The  causes  of  the  present  frontier  war  are  a  combination  of  all  the  in- 
citements mentioned — mistrust  of  the  Government  and  its  agents,  jealousy 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  through  the  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the 
native  hunting-grounds ;  unprovoked  outrages  by  the  frontier  settlers,  and 
no  doubt  also  love  of  plunder.  The  Indians  on  the  frontier  are  generally 
a  miserable  set,  reduced  by  whisky  and  vice  to  a  most  abject  condition, 
chewing  tobacco,  and  speaking  English  with  a  most  immoral  vocabulary. 
They  have  copied  every  vice  of  the  worst  class  of  whites  with  whom  they 
mix,  and  have  gained  in  cunning  and  knowledge  thereby.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  white  men  among  them  who  are  in  reality  their  leaders  ; 
I  do  not  believe  it.  There  are  no  doubt  scoundrels  on  the  frontier  bad 
enough  even  for  that,  but  the  Indians  are  too  jealous  of  white  men  ever 
to  follow  them  as  leaders.  Outlaws  from  justice  frequently  seek  shelter 
among  the  Indians,  but  still  they  hold  among  them  but  an  inferior 
position,  and  only  act  as  spies  and  traders  in  gunpowder.  It  was  quite 
common,  especially  during  the  early  days  of  the  Mormon  faith,  for  white 
ruffians  to  attire  and  paint  themselves  as  Indians,  in  order  that  they  might 
perform  the  behests  of  the  "  destroying  angel"  more  safely,  or  for  the  more 
prosaic  purposes  of  robbery  and  horse- stealing.  These  men  the  Indians, 
however,  look  upon  with  contempt ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  these  renegades, 
with  all  the  malignity  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  instigate  the 
Indians,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  chiefs  or  leaders.! 

*  Pronounced  Soo. 

t  I  speak  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Western  frontier  near  the  Missouri.    I  am, 
ho>yever,  aware  that  the  Apaches  have  several  Mexican  leaders  among  them  j  and  a 
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I  have  no  hope — and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  say  so — of  the  eventual 
civilization  of  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  races.  Advocates  of  the  con- 
trary view  point  to  the  Shawnees,  Choctaws,  or  Cherokees,  who  are 
all  now  civilized  tribes.  The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  is  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  is  the  possessor  of  a  good  library.  He  is  a  reader 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and  has  his  own  private  opinion  about 
Tupper  and  Longfellow.  The  vast  majority  of  this  tribe,  however,  are 
of  a  mixed  race.  Many  of  them  are  almost  pure  white,  and,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  years  they  have  mingled  among  the  whites,  the 
wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  civilized.  The  Senecas  are  many  of 
them  physicians  and  lawyers  in  New  York,  and  Iroquois  of  little  mixed 
blood  have  hold  commissions  in  her  Majesty's  service  ;  but  these  are  very 
exceptional  instances.  I  quite  agree  with  the  moralist  who  said  that, 
before  Indians  could  even  attain  to  the  moderate  degree  of  civilization 
indicated,  they  must  go  through  "  a  state  of  general  cussedness."  The 
next  generation,  if  the  children  are  taken  early  enough,  may  be  better ; 
but,  in  the  present  view  of  the  matter,  I  must  state  my  belief  that 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley  was  not  very  far  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  best 
way  to  civilize  the  Indians  was  to  take  the  young  ones,  "  and  knock  the 
old  ones  on  the  head."  It  is  not  an  unmixedly  humane  view  ;  but  it  is 
practical.  Even  then  the  Indian  nature  may  be  expected  to  crop  out 
occasionally.  "Hole-in-the-Day,"  for  instance,  was  a  Sioux  chief,  who 
became  so  civilized  that  he  kept  a  fine  house  in  St.  Pauls,  drove  a  trotting 
horse  and  a  buggy,  entertained  company,  and,  on  the  whole,  was  so 
popular  a  man  that  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  created  him  a  citizen  of 
the  state.  At  "caucuses"  he  was  great,  and  on  election-day  used  to  get 
very  drunk,  and  vote  the  "  straight  Republican  ticket."  His  name,  stands 
yet  on  the  register  as  "  H.  Day,  Esq."  Yet,  when  the  Sioux  massacres 
broke  out,  there  was  no  more  ruthless  scoundrel  than  the  same  H.  Day,  Esq. 
There  is  at  present  a  price  on  his  head,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  claimed. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that,  though  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at 
a  correct  census,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  tribes  now 
existing  in  the  States  do  not  number  much  more  than  300,000.  Yet, 
when  America  was  discovered,  there  were  probably  more  than  15,000,000 
of  aborigines.  War,  whisky,  small-pox,  and  other  diseases,  as  well  as 
that  indescribable  "  something,"  which  no  savage  can  stand  before,  has 
reduced  them  to  the  present  handful, — and  every  year  their  number  grows 
smaller  and  smaller. 

A  GOVERNMENT  AGENT. 


Mexican  boy,  who  was  long  a  prisoner  among  them,  informed  a  friend  of  the  author's 
that  they  usually  preserved  the  children  of  Mexicans  to  breed  up  as  chiefs.  The 
Mexicans,  however,  are  only  a  mixture  of  the  Indian,  Negro,  and  Spaniard,  and  can 
scarcely  be  called  white.  The  present  President  Juarez  is  a  pure-blooded  Indian. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

HERE  are  two  houses  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood which  illustrate  so  curi- 
ously two  phases  of  life,  that  every- 
body on  the  Green,  as  well  as  myself, 
has  been  led  into  the  habit  of  classing 
them  together.  The  first  reason  of 
this  of  course  is,  that  they  stand 
together ;  the  second,  that  they  are 
as  unlike  in  every  way  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  They  are  about  the 
same  size,  with  the  same  aspect,  the 
same  green  circle  of  garden  surround- 
ing them ;  and  yet  as  dissimilar  as 
if  they  had  been  brought  out  of  two 
different  worlds.  They  are  not  on 
the  Green,  though  they  are  unde- 
niably a  part  of  Dinglefield,  but 
stand  on  the  Mercot  Road,  a  broad  country  road  with  a  verdant  border 
of  turf  and  fine  trees  shadowing  over  the  hedgerows.  The  Merridews 
live  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other  are  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella. 
The  house  of  the  two  ladies  is  as  perfect  in  all  its  arrangements  as  if 
it  were  a  palace  :  a  silent,  soft,  fragrant,  dainty  place,  surrounded  by 
lawns  like  velvet ;  full  of  flowers  in  perfect  bloom,  the  finest  kinds, 
succeeding  each  other  as  the  seasons  change.  Even  in  autumn,  when 
the  winds  are  blowing,  you  never  see  a  fallen  leaf  about,  or  the  least 
symptom  of  untidiness.  They  have  enough  servants  for  everything  that 
is  wanted,  and  the  servants  are  as  perfect  as  the  flowers  —  noiseless 
maids  and  soft-voiced  men.  Everything  goes  like  machinery,  with  an 
infallible  regularity ;  but  like  machinery  oiled  and  deadened,  which  emits 
no  creak  nor  groan.  This  is  one  of  the  things  upon  which  Mrs.  Spencer 
specially  prides  herself.  The  two  ladies  of  the  house  are  not  related ; 
they  are  united  only  by  that  closest  bond  of  friendship  which  often,  in 
despite  of  all  popular  fallacies,  binds  two  women.  Mrs.  Spencer  is  very 
well  off ;  Lady  Isabella  not  so  rich.  They  never  make  any  great  demon- 
stration of  their  attachment  for  each  other,  but  are  as  sisters  in  their 
house.  Yet,  perhaps,  not  precisely  as  sisters  ;  rather — if  the  reader  will 
not  laugh — like  husband  and  wife. 

And  just  across  two  green  luxuriant  hedges,  over  a  lawn  which  is  not 
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like  velvet,  you  come  to  the  Merridews'.  It  is  possible,  if  you  passed  it 
on  a  summer  day,  that,  notwithstanding  the  amazing  superiority  of  the 
other,  you  would  pause  longer,  and  be  more  amused  with  a  glance  into  the 
enclosure  of  the  latter  house.  The  lawn  is  not  the  least  like  velvet ; 
probably  it  has  not  been  mown  for  three  weeks  at  least,  and  the  daisies 
are  irrepressible.  But  there,  tumbled  down  in  the  midst  of  it,  are  a  bunch 
of  little  children  in  pinafores — "  all  the  little  ones,"  as  Janet  Merridew, 
the  eldest  daughter,  expresses  herself,  with  a  certain  soft  exasperation. 
I  would  rather  not  undertake  to  number  them  or  record  their  names,  but 
there  they  are,  a  knot  of  rosy,  round-limbed,  bright-eyed,  living  things, 
some  dark  and  some  fair,  with  an  amazing  impartiality ;  but  all  chattering 
as  best  they  can  in  nursery  language,  with  rings  of  baby  laughter,  and  baby 
quarrels,  and  musings  of  infinite  solemnity.  Once  tumbled  out  here, 
where  no  harm  can  come  to  them,  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  the  little 
ones.  Nurse,  sitting  by  serenely  under  a  tree,  works  all  the  morning 
through,  and  there  is  so  much  going  on  indoors  to  occupy  the  rest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merridew,  I  need  not  add,  had  a  large  family — so  large 
that  their  Chouse  overflowed,  and  when  the  big  boys  were  at  home  from 
school,  was  scarcely  habitable.  Janet,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
her  sentiments  very  plainly  on  the  subject.  She  was  just  sixteen,  and  a 
good  child,  but  full  of  the  restless  longing  for  something,  she  did  not  know 
what,  and  visionary  discontent  with  her  surroundings,  which  is  not  un- 
common at  her  age.  She  had  a  way  of  paying  me  visits,  especially  during 
the  holidays,  and  speaking  more  frankly  on  domestic  subjects  than  was  at 
all  expedient.  She  would  come  in,  in  summer,  with  a  tap  on  the  glass  which 
always  startled  me,  through  the  open  window,  and  sink  down  on  a  sofa 
and  utter  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Musgrave  !  "  she  would  say, 
"  what  a  good  thing  you  never  had  any  children : "  taking  off,  as  she  spoke, 
the  large  hat  which  it  was  one  of  her  grievances  to  be  compelled  to  wear. 

"  Is  that  because  you  have  too  many  at  home  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  far  too  many ;  fancy,  ten  !  Why  should  poor  papa  be 
burdened  with  ten  of  us,  and  so  little  money  to  keep  us  all  on  ?  And 
then  a  house  gets  so  untidy  with  so  many  about.  Mamma  does  all  she 
can,  and  I  do  all  I  can  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  it  in  order  ?  When 
I  look  across  the  hedges  to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  'Lady  Isabella's,  and  see 
everything  so  nice  and  so  neat,  I  could  die  of  envy.  And  you  are  always 
so  shady,  and  so  cool,  and  so  pleasant  here." 

"It  is  easy  to  be  neat  and  nice  when  there  is  nobody  to  put  things 
out  of  order,"  said  I ;  "  but  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  Janet,  you  will 
get  to  think  that  one  may  buy  one's  neatness  too  dear." 

"  Oh,  I  delight  in  it ! "  cried  the  girl.  "  I  should  like  to  have  everything 
nice,  like  you ;  all  the  books  and  papers  just  where  one  wants  them,  and 
paper-knives  on  every  table,  and  ink  in  the  ink-bottles,  and  no  dust  anywhere. 
You  are  not  so  dreadfully  particular  as  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella. 
I  think  I  should  like  to  see  some  litter  on  the  carpet  or  on  the  lawn  now 
and  then  for  a  change.  But  oh,  if  you  could  only  see  our  house  !  And 
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then  our  things  are  so  shabby  :  the  drawing-room  carpet  is  all  faded  with 
the  sun,  and  mamma  will  never  have  the  blinds  properly  pulled  down.  And 
Selina,  the  housemaid,  has  so  much  to  do.  When  I  scold  her,  mamma 
always  stops  me,  and  bids  me  recollect  we  can't  be  as  nice  as  you  other 
people,  were  we  to  try  ever  so  much.  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  our 
house.  And  then  those  dreadful  big  boys !  " 

"My  dear,"  said  I,  "ring  the  bell,  and  we  will  have 'some  tea  ;  and 
you  can  tell  Jane  to  bring  you  some  of  that  strawberry  jam  you  are  so 
fond  of — and  forget  the  boys " 

"As  if  one  could,"  said  Janet,  "  when  they  are  all  over  the' place — 
into  one's  very  room,  if  one  did  not  mind ;  their  boots  always  either 
dusty  or  muddy,  and  oh,  the  noise  they  make  !  Mamma  won't  make  them 
dress  in  the  evenings,  as  I  am  sure  she  should.  How  are  they  ever  to 
learn  to  behave  like  Christians,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  if  they  are  not  obliged 
to  dress  and  come  into  the  drawing-room  at  night  ?  " 

"I  daresay  they  would  run  out  again  and  spoil  their  evening  clothes, 
my  dear,"  I  said. 

"  That  is  just  what  mamma  says,"  cried  Janet ;  "  but  isn't  it  dreadful 
to  have  always  to  consider  everything  like  that  ?  Poor  mamma,  too, — 
often  I  am  quite  angry,  and  then  I  think — perhaps  she  would  like  a  house 
like  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella's  as  well  as  I  should,  if  we  had 
money  enough.  I  suppose  in  a  nice  big  house  with  heaps  of  maids  and 
heaps  of  money,  and  everything  kept  tidy  for  you,  one  would  not  mind 
even  the  big  boys." 

"I  think  under  those  circumstances  most  people  would  be  glad  to 
have  them,"  said  I. 

"I  don't  understand  how  anybody  can  like  boys,"  said  Janet,  with 
reflective  yet  contemptuous  emphasis.  "  A  baby-boy  is  different.  When 
they  are  just  the  age  of  little  Harry,  I  adore  them ;  but  those  great  long- 
legged  creatures,  in  their  big  boots  !  And  yet,  when  they're  nicely  dressed 
in  their  evening  things,"  she  went  on,  suddenly  changing  her  tone,  "  and 
with  a  flower  in  their  coats — Jack  has  actually  got  an  evening- coat, 
Mrs.  Musgrave,  he  is  so  tall  for  his  age, — they  look  quite  nice ;  they  look 
such  gentlemen,"  Janet  concluded,  with  a  little  sisterly  enthusiasm.  "  Oh, 
how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  so  poor  1 " 

"I  am  sure  you  are  very  fond  of  them  all  the  same,"  said  I,  "  and 
would  break  your  heart  if  anything  should  happen  to  them." 

"  Oh,  well,  of  course,  now  they  are  there  one  would  not  wish  any- 
thing to  happen,"  said  Janet.  "What  did  you  say  I  was  to  tell 
Jane,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  about  the  tea  ?  There  now !  Selina  has  never 

the  time  to  be  as  nice  as  that, — and  Richards,  you  know,  our  man 

Don't  you  think,  really,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  nice  clean  parlour- 
maid than  a  man  that  looks  like  a  cobbler?  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady 
Isabella  are  always  going  on  about  servants, — that  you  should  send  them 
away  directly  when  they  do  anything  wrong.  But,  you  know,  it  makes 
a  great  difference  having  a  separate  servant  for  everything.  Mamma 
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always  says,  '  They  are  good  to  the  children,  Janet,'  or,  « They  are  so 
useful  and  don't  mind  what  they  do.'  We  put  up  with  Selina  because, 
though  she's  not  a  good  housemaid,  she  is  quite  willing  to  help  in  the 
nursery ;  and  we  put  up  with  nurse  because  she  gets  through  so  much 

sewing ;   and  even  the  cook Oh,  dear,  dear  !  it  is  so  disagreeable. 

I  wish  I  was — anybody  but  myself." 

Just  at  this  moment  my  maid  ushered  in  Mrs.  Merridew,  hastily 
attired  in  a  hat  she  wore  in  the  garden,  and  a  light  shawl  wrapped  round 
her.  There  was  an  anxious  look  in  her  face,  which  indeed  was  not  very 
unusual  there.  She  was  a  little  flushed,  either  by  walking  in  the  sunshine 
or  by  something  on  her  mind. 

"  You  here,  Janet,"  she  said,  when  she  had  shaken  hands  with  me, 
"  when  you  promised  me  to  practise  an  hour  after  luncheon  ?  Go,  my 
dear,  and  do  it  now-." 

"It  is  so  hot.  I  never  can  play  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  oh, 
mamma,  please  it  is  so  pleasant  here,"  pleaded  Janet,  nestling  herself 
close  into  the  corner  of  the  sofa. 

"  Let  her  stay  till  we  have  had  some  tea,"  I  said.  "  I  know  she 
likes  my  strawberry  jam." 

Mrs.  Merridew  consented,  but  with  a  sigh ;  and  then  it  was  that  I  saw 
clearly  she  must  have  something  on  her  mind.  She  did  not  smile,  as 
usual,  with  the  indulgent  mother's  smile,  half  disapproving,  yet  unwilling 
to  thwart  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  little  constraint  in  her 
air  as  she  sat  down,  and  Janet's  enjoyment  of  the  jam  vexed  her,  and 
brought  a  little  wrinkle  to  her  brow.  "  One  would  think  you  had  not 
eaten  anything  all  day,"  she  said,  with  a  vexed  tone,  and  evidently  was 
impatient  of  her  daughter's  presence,  and  wished  her  away. 

"  Nothing  so  nice  as  this,"  said  Janet,  with  the  frank  satisfaction  of 
her  age ;  and  she  went  on  eating  her  bread  and  jam  quite  composedly, 
until  Mrs1.  Merridew's  patience  was  exhausted. 

"  I  cannot  have  you  stay  any  longer,",  she  said,  at  length.     "  Go  and 

practise  now,  while  there  is  no  one  in  the  house " 

"  Oh,  mamma  1  "  said  Janet,  beginning  to  expostulate ;  but  was 
stopped  short  by  a  look  in  her  mother's  eye.  Then  she  gathered  her- 
self up  reluctantly,  and  left  the  paradise  of  my  little  tea-table  with  the 
jam.  She  went  out  pouting,  trailing  her  great  hat  after  her ;  and  had 
to  be  stopped  as  she  stepped  into  the  blazing  sunshine,  and  commanded 
to  put  it  on.  "  It  is  only  a  step,"  said  the  provoking  girl,  pouting 
more  and  more.  And  poor  Mrs.  Merridew  looked  so  worried,  and  heated, 
and  uncomfortable,  as  she  went  out  and  said  a  few  energetic  words  to 
her  naughty  child.  Poor  soul !  Ten  different  wills  to  manage  and  keep 
in  subjection  to  her  own,  besides  all  the  other  cares  she  had  upon  her 
shoulders.  And  that  big  girl  who  should  have  been  a  help  to  her, 
standing  pouting  and  disobedient  between  the  piano  she  did  not  care  for, 
and  the  jam  she  loved. — Sometimes  such  a  little  altercation  gives  one  a 
glimpse  into  an  entire  life. 
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"  She  is  such  a  child,"  Mrs.  Merfidew  said,  coming  in  with  an 
apologetic,  anxious  smile  on  her  face.  She  had  been  fretted  and  vexed, 
and  yet  she  would  not  show  it  to  lessen  my  opinion  of  her  girl.  Then  she 
sank  down  wearily  into  that  corner  of  the  sofa  from  which  Janet  had  been 
so  unwillingly  expelled.  "  The  truth  is,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she 
said,  "  and  could  not  when  she  was  here.  Poor  Janet !  I  am  afraid  I  was 
cross,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Something  has  occurred  to-day  which  has 
put  me  out." 

"  I  hope  it  is  something  I  can  help  you  in,"  I  said. 

"  That  is  why  I  have  come :  you  are  always  so  kind ;  but  it  is  a 
strange  thing  I  am  going  to  ask  you  this  time,"  she  said,  with  a  wistful 
glance  at  me.  "I  want  to  go  to  town  for  a  day  on  business  of  my  own ; 
and  I  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  business  of  yours." 

The  fact  was,  it  did  startle  me  for  the  moment — and  then  I  reflected 
like  lightning,  so  quick  was  the  process  (I  say  this  that  nobody  may  think 
my  first  feeling  hard),  what  kind  of  woman  she  was,  and  how  impossible 
that  she  should  want  to  do  anything  that  one  need  be  ashamed  of.  "  That 
is  very  simple,"  I  said. 

Then  she  rose  hastily  and  came  up  to  me  and  gave  me  a  sudden  kiss, 
though  she  was  not  a  demonstrative  woman.  "  You  are  always  so 
understanding,"  she  said,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes;  and  thus  I  was 
committed  to  stand  by  her,  whatever  her  difficulty  might  be. 

"  But  you  shan't  do  it  in  the  dark,"  she  went  on ;  "  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  don't  want  Mr.  Merridew  to  know,  and  in  our 
house  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  anything  secret.  He  is  on  circuit 
now ;  but  he  would  hear  of  *  the  day  mamma  went  to  town '  before  he 
had  been  five  minutes  in  the  house.  And  so  I  want  you  to  go  with 
me,  you  dear  soul,  and  to  let  me  say  I  went  with  you." 

"  That  is  quite  simple,"  I  said  again  ;  but  I  did  feel  that  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  object  of  the  expedition  was. 

"  It  is  a  long  story,"  she  said,  "  and  I  must  go  back  and  tell  you  ever 
so  much  about  myself  before  you  will  understand.  I  have  had  the  most 
dreadful  temptation  put  before  me  to-day.  Oh,  such  a  temptation  ! 
resisting  it  is  like  tearing  one's  heart  in  two  ;  and  yet  I  know  I  ought  to 
resist.  Think  of  our  large  family,  and  poor  Charles's  many  disappoint- 
ments, and  then,  dear  Mrs.  Musgrave,  read  that." 

It  was  a  letter  written  on  a  large  square  sheet  of  thin  paper  which 
she  thrust  into  my  hand :  one  of  those  letters  one  knows  a  mile  off,  and 
recognizes  as  lawyers'  letters,  painful  or  pleasant,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but 
more  painful  than  pleasant  generally.  I  read  it,  and  you  may  judge  of 
my  astonishment  to  find  that  it  ran  thus : — 

"  DEAR  MADAM, — We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  our  late  client, 
Mr.  John  Babington,  deceased  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  has  appointed  you 
by  his  will  his  residuary  legatee.  After  all  his  special  bequests  are  paid, 
including  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  a  year  to  his  mother,  with  remainder  to 
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Miss  Babington,  his  only  surviving  sister,  there  will  remain  a  sum  of  about 
10,OOOZ.,  at  present  excellently  invested  on  landed  security,  and  bearing 
interest  at  four-and-a-half  per  cent.  By  Mr.  Babington's  desire,  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  bind  it  strictly  to  your  separate  use,  so  that  you  may 
dispose  of  it  by  will  or  otherwise,  according  to  your  pleasure,  for  which 
purpose  we  have  accepted  the  office  of  your  trustees,  and  will  be  happy 
to  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  and  put  you  in  possession  of  the  legacy,  as 
soon  as  you  can  favour  us  with  a  private  interview. 

"  We  are,  Madam,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  FOGEY,  FEATHEBHEAD  &  DOWN." 

"  A  temptation !  "  I  cried ;  "  but,  my  dear,  it  is  a  fortune ;  and  it  is 
delightful :  it  will  make  you  quite  comfortable.  Why,  it  will  be  nearly  five 
hundred  a  year." 

I  feel  always  safe  in  the  way  of  calculating  interest  when  it  is  any- 
thing approaching  five  per  cent. ;  five  per  cent,  is  so  easily  counted,  and 
of  course  four  and  a  half  cannot  be  much  different :  it  took  away  my 
breath. 

But  Mrs.  Merridew  shook  her  head.  "  It  looks  so  at  the  first  glance," 
she  said  ;  "  but  when  you  hear  my  story  you  will  think  differently."  And 
then  she  made  a  little  uncomfortable  pause.  "  I  don't  know  whether  you 
ever  guessed  it,"  she  added,  looking  down,  and  doubling  a  new  hem  upon 
her  handkerchief,  "  but  I  was  not  Charles's  equal  when  we  married: 
perhaps  you  may  have  heard ?  " 

Of  course  I  had  heard :  but  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
such  that  I  put  on  a  look  of  great  amazement,  and  pretended  to  be  much 
astonished,  which  I  could  see  was  a  comfort  to  her  mind. 

" I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  "for  you  know — I  could  not  speak  so 
plainly  to  you  if  I  did  not  feel  that,  though  you  are  so  quiet  now,  you  must 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world — you  know  what  a  man  is.  He  may 
be  capable  of  marrying'you,  if  he  loves  you,  whatever  your  condition  is — 
but  afterwards  he  does  not  like  people  to  know.  I  don't  mean  I  was  his 
inferior  in  education,  or  anything  of  that  sort,"  she  added,  looking  up  at 
me  with  a  sudden  uneasy  blush. 

"You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  I  said;  and  then  another  uneasiness 
took  possession  of  her,  lest  I  should  think  less  highly  than  was  right  of  her 
husband. 

' '  Poor  Charles ! ' '  she  said ;  "  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  him  as  he  is  now. 
We  have  had  so  many  cares  and  disappointments,  and  he  has  had  to  deny 
himself  so  many  things — and  you  may  say,  Here  is  his  wife,  whom  he  has 
been  so  good  to,  plotting  to  take  away  from  him  what  might  give  him  a  little 
ease.  But  oh,  dear  Mrs.  Musgrave,  you  must  hear  before  you  judge  !  " 

"I  do  not  judge,"  I  said;  "I  am  sure  you  must  have  some  very- 
good  reason ;  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Then  she  paused,  and  gave  a  long  sigh.  She  must  have  been  about 
forty,  I  think,  a  comely,  simple  woman,  not  in  any  way  a  heroine  of 
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romance  ;  and  yet  she  was  as  interesting  to  me  as  if  she  had  been  only 
half  the  age,  and  deep  in  some  pretty  crisis  of  romantic  distress.  I  don't 
object  to  the  love-stories  either :  but  middle  age  has  its  romances  too. 

"  When  I  was  a  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  "  I  went  to  the  Babingtons' 
as  Ellen's  governess.  She  was  about  fifteen  and  I  was  not  more  than 
twenty,  and  I  believe  people  thought  me  pretty.  You  will  laugh  at  me, 
but  I  declare  I  have  always  been  so  busy  all  my  life,  that  I  have  never 
had  any  time  to  think  whether  it  was  true  :  but  one  thing  I  know,  that  I 
was  a  very  good  governess.  I  often  wish,"  she  added,  pausing,  with  a 
half  comic  look  amid  her  trouble,  "that  I  could  find  as  good  a  governess 
as  I  was,  for  the  girls.  There  was  one  brother,  John,  and  one  other  sister, 
Matilda ;  and  Mr.  Merridew  was  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  house,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  paying  her  attention.  I  never  could  see  it,  for  my  part, 
and  Charles  declares  he  never  had  any  such  idea ;  but  they  thought  so,  I 
know.  It  is  quite  a  long  story.  John  had  just  come  home  from  the 
University,  and  was  pretending  to  read  for  the  bar,  and  was  always  about 
the  house ;  and  the  end  was  that  he  fell  in  love  with  me " 

"  Of  course,"  said  I. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  was  of  course.  I  was  so  very  shy,  and  dreaded  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice ;  but  he  used  to  come  after  us  everywhere  by  way  of 
talking  to  Ellen,  and  so  got  to  know  me.  Poor  John !  he  was  the  nicest, 
faithful  fellow — the  sort  of  man  one  would  trust  anything  to,  and  believe  in, 
and  respect,  and  be  fond  of — but  not  love.  Of  course  Charles  was  there 
too.  It  went  on  for  about  a  year,  such  a  curious,  confused,  pleasant, 

painful I  cannot  describe  it  to  you — but  you  know  what  I  mean. 

The  Babingtons  had  always  been  kind  to  me ;  of  course  they  were  angry 
when  they  found  out  about  John,  but  then  when  they  knew  I  would  not 
marry  him,  they  were  kinder  ^than  ever,  and  said  I  had  behaved  so  veiy 
well  about  it.  I  was  a  very  lonely  poor  girl ;  my  mother  was  dead,  and  I 
had  nowhere  to  go ;  and  instead  of  sending  me  away,  Mrs.  Babington  sent 
him  away — her  own  son,  which  was  very  good  of  her,  you  know.  To  be 
sure  I  was  a  good  governess,  and  they  never  suspected  Charles  of  coming 
for  me,  nor  did  I.  Suddenly,  all  at  once,  without  the  least  warning, 
he  found  me  by  myself  one  day,  and  told  me.  I  was  a  little  shocked, 
thinking  of  Matilda  Babington  ;  but  then  he  declared  he  had  meant 

nothing.  And  so When  the  Babingtons  heard  of  it,  they  were  all 

furious ;  even  Ellen,  my  pupil,  turned  against  me.  They  sent  me  away 
as  if  I  had  done  something  wicked.  It  was  very,  very  hard  upon  me  ; 
but  yet  I  scarcely  wonder,  now  I  think  of  it.  That  was  why  we  married 
so  early  and  so  imprudently.  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  daresay  you  have  often 
wondered  why  it  was  ?  " 

I  had  to  put  on  such  looks  of  wonder  and  satisfied  curiosity  as  I  could ; 
for  the  truth  was,  I  had  known  the  outlines  of  the  story  for  years,  just  as 
every  one  knows  the  outlines  of  every  one  else's  story ;  especially  such  parts 
of  it  as  people  might  like  to  be  concealed.  I  cannot  understand  how  any- 
body, at  least  in  society,  or  on  the  verge  of  society,  can  for  a  moment  hope 
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to  have  any  secrets.  Charles  Merridew  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Justice  Merridew  j 
and  very  well  connected,  and  of  course  it  was  known  that  he  married  a 
governess ;  which  was  one  reason  why  people  were  so  shy  of  them  at  first 
when  they  came  to  the  Green. 

11 1  begin  to  perceive  now  why  this  letter  should  be  a  temptation  to 
you,"  I  said  ;  "  you  think  Mr.  Merridew  would  not  like " 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that,"  she  said.  "  Poor  Charles  !  I  don't  think  he  would 
mind.  The  world  is  so  hard,  and  one  makes  so  little  head  against  it. 
No,  it  is  because  of  Mrs.  Babington.  I  heard  she  lost  all  her  money  some 
years  ago,  and  was  dependent  on  her  son.  And  what  can  she  do  on  a 
hundred  a  year  ?  A  hundred  a  year !  Only  think  of  it,  for  an  old  lady 
always  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way.  It  is  horribly  unjust,  you  know, 
to  take  it  from  her,  his  mother,  who  was  always  so  good  to  him ;  and  to 
give  it  to  me,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  who 
gave  him  a  sore  heart  when  he  did  know  me.  I  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  it:  It  is  a  great  temptation,  but  it  would  be  a  great  sin.  And 
that  is  why,"  she  added,  with  a  sudden  flush  on  her  face,  looking  at  me, 
"I  sliould  rather — manage  it  myself — under  cover  of  you, — and — not  let 
Charles  know." 

She  looked  at  me,  and  held  me  with  her  eye,  demanding  of  me  that  I 
should  understand  her,  and  yet  defying  me  to  think  any  the  worse  of 
Charles.  She  was  afraid  of  her  husband, — afraid  that  he  would  clutch 
.at  the  money  without  any  consideration  of  the  wrong, — afraid  to  trust  him 
with  the  decision.  She  would  have  me  understand  her  without  words,  and 
yet  she  would  not  have  me  blame  Mr.  Merridew.  She  insisted  on  the  one 
and  defied  me  to  the  other  :  an  inconsistent,  unreasonable  woman  !  But 
I  did  my  best  to  look  as  if  I  saw,  and  yet  did  not  see. 

"  Then  you  want  to  see  the  lawyers  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Babington,"  was  her  answer.  "I  must  go  to 
them  and  explain.  They  are  proud  people,  and  probably  would  resist — or 
they  may  be  otherwise  provided  for.  If  that  was  the  case  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  take  it.  Oh,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  when  I  look  at  all  the  children,  and 
Janet  there  murmuring  and  grumbling,  don't  you  think  it  wrings  my  heart  to 
put  away  this  chance  of  comfort  ?  And  poor  Charles  working  himself  out. 
But  it  could  not  bring  a  blessing.  It  would  bring  a  curse  ;  I  cannot  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  old  woman  who  was  good  to  me,  even 
to  put  it  into  that  of  my  own  child." 

And  here  two  tears  fell  out  of  Mrs.  Merridew's  eyes.  At  her  age 
people  do  not  weep  abundantly.  She  gave  a  little  start  as  they  fell,  and 
brushed  them  off  her  dress,  with,  I  don't  doubt,  a  sensation  of  shame. 
She  to  cry  like  a  baby,  who  had  so  much  to  do  !  She  left  me  shortly 
after,  with  an  engagement  to  meet  at  the  station  for  the  twelve-o'clock 
tram  next  day.  I  was  going  to  town  on  business,  and  had  asked  her  to 
go  with  me — this  was  what  was  to  be  said  to  all  the  world.  I  explained 
myself  elaborately  that  very  evening  to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella, 
when  I  met  them  taking  their  walk  after  dinner. 
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11  Mrs.  Merridew  is  so  kind  as  to  go  with  me,"  I  said;  "she  knows  go 
much  more  about  business  than  I  do."  And  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  go  to  the  Bank  and  leave  my  book  to  be  made  up,  that  it  might 
not  be  quite  untrue. 

"  Fancy  Mrs.  Musgrave  haying  any  business  !  "  said  Lady  Isabella. 
"  Why  don't  you  write  to  some  man,  and  make  him  do  it,  instead  of  all 
the  trouble  of  going  to  town  ?  " 

"  But  Mrs.  Merridew  is  going  with  me,  my  dear,"  I  said  ;  and  nobody 
doubted  that  the  barrister's  wife,  with  so  much  experience  as  she  had, 
and  so  many  things  to  do,  would  be  an  efficient  help  to  me  in  my  little 
affairs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  house  we  went  to  was  a  house  in  St.  John's  Wood.  Everybody 
knows  the  kind  of  place.  A  garden  wall,  with  lilacs  and  laburnums,  all 
out  of  blossom  by  this  time,  and  beginning  to  look  brown  and  dusty, 
waving  over  it ;  inside,  a  little  bright  suburban  garden,  full  of  scarlet 
geraniums,  divided  by  a  white  line  of  pavement,  dazzlingly  clean,  from 
the  door  in  the  wall  to  the  door  of  the  house  ;  and  a  stand  full  of  more 
scarlet  geraniums  in  the  little  square  hall.  Mrs.  Merridew  became  very 
much  agitated  as  we  approached.  It  was  all  that  I  could  do  to  keep  her 
up  when  we  had  rung  the  bell  at  the  door.  I  think  she  would  have  turned 
and  gone  back  even  then  had  it  been  possible,  but,  fortunately,  we  were 
admitted  without  delay. 

We  were  shown  into  a  pretty  shady  drawing-room,  full  of  old  furni- 
ture, which  looked  like  the  remnants  of  something  greater,  and  at  which 
she  gazed  with  eyes  of  almost  wild  recognition,  unconsciously  pressing 
my  arm,  which  she  still  held.  Everything  surrounding  her  woke  afresh 
the  tumult  of  recollections.  She  was  not  able  to  speak  when  the  maid 
asked  our  names,  and  I  was  about  to  give  them  simply,  and  had  already 
named  my  own,  when  she  pressed  my  arm  closer  to  her,  and  interposed 
all  at  once, — 

"  Say  two  ladies  from  the  country  anxious  to  speak  with  her  about 
business.  She  might  not — know — our  names." 

1 '  Is  it  business  about  the  house,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the  maid,  with  some 
eagerness. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  it  is  about  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  hastily.  And 
then  the  door  closed,  and  we  sat  waiting,  listening  to  the  soft  subdued 
sounds  in  the  quiet  house,  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in  the  garden. 
"  She  must  be  going  to  let  it,"  my  companion  said,  hoarsely;  and  then 
rose  from  the  chair  on  which  she  had  placed  herself,  and  began  to  move 
about  the  room  with  agitation,  looking  at  everything,  touching  the  things 
with  her  hands,  with  now  and  then  a  stifled  exclamation.  "  There  is 
where  we  used  to  sit,  Ellen  and  I,"  she  said,  standing  by  a  sofa,  before 
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which  a  small  table  was  placed,  "when  there  was  company  in  the  even- 
ings. And  there  Matilda — oh,  what  ghosts  there  are  about !  Matilda 
is  married,  thank  heaven !  but  if  Ellen  comes,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 

face  her.     Oh,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  if  you  would  but  speak  for  me  ! •" 

•  At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened.  Mrs.  Merridew  shrank  back 
instinctively,  and  sat  down,  resting  her  hand  on  the  table  she  had  just 
pointed  out  to  me.  The  new-comer  was  a  tall  full  figure,  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, a  handsome  woman  of  five-and-thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  bright 
hair,  which  looked  all  the  brighter  from  comparison  with  the  black  depths 
of  her  dress,  and  a  colourless  clear  complexion.  All  the  colour  about  her 
was  in  her  hair.  Though  she  had  no  appearance  of  unhealthiness,  her 
very  lips  were  pale,  and  she  came  in  with  a  noiseless  quiet  dignity,  and 
the  air  of  one  who  felt  she  had  pain  to  encounter,  yet  felt  able  to  bear  it. 

"  Pardon  me  for  keeping  you  waiting,"  she  said ;  and  then,  with 
a  somewhat  startled  glance,  "I  understood  you  wanted  to  see — the 
house." 

My  companion  was  trembling  violently  ;  and  I  cleared  my  throat,  and 
tried  to  clear  up  my  ideas  (which  was  less  easy)  to  say  something  in  reply. 
But  before  I  had  stammered  out  half-a-dozen  words  Mrs.  Merridew  rose, 
and  made  one  or  two  unsteady  steps  towards  the  stranger. 

"Ellen,"  she  cried,  "don't  you  know  me?"  and  stopped  there, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  holding  out  appealing  hands. 

Miss  Babington's  face  changed  in  the  strangest  way.  I  could  see  that 
she  recognized  her  in  a  moment,  and  then  that  she  pretended  to  herself 
not  to  recognize  her.  There  was  the  first  startled  vivid  indignant  glance, 
and  then  a  voluntary  mist  came  over  her  eyes.  She  gazed  at  the  agitated 
woman  with  an  obstinately  blank  gaze,  and  then  turned  to  me,  with  a 
little  bow. 

"Your  friend  has  the  advantage  of  me,"  she  said;  "but  you  were 
saying  something.  I  should  be  glad,  if  that  was  what  you  wanted,  to  show 
you  over  the  house." 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  difficult  position  than  that  in 
which  I  found  myself ;  seated  between  two  people  who  were  thus  strangely 
connected  with  each  other  by  bonds  of  mutual  injury,  and  appealed  to  for 
something  meaningless  and  tranquillizing,  to  make  the  intercourse  possible. 
I  did  the  best  I  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  house,"  I  said,  "though,  if  you  wish  to  let  it, 
I  have  a  friend  who  is  looking  for  a  house  ;  but  I  think  there  was  some 
other  business  Mrs.  Merridew  had;  something  to  say " 

"  Mrs.  Merridew  !  "  said  Miss  Babington,  suffering  the  light  once  more 
to  come  into  her  eyes  ;  and  then  she  gave  her  an  indignant  look.  "I 
think  this  might  have  been  spared  us  at  least." 

"  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  speaking  very  low  and  humbly — "  Ellen, 
I  have  never  done  anything  to  you  to  make  you  so  hard  against  me.  If  I 
injured  your  sister,  it  was  unwittingly.  She  is  better  off  than  I  am  now. 
You  were  once  fond  of  me,  as  I  was  of  you.  Why  should  you  have 
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turned  so  completely  against  me  ?  I  have  come  in  desperation  to  ask  a 
hearing  from  you,  and  from  your  mother,  Ellen.  God  knows  I  mean 
nothing  but  good.  And  oh,  what  have  I  ever  done  ? — what  harm  ?" 

Miss  Babington  had  seated  herself,  still  preserving  her  air  of  dignity, 
but  without  an  invitation  by  look  or  gesture  to  her  visitor  to  be  seated  ; 
and  in  the  silent  room,  all  so  dainty  and  so  sweet  with  flowers,  with  the 
old  furniture  in  it,  which  reminded  her  of  the  past,  the  culprit  of  twenty 
years  ago  stood  pleading  between  one  of  those  whom  she  was  supposed  to 
have  wronged  and  myself,  a  most  ignorant  and>  uneasy  spectator.  Twenty 
years  ago  !  In  the  meantime  youth  had  passed,  and  the  hard  burdens  of 
middle  age  had  come  doubled  and  manifold  upon  her  shoulders.  Had  she 
done  nothing  in  the  meantime  that  would  tell  more  heavily  against  her 
than  that  girlish  inadvertence  of  the  past  ?  Yet  here  she  stood — not 
knowing,  I  believe,  for  the  moment,  whether  she  was  the  young  governess 
in  her  first  trouble,  or  the  mother  of  all  those  children,  acquainted  with 
troubles  so  much  more  bitter — among  the  ghosts  of  the  past. 

"  I  would  much  rather  not  discuss  the  question,"  said  Miss  Babington, 
still  seated,  and  struggling  hard  to  preserve  her  calm.  "  All  the  grief  and 
vexation  we  have  owed  to  you  in  this  house  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a 
moment.  The  only  policy,  I  think,  is  to  be  silent.  Your  very  presence 
here  is  an  offence  to  us.  What  else  could  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  moved  by  a  natural 

prick  of  resentment,   "but  for  what  I  have  just   heard I   should 

never  have  returned  to  ask  for  pardon  where  I  had  done  no  wrong — had 
it  not  been  for  this — this,  that  I  feel  to  be  unjust.  Your  poor  brother 
John " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  the  other,  her  reserve  failing.  "  Stop,  oh  !  stop,  you 
cruel  woman  !  He  was  nothing  to  you  but  a  toy  to  be  played  with  — but 
he  was  my  brother,  my  only  brother ;  and  you  have  made  him  an  undutiful 
son  in  his  very  grave." 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  her  colourless  face  had  flushed,  her  soft 
voice  was  raised ;  and  Mrs.  Merridew,  still  standing,  listened  to  her  with 
looks  as  agitated — when  all  at  once  the  door  was  again  opened  softly.  The 
aspect  of  affairs  changed  in  a  moment.  To  my  utter  amazement,  Mrs. 
Merridew,  who  was  standing  with  her  face  to  the  door,  made  a  quick, 
imperative,  familiar  gesture  to  her  antagonist,  and  looked  towards  an 
easy-chair  which  stood  near  the  open  window.  Miss  Babington  rose 
quickly  to  her  feet,  and  composed  herself  into  a  sudden  appearance  of 
calm. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  going  forward  to  meet  the  old  lady,  who  came 
slowly  in,  "  here  are  some  ladies  come  upon  business.  This  is — 
Mrs.  Merridew."  She  said  the  name  very  low,  as  Mrs.  Babington  made 
her  way  to  her  chair,  and  Mrs.  Merridew  sank  trembling  into  her  seat, 
unable,  I  think,  to  bear  up  longer.  The  old  lady  seated  herself  before  she 
spoke.  She  was  a  little  old  woman,  with  a  pretty  softly- coloured  old  face, 
and  had  the  air  of  having  been  petted  and  cared  for  all  her  life.  The  sudden 
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change  of  her  daughter's  manner  ;  the  accumulation  of  every  kind  of  con- 
venience and  prettiness,  as  I  now  remarked,  round  that  chair ;  the  careful 
way  in  which  it  had  been  placed  out  of  the  sun  and  the  draught,  yet  in 
the  air  and  in  sight  of  the  garden,  told  a  whole  history  of  themselves. 
And  now  Mrs.  Merridew's  passionate  sense  that  the  alienation  of  the  son's 
fortune  from  the  mother  was  a  thing  impossible,  was  made  clear  to  me 
at  once. 

"  Whom  did  you  say,  Ellen  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  when  she  was  com- 
fortably settled  in  her  chair.  "  Mrs.  — —  ?  I  never  catch  names.  I  hope 
you  have  explained  to  the  ladies  that  I  am  rather  infirm,  and  can't  stand. 
What  did  you  say  was  your  friend's  name,  my  dear  ?  " 

Her  friend's  name  !  Ellen  Babington's  face  lightened  all  over  as  with 
a  pale  light  of  indignation. 

"  I  said — Mrs.  Merridew,"  she  repeated,  with  a  little  emphasis  on  the 
name.  Then  there  was  a  pause  ;  and  the  culprit  who  was  at  the  bar 
trembled  visibly,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Mrs.  Merridew ! Do  you  mean ?  Turn  me  round,  Ellen, 

and  let  me  look  at  her,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  curious  catching  of  her 
breath. 

It  was  a  change  which  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment.  While  the 
daughter  turned  the  mother's  chair,  poor  Mrs.  Merridew  must  have  gone 
through  the  torture  of  an  age  ;  her  hands  trembled  in  which  she  had 
hidden  herself.  But  as  the  chair  creaked  and  turned  slowly  round,  and 
all  was  silent  again,  she  raised  her  white  face,  and  uncovered  herself,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  the  inquisitor's  eye.  It  might  have  been  a  different  woman, 
so  changed  was  she  :  her  eyes  withdrawn  into  caves,  the  lines  of  her 
mouth  drawn  down,  two  hollows  clearly  marked  in  her  cheeks,  and  every 
particle  of  her  usual  colour  gone.  She  looked  up  appalled  and  overcome, 
confronting,  but  not  meeting,  the  keen  critical  look  which  old  Mrs. 
Babington  fixed  upon  her ;  and  then  there  was  again  a  pause ;  and  the 
leaves  fluttered  outside,  and  the  white  curtains  within,  and  a  gay  child's 
voice,  passing  in  the  road  without,  suddenly  fell  among  us  like  a  bird. 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  old  lady,  "  that  creature  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
Ellen,  that  she  has  had  the  assurance  to  come  here  ?  Now  look  at  her 
and  tell  me  what  a  man's  sense  is  worth.  That  woman's  face  turned  my 
poor  boy's  head,  and  drove  Charles  Merridew  out  of  his  wits.  Only  look 
at  her :  is  there  anything  there  to  turn  anybody's  head  now  ?  She  has 
lost  her  figure  too  ;  but  to  be  sure  that  is  not  so  wonderful,  for  she 
is  forty  if  she  is  a  day.  But  there  are  you,  my  dear,  as  straight  as  a 
rush,  and  your  sister  Matilda  as  well.  So  that  is  Janet  Singleton,  our 
governess  :  I  wonder  what  Charles  thinks  of  his  bargain  now  ?  I  never 
saw  a  woman  so  gone  off.  Oh,  Ellen,  Ellen,  why  didn't  she  come  and  show 
herself,  such  a  figure  as  she  is,  before  my  poor  dear  boy  was  taken  from  us  ? 
My  poor  boy  !  And  to  think  he  should  have  gone  to  his  grave  in  a 
delusion  about  such  a  creature  !  Ellen,  I  would  rather  now  that  you  sent 
her  away." 
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"  Oh,  mamma,  don't  speak  like  this,"  cried  Ellen,  red  with  shame 
and  distress  ;  "  what  is  about  her  figure  ?  if  that  were  all ! — but  she  is 
going  away." 

"  Yes,  yes,  send  her  away,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  You  liked  her  once, 
but  I  don't  suppose  even  you  can  think  there  could  be  any  intercourse 
now.  My  son  left  all  his  money  to  her,"  she  added,  turning  to  me — "  past 
his  mother  and  his  sister.  You  will  admit  that  was  a  strange  thing  to  do. 
I  don't  know  who  the  other  lady  is,  Ellen,  but  I  conclude  she  is  a  friend 
of  yours.  He  left  everything  past  us,  everything  but  some  poor  pittance. 
Perhaps  you  may  know  some  one  who  wants  a  house  in  this  neighbour- 
hood? It  is  a  very  nice  little  house,  and  much  better  furnished  than 
most.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  let  it,  now  that  I  can't  afford  to  occupy  it 
myself,  by  the  year." 

"  Mamma,  the  other  lady  is  with  Mrs.  Merridew,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  I  do 

not  know  her "  and  she  cast  a  glance  at  me,  almost  appealing  to 

my  pity.  I  rose  up,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  I  said,  I  confess  with  timidity,  "  we  had  better 
go  away." 

"  Unless  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  But  I 
forgot — I  don't  want  to  look  at  that  woman  any  more,  Ellen.  She  has 
done  us  enough  of  harm  to  satisfy  any  one.  Turn  me  round  again  to  my 
usual  place,  and  send  her  away." 

Mrs.  Merridew  had  risen  to  her  feet,  too.  She  had  regained  her 
senses  after  the  first  frightful  shock.  She  was  still  ghastly  pale,  but  she 
was  herself.  She  went  up  firmly  and  swiftly  to  the  old  lady,  put  Ellen 
aside  by  a  movement  which  she  was  unconscious  of  in  her  agitation,  and 
replaced  the  chair  in  its  former  place  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  such  an 
office  was  habitual.  "  You  used  to  say  I  always  did  it  best,"  she  said. 
"  Oh,  is  it  possible  you  can  have  forgotten  everything !  Did  not  I  give  him 
up  when  you  asked  me,  and  do  you  think  I  will  take  his  money  now? 
Oh,  never,  never !  It  ought  to  be  yours,  and  it  shall  be.  Oh,  take  it 
back,  and  forgive  me,  and  say,  '  God  bless  you'  once  again." 

"  Eh,  what  was  that  you  said  ?  Ellen,  what  does  she  say  ?"  said  the 
old  woman.  "  I  have  always  heard  the  Merridews  were  very  poor.  Poor 
John's  fortune  will  be  a  godsend  to  them.  Go  away !  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  mock  me  after  all  the  rest  you  have  done.  I  don't  understand 
what  you  say." 

Yet  she  looked  up  with  a  certain  eagerness  on  her  pretty  old  face 
— a  certain  sharp  look  of  greed  and  longing  came  into  the  blue  eyes, 
which  retained  their  colour  as  pure  as  that  of  youth.  Her  daughter 
towered  above  her,  pale  with  emotion,  but  still  indignant,  yielding  not 
a  jot. 

"  Mamma,  pay  no  attention,"  she  said ;  "  Mrs.  Merridew  may  pity 
us,  but  what  is  that  ?  surely  we  can  take  back  nothing  from  her 
hands." 

"  Pity !  I  don't  see  how  Janet  Merridew  can  pity  me.  But  I  should 
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like,"  Mrs.  Babingtou  went  on,  with  a  little  tremble  of  eagerness,  "  to 
know  at  least  what  she  means." 

"  This  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  sinking  on  her  knees  by 
the  old  lady's  chair  :  "  that  I  will  not  take  your  money.  It  is  your  money. 
We  are  poor,  as  you  say ;  but  we  can  struggle  on  as  we  have  done  for 
twenty  years  ;  and  poor  John's  money  is  yours,  and  not  mine.  It  is.  not 
mine.  I  will  not  take  it.  It  must  have  been  some  mistake.  If  he  had 
known  what  he  was  doing  he  never  would  have  left  it  to  any  one  but  you." 

"  So  I  think  myself,"  said  the  old  lady,  musing;  and  then  was  silent, 
taking  no  notice  of  any  one — looking  into  the  air. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Ellen,  behind  her  chair,  "  I  can  work  for  you,  and 
Matilda  will  help  us.  It  cannot  be.  It  may  be  kind  of — her — but 
it  cannot,  cannot  be.  Are  we  to  take  chanty ;  to  live  on  charity  ? 
Mamma,  she  has  no  right  to  disturb  you " 

"  She  is  not  disturbing  m«,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady;  "  on  the 
contrary.  Whatever  I  might  think  of  her,  she  used  to  be  a  girl  of  sense. 
And  Matilda  always  carried  things  with  a  very  high  hand,  and  I  never  was 
fond  of  her  husband.  But  I  am  very  fond  of  my  house,"  she  added,  after 
a  pause  ;  "  it  is  such  a  nice  house,  Ellen.  I  think  I  should  die  if  we  were 
to  leave  it.  I  shall  die  very  soon,  most  likely,  and  be  a  burden  on  nobody ; 
but  still,  Ellen,  if  she  meant  it,  you  know " 

"  Mamma,  what  does  it  matter  what  she  means  ?  you  never  can  think 
of  accepting  charity.  It  will  break  my  heart." 

"That  is  all  very  well  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Babington.  "But  I  have 
lived  a  great  deal  longer  than  you  have  done,  my  dear,  and  I  know  that 
hearts  are  not  broken  so  easily.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  leave  my 
nice  house.  Janet,  come  here,  and  look  me  in  the  face.  I  don't  think 
you  were  true  to  us  in  the  old  times.  Matilda  did  carry  things  with  a  very 
high  hand.  I  told  her  so  at  the  time,  and  I  have  often  told  her  so  since  ; 
but  I  don't  think  you  were  true  to  us,  all  the  same." 

"  I  did  not  know — I  did  not  mean "  faltered  Mrs.  Merridew, 

leaning  her  head  on  the  arm  of  the  old  lady's  chair. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  story  had  two  sides,  and  that  my  friend 
was  perhaps  not  so  innocent  as  she  had  made  herself  out  to  be.  But 
there  was  something  very  pitiful  in  the  comparison  between  the  passion 
of  anxiety  in  her  half-hidden  face,  and  the  calm  of  the  old  woman  who 
was  thus  deciding  on  her  fate. 

"My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  knew,"  said  Mrs.  Babington.  "You 
accepted  my  poor  boy,  and  then,  when  I  spoke  to  you,  you  gave  him  up, 
and  took  Charles  Merridew  instead.  If  I  had  not  interfered,  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
have  done  with  a  heap  of  children.  And  as  for  poor  John's  money,  you 
know  you  have  no  more  real  right  to  it,  no  more  than  that  other  lady, 
who  never  saw  him  in  her  life." 

"  She  has  the  best  possible  right  to  it,  mamma — he  left  it  to  her," 
said  Ellen,  anxiously,  over  her  shoulder.  "  Oh,  why  did  you  come  here 
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to  vex  us,  when  we  were  not  interfering  with  you  ?     I  beg  of  you  not  to 
trouble  my  mother  any  more,  but  go  away." 

Then  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation.  Mrs.  Merridew  rose  slowly 
from  her  knees.  She  turned  round  to  me,  not  looking  me  in  the  face.  She 
said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  ''Let  us  go,"  and  made  a  step  towards  the  door. 
She  was  shaking  as  if  she  had  had  a  fever ;  but  she  was  glad.  Was  that 
possible  ?  She  had  delivered  her  conscience — and  now  might  not  she  go 
and  keep  the  money  which  would  make  her^  children  happy  ?  But  she 
could  not  look  me  in  the  face.  She  moved  as  slowly  as  a  funeral.  And 
yet  she  would  have  flown,  if  she  could,  to  get  safely  away. 

''Janet,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "come  back,  and  let  us  end 
our  talk." 

Mrs.  Merridew  stopped  short,  with  a  start,  as  if  a  shot  had  arrested 
her.  This  time  she  looked  me  full  in  the  face.  Her  momentary  hope  was 
over,  and  now  she  felt  for  the  first  time  the  poignancy  of  the  sacrifice 
which  it  had  been  her  own  will  to  make. 

"  Come  back,  Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Babington.  "  As  you  say,  it  is  not 
your  money.  Nothing  could  make  it  your  money.  You  were  always 
right-feeling  when  you  were  not  aggravated.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
my  dear.  Come  and  sit  down  here,  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  Now 
poor  John  is  dead,"  she  went  on,  falling  suddenly  into  soft  weeping,  like 
a  child,  "  we  ought  to  be  friends.  To  think  he  should  die  before  me, 
and  I  should  be  heir  to  my  own  boy — isn't  it  sad  ?  And  such  a  fine 
young  fellow  as  he  was  !  You  remember  when  he  came  back  from  the 
University  ?  What  a  nice  colour  he  had  !  And  always  so  straight  and 
slim,  like  a  rush.  All  my  children  have  a  good  carriage.  You  have 
lost  your  figure,  Janet ;  and  you  used  to  have  a  nice  little  figure.  When 
a  girl  is  so  round  and  plump,  she  is  apt  to  get  stout  as  she  gets  older. 
Look  at  Ellen,  how  nice  she  is.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  children  make  a 
difference.  Sit  down  by  me  here,  and  tell  me  how  many  you  have.  And, 
Ellen,  send  word  to  the  house-agent,  and  tell  him  we  don't  want  now  to 
let  the  house  ;  and  tell  Parker  to  get  luncheon  ready  a  little  earlier.  You 
must  want  something,  if  you  have  come  from  the  country.  Where  are 
you  living  now  ?  and  how  is  Charles  Merridew  ?  Dear,  dear,  to  think  I 
should  not  have  seen  either  of  you  for  nearly  twenty  years  !  " 

"But,  mamma,  surely,  surely,"  cried  Ellen  Babington,  "you  don't 
think  things  can  be  settled  like  this  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  nonsense,  Ellen  ;  everything  is  settled,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "You  know  I  always  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Janet's  good 
sense.  Now,  my  dear,  hold  your  tongue.  A  girl  like  you  has  no  right  to 
meddle.  I  always  manage  my  own  business.  Go  and  look  after  luncheon 
— that  is  your  affair." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  more  curious  group  in  my  life. 
There  was  the  old  lady  in  the  centre,  quite  calm,  and  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  tear  was  still  lingering  on  her  eyelash  ;  but  it  represented  nothing  more 
than  a  child's  transitory  grief,  and  underneath  there  was  nothing  but 
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smiles,  and  satisfaction,  and  content.  She  looked  so  pretty,  so  pleased, 
so  glad  to  find  that  her  comforts  were  not  to  be  impaired,  and  yet  took 
it  all  so  lightly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  completely  unconscious  of  the 
struggle  going  on  in  the  mind  of  her  benefactress  as  if  she  had  been  a 
creature  from  a  different  world.  As  for  Mrs.  Merridew,  she  stood  speech- 
less, choked  by  feelings  that  were  too  bitter  and  conflicting  for  words.  I 
am  sure  that  all  the  advantages  this  money  could  have  procured  for  her 
children  were  surging  up  before  her  as  she  stood  and  listened.  She  held 
her  hands  helplessly  half  stretched  out,  as  if  something  had  been  taken 
out  of  them.  Her  eyes  were  blank  with  thinking,  seeing  nothing  that  we 
saw,  but  a  whole  world  of  the  invisible.  Her  breast  heaved  with  a  breath 
half  drawn,  which  seemed  suspended  half  way,  as  if  dismay  and  disappoint- 
ment hindered  its  completion.  It  was  all  over  then — her  sacrifice  made 
and  accepted,  and  no  more  about  it ;  and  herself  sent  back  to  the  mono- 
tonous struggle  of  life.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pretty  old  lady  stood 
Ellen  Babington,  pale  and  miserable,  struggling  with  shame  and  pride, 
casting  sudden  glances  at  Mrs.  Merridew,  and  then  appealing  looks  at 
me,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"  Tell  her,  oh,  tell  her  it  can't  be  !  "  she  cried  at  last,  coming  to  me. 
"  Tell  her  the  lawyers  will  not  permit  it.  It  cannot  be." 

And  Mrs.  Merridew,  too,  gave  me  one  pitiful  look — not  repenting, 

but  yet Then  she  went  forward,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  old 

lady's  hand,  which  was  like  ivory,  with  all  the  veins  delicately  carved 
upon  it. 

"  Say,  God  bless  us,  at  least.  Say, '  God  bless  you  and  your  children,' 
once  before  I  go." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  old  lady,  cheerfully.  "  God  bless  you,  my 
dear,  and  all  the  children.  Matilda  has  no  children,  you  know.  I  should 
like  to  see  them,  if  you  think  it  would  not  be  too  much  for  me.  But  you 
are  not  going,  Janet,  when  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  for  nearly 
twenty  years  ?  " 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew. 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  I  could  see.  She  put  down  her 
face  and  kissed  the  ivory  hand,  and  then  she  turned  and  went  past  me  to 
the  door,  without  another  word.  I  think  she  had  forgotten  my  very 
existence.  When  she  had  reached  the  door  she  turned  round  suddenly, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Ellen.  She  was  going  awaj7,  having  given  them 
back  their  living,  without  so  much  acknowledgment  as  if  she  had  brought 
a  nosegay.  There  was  in  her  look  a  mute  remonstrance  and  appeal  and 
protest.  Ellen  Babington  trembled  all  over ;  her  lips  quivered  as  if  with 
words  which  pride  or  pain  would  not  permit  her  to  say ;  but  she  held,  with 
both  hands  immovable,  to  the  back  of  her  mother's  chair,  who,  for  her 
part,  was  kissing  her  hand  to  the  departing  visitor.  "  Good-by ;  come 
and  see  us  soon,"  the  old  lady  was  saying  cheerfully.  And  Ellen  gazed, 
and  trembled,  and  said  nothing.  Thus  this  strangest  of  visits  came  to 
an  end, 
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She  had  forgotten  me,  as  I  thought ;  but  when  I  came  to  her  side  and 
put  my  arm  within  her  reach,  she  clutched  at  it  and  tottered  so  that  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  support  her.  I  was  very  thankful  to  get  her  into 
the  cab,  for  I  thought  she  would  have  fainted  on  the  way.  But  yet  she 
roused -herself  when  I  told  the  man  to  drive  back  to  the  station. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  lawyers  first,"  she  said ;  and  then  we  turned  and 
drove  through  the  busy  London  streets,  towards  the  City.  The  clerks 
looked  nearly  baked  in  the  office  when  we^  reached  it,  and  the  crowd 
crowded  on,  indiscriminate  and  monotonous.  One  feels  one  has  no  right 
to  go  to  such  a  place  and  take  any  of  the  air  away,  of  which  they  have  so 
little.  And  to  think  of  the  sweet  air  blowing  over  our  lawns  and  lanes, 
and  all  the  unoccupied  silent  shady  places  we  had  left  behind  us  !  Such 
vain  thoughts  were  not  in  Mrs.  Merridew's  head.  She  was  turning  over 
and  over  instead  a  very  different  kind  of  vision.  She  was  counting  up  all 
she  had  sacrificed,  and  how  little  she  had  got  by  it ;  and  yet  was  going 
to  complete  the  sacrifice,  unmoved  even  by  her  thoughts. 

I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  the  tone  she  took  with  the  lawyer.  She 
said  "  Mr.  Merridew  and  myself"  with  a  composure  which  made  me,  who 
knew  Mr.  Merridew  had  no  hand  in  it,  absolutely  speechless.  The  lawyer 
remonstrated  as  he  was  in  duty  bound,  and  spoke  about  his  client's  will ; 
but  Mrs.  Merridew  made  very  little  account  of  the  will.  She  quoted  her 
husband  with  a  confidence  so  assured  that  even  I,  though  I  knew  better, 
began  to  be  persuaded  that  she  had  communicated  with  him.  And  thus 
the  business  was  finally  settled.  She  had  recovered  herself  by  the  time 
we  got  into  the  cab  again.  It  is  true  that  her  face  was  worn  and  livid 
with  the  exertions  of  the  day,  but  still,  pale  and  weary  as  she  was,  she 
was  herself. 

"But,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "you  quoted  Mr.  Merridew,  as  if  he  knew 
all  about  it ;  and  what  if  he  should  not  approve  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  think  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  husband,"  she  said, 
quickly;  "  far  from  that.  Perhaps  he  would  not  see  as  I  do  now.  He 
would  think  of  our  own  wants  first.  But  if  it  comes  to  his  ears  afterwards, 
Charles  is  not  the  man  to  disown  his  wife's  actions.  Oh,  no,  no  ;  we  have 
gone  through  a  great  deal  together,  and  he  would  no  more  bring  shame 
upon  me,  as  if  I  acted  when  I  had  no  right  to  act, — than — I  would  bring 
shame  upon  him ;  and  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  could  be  said." 

And  then  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  station  ;  but  she  said  nothing 
more  till  we  got  into  the  railway-carriage,  which  was  not  quite  so  noisy 
as  our  cab. 

"  It  would  have  been  such  a  thing  for  us,"  she  said  then,  half  to 
.herself.  "  Poor  Charles  !  Oh,  if  I  could  but  have  said  to  him,  « Don't  be 
so  anxious  ;  here  is  so  much  a  year  for  the  children.'  And  Jack  should 
have  gone  to  the  university.  And  there  would  have  been  Will's  premium 
at  once,"  (i.e.  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  the  engineer.)  "  The  only  thing  that  I 
am  glad  of  is  that  they  don't  know.  And  then  Janet ;  she  breaks  my 
heart  when  she  talks.  It  is  so  bad  for  her,  knowing  the  Fortises  and  all 
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those  girls  who  have  everything  that  heart  can  desire.  I  never  had  that 
to  worry  me  when  I  was  young.  I  was  only  the  governess.  Janet's  talk 
will  be  the  worst  of  all.  I  could  have  made  the  house  so  nice  too,  and 
everything.  Well ! — but  then  I  never  should  have  had  a  moment's  peace." 

"  You  don't  regret  ?  "  I  said. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  with  a  long  sigh.  And  then,  "  Do  you 
think  I  have  been  a  traitor  to  the  children  ?  "  she  cried  suddenly,  "taking 
away  their  money  from  them  in  the  dark  ?  Would  Charles  think  me 
a  traitor,  as  they  do  ?  Is  it  always  to  be  my  part  ? — always  to  be  my 
part?" 

"  No,  no,"  I  said,  soothing  her  as  best  I  could  ;  but  I  was  very  glad 
to  find  my  pony-carriage  at  the  station,  and  to  drive  her  home  to  my 
house  and  give  her  some  tea,  and  strengthen  her  for  her  duties.  Thus 
poor  John  Babington's  fortune  was  disposed  of,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser, 
except,  indeed,  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  were  not  likely  to 
talk  much  on  the  subject.  And  Mrs.  Merridew  walked  calmly  across 
to  her  house  in  the  dusk  as  if  this  strange  episode  of  agitation  and 
passion  had  been  nothing  more  solid  than  a  dream. 


CHAPTEE  in. 

WE  did  not  meet  again  for  some  days  after  this,  and  next  time  I  saw  her, 
which  was  on  Sunday  at  church  with  her  children,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  me  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  strange  scene  we  had  so  recently 
passed  through  together.  The  calm  curtain  of  ordinary  decorums  and 
ordinary  friendliness  had  risen  for  a  moment  from  Mrs.  Merridew' s 
unexcited  existence,  revealing  a  woman  distracted  by  a  primitive  sense  of 
justice,  rending  her  own  soul,  as  it  were,  in  sunder,  and  doing,  in  spite 
of  herself  and  all  her  best  instincts,  what  she  felt  was  right.  That  she 
should  have  any  existence  separate  from  her  children  had  never  occurred 
to  anybody  before.  Yet,  for  one  day,  I  had  seen  her  resist  and  ignore 
the  claims  of  her  children,  and  act  like  an  individual  being.  When  I 
saw  her  again  she  was  once  more  the  mother  and  nothing  more,  casting 
her  eyes  over  her  little  flock,  cognizant,  one  could  see,  of  the  perfection 
or  imperfection  of  every  fold  and  line  in  their  dresses,  keeping  her 
attention  upon  each,  from  little  Matty,  who  was  restless  and  could  not 
be  kept  quiet,  up  to  Janet  who  sat  demure,  and  already  caught  the  eye 
of  visitors  as  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  of  Dinglefield.  Mrs.  Merridew 
remarked  all  with  a  vigilant  mother's  eye,  and  as  I  gazed  across  at  her 
in  her  pew,  it  was  all  but  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
same  woman  who  had  clung  so  convulsively  to  my  arm,  whose  face  had 
been  so  worn  and  hollowed  out  with  suffering.  How  could  it  be  the 
same  woman  ?  She  who  had  suffered  poor  John  Babington  to  love  her 
— and  then  had  cast  him  off,  and  married  her  friend's  lover  instead ; 
who  had  established  so  firm  an  empire  over  a  man's  heart,  that,  after 
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twenty  years,  he  had  remembered  her  still  with  such  intensity  of  feeling. 
How  Janet  would  have  opened  her  big  eyes  had  it  been  suggested  to  her 
that  her  mother  could  have  any  power  over  men's  hearts ;  or,  indeed, 
could  be  occupied  with  anything  more  touching  or  important  than  her 
children's  frocks  or  her  butcher's  bills  !  I  fear  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  service  that  morning.  I  could  not  but  gaze  at  them, 
and  wonder  whether,  for  instance,  Mr.  Merridew  himself,  who  had  come 
back  from  circuit,  and  was  seated  respectably  with  his  family  in  church, 
yawning  discreetly  over  Mr.  Damerel's  sermon,  remembered  anything 
at  all,  for  his  part,  of  Matilda  Babington  or  her  brother.  Probably  he 
preferred  to  ignore  the  subject  altogether — or,  perhaps,  would  laugh  with 
a  sense  of  gratified  vanity  that  there  had  been  "  a  row,"  when  the  trans- 
ference of  his  affections  was  discovered.  And  there  she  sat  by  his  side, 
who  had — had  she  betrayed  his  confidence  ?  was  she  untrue  to  him  in 
being  this  time  true  to  her  friends  ?  The  question  bewildered  me  so 
that  my  mind  went  groping  about  it  and  about  it.  Once,  I  fear,  she  had 
been  false  to  those  whose  bread  she  eat,  and  chosen  love  instead  of 
friendship.  Now  was  she  false  to  the  nearest  of  ties,  the  closest  of  all 
relationships,  sitting  calmly  there  beside  him  with  a  secret  in  her  mind 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  ?  "  Falsely  true  !  " — was  that  what  the  woman 
was  who  looked  to  the  outside  world  a  mere  pattern  of  all  domestic  virtues, 
without  any  special  interest  about  her,  a  wife  devoted  to  her  husband's 
interest,  a  mother  rapt  up,  as  people  say,  in  her  children  ?  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  what  to  think. 

"I  hope  you  got  through  your  business  comfortably,"  Mrs.  Spencer 
said  to  me  as  we  walked  home  from  church. 

"With  Mrs.  Merridew's  assistance,"  said  Lady  Isabella,  who  was 
rather  satirical.  And  the  Merridews  heard  their  own  name,  and  stopped 
to  join  in  the  conversation. 

"  What  is  that  about  my  wife  ?  "  he  said.  "  Did  Mrs.  Musgrave 
have  Mrs.  Merridew's  assistance  about  something  ?  I  hope  it  was  only 
shopping.  When  you  have  business  you  should  consult  me.  She  is  a 
goose,  and  knows  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  a  goose,"  said  I. 

"  No,  perhaps  not  in  her  own  way,"  said  the  serene  husband,  laughing  ; 
"but  every  woman  is  a  goose  about  business — I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies, 
but  I  assure  you  I  mean  it  as  a  compliment.  I  hate  a  woman  of  business. 
Shopping  is  quite  a  different  matter,"  he  added,  and  laughed.  Good 
heavens !  if  he  had  only  known  what  a  fool  he  looked,  beside  the  silent 
woman,  who  gave  me  a  little  warning  glance  and  coloured  a  little,  and 
turned  away  her  head  to  speak  to  little  Matty,  who  was  clinging  to  her 
skirts.  A  perfect  mother !  thinking  more  (you  would  have  said)  of  Matty's 
little  frills  and  Janet's  bonnet- strings  than  of  anything  else  in  life. 

And  that  was  all  about  it.  The  summer  went  on  and  turned  to 
autumn  and  to  winter  and  to  spring  again,  with  that  serene  progression 
of  nature  which  nothing  obstructs :  and  the  children  grew,  and  the 
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Merridews  were  as  poor  as  ever,  managing  a  pen  pres  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  but  always  just  a  little  short  somewhere,  with  their  servants  chosen 
on  the  same  principle  of  supplementing  each  other's  imperfect  service  as 
that  Janet  had  announced  to  me.  For  one  thing,  they  kept  their  servants  a 
long  time,  which  I  have  noticed  is  characteristic  of  households  not  very 
rich  nor  very  ''particular."  "When  you  allow  such  pleas  to  tell  in 
favour  of  an  imperfect  housemaid  as  that  she  is  good  to  the  children, 
or  does  not  mind  helping  the  cook,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mary,  if 
she  does  not  marry  in  the  meantime,  should  not  stay  with  you  a  hundred 
years.  And  the  Merridews'  servants  accordingly  stayed,  and  looked  very 
friendly  at  you  when  you  went  to  call,  and  did  their  work  not  very  well, 
with  much  supervision  and  exasperation  (respectively)  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  and  daughter.  But  the  family  was  no  poorer,  though  it  was  no 
richer.  The  only  evidence  of  our  expedition  to  town  which  I  could  note 
was,  that  it  had  produced  a  new  pucker  on  Mrs.  Merridew's  brow.  She 
had  looked  sufficiently  anxious  by  times  before,  but  the  new  pucker  had 
something  more  than  anxiety  in  it.  There  was  a  sense  of  something  better 
that  might  have  been  ;  a  sense  of  something  lost, — &  suspicion  of  bitter- 
ness. How  all  this  could  be  expressed  by  one  line  on  a  smooth  white 
forehead  I  cannot  explain  ;  but  to  me  it  was  so. 

Now  and  then,  too,  a  chance  allusion  would  be  made  which  recalled 
what  had  happened  still  more  plainly.  For  instance,  I  chanced  to  be  calling 
one  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Merridew  came  home  earlier  than  usual  from 
town.  We  were  sitting  over  our  five-o'clock  tea,  with  a  few  of  the  children 
scrambling  about  the  floor  and  Janet  working  in  the  corner.  He  took  up 
the  ordinary  position  of  a  man  who  has  just  come  home,  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  and  regarded  us  with  that  benevolent  contempt  which  men  generally 
think  it  right  to  exhibit  for  women  over  their  tea  ;  and  everything  was  so 
ordinary  and  pleasant,  that  I  for  one  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  and 
nearly  let  fall  the  cup  in  my  hand  when  he  spoke. 

>  "  I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  John  Babington's  death  in  The  Times 
three  or  four  months  ago,  Janet,"  he  said,  "  did  you  ?  Why  did  you  never 
mention  it  ?  It  is  odd  that  I  should  not  have  heard.  I  met  Ellen  to-day 
coming  out  of  the  Amyotts',  where  I  lunched,  in  such  prodigious  mourning 
that  I  was  quite  startled.  All  the  world  might  have  been  dead  to  look  at 
her.  And  do  you  know  she  gave  me  a  look  as  if  she  would  have  spoken. 
All  that  is  so  long  past  that  it's  ridiculous  keeping  up  malice.  I  wish  you 
would  call  next  time  you  are  in  town  to  ask  for  the  old  lady.  Poor  John's 
death  must  have  been  a  sad  loss  to  them.  I  hear  there  was  some  fear 
that  he  had  left  his  property  away  from  his  mother  and  sister.  But  it 
turned  out  a  false  report." 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mrs.  Merridew  to  see  how  she  bore  it ;  but 
her  voice  replied  quite  calmly  without  any  break,  as  if  the  conversation 
was  on  the  most  ordinary  subject, — 

"  Where  did  you  manage  to  get  so  much  news  ?  " 

*«  Oh,   from    the   Amyotts,"    he    said,    "  who    knew   all   about  it. 
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Matilda,  you  know,  poor  girl,"  (with  that  half  laugh  of  odious  masculine 
vanity  which  I  knew  in  my  heart  he  would  be  guilty  of,)  "  married  a 
cousin  of  Amyott's,  and  is  getting  on  very  well,  they  say.  But  think  over 
my  suggestion,  Janet.  I  think  at  this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  graceful 
on  your  part  to  go  and  call." 

"  I  cannot  think  they  would  like  to  see  me,  now,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  Then  I  ventured  to  look  at  her.  She  was  seated  in  an  angular,  rigid 
way,  with  her  shoulders  and  elbows  squared  ^to  her  work,  and  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  pursed  up,  which  would  have  given  to  any  cursory  observer 
the  same  impression  it  did  to  her  husband. 

"  How  hard  you  women  are  !  "  he  said.  "  Trust  you  for  never  forgiving 
or  forgetting.  Poor  old  lady,  I  should  have  thought  anybody  would  have 
pitied  her.  But,  however,  it  is  none  of  my  business.  As  for  Ellen,  she 
is  a  very  handsome  woman,  though  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  once  was. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  she  were  to  make  a  good  marriage  even  now. 
Is  it  possible,  Janet,  after  being  so  fond  of  her — or  pretending  to  be,  how 
can  I  tell  ? — that  you  would  not  like  to  say  a  kind  word  to  Ellen  now  ?  ' ' 

"  She  would  not  think  it  kind  from  me,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  still 
rigid,  never  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work. 

"  I  think  she  would,  but  at  all  events  you  might  try,"  he  said.  All 
her  answer  was  to  shake  her  head,  and  he  went  away  to  his  dressing-room 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  nodding  his  head  in  bewildered  comments  to 
himself  on  what  he  considered  the  hard-heartedness  of  woman.  As  for 
me,  I  kept  looking  at  her  with  sympathetic  eyes,  thinking  that  at  least  she 
would  give  herself  the  comfort  of  a  confidential  glance.  But  she  did 
not.  It  seemed  that  she  was  determined  to  ignore  the  whole  matter,  even 
to  me. 

"  I  wish  papa  would  take  as  much  interest  in  us  poor  girls  at  home  as 
he  does  in  people  that  don't  belong  to  him,"  said  Janet.  "  Mamma,  I 
never  can  piece  this  to  make  it  long  enough.  It  may  do  for  Marian" 
(who  was  her  next  sister),  "  but  it  will  never  do  for  me." 

"You  are  so  easily  discouraged-,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew.  "  Let  me  look 
at  it.  You  girls  are  always  making  difficulties.  Under  the  flounce,  your 
piecing,  as  you  call  it,  will  never  be  seen.  Those  flounces,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  laugh,  which  I  knew  was  hysterical,  "  are  blessings  to  poor 
folks." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to  laugh  at,"  said  poor 
Janet,  almost  crying :  "  when  you  think  of  Nelly  Fortis  and  all  the  other 
girls,  with  their  nice  dresses  all  new  and  fresh  from  the  dressmaker's,  and 
no  trouble ;  while  I  have  only  mamma's  old  gown,  that  she  wore  when 
she  was  twenty,  to  turn,  and  patch,  and  piece, — and  not  long  enough 
after  all!" 

"  Then  you  should  not  grow  so,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  you  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  the  old  fashion  has  come  in  again,  and  my  old  gown  can 
be  of  use."  But  as  she  spoke  she  turned  round  and  gave  me  a  look.  The 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  that  pucker,  oh,  so  deeply  marked,  in  her 
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forehead.  I  felt  she  would  have  sobbed  had  she  dared.  And  then  before 
my  eyes,  as,  I  am  sure,  before  hers,  there  glided  a  vision  of  Ellen 
Babington  in  her  profound  mourning,  rustling  past  Mr.  Merridew  on  the 
stairs,  with  heaps  of  costly  crape,  no  doubt,  and  that  rich  black  silk  with 
which  people  console  themselves  in  their  first  mourning.  How  could 
they  take  it  all  without  a  word  ?  The  after-pang  that  comes  almost 
inevitably  at  the  back  of  a  sacrifice,  was  tearing  Mrs.  Merridew's  heart. 
I  felt  it  go  through  my  own,  and  so  I  knew.  She  had  done  it  nobly,  but 
she  could  not  forget  that  she  had  done  it.  Does  one  ever  forget  ? 

And  then  as  I  went  home  I  fell  into  a  maze  again.  Had  she  a  right 
to  do  it  ?  To  sit  at  table  with  that  unsuspicious  man,  and  put  her  arm 
in  his,  and  be  at  his  side  continually,  and  all  the  time  be  false  to  him. 
Falsely  true  !  I  could  not  get  the  words  out  of  my  mind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  DO  not  now  remember  how  long  it  was  till  I  saw  in  The  Times  the 
intimation  of  old  Mrs.  Babington's  death.  I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
two  years :  for  Janet  was  eighteen,  and  less  discontented  with  things  in 
general,  besides  being  a  great  deal  more  contented  than  either  her  friends 
or  his  desired,  with  the  civilities  of  young  Bischam  from  the  Priory,  who 
was  always  coming  over  to  see  his  aunt,  and  always  throwing  himself  in  the 
girl's  way.  He  had  nothing  except  his  commission  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a  year  which  his  father  allowed  him,  and  she  had  nothing  at  all ; 
and,  naturally,  they  took  to  each  other.  It  is  this  that  -makes  me 
recollect  what  year  it  was.  We  had  never  referred  to  the  matter  in 
our  frequent  talks,  Mrs.  Merridew  and  I.  But  after  the  intimation  in 
The  Times,  she  herself  broke  the  silence.  She  came  to  me  the  very  next 
day.  "Did  you  see  it  in  the  papers?"  she  asked,  plunging  without 
preface  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  and  I  could  not  pretend  not  to 
understand. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  saw  it ;  "  and  then  stopped  short,  notknow^ig  what 
to  say. 

She  had  been  wearing  herself  in  these  two  years,  as  all  the  previous 
years  in  which  I  had  known  her  had  not  worn  her.  The  pucker  was  more 
developed  on  her  forehead ;  she  was  less  patient  and  more  easily  fretted. 
She  had  grown  thin,  and  something  of  a  sharp  tone  had  come  into  her  soft 
motherly  voice.  By  times  she  would  be  almost  querulous ;  and  nobody 
but  myself  knew  in  the  least  whence  the  drop  of  gall  came  that  had  so 
suddenly  shown  itself  in  her  nature.  She  had  fretted  under  her  secret, 
and  over  her  sacrifice, — the  sacrifice  which  had  never  been  taken  any  notice 
of,  but  had  been  calmly  accepted  as  a  right.  Now  she  came  to  me 
half  wild,  with  the  look  of  a  creature  driven  to  bay. 

"  It  was  for  her  I  did  it,"  she  said ;  "  she  had  always  been  so  petted 
and  cared  for  all  her  life.  She  did  not  know  how  to  deny  herself;  I  did  it 
for  her,  not  for  Ellen.  Oh,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  fond  1 
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was  of  that  girl !  And  you  saw  how  she  looked  at  me.  Never  one  word, 
never  even  a  glance  of  response  :  and  I  suppose  now " 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  cannot  tell  yet ;  let  us  wait  and  see  ;  now 
that  her  mother  is  gone  her  heart  may  be  softened.  Do  not  take  any  steps 
just  yet." 

"  Steps  !  "  she  cried.  "  What  steps  can  I  take  now  ?  I  have  thrown 
altogether  away  from  me  what  might  have  been  of  such  use  to  the 
children.  I  have  been  false  to  my  own  children.  Poor  John  meant  it  to 
be  of  use  to  us " 

And  then  she  turned  away,  wrought  to  such  a  point  that  nothing  but 
tears  could  relieve  her.  When  she  had  cried  she  was  better  :  and  went 
home  to  all  her  little  monotonous  cares  again,  to  think  and  think,  and 
mingle  that  drop  of  gall  more  and  more  in  the  family  cup.  Mr.  Merridew 
was  again  absent  on  circuit  at  this  time,  which  was  at  once  a  relief 
and  a  trouble  to  his  wife.  And  everybody  remarked  the  change 
upon  her. 

"  She  is  going  to  have  a  bad  illness,"  Mrs.  Spencer  said.  "  Poor  thing, 
I  don't  wonder,  with  all  those  children,  and  inferior  servants,  and  so  much 
to  do.  I  have  seen  it  coming  on  for  a  long  time.  A  serious  illness  is  a 
dangerous  thing  at  her  age.  All  her  strength  has  been  drained  out  of  her ; 
and  whether  she  will  be  able  to  resist " 

"Don't  be  so  funereal,"  said  Lady  Isabella ;  "  she  has  something  on  her 
mind." 

"I  think  it  is  her  health,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer  ;  and  we  all  shook  our 
heads  over  her  altered  looks. 

I  had  a  further  fright,  too,  some  days  after,  when  Janet  came  to  me, 
looking  very  pale.  She  crept  in  with  an  air  of  secrecy  which  was  very 
strange  to  the  girl.  She  looked  scared,  and  her  hair  was  pushed  up 
wildly  from  her  forehead,  and  her  light  summer  dress  all  dusty  and 
dragging,  which  was  unlike  Janet,  for  she  had  begun  by  this  time  to  be 
tidy,  and  feel  herself  a  woman.  She  came  in  by  the  window  as  usual,  but 
closed  it  after  her,  though  it  was  very  hot.  "  May  I  come  and  speak  to 
you  ?  "  she  said  in  a  whisper,  creeping  quite  close  to  my  side. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  ;  but  why  do  you  shut  the  window  ?  "  said  I ; 
"  we  shall  be  suffocated  if  you  shut  out  the  air." 

"  It  is  because  it  is  a  secret,"  she  said.  "  Mrs.  Musgrave,  tell  me,  is 
there  anything  wrong  with  mamma  ?  " 

"  Wrong  ?  "  I  said,  turning  upon  her  in  dismay, 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  cried  Janet,  bursting  into  tears.  "I  don't  believe 
mamma  ever  did  anything  wrong.  I  can't  believe  it :  but  there  has  been 
a  woman  questioning  me  so,  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

"  A  woman  questioning  you  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  said  Janet,  hastily.  "  This  is  how  it  was  :  I  was  walking 
down  to  the  Dingle  across  the  fields — oh !  Mrs.  Musgrave  dear,  don't 
say  anything ;  it  was  only  poor  Willie  Bischam,  who  wanted  to  say  good-by 
to  me — and  all  at  once  I  saw  a  tall  lady  in  mourning  looking  at  us  as  we 
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passed.  She  came  up  to  us  just  at  the  stile  at  Goodman's  farm,  and  I 
thought  she  wanted  to  ask  the  way ;  but  instead  of  that,  she  stopped 
me  and  looked  at  me.  '  I  heard  you  called  Janet,'  she  said ;  *  I  had 
once  a  friend  who  was  called  Janet,  and  it  is  not  a  common  name.  Do 
you  live  here  ?  is  your  mother  living  ?  and  well  ?  and  how  many  children 
are  there  ?  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  belong  to  my  old  friend.'  " 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  could  I  say,  Mrs.  Musgrave  ?  She  did  not  look  cross  or 
disagreeable,  and  she  was  a  lady.  I  said  who  I  was,  and  that  mamma  was 
not  quite  well,  and  that  there  were  ten  of  us ;  and  then  she  began  to 
question  me  about  mamma.  Did  she  go  out  a  great  deal ;  and  was  she 
tall  or  short;  and  had  she  pretty  eyes  'like  mine,'  she  said;  and  was 
her  name  Janet  like  mine ;  and  then,  when  I  had  answered  her  as  well  as 
I  could,  she  said,  '  I  was  not  to  say  a  word  to  mamma ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
the  Janet  I  once  knew,'  she  said ;  '  don't  say  anything  to  her ; '  and  then 
she  went  away.  I  was  so  frightened,  I  ran  home  directly  all  the  way.  I 
knew  I  might  tell  you,  Mrs.  Musgrave ;  it  is  like  something  in  a  book,  is 

it  not,  when  people  are  trying  to  find  out oh,  you  don't  think  I  can 

have  done  any  harm  to  mamma  ?  " 

Janet  was  so  much  agitated  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  quiet  her  down. 
"And  I  never  said  good-by  to  poor  Willie,  after  all,"  she  said,  with 
more  tears  when  she  had  rallied  a  little.  I  thought  it  better  she  should 
not  tell  her  mother,  though  one  is  very  reluctant  to  say  so  to  a  girl ;  for 
Willie  Bischam  was  a  secret  too.  But  he  was  going  away,  poor  fellow, 
and  probably  nothing  would  ever  come  of  it.  I  made  a  little  compromise 
with  my  own  sense  of  right. 

"  Forget  it,  Janet,  and  say  nothing  about  it ;  perhaps  it  was  some  one 
else  after  all ;  and  if  you  will  promise  not  to  meet  Mr.  Bischam  again " 

"  He  goes  to-night,"  said  Janet,  with  a  rueful  look;  and  thus  it  was 
evident  that  on  that  point  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  Mr.  Merridew 
was  expected  home.  His  wife  was  ill,  though  she  never  had  been  ill  before 
in  her  life  ;  she  had  headaches,  which  were  things  unknown  to  her ;  she 
was  out  of  temper,  and  irritable,  and  wretched.  I  think  she  had  made 
certain  that  Ellen  would  write,  and  make  some  proposal  to  her ;  and  as 

the  days  went  on  one  by  one,  and  no  letter  came Besides  it  was 

just  the  moment  when  they  had  decided  against  sending  Jack  to  Oxford. 
To  pay  Willie's  premium  and  do  that  at  the  same  time  was  impossible. 
Mrs.  Merridew  had  struggled  long,  but  at  last  she  was  obliged  to  give  in ; 
and  Jack  was  going  to  his  father's  office  with  a  heavy  heart,  poor  boy ;  and 
his  mother  was  half  wild.  All  might  have  been  so  different ;  and  she 
had  sacrificed  her  boys'  interests,  and  her  girls'  interests,  and  her  own 
happiness,  all  for  the  selfish  comfort  of  Ellen  Babington,  who  took 
no  notice  of  her.  I  began  to  think  she  would  have  a  brain-fever  if  this 
went  on. 

She  was  not  at  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and  I  went  with  the 
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children,  as  soon  as  service  was  over,  to  ask  for  her.  She  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  when  I  went  in,  and  Mr.  Merridew,  who  had  arrived  late  on 
Saturday,  was  in  his  dressing-gown,  walking  about  the  room.  He  was 
tired  and  irritable  with  his  journey,  and  his  work,  and  perennial  cares. 
And  she,  with  her  sacrifice,  and  her  secret,  and  perennial  cares,  was  like 
tinder,  ready  in  a  moment  to  catch  fire.  I  know  nothing  more  dis- 
agreeable than  to  go  in  upon  married  people  when  they  are  in  this  state 
of  mind,  which  can  neither  be  ignored,  nor  cpncealed. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Janet,"  he  was  saying,  as  I  entered ;  "  women 
are  vindictive,  I  know ;  but  at  least  you  may  be  sorry,  as  I  am,  that  the 
poor  old  lady  has  died  without  a  word  of  kindness  passing  between  us : 
after  all,  we  might  be  to  blame.  One  changes  one's  opinions  as  one  gets 
on  in  life.  With  our  own  children  growing  up  round  us,  I  don't  feel  quite 
so  sure  that  we  were  not  to  blame." 

"I  have  not  been  to  blame,"  she  said,  with  an  emphasis  which 
sounded  sullen,  and  which  only  I  could  understand. 

"Oh  no,  of  course;  you  never  are,"  he  said,  with  masculine  disdain. 
"  Catch  a  woman  acknowledging  herself  to  be  in  fault !  The  sun  may  go 
wrong  in  his  Course  sooner  than  she.  Mrs.  Musgrave,  pray  don't  go  away ; 
you  have  seen  my  wife  in  an  unreasonable  mood  before." 

"  I  am. in  no  unreasonable  mood,"  she  cried.  "  Mrs.  Musgrave,  stay. 
You  know — oh,  how  am  I  to  go  on  bearing  this,  and  never  answer  a  word  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  don't  deceive  yourself,"  he  said,  with  a  man's  provoking 
calm ;  "  you  answer  a  great  many  words.  I  don't  call  you  at  all  a  meek 
sufferer.  Fortunately  the  children  are  out  of  the  way.  Confound  it,  Janet, 
what  do  you  mean  by  talking  of  what  you  have  to  bear  ?  I  have  not  been 
such  a  harsh  husband  to  you  as  all  that ;  and  when  all  I  asked  was  that 
you  should  make  the  most  innocent  advances  to  a  poor  old  woman  who  was 
once  very  kind  to  us  both " 

"Charles!"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  rising  suddenly  from  her  sofa,  "I 
can't  bear  it  any  longer.  You  think  me  hard,  and  vindictive,  and  I  don't 
know  what.  You,  who  ought  to  know  me.  Look  here  !  I  got  that  letter, 
you  will  see  by  the  date,  more  than  two  years  ago ;  you  were  absent,  and 
I  went  and  saw  her :  there — there  !  now  I  have  confessed  it ;  Mrs.  Musgrave 
knows I  have  had  a  secret  from  you  for  two  years." 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  me  to  interfere.  She  sat,  holding  herself 
hysterically  rigid,  and  upright  on  the  sofa.  Whether  she  had  intended  to 
betray  herself  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  She  had  taken  the  letter  out  of  her 
writing-desk,  which  stood  close  by ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  she  had 
resolved  on  this  step,  or  whether  it  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Now 
that  she  had  done  it  a  dreadful  calm  of  expectation  took  possession  of  her. 
She  was  afraid.  He  might  turn  upon  her  furious.  He  might  upbraid 
her  with  despoiling  her  family,  deceiving  himself,  being  false,  as  she  had 
been  before.  Such  a  thing  was  possible.  Two  souls  may  live  side  by  side 
for  years,  and  be  as  one,  and  yet  have  no  notion  how  each  will  act  in  any 
sudden  or  unusual  emergency.  He  was  her  husband,  and  they  had  no 
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interest,  scarcely  any  thought,  that  one  did  not  share  with  the  other  ;  and 
yet  she  sat  gazing  at  him  rigid  with  terror,  not  knowing  what  he  might 
do  or  say. 

He  read  the  letter  without  a  word  ;  then  he  tossed  it  upon  the  table  ; 
then  he  walked  all  the  length  of  the  room,  up  and  down,  with  his  hands 
thrust  very  deeply  into  his  pockets  ;  then  he  took  up  the  letter  again. 
He  had  a  struggle  with  himself.  If  he  was  angry,  if  he  was  touched,  I 
cannot  tell.  His  first  emotions,  whatever  they  were,  he  gulped  down 
without  a  word.  Of  all  sounds  to  strike  into  the  silence  of  such  a  moment, 
the  first  thing  we  heard  in  our  intense  listening  was  the  abrupt  ring  of  a 
short  excited  laugh. 

"How  did  you  venture  to  take  any  steps  in  it  without  consulting 
me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  thought — I  thought "  she  stammered  under  her  breath. 

"  You  thought  I  might  have  been  tempted  by  the  money,"  he  said, 
taking  another  walk  through  the  room,  while  she  sat  erect  in  her  terror, 
afraid  of  him.  It  was  some  time  before  he  spoke  again.  No  doubt  he 
was  vexed  by  her  want  of  trust,  and  wounded  by  the  long  silence.  But  I 
have  no  clue  to  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his  mind.  At 
last  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause  before  her.  "  And  perhaps  you  were 
right,  Janet,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "I  am  glad  now  to  have 
been  free  of  the  temptation.  It  was  wrong  not  to  tell  me — and  yet  I 
think  you  did  well." 

Mrs.  Merridew  gave  a  little  choked  cry,  and  then  she  fell  back  on  the 
sofa, — fell  into  my  arms.  I  had  felt  she  might  do  it,  so  strange  was  her 
look,  and  had  placed  myself  there  on  purpose.  But  she  had  not  fainted, 
as  I  expected.  She  lay  silent  for  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and 
then  she  burst  into  tears. 

I  had  no  right  to  be  there ;  but  they  both  detained  me,  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  I  could  not  get  away  until  she  had  recovered  herself, 
and  it  was  evident  that  what  had  been  a  tragical  barrier  between  them  was 
now  become  a  matter  of  business,  to  be  discussed  as  affecting  them  both. 

"  It  was  quite  right  the  old  lady  should  have  it,"  Mr.  Merridew  said, 
as  he  went  with  me  to  the  door,  'V quite  right.  Janet  did  only  what  was 
right ;  but  now  I  must  take  it  into  my  own  hands." 

"  And  annul  what  she  has  done  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  We  must  consult  over  that,"  he  said.  "  Ellen  Babington,  who  has 
been  so  ungrateful  to  my  wife,  is  quite  a  different  person  from  her  mother. 
But  I  will  do  nothing  against  Mrs.  Merridew' s  will." 

And  so  I  left  them  to  consult  over  their  own  affairs.  I  had  been 
thrust  into  it  against  my  own  will ;  but  still  it  was  entirely  their  affair, 
and  no  business  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  called  to  me  from  their  lawn  as  I 
went  out  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Merridew  was,  and  shook  their  heads  over  her. 

"  She  should  have  the  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer. 

"  But  the  doctor  would  not  pay  her  bills  for  her,"  said  Lady  Isabella. 
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And  I  had  to  answer  meekly,  as  if  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  "  I  don't 
think  it  is  her  bills." 

This  conversation  detained  me  some  time  from  my  own  house  ;  and 
when  I  reached  my  cottage,  my  maid  stood  by  the  gate,  looking  out  for 
me,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  It  was  to  tell  me  there  was  a  lady 
waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing-room  :  "A  tall  lady  in  mourning."  And  in 
a  moment  my  heart  smote  me  for  some  hard  thoughts,  and  I  knew  who 
my  visitor  was. 

I  found  her  seated  by  my  table,  very  pale,  but  quite  self-possessed. 
She  rose  when  I  went  in,  and  began  to  explain. 

"  You  don't  know  me,"  she  said.  "  I  have  no  right  to  come  to  you  ; 
but  once  you  came  to — us — with  Mrs.  Merridew.  Perhaps  you  remember 
me  now  ?  I  am  Ellen  Babington.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about — my 
brother's  will.  You  may  have  heard  that  I  have  just  lost " 

"  Yes,"   I  said.     "  I  am  very  sorry.     If  there  is   anything   I  can 

"  You  can  do  all  that  I  want  from  any  one,"  she  said.  "  Janet 
will  never  believe  that  I  wanted  to  keep  the  money — now.  I  have  seen 
all  her  children  to-day  at  church  ;  and  I  think,  if  she  had  been  there,  I 
should  perhaps  have  been  able — but  never  mind.  Tell  her  I  should  like 
— if  she  would  give  her  daughter  Janet  something  out  of  the  money — 
from  me.  She  is  a  little  like  what  her  mother  was.  I  am  sure  you  are 
kind  to  them.  I  don't  even  know  your  name " 

"  Mrs.  Musgrave,"  I  said  ;  and  she  gave  a  little  bow.  She  was  very 
composed,  very  well-bred,  terribly  sad ;  with  the  look  of  a  woman  who 
had  no  more  to  do  in  the  world,  and  who  yet  was,  heaven  help  her !  in 
the  middle  of  her  life,  full  of  vigour,  and  capability,  and  strength. 

"  Will  you  tell  Janet,  please,  that  it  is  all  settled  ?  "  she  said.  "I 
mean,  not  the  girl  Janet,  but  her  mother.  Tell  her  I  have  settled  every- 
thing. I  believe  she  will  hear  from  the  lawyers  to-morrow  ;  but  I  could 
not  let  it  come  only  from  the  lawyers.  I  cannot  forgive  her,  even  now. 
She  thinks  it  is  Matilda  she  has  wronged  ;  but  it  is  me  she  has  wronged, 
taking  my  brother  from  me,  my  only  brother,  after  all  these  years.  But 
never  mind.  I  kissed  the  little  child  instead  to-day — the  quite  little  one, 
with  the  gold  hair.  I  suppose  she  is  the  youngest.  Tell  her  I  came  on 
purpose  to  see  them  before  I  went  away." 

"  But  why  send  this  message  through  me  ?  "  I  said ;  "  come  and  see  her. 
I  will  take  you ;  it  is  close  by.  And  the  sight  of  you  will  do  her  more 
good — more  good  than  the  money.  Come,  and  let  her  explain." 

I  thought  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  her  only  answer  was  a 
shake  of  her  head. 

"  What  could  she  explain  ?  "  she  cried,  with  strange  impetuosity.  "  He 
and  I  had  been  together  all  our  lives,  and  yet  all  the  while  he  cared 
nothing  for  his  sister  and  everything  for  her.  Do  you  think  I  can  ever 
forgive  her  ?  but  I  never  forgot  her.  I  don't  think  I  ever  loved  any  one 
so  well  in  my  life." 
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"  Oh,  come  and  tell  her  so,"  said  I. 

Again  she  shook  her  head.  "  I  loved  her  as  well  as  I  loved  him ;  and 
yet  I  hate  her,"  she  said.  «  But  tell  her  I  spoke  to  her  Janet,  and  I 
kissed  her  baby ;  and  that  I  have  arranged  everything  with  the  lawyers 
about  poor  John's  will.  I  am  sure  you  are  a  good  woman.  Will  you 
shake  hands  with  me  for  the  children's  sake  before  I  go  ?  " 

Her  voice  went  to  my  heart.  I  had  only  seen  her  once  in  my  life 
before,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  two  hands, 
and  kissed  her ;  and  then  she,  the  stranger,  broke  down,  and  put  her  head 
on  my  shoulder  and  wept.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  it  bound  us  as 
if  for  our  lives. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  I  asked,  when  she  went  away. 

"  I  am  going  abroad  with  some  friends,"  she  said  hurriedly. 

"  But  you  will  come  to  us,  my  dear,  when  you  come  back  ?  " 

"  Most  likely  I  shall  never  come  back,"  she  said  hastily ;  and  then  went 
away  alone  out  of  my  door,  alone  across  the  green,  with  her  veil  over  her  face, 
and  her  black  dress  repulsing  the  sunshine.  One's  sympathies  move  and 
change  about  like  the  winds.  I  had  been  so  sorry  for  Mrs.  Merridew  an 
hour  ago ;  but  it  was  not  her  I  was  most  sorry  for  now. 

And  this  was  how  it  all  ended.  I  was  always  glad  that  Mrs.  Merridew 
had  told  her  husband  before  the  letter  came  next  morning.  And  they  got 
the  money  ;  and  John  went  to  the  university,  and  Janet  had  new  dresses 
and  new  pleasures,  and  a  ring,  of  which  she  was  intensely  proud,  according 
to  Ellen's  desire.  I  daresay  Ellen's  intention  was  that  something  much 
more  important  should  have  been  given  to  the  child  in  her  name ;  but  then 
Ellen  Babington,  being  an  unmarried  woman,  did  not  know  how  much  a 
large  family  costs,  nor  what  urgent  occasion  there  is  for  every  farthing, 
even  with  an  addition  so  great  as  five  hundred  a  year. 

I  am  afraid  it  did  not  make  Mrs.  Merridew  much  happier  just  at  first. 
She  wrote  letters  wildly,  far  and  near,  to  everybody  who  could  be  supposed 
to  know  anything  about  Ellen  ;  and  wanted  to  have  her  to  live  with  them, 
and  to  share  the  money  with  her,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  wild 
fancies.  But  all  that  could  be  found  out  was  that  Ellen  had  gone  abroad. 
And  by  degrees  the  signs  of  this  strange  tempest  began  to  disappear — 
smoothed  out  and  filled  up  as  Nature  smooths  all  traces  of  combat.  The 
scars  heal,  new  verdure  covers  the  sudden  precipice — the  old  gets  assimi- 
lated with  the  new.  By  degrees  an  air  of  superior  comfort  stole  over  the 
house,  which  was  very  consolatory.  Selina,  the  housemaid,  married,  and 
Richards  retired  to  the  inevitable  greengrocery.  And  with  a  new  man  and 
new  maids,  and  so  much  less  difficulty  about  the  bills,  it  is  astonishing 
how  the  puckers  died  away  from  Mrs.  Merridew's  forehead — first  one 
line  went,  and  then  another,  and  she  grew  younger  in  spite  of  herself. 
And  with  everything  thus  conspiring  in  her  favour,  and  habit  calmly 
settling  to  confirm  all,  is  it  wonderful  if  by-and-by  she  forgot  that  any 
wonderful  accident  had  ever  happened,  and  that  all  had  not  come  in  the 
most  natural  way,  and  with  the  most  pleasant  consequences  in  the  world  ? 
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The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  chance  copy  of  GraUgnani,  which  came  to  me 
in  a  parcel  from  Paris,  the  marriage  of  Ellen  Babington  to  a  Frenchman 
there  ;  but  that  is  all  we  have  ever  heard  of  her.  Whether  it  is  a  good 
marriage  or  a  bad  one  I  don't  know ;  but  I  hope,  at  least,  it  is  better  for 
her  than  being  all  alone,  as  she  was  when  she  left  my  house  that  day  in 
June,  having  made  her  sacrifice  in  her  turn.  If  things  had  but  taken 
their  natural  course,  how  much  unnecessary  suffering  would  have  been 
spared :  Mrs.  Merridew  is,  perhaps,  happier  now  than  she  would  have 
been  without  that  five  hundred  a  year — but  of  course  they  spend  more  ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  they  are  to  call  richer  on  the  whole ;  but  for  two 
years  she  was  wretched,  sacrificing  and  grudging  the  sacrifice,  and  making 
herself  very  unhappy.  And  though  I  don't  believe  Ellen  Babington  cared 
for  the  money,  her  heart  will  never  be  healed  of  that  pang  of  bitterness 
which  her  brother's  desertion  gave  her.  His  companion  for  twenty  years  ! 
and  to  think  his  best  thoughts  should  have  been  given  all  that  time  to  a 
woman  who  had  only  slighted  him,  and  refused  his  love.  Mrs.  Merridew 
does  not  see  the  sting  of  this  herself — she  thinks  it  natural.  And  so  I 
daresay  would  half  the  world  beside. 


WOULD  God  that  I  were  dead  and  no  more  known, 
Forgotten  underneath  the  deep  cold  main, 
Freed  from  the  thrill  of  joy  and  sting  of  pain  ; 
There  I  should  be  with  silence  all  alone, 
To  weep  no  more  for  any  sweet  day  flown  ! 
I  should  not  see  the  shining  summer  wane, 
Nor  feel  the  blasting  winter  come  again, 
Nor  hear  the  autumn  winds  grow  strong  and  moan  ; 
But  time,  like  sea-mist  screening  the  far  deep, 
Should  make  each  hated  and  lov'd  object  dim, 
And  I  should  gaze  on  both  with  hazy  sight. 
God  granting  this,  I  should  no  longer  weep, 
But  wearied,  rest  beneath  the  clear  green  light, 
And  surely  lose  in  sleep  all  thoughts  of  him  ! 

PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON. 
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[Translated  by  ALGERNON  BERTRAM  MITFORD,  Secretary  to  H.M.'s  Legation  in  Japan.  ] 


MOSHI  has  said,  "  There  is  the  third  finger.  If  a  man's  third  or  nameless 
finger  be  bent  so  that  he  cannot  straighten  it,  although  his  bent  finger  may 
cause  him  no  pain,  still  if  he  hears  of  some  one  who  can  cure  it  he  will  think 
nothing  of  undertaking  a  long  journey  from  Shin  to  $of  to  consult  him 
upon  this  deformed  finger ;  for  he  knows  it  to  be  hateful  to  have  a  finger 
unlike  those  of  other  men  :  but  he  cares  not  a  jot  if  his  heart  be  different  to 
that  of  other  men ;  and  this  is  how  men  disregard  the  true  order  of  things." 

Now  this  is  the  next  chapter  to  the  one  about  Benevolence  being  the 
true  heart  of  man,  which  I  expounded  to  you  the  other  night.  True 
learning  has  no  other  aim  than  that  of  reclaiming  lost  souls,  and  in 
connection  with  this  Moshi  has  thus  again  declared  in  a  parable  the  all- 
importance  of  the  human  heart. 

The  nameless  finger  is  that  which  is  next  to  the  little  finger.  The 
thumb  is  called  the  parent  finger,  the  first  finger  is  called  the  index,  the 
long  finger  is  called  the  middle  finger,  but  the  third  finger  has  no  name. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  finger  for  applying  rouge, 
but  that  is  only  a  name  given  it  by  ladies  and  not  in  general  use.  So 
having  no  name  it  is  called  the  nameless  finger.  And  how  comes  it  to 
have  no  name  ?  Why  because  it  is  of  all  the  fingers  the  least  useful. 
When  we  catch  at  or  grasp  things  we  do  so  by  the  strength  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger ;  if  a  man  scratches  his  head  he  does  it  with  the  fore- 
finger ;  if  he  wishes  to  test  the  heat  of  the  wine  J  in  the  kettle  he  uses  the 
little  finger :  thus,  although  each  finger  has  its  uses  and  duties,  the  name- 
less finger  alone  is  of  no  use ;  it  is  not  in  our  way  if  we  have  it,  and  we 
do  not  miss  it  if  we  lose  it ;  of  the  whole  body  it  is  the  meanest  member. 
If  it  be  crooked  so  that  we  cannot  straighten  it,  it  neither  hurts  nor 
itches ;  as  Moshi  says  in  the  text,  it  causes  no  pain  :  even  if  we  were 
without  we  should  be  none  the  worse  off.  Hence,  what  though  it  should 
be  bent  ?  it  would  be  better,  since  it  causes  no  pain,  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 
Yet  if  a  person  having  such  a  crooked  finger  hears  of  a  clever  doctor  who 
can  set  it  straight,  no  matter  at  how  great  a  distance  he  may  be,  he  will 
be  off  to  consult  this  doctor.  And  pray  why  ?  Because  he  feels  ashamed 
of  having  a  finger  a  little  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  he 
wants  to  be  cured,  and*will  think  nothing  of  travelling  from  Shin  to  So, 
a  great  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  for  the  purpose.  To  be  sure  men 
are  very  susceptible  and  keenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  in  this 

*  The  Sermons  of  Kiu  6,  vol.  i.  f  Ancient  divisions  of  China. 

J  Wine  is  almost  always  drunk  hot. 
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they  are  quite  right.  The  feeling  of  shame  at  what  is  wrong  is  the 
commencement  of  virtue.  The  perception  of  shame  is  inborn  in  men ; 
but  there  are  two  ways  of  perceiving  shame.  There  are  some  men  who 
are  sensible  of  shame  for  what  regards  their  bodies,  but  who  are  ignorant 
of  shame  for  what  concerns  their  hearts,  and  a  terrible  mistake  they 
make.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  compared  in  importance  to  the 
heart.  The  heart  is  said  to  be  the  lord  of  the  body,  which  it  rules  as 
a  master  rules  his  house.  Shall  the  lord,  who  is  the  heart,  be  ailing  and 
his  sickness  be  neglected,  while  the  servants/who  are  the  members,  only 
be  cared  for  ?  If  the  knee  be  lacerated  apply  tinder  to  stop  the  bleeding ; 
if  the  moxa  should  suppurate  spread  a  plaster ;  if  a  cold  be  caught  prepare 
medicine  and  garlic  and  gruel  and  ginger- wine.  For  a  trifle  you  will 
doctor  and  care  for  your  bodies,  and  yet  for  your  hearts  you  will  take  no 
care.  Although  you  are  born  of  mankind,  if  your  hearts  resemble  those 
of  devils,  of  foxes,  of  snakes,  or  of  crows,  rather  than  the  hearts  of  men, 
you  take  no  heed,  caring  for  your  bodies  alone.  Whence  can  you  have 
fallen  into  such  a  mistake  ?  It  is  a  folly  of  old  standing,  too,  for  it  was 
to  that  that  Moshi  pointed  when  he  said  that  to  be  cognizant  of  a  deformed 
finger,  and  ignore  the  deformities  of  the  soul,  was  to  disregard  the  true 
order  of  things.  This  is  what  it  is,  not  to  distinguish  between  that  which 
is  important  and  that  which  is  unimportant,  to  pick  up  a  trifle  and  pass 
by  something  of  value.  The  instinct  of  man  prompts  him  to  prefer  the 
great  to  the  small,  the  important  to  the  unimportant. 

If  a  man  is  invited  out  to  a  feast  by  his  relations  or  acquaintances, 
when  the  guests  are  assembled,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  feast  has 
disappeared,  he  looks  all  round  him,  with  the  eyeballs  starting  out  of  his 
head,  and  glares  at  his  neighbours,  and  comparing  the  little  titbits  of 
roast  fowl  or  fish  put  before  them,  sees  that  they  are  about  half  an  inch 
bigger  than  those  set  before  him ;  then,  blowing  out  his  belly  with  rage, 
he  thinks,  "What  on  earth  can  the  host  be  about?  Mr.  Sarube  is  a 
guest,  but  so  am  I :  what  does  the  fellow  mean  by  helping  me  so  meanly  ? 
There  must  be  some  malice  or  ill-will  here."  And  so  his  mind  is  preju- 
diced against  the  host.  Just  be  so  good  as  to  reflect  upon  this.  Does  a 
man  show  his  spite  by  grudging  a  bit  of  roast  fowl  or  meat  ?  And  yet  in 
such  trifles  as  these  do  men  show  how  they  try  to  obtain  what  is  great,  and 
show  their  dislike  of  what  is  small.  How  can  men  be  conscious  of  shame 
for  a  deformed  finger,  and  count  it  as  no  misfortune  that  their  hearts  are 
crooked  ?  That  is  how  they  abandon  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

Moshi  severely  censures  the  disregard  of  the  true  order  of  things. 
What  mistaken  and  bewildered  creatures  men  are.  What  says  the  old  song  ? 
"  Hidden  far  among  the  mountains,  the  tree  which  seems  to  be  rotten,  if 
its  core  be  yet  alive,  may  be  made  to  bear  flowers."  What  signifies  it  if 
the  hand  or  the  foot  be  deformed  ?  The  heart  is  the  important  thing.  If 
the  heart  be  away,  what  though  your  skin  be  fair,  your  nose  aquiline,  your 
hair  beautiful  ?  all  these  strike  the  eye  alone,  and  are  utterly  useless.  It 
is  as  if  you  were  to  put  horse-dung  into  a  gold  lacquer  luncheon-box. 
This  is  what  is  called  a  fair  outside,  deceptive  in  appearance. 
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There's  the  scullery-maid  been  washing  out  the  pots,  and  the  scullion, 
Chokichi,  comes  up  and  says  to  her,  "  You've  got  a  lot  of  charcoal  smut 
sticking  to  your  nose,"  and  points  out  to  her  the  ugly  spot.  The  scullery- 
maid  is  delighted  to  be  told  of  this,  and  answers,  "  Really,  whereabouts  is 
it  ?  "  Then  she  twists  a  towel  round  her  finger,  and  bending  her  head 
until  mouth  and  forehead  are  almost  on  a  level,  she  squints  at  her  nose 
and  twiddles  away  with  her  fingers,  as  if  she  were  the  famous  Got6  at  work 
carving  the  ornaments  of  a  sword-handle.  "I  say,  Master  Chokichi,  is 
it  off  yet  ?"  "Not  a  bit  of  it;  you've  smeared  it  all  over  your  cheeks 
now!"  "  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear!  where  can  it  be  ?"  and  so  she  uses  the 
water-basin  as  a  looking-glass,  and  washes  her  face  clean.  Then  she  says 
to  herself,  "  What  a  dear  boy  Chokichi  is  !  "  and  thinks  it  necessary,  out 
of  gratitude,  to  give  him  relishes  with  his  supper  by  the  ladleful,  and 
thanks  him  over  and  over  again.  But  if  this  same  Chokichi  were  to  come 
up  to  her  and  say,  "  Now,  really,  how  lazy  you  are.  I  wish  you  could 
manage  to  be  rather  less  of  a  shrew ; "  what  do  you  think  the  scullery- 
maid  would  answer  then?  Reflect  for  a  moment.  "Drat  the  boy's 
impudence !  If  I  were  of  a  bad  heart  or  a  crooked  disposition,  should 
I  be  here  helping  him  ?  You  go  and  be  hung !  You  see  if  I  take  the 
trouble  to  wash  your  dirty  bedclothes  for  you  any  more !  "  And  she 
gets  to  be  a  perfect  devil,  less  only  the  horns.  There  are  other  people 
besides  the  poor  scullery-maid  who  are  in  the  same  way.  "  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Gundabei,  but  the  embroidered  crest  on  your  dress  of  ceremony 
seems  to  be  a  little  on  one  side."  Mr.  Gundabei  proceeds  to  adjust  his 
dress  with  great  precision.  "  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  ten  million  times 
obliged  to  you  for  your  care.  If  ever  there  should  be  any  matter  in  which 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  letting 
me  know,"  and  with  a  beaming  face  he  expresses  his  gratitude.  Now  for 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  "  Really,  Mr.  Gundabei,  you  are  very 
foolish  ;  you  don't  seem  to  understand  at  all.  I  beg  you  to  be  of  a  frank 
and  honest  heart.  It  really  makes  one  quite  sad  to  see  a  man's  heart 
warped  in  this  way."  What  is  his  answer?  He  turns  his  sword  in  his 
girdle  ready  to  draw,  and  plays  the  devil's  tattoo  upon  the  hilt ;  it  looks 
as  if  it  must  end  in  a  fight  soon. 

In  fact,  if  you  help  a  man  in  anything  which  has  to  do  with  a  fault  of 
the  body,  he  takes  it  very  kindly  and  sets  about  mending  matters.  If 
any  one  helps  another  to  rectify  a  fault  of  the  heart,  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
man  in  the  dark,  who  flies  in  a  rage  and  does  not  care  to  amend.  How 
out  of  tune  all  this  is  !  And  yet  there  are  men  who  are  bewildered  up  to 
this  point.  Nor  is  this  a  special  and  extraordinary  failing.  This  mistaken 
perception  of  the  great  and  the  small,  of  colour  and  of  substance,  is 
common  to  us  all,  to  you  and  to  me. 

Please  give  me  your  attention.  The  form  strikes  the  eye,  but  the 
heart  strikes  not  the  eye  :  therefore  that  the  heart  should  be  distorted 
and  turned  away  causes  no  pain.  This  all  results  from  the  want  of  sound 
judgment,  and  that  is  why  we  cannot  afford  to  be  careless. 

The  master  of  a  certain  house  calls  his  servant,  Chokichi,  who  sits 
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dozing  in  the  kitchen  :  "  Here,  Chokichi !  the  guests  are  all  gone,  come 
and  clear  away  the  wine  and  fish  in  the  back-room."  Chokichi  rubs  his 
eyes,  and  with  a  sulky  answer  goes  into  the  back-room,  and  looking  about 
him,  sees  all  the  nice  things  paraded  on  the  trays  and  in  the  bowls.  It's 
wonderful  how  his  drowsiness  passes  away  ;  no  need  for  any  one  to  hurry 
him  now;  his  eyes  glare  with  greed  as  he  says:  " Hullo!  here's  a  lot 
of  tempting  things.  There's  only  just  one  help  of  that  omelette  left  in 
the  tray, — what  a  hungry  lot  of  guests !  What's  this  ?  It  looks  like 
fish  rissoles  ;  "  and  with  this  he  picks  out  one"  and  crams  his  mouth  full, 
when  on  one  side  a  mess  of  young  cuttlefish  in  a  Chinese  porcelain  bowl 
catches  his  eye.*  There  the  little  beauties  sit  in  a  circle  like  Buddhist 
priests  in  religious  meditation.  "  Oh  dear,  how  nice  !  "  and  just  as  he 
is  dipping  his  finger  and  thumb  in,  he  hears  his  master's  footstep,  and 
knowing  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  he  crams  his  prize  into  the  pocket  of  his 
sleeve,  and  stoops  down  to  take  away  the  wine-kettle  and  cups,  and  as  he 
does  this,  out  tumble  the  cuttlefish  from  his  sleeve.  The  master  sees  it. 
"  What's  that  ?  "  Chokichi,  pretending  not  to  know  what  has  happened, 
beats  the  mats  and  keeps  on  saying,  * '  Come  again  the  day  before  yesterday ! 
come  again  the  day  before  yesterday !  "  f  But  it's  no  use  his  trying  to 
persuade  his  master  that  the  little  cuttlefish  are  spiders,  for  they  are  not 
the  least  like  them.  It's  no  use  hiding  things  ;  they  are  sure  to  come  to 
light :  and  so  it  is  with  the  heart,  its  purposes  will  out.  If  the  heart  is 
enraged  the  dark  veins  stand  out  on  the  forehead  ;  if  the  heart  is  grieved 
tears  rise  to  the  eyes  ;  if  the  heart  is  joyous  dimples  appear  in  the  cheeks  ; 
if  the  heart  is  merry  the  face  smiles :  thus  it  is  that  the  face  reflects  the 
emotions  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  because  the  eyes  are  filled  with  tears 
that  the  heart  is  sad ;  nor  because  the  veins  stand  out  on  the  forehead 
that  the  heart  is  enraged.  It  is  the  heart  which  leads  the  way  in  every- 
thing. All  the  important  sensations  of  the  heart  are  apparent  in  the 
outward  appearance.  In  the  great  learning  of  Koshi  {  it  is  written,  "  The 
truth  of  what  is  within  is  written  upon  the  surface."  How  then  is  the 
heart  a  thing  which  can  be  hidden  ?  To  answer  when  reproved,  to  hum 
tunes  when  scolded,  shows  a  diseased  heart;  and  if  this  disease  is  not  quickly 
taken  in  hand  it  will  become  chronic,  and  the  remedy  become  difficult ; 
perhaps  the  disease  may  be  so  virulent  that  even  Giba  (a  famous  Indian 
physician)  and  Heujaku  (a  famous  Chinese  physician)  in  consultation  could 
not  effect  a  cure.  So  before  the  disease  has  gained  strength,  I  invite  you  to 
the  study  of  the  moral  essays  entitled,  Shin-gaku  (the  learning  of  the  heart). 
If  you  once  arrive  at  the  possession  of  your  heart  as  it  was  originally  by 
nature,  what  an  admirable  thing  that  will  be !  In  that  case  your  con- 
science will  point  out  to  you  even  the  slightest  wrong  bias  or  selfishness. 

*  Curiosities,  such  as  porcelain  or  enamels  from  China,  are  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Japanese.  A  great  quantity  of  the  porcelain  of  Japan  is  stamped  with  counterfeit 
Chinese  marks  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

t  An  incantation  used  to  invite  spiders,  which  are  considered  unlucky  by  the 
superstitious,  to  come  again  at  the  Greek  Kalends. 

J  Confucius. 
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While  upon  this  subject  I  may  tell  you  a  story  which  was  related  to 
me  by  a  friend  of  mine.  It  is  a  story  which  the  master  of  a  certain 
money-changer's  shop  used  to  be  very  fond  of  telling.  An  important  part 
of  a  money-changer's  business  is  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
gold  and  silver.  In  the  different  establishments  the  way  of  teaching  the 
apprentices  this  art  varies ;  however,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  money- 
changer was  as  follows  : — At  first  he  would  show  them  no  bad  silver,  but 
daily  put  before  them  good  money  only.  When  they  had  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  good  money,  if  he  stealthily  put  a  base  coin 
among  the  good  he  found  that  they  would  detect  it  immediately ;  they  saw 
it  as  plain  as  you  see  things  when  you  throw  light  on  a  mirror.  This 
faculty  of  detecting  base  money  at  a  glance  was  the  result  of  having  learnt 
thoroughly  to  understand  good  money.  Having  once  been  taught  in  this 
way,  the  apprentices  would  not  make  a  mistake  about  a  piece  of  base  coin 
during  their  whole  lives,  as  I  have  heard.  I  can't  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  principle  applied  to  moral  instruction 
is  an  excellent  one  :  it  is  a  most  safe  mode  of  study.  However,  I  was 
further  told,  that  if,  after  having  thus  learnt  to  distinguish  good  money,  a 
man  followed  some  other  trade  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  gave  up 
handling  money,  he  would  become  just  like  any  other  inexperienced 
person — unable  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  base. 

Please  reflect  upon  this  attentively.  If  you  once  render  yourself 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  uncorrupted  heart,  from  that  time  forth  you 
will  be  immediately  conscious  of  the  slightest  inclination  towards  bias  or 
selfishness.  And  why  ?  Because  the  natural  heart  is  illumined.  When  a 
man  has  once  learnt  that  which  is  perfect,  he  will  never  consent  to  accept 
that  which  is  imperfect ;  but  if,  after  having  acquired  this  knowledge,  he 
again  keeps  his  natural  heart  at  a  distance,  and  gradually  forgets  to 
recognize  that  which  is  perfect,  he  finds  himself  in  the  dark  again,  and 
that  he  can  no  longer  distinguish  base  money  from  good.  I  beg  you  to 
take  care.  If  a  man  falls  into  bad  habits  he  is  no  longer  able  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  good  impulses  of  his  natural  heart  and  the  evil 
impulses  of  his  corrupt  heart.  With  this  benighted  heart  as  a  starting- 
point  he  can  carry  out  none  of  his  intentions,  and  he  has  to  lift  his 
shoulders  sighing  and  sighing  again.  A  creature  much  to  be  pitied,  indeed. 
Then  he  loses  all  self-reliance,  so  that,  although  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  hold  his  tongue  and  say  nothing  about  it,  if  he  is  in  the  slightest  trouble 
or  distress  he  goes  and  confesses  the  crookedness  of  his  heart  to  every 
man  he  meets.  What  a  wretched  state  for  a  man  to  be  in  !  For  this 
reason  I  beg  you  to  learn  thoroughly  the  silver  of  the  heart  in  order 
that  you  may  make  no  mistake  about  the  base  coin.  I  pray  that  you  and 
I  during  our  whole  lives  may  never  leave  the  path  of  true  principles. 

I  have  an  amusing  story  to  tell  you  in  connection  with  this,  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  listen. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  autumn  nights  were  beginning  to  grow 
chilly,  five  or  six  tradesmen  in  easy  circumstances  assembled  together  to 
have  a  chat,  and  having  got  ready  their  picnic-box  and  wine-flask,  went 
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off  to  a  temple  on  the  hills,  where  a  friendly  priest  lived,  that  they  might 
listen  to  the  stags  calling.  With  this  intention,  they  went  to  call  upon 
the  priest,  and  borrowed  the  guests'  apartments  *  of  the  monastery  ;  and 
as  they  were  waiting  to  hear  the  deer  call,  some  of  the  party  began  to 
compose  poetry, — one  would  write  a  verse  of  Chinese  poetry,  and  another 
would  write  a  verse  of  seventeen  syllables.  And  as  they  were  passing  the 
wine-cup  the  hour  of  sunset  came  ;  but  not  a  deer  had  uttered  a  call. 
Eight  o'clock  came,  and  ten  o'clock  came, — still  not  a  sound  from  the 
deer.  "  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  said  one.  >•"  The  deer  surely  ought  to 
be  calling."  But,  in  spite  of  their  waiting,  the  deer  would  not  call.  At 
last,  the  friends  got  sleepy,  and  bored  with  writing  songs  and  verses,  began 
to  yawn,  and  gave  up  twaddling  about  the  woes  and  troubles  of  life ;  and 
as  they  were  all  silent,  one  of  them,  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  stopping 
the  circulation  of  the  wine-cup,  said,  "  Well,  certainly,  gentlemen,  thanks 
to  you,  we  have  spent  the  evening  in  very  pleasant  conversation.  How- 
ever, although  I  am  enjoying  myself  mightily  in  this  way,  my  people  at 
home  must  be  getting  anxioi^,  and  so  I  begin  to  think  that  we  ought  to 
leave  off  drinking."  "  Why  so  ?  "  said  the  others.  ''Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
You  know  that  my  only  son  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  this  year ;  and  a 
troublesome  fellow  he  is  too.  When  I'm  at  home,  he  lends  a  hand 
sulkily  enough  in  the  shop  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  no  longer  sees  the  shadow 
of  me,  he  hoists  sail  and  is  off  to  some  bad  haunt.  Although  our  rela- 
tions and  connections  are  always  preaching  to  him,  not  a  word  has  any 
more  effect  than  wind  blowing  into  a  horse's  ear.  When  I  think  that  I 
shall  have  to  leave  my  property  to  such  a  fellow  as  that,  it  makes  my 
heart  grow  small  indeed.  Although,  thanks  to  those  whom  I  have 
succeeded,  I  want  for  nothing,  still,  when  I  think  of  my  son,  I  shed  tears 
of  blood  night  and  day."  And  as  he  said  this  with  a  sigh,  a  man  of  some 
forty-five  or  forty-six  years  said,  "  No,  no.  Although  you  make  so  much 
of  your  misfortunes,  your  son  is  but  a  little  extravagant  after  all.  There 
is  no  such  great  cause  for  grief  there.  I've  got  a  very  different  story  to 
tell.  Of  late  years,  my  shopmen,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been 
running  me  into  debt,  thinking  nothing  of  a  debt  of  fifty  or  seventy 
ounces,  and  so  the  ledgers  get  all  wrong.  Just  think  of  that.  Here  have 
I  been  keeping  these  fellows  ever  since  they  were  little  children,  unable  to 
blow  their  own  noses,  and  now,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  a  little  useful 
in  the  shop,  they  begin  running  up  debts,  and  are  no  good  whatever  to 
their  master.  You  see  you  only  have  to  spend  your  money  upon  your 
own  son."  Then  another  gentleman  said,  "  Well,  I  think  that  to  spend 
money  upon  your  shop-people  is  no  such  great  hardship  after  all.  Now, 
I've  been  in  something  like  trouble  lately.  I  can't  get  a  penny  out  of  my 
customers.  One  man  owes  me  fifteen  ounces  ;  another  owes  me  twenty  - 

*  The  temples  in  China  and  Japan  all  have  guests'  apartments,  which  may  be 
secured  for  a  trifle,  either  for  a  long  or  short  period.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  desecration  of  a  sacred  shrine  in  using  it  as  a  hostelry.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  country. 
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five  ounces.  Really,  that  is  enough  to  make  a  man  feel  as  if  his  heart 
was  worn  away."  When  he  had  finished  speaking,  an  old  gentleman, 
who  was  sitting  opposite  playing  with  his  fan,  said,  "  Certainly,  gentle- 
men, your  grievances  are  not  without  cause.  Still,  to  be  perpetually 
asked  for  a  little  money  by  one's  relations  or  friends,  and  to  have  a  lot  of 
hangers-on  dependent  on  one,  as  I  have,  is  a  worse  case  still."  But 
before  the  old  gentleman  had  half  finished  speaking,  his  neighbour  called 
out,  "No,  no!  All  you  gentlemen  are  in  luxury  compared  to  me. 
Please  listen  to  what  I  have  to  suffer.  My  wife  and  my  mother  can't 
hit  it  off  anyhow  ;  all  day  long  they're  like  a  couple  of  cows  butting  at 
one  another  with  their  horns.  The  house  is  as  unendurable  as  if  it 
were  full  of  smoke.  I  often  think  it  would  be  better  to  send  my  wife 
back  to  her  village  ;  but  then  I've  got  two  little  children.  If  I  interfere 
and  take  my  wife's  part,  my  mother  gets  low-spirited.  If  I  scold  my 
wife,  she  says  that  I  treat  her  so  brutally  because  she's  not  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  then  she  hates  me.  The  trouble  and  anxiety  is 
beyond  description.  I'm  like  a  post  stuck  up  between  them."  And  so 
they  all  twaddled  away  in  chorus  about  their  own  troubles.  At  last,  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  recollecting  himself,  said,  "Well,  'gentlemen,  certainly 
the  deer  ought  to  be  calling  ;  but  we've  been  so  engrossed  with  our  con- 
versation, that  we  don't  know  whether  we  have  missed  hearing  them  or  not." 
With  this,  he  pulled  aside  the  sliding  door  of  the  verandah  and  looked 
out,  and  lo  and  behold  !  a  great  big  stag  was  standing  perfectly  silent  in 
front  of  the  garden.  "  Hullo !"  said  the  man  to  the  deer.  "What's 
this?  Since  you've  been  there  all  this  time,  why  did  you  not  call  ?" 
Then  the  stag  answered  with  an  innocent  face,  "  Oh  !  I  came  here  to 
listen  to  the  lamentations  of  you  gentlemen."  Isn't  that  a  funny  story  ? 
Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  never  cease  grumbling 
from  morning  till  night.  All  this  is  the  result  of  a  diseased  heart.  In 
short,  for  the  sake  of.  a  very  trifling  inclination  or  selfish  pursuit,  Hhey  will 
do  any  wrong  in  trying  to  effect  that  which  is  impossible.  This  is  want  of 
judgment,  and  this  brings  all  sorts  of  trouble  upon  the  world.  If  once 
you  gain  possession  of  a  perfect  heart,  knowing  that  which  is  impossible 
to  be  impossible,  and  recognizing  that  that  which  is  difficult  is  difficult,  you 
will  not  attempt  to  spare  yourself  trouble  unduly.  What  says  the  Chin-Yo 
(the  second  Book  of  Confucius)  ?  "  The  wise  man,  whether  his  lot  be  cast 
amongst  rich  or  poor,  amongst  barbarians,  or  in  sorrow,  understands  his 
position  by  his  own  instinct."  If  men  do  not  understand  this,  they  think 
that  the  causes  of  pain  and  pleasure  are  in  the  body.  Putting  the  heart 
on  one  side,  they  earnestly  strive  after  the  comforts  of  the  body  and 
launch  into  extravagance,  the  end  of  which  is  miserly  parsimony.  Instead 
of  pleasure  they  meet  with  grief  of  the  heart,  and  pass  their  lives  in  weep- 
ing and  wailing.  In  one  way  or  another  every  thing  in  this  world  depends 
upon  the  heart.  I  implore  every  one  of  you  to  take  heed  that  tears  fall 
not  to  your  lot. 
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BARCELONA,  then,  is  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  town ;  moderately 
prosperous  ;  backward  in  civilization  and  badly  governed ;  socially,  dull ; 
with  a  charming  climate  and  situation  ;  with  a  tinge  of  mediaeval  romance 
colouring  its  recollections ;  and  a  faint  halo  of  classical  interest  hanging 
over  all.     If  this  last  revolution  should  turn  out  to  be  a  real  change,  and 
not  one  more  of  those  sterile  military  pronunciamentos  which  have  so  often 
fascinated  Spain  only  to  cheat  her,  Barcelona  may  yet  recover  her  old 
Mediterranean  distinction.     Her  ancient  rival  Genoa  is  reviving ;  the  soft 
Naples  is  improving ;  Brindisi,  which  would  have  been  forgotten  but  for 
Horace's  Iter,  is  looking  up ;  Marseilles  is  great  and  active,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  be  greater  than  ever  by  the  aid  of  the  Suez  Canal.     Barcelona, 
meanwhile,  though  she  has  gained  ground  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  stationary,  if  not  retrogressive,  during  the  last  five ;  and  a  tone 
of  despondency  is  observed  among  her  best  citizens.     She  depends  now 
mainly  on  two  things — her  protected  manufactures,  and  her  market  in  the 
Antilles.    The  chief  speculative  passion  of  a  Catalan  is  Protectionism ;  his 
chief  political  fear  the  loss  of  Cuba.     His  strong  provincial  feeling  gives 
intensity  to  both,  and  his  very  republicanism  is  half  of  it  a  dread  of 
Madrid, — Madrid,    where   Andalusian    and    foreign   free-traders   get   an 
occasional  hearing,  and  where  whispers  are  every  now  and  then  afloat  of 
pending  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain.      The  Catalan  respects 
the  solvency  of  Britain,  and  knows  her  power ;  grumbles  to  be  obliged  to 
buy  her  coals  ;  and  has  a  mortal  terror  of  her  Manchester  goods.    He  has 
never  liked  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  and  he  welcomed  the  revolution  of 
September  last  with  all  his  heart.     But  no  sooner  did  Figuerola,  the 
Finance  Minister,  begin  dabbling  in  free-trade, — no  sooner  did  he  reduce 
the  differential  duties  on  foreign  flags, — than  the  Catalan  sulked.     Hence 
the  little   aid  given  by  Barcelona  to  Figuerola's  loans  ;  and  hence  the 
republicanism  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  took  a  "  Federal  "  colour 
very  soon.    Of  the  many  public  demonstrations  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  capital  of  Catalonia  during  the  last  twelve  months,  none  has  equalled 
in  size,  earnestness,  or  respectability,  the  Protectionist  demonstration  of 
Palm  Sunday.     It  is  not  that  the  Catalan  manufacturer  denies  all  good  to 
the  free-trade  doctrine  in  the  abstract.     He  only  says  that  in  the  weak 
and  impoverished  condition  of  Spain  she  is  not  able  to  bear  the  rough 
collision  of  free-trade  rivalry.     And  he  declines  to  have  his  own  mills, — 
representing,  I  believe,  a  plant  worth  about  eight  millions  sterling,  and 
absorbing   156,000  bales  of  cotton  a  year, — shut  up  in  the  cause  of 
economical  science. 
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This  may  be  a  prudent  calculation,  and  it  may  only  be  a  cowardly 
fear.  But,  in  any  case,  Protection  alone  cannot  secure  progress  ;  and  the 
Catalans  must  consider  what  more  they  mean  to  do  besides  agitating  for 
it.  And  the  first  thing  must  be  to  avail  themselves  of  the  criticism  of 
those  who,  like  the  travellers  for  whom  I  write,  come  to  see  the  lions 
of  their  province.  Now,  why  not — along  with  this  Protectionist  and 
Republican  agitation — make  some  serious  solid  efforts  towards  adminis- 
trative and  educational  reform  ?  For  instance,  I  take  a  stroll  with  my 
traveller  along  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  where  I  parted  from  him  at  the  close 
of  my  last  paper.  The  port  is  before  us,  and  a  string  of  critical  questions 
occurs  to  me  at  once.  The  Romans  made  a  cloaca  here,  down  which  a  horse- 
man can  ride  :  why  is  your  sewerage  so  bad  that  my  friend,  Captain  Y. 
Doodle  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Potomac,  dared  not  fill  his  bath  in  the  morning'? 
Why  is  the  dredging-machine  set  going  only  by  fits  and  starts,  after  long 
intervals  of  inaction  ?  "Why  allow  a  pilot  to  take  H.M.S.  Philomel  in 
among  the  colliers,  that  he  might  charge  a  second  mooring-fee  for  con- 
ducting her  into  a  proper  berth  ?  Why  not  overhaul  the  quarantine 
regulations  ?  At  present,  for  fear  of  yellow  fever  from  New  Orleans, 
vessels  are  put  in  quarantine  from  Philadelphia ;  all  America  being  one 
to  the  Spanish  Health  Office,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  a  "  tip  "  is  found  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Sanidad  ?  Then  why  are  the  arrangements  for  discharging  cargoes 
so  bad  that  there  is  a  loss  in  landing  grain  and  a  facility  for  stealing 
coal  ?  Why  is  your  law  so  tardy,  and  its  judges  sometimes  of  such  a 
type,  that  a  foreigner  would  rather  be  cheated  than  seek  justice  at  your 
hands  ?  Facts  like  these  (and  they  seem  to  me  of  far  more  interest  than 
the  sentimental  twaddle  one  sees  in  books  about  Spain)  explain  in  great 
part  the  stagnation  of  Barcelona.  Foreigners  find  expense  and  incon- 
venience prevailing,  seasoned  with  a  little  roguery,  and  thus  commerce 
is  frightened  away.  A  high  tariff  is  in  force,  and  the  charges  are  levied 
by  custom-house  officers,  many  of  whom  are  notoriously  corrupt,  and 
whose  appointments  are  in  all  cases  party  jobs. 

But,  in  order  to  reform  the  government  of  Spain  (and  nobody  has  an 
idea  how  bad  it  is, — how  utterly  below  the  level  of  France  or  England, 
till  he  has  lived  in  the  country),  it  is  necessary  to  reform  the  whole 
education,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  Spaniards.  It  is  as  difficult  to  collect 
accurate  statistics  here,  as  in  Morocco ;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Spain  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  respectable  old  ladies  ot 
property  who  cannot  sign  their  names ;  and  who,  if  they  come  to  a 
consulate  to  have  their  signatures  attested,  proceed  to  make  their  mark. 
So,  again,  it  is  an  exception  in  Spain,  if  the  governor  of  a  province,  or 
other  official,  can  speak  French,  much  less  English.  The  higher  education 
of  the  Northern  countries  is  unknown,  and  if  a  Spaniard  has  anything  like 
literature,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  lived  long  abroad.  I  have  already 
described  the  kind  of  place  Barcelona's  museum  is.  Her  public  library 
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is  under  the  same  roof,  but  is  almost  useless  for  the  purposes  of  such  an 
institution  in  modern  times,  by  being  essentially  theological.  It  was  formed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  libraries  of  religious  houses  destroyed  in  local  riots 
and  in  war.  Thus,  in  1835,  the  Barcelonese  rabble  rose.  There  had 
been  a  bull-fight,  and  they  began  by  dragging  a  bull  that  had  displeased 
them  along  the  streets,  and  for  days  together  carried  through  the 
monasteries  of  the  city  fire  and  knife.  Murder  and  destruction  raged  un- 
checked, ancient  buildings  fell  never  to  rise  ^again,  and  the  streets  were 
strewn  with  the  folios  of  fathers  and  classics.  Out  of  little  accidents  of 
this  kind  Spanish  libraries  are  formed — libraries  where  there  are  duplicates 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  no  copy  of  Locke,  or  Montesquieu  ;  and  where,  if 
you  find  an  odd  volume  of  Bacon,  huge  gaps  exist  in  it  made  by  the  scissors 
of  an  Inquisitor.  Undoubtedly  such  a  library  has  a  value  of  its  own,  and 
no  reading  man  will  look  without  respect  on  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
or  a  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Augustine.  But  this  kind  of  thing  is  not 
what  is  wanted  to  fit  young  Spaniards  for  rational  politics,  or  economical 
science.  And,  besides,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  class 
who  ought  to  study  the  learning  of  such  libraries  are  to  be  found  there. 
The  chances  are  that  the  first  Driest  you  meet, — in  black  gown  and  huge 
hammer-shaped  hat, — a  greasy,  hot-looking  man,  often  unshaved  and  un- 
washed,— knows  nothing  even  of  theology,  but  the  smattering  he  picked 
up  as  a  boy  in  his  seminario.  Of  all  modern  knowledge  he  is  naturally 
destitute.  But  then  he  has  not  ancient  knowledge  either.  Greek  he  no 
more  reads  than  he  reads  Sanscrit,  and  even  his  Latin  is  barely  enough 
to  carry  him  through  the  services  of  the  day.  The  laity  have  even  less 
classical  instruction ;  and  our  political  and  literary  lions  rarely  read  any- 
thing but  modern  French.  If  you  want  even  a  Spanish  author  of  the  good 
age  of  their  literature,  you  have  to  send  to  Madrid  for  him  ;  and  Spanish 
translations  of  inferior  French  novels  are  more  read  than  the  old  Spanish 
masterpieces.  How  can  a  constitution  alone  cure  a  state  of  things  like 
this, — affecting  the  whole  politics  and  society  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  all  the  professions  ?  The  Spanish  politician  is  an  intriguer  and 
spouter  ;  the  Spanish  soldier  a  barrack  conspirator  ;  the  Spanish  doctor  a 
village  quack,  and  so  forth.  The  lottery,  the  bull-fight,  the  gambling- 
table,  flourish  unaffected  by  revolutions  ;  and  the  men  of  revolution  are 
in  character  and  conduct  of  the  same  type  as  the  men  of  despotism. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  that  our  lions  are  more 
of  a  picturesque  than  of  an  intellectual  character,  especially  in  Barcelona, 
which  is  essentially  a  trading  place,  and  has  let  its  ancient  monuments  go 
so  much  to  ruin.  One  institution,  indeed,  is  highly  commended, — the 
Record  Office,  Register  House,  or  Archivo  General  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon. 
Arragon  fell  to  the  Counts  of  Barcelona — (Frankish  lords  established  by 
the  Carlovingian  kings  after  they  had  driven  the  Moors  out  of  this  north- 
eastern corner  of  Spain) — in  the  twelfth  century.  And  as  Barcelona  wag 
a  principal  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon  after  this,  it  naturally  became 
the  seat  of  the  archives. 
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But  this  establishment  is  not  the  kind  of  lion  of  which  my  readers 
will  expect  a  detailed  account.  And  I  should  not  wonder  if,  after  a  week 
or  two  at  the  Fonda  de  las  Cuatro  Naciones  on  the  Kambla,  he  begins  to 
feel  a  trifle  bored.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  city  being  exhausted, 
he  will  find  little  to  amuse  him  in  its  environs.  He  may  drive  to  the 
villages  of  Gracia  and  Sarria,  which  are  spread  along  the  base  of  the 
hills,  where  the  Catalans  have  their  torres,  or  country-houses,  and  retire 
during  the  summer  heats.  They  are  picturesque  villages  of  steep  streets 
and  frescoed  houses.  The  torres  derive  their  name  from  queer  little 
towers  painted  in  light  colours,  on  the  tops  of  which  people  fly  their 
pigeons.  Most  of  these  houses  have  arcades  on  one  side,  and  gardens, 
over  the  walls  of  which  you  see  vine -leaves  hanging,  and  oranges 
gleaming,  and  many  a  blood-red  blossom  of  dazzling  hue.  Here, 
shrouded  from  the  heat  by  venetian-blinds,  curtains,  and  shutters,  the 
Catalan  sits  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  and  muses  (chiefly  about  money)  over 
cigarettes.  The  road  which  connects  Gracia  with  Sarria  commands  a 
wide  and  witching  view  of  the  city  and  sea.  But  a  very  few  miles  from 
Barcelona  the  roads  become  bad  and  the  villages  barbarous.  The  tourist 
driving  in  the  country  for  pleasure  is  stared  at  as  an  odd  fellow  who 
might  be  much  better  employed,  and  the  wretched  hostelries — a  mockery 
on  the  face  of  this  favoured  land — yield  nothing  to  tempt  him  to  refresh- 
ment or  rest. 

Apropos  .of  rest,  let  the  visitor  to  Barcelona  see  the  cemetery,  for 
the  cemeteries  of  Spain  are  characteristic,  and  this  is  a  large  one.  It 
lies  near  the  sea,  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  is  a  well-kept  place 
of  its  kind.  But  the  kind  is  a  truly  dismal  one,  without  the  comely 
nature  of  an  English  Highgate  or  the  studied  sentiment  of  a  French 
Pere  la  Chaise.  The  dead  are  laid  above  ground,  in  oblong  blocks  of 
building,  with  rows  of  niches  si!  stories  high.  As  by  the  law  of  Spain 
the  dead  body  must  leave  the  house  within  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
common  for  it  to  pass  a  night  in  a  room  adjoining  the  cemetery  offices  ; 
and  in  case  of  error,  a  bell-rope,  communicating  with  a  bell  hard  by,  is 
placed  in  the  quiet  hand  of  the  person  in  the  coffin.  Spanish  coffins  are 
of  a  light  violet  colour,  and  are  not  nailed  down  like  ours,  but  closed  with 
hasps,  like  fiddle-cases.  There  is  a  chapel  in  the  cemetery,  in  which  you 
see  a  little  wax  figure  of  a  man  with  flames  round  him, — to  typify  a  soul 
in  purgatory,  and  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  put  a  small  contribution  for 
its  assistance  into  a  plate  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  The  fire  of  purgatory, 
says  Erasmus, — whose  sayings  constantly  occur  to  one  in  Spain, — has 
been  very  useful  to  monkish  kitchens. 

Between  the  cemetery  and  the  sea  is  the  little  enclosed  burying-ground 
permitted  to  heretics  by  the  scanty  hospitality  of  Spain,  which  grudges1 
the  foreigner  bread  when  living  and  earth  when  dead.  There  the 
Briton  may  reckon  on  two  or  three  feet  of  sand,  at  all  events,  The  last 
funeral  I  attended  was  marked  by  a  characteristic  local  incident, — the 
gravedigger  had  neglected  the  important  detail  of  digging  the  grave.  Let 
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ine  dismiss  this  gloomy  subject  by  adding  that  there  is  a  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  children  in  Barcelona,  a  curious  sign  of  which  is  the 
number  of  shops  with  children's  coffins  in  the  windows — ataudes  de  corona 
—coffins  with  garlands,  of  gay  appearance.  The  Spaniard,  though  with 
little  reverence  or  sentiment  in  these  matters,  loves  funeral  pomp  ;  and 
you  may  sometimes  see  a  poor  little  youngster's  white  and  garlanded 
ataud  going  to  the  ultima  morada  —  the  last  resting-place  —  drawn 
by  eight  horses.  The  destitute,  meanwhile,  are  laid  naked  in  pits, 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  pompous  monuments  of  rich  Cubans,  before 
which  the  guide  pauses  admiringly,  and  tells  you  the  thousands  of  dollars 
they  cost. 

Well,  the  traveller  who  has  followed  my  affectionate  suggestion  so  far, 
may  boast  that  he  knows  something  of  his  Barcelona.  Nay,  perhaps  he 
is  already  clamouring  for  fresh  lions,  as  the  Spanish  mob  shout  for  fresh 
horses  (caballos  /)  at  the  bull-fights,  when  two  or  three  wretched  screws 
are  kicking  in  death-agonies  on  the  sand,  and  the  bestial  sport  flags  for 
want  of  more  screws  to  gore.  My  invitation  to  him,  accordingly,  is  to 
accompany  me  to  the  great  classical  lion  of  the  province — the  ancient 
city  of  Tarragona.  Before  the  classical  pretensions  of  arce  potens 
Tarraco  Barcelona  must  bow  its  head.  Her  mediaeval  distinction  is  un- 
doubted. She  sent  ships  and  galleys  to  the  Crusades ;  Charles  V.  received 
Columbus,  on  his  return  from  America,  in  her.  Don  John  of  Austria 
sailed  from  her  harbour  to  Genoa  on  his  way  to  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
Cervantes  passed  through  her,  young,  as  he  went  to  Italy,  and  called  her 
"  the  flower  of  the  beautiful  cities  of  the  world."  But  when  we  go  back 
beyond  these  most  honourable  recollections,  to  the  days  of  the  Komans, 
we  find  Barcino  only  a  respectable  colony  of  very  moderate  illustration. 
She  is  not  mentioned  by  Polybius,  Livy,  Appian,  or  Strabo, — all  writers 
of  much  importance  for  the  history  of  Spain.  She  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  the  sentence  is  her  classical  character.  "  In  ora  autem  colonia  Barcino, 
cognomine  Faventia,"  are  the  words  of  the  good  old  philosopher,  in  tracing 
the  Mediterranean  coast-line  of  Spain  from  west  to  east  (Nat.  Hist. 
lib.  3,  c.  4.)  But  then  he  also  mentions  Batulo  (Badalona) ;  llluro 
(Mataro) ;  Blanda  (Blanes)  ;  Emporia  (Castellon  de  Ampurias) :  all 
Catalan  towns  of  inferior  importance  in  modern  times ;  and  mentions 
them  as  seats  of  "  Koman  citizens."  It  would  seem  doubtful,  then, 
whether  Barcino  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  ;  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  himself  a  Spaniard,  expressly  enumerates  it  in  a 
list  of  "little  towns"  (De  Situ  Orbis,  2,  6.)  On  the  other  hand, 
Tarragona's  importance  may  be  established  from  historians,  geographers, 
poets,  and,  not  least,  from  inscriptions.  In  the  last  century,  during 
the  temporary  revival  of  Spain  [under  Charles  III.  (the  one  respectable 
Spanish  Bourbon),  a  certain  Don  Josepho  Finestres,  a  professor  in  the 
college  of  Cervera,  published  an  excellent  compilation*  on  the  Roman 

*   Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Eomajiarum  qu<z  in  Principatio  Catalanince  vel  extant, 
&c.     Cervera,  1762, 
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inscriptions  extant,  or  known  to  have  existed,  in  Catalonia.  This 
worthy  old  Spanish  scholar  collected  and  illustrated  such  inscriptions 
to  the  number  of  345.  Now,  out  of  that  number,  241  belong  to 
Tarragona,  42  to  Barcelona,  and  the  rest  to  the  rest  of  the  province. 

From  Barcelona  to  Tarragona  there  are  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  railway  to  traverse,  and  it  is  a  journey  of  five  hours.  The  first 
railway  opened  in  Spain  was  opened  in  Catalonia,  between  the  capital  and 
the  town  of  Mataro  mentioned  above.  Next  to  holding  shares  in  a 
Spanish  line,  I  dislike  travelling  by  one.  The  engines  (like  the  share- 
holders) have  had  a  great  deal  taken  out  of  them,  the  trains  are  always 
behind  time,  the  stoppages  tedious,  and  the  arrangements  for  refresh- 
ments, &c.  (especially  for  &c.)  all  but  porcine.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
leisurely  character  adds  to  their  security ;  accidents  are  rare,  in  spite  of 
the  easy-going  neglect  of  crossings ;  and  I  hope  that  this  will  continue  to 
be  the  case,  now  that  the  companies  are  getting  rid  of  their  English 
engine-drivers,  who,  after  instructing  the  natives,  are  experiencing  Spain's 
well-known  ingratitude.  On  leaving  Barcelona  for  Tarragona,  we  have  old 
Monjuich  to  the  left,  with  its  memories  of  Charles  Mordaunt  Lord  Peter- 
borough, who  captured  it  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  with  a 
rapidity  characteristic  of  him  "  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines." 
The  quotation  carries  one's  thoughts  home,  and  pleasantly  connects  Barce- 
lona with  Twickenham  and  the  dear  old  Thames.  But  the  associations 
are  not  kept  up,  for  our  route  runs  through  a  hilly  country  of  red,  well- 
cultivated  fields,  dotted  with  vine-stumps,  which  will  by-and-by  throw  a 
flush  of  green  over  them.  The  trees  that  attract  attention  are  nut-trees, 
olives,  and  carobs,  or  locust-bean-trees,  which  are  more  plentiful  further 
west,  and  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  to  England  and  elsewhere  as 
food  for  cattle.  .;  • 

The  peasant  hereabouts  hangs  up  a  portion  of  his  ripe  grapes 
— after  giving  them  a  coating  for  protection — to  dry  from  his  roof ; 
thus  providing  for  winter  use  the  exact  pensilis  uva  of  Horace.  A 
fact  of  the  kind  makes  one  seize  the  meaning  of  the  Venusian  more 
vividly  than  any  commentary,  and  relish,  as  one  can  relish  only  .  by 
imagination  at  home,  Majtial's  mention  of  "  a  jar  of  Laletanian  must." 
Laletania  proper  ends  at  the  Llobregat,  which  we  reach  at  the  station  of 
Molino  del  Key.  The  red  hue  of  that  river  recalls  his  classical  name  of 
Rubricatum,  and  testifies  to  the  permanent  character  of  the  scenery.  He 
rises  on  a  spur  of  the  Pyrenees  beyond  Berga,  and  descends  in  a  south- 
western line  of  many  curves,  passing  through  a  region  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, and  winding  past  the  foot  of  the  famous  monastic  mountain  of 
Monserrat,  our  Catalonian  Athos.  Monserrat  is  a  lion  of  Catalonia 
demanding  special  treatment.  Here  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  seen  to 
the  right  on  the  horizon  during  a  considerable  part  of  our  present 
journey ;  and  that  even  from  this, — not  the  best  point  of  view, — its  group 
of  sharp  peaks  in  ragged  lines,  isolated  from  the  country  around,  but 
individualized  against  the  sky,  give  to  Monserrat  a  strange  origina.1 
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character  among  mountains,  and  seem  to  mark  it  out  as  a  scene  for 
equally  strange  history.  The  traveller  will  not  fail  to  notice  it  specially 
from  Martorel,  where  he  will  also  see,  spanning  the  Llobregat,  a  bridge, 
of  which  the  central  arch  across  the  river  is  Moorish,  and  the  triumphal 
arch  at  the  end  Koman.  The  Moors  were  early  expelled  from  this  part 
of  Spain,  and  have  left  little  to  be  remembered  by  but  their  unforgettable 
name  ;  though  I  have  been  informed  from  good  quarters  that  their  blood 
may  still  be  traced  along  the  course  of  the  Ebro. 

The  blue  sea  opening  up  on  our  left  is  a  sign  that  we  are  nearing  the 
city  of  our  quest.  The  line  runs  by  the  shore ;  passes  the  very  spot 
where  the  amphitheatre  stood,  and  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  ancient 
walled  city,  which  stands  high  over  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  position  truly 
noble.  A  barbarous  vehicle  called  a  tartana  receives  us  at  the  seedy 
station,  and  carries  us,  with  many  a  jolt,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
town.  There  we  find  a  Rambla  running  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
and  containing  at  least  one  good  inn,  to  which  I  recommend  my  wandering 
compatriots.  It  is  called  the  Fonda  de  Europa,  and  is  kept,  like  most  of 
the  decent  hotels  in  this  part  of  the  world,  by  Italians.  Here,  for  some 
five  shillings  a  day,  you  have  your  bedroom  and  two  meals,  well  moistened 
with  the  black  wine  of  the  land.  (Tarragona  is  the  chief  wine  and  fruit- 
producing  district  *  of  Catalonia,  and  sends  to  England  about  220,000£. 
worth  of  these  articles  every  year).  Here,  too,  you  are  handily  situated 
for  visiting  the  curiosities  of  this  capital  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, — the 
key  by  which  Home  opened  Spain,  and  without  the  possession  of  which  she 
could  not  have  conquered,  kept,  or  civilized  it. 

But  when  I  talk  of  the  "  curiosities  "  of  an  ancient  Spanish  city, 
however  classical  or  illustrious,  I  must  not  delude  the  reader  into  antici- 
pating an  orderly  conservation  of  what  is  curious.  I  must  not  lead  him 
to  expect  regular  excavations,  museums  like  the  Bourbon  Museum  at 
Naples,  and  so  forth.  If  Pompeii  had  been  in  Spain,  it  would  have 
slumbered  under  lava  and  ashes  to  this  day.  If  Tarragona  were  worked 
like  Pompeii,  the  discoveries  would  probably  astonish  Europe.  Our 
classical  lion  in  Catalonia  belongs  to  the  class  of  forlorn  and  neglected  old 
lions ;  but  for  that  very  reason  there  is  a  homeliness, — an  absence  of  the 
bustle,  the  twaddle,  the  cant,  the  conventionalism  of  sight-seeing — a 
pensiveness  of  sentiment — about  him,  all  of  which  have  their  own  quiet 
charm  !  No  cicerone  lays  hold  of  you  as  you  emerge  from  your  inn  upon 
the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Kambla,  to  find  a  magnificent  view  of  sea 
and  coast  lying  below,  with  "  This  way  to  the  Castillo  de  Pilatos,  sir, 
where  the  Emperor  Augustus  passed  two  winters  during  the  campaign 
against  the  Cantabri  1  "  No  polite  but  pertinacious  gentleman  waylays 
you  on  the  staircase  with  "A  walk  round  the  old  walls,  sir,  part 
supposed  to  be  Cyclopean,  and  long  anterior  to  the  Roman  period !  " 
No  urchin  cries  in  curious  English,  " Booss  just  go  start  for  Aqueducto, 

*  The  famous  "  Barcelona  nuts  "  are  from  that  region,  but  derived  their  name 
from  being  shipped  by  Barcelonese  houses. 
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senor!"  as  another  age  may  hear  him  do.  Classical  associations,  above  all 
things,  demand  tranquillity,  and  of  tranquillity  you  are  secure  at  Tarragona. 
So,  reaching  the  rampart-walk  in  a  minute  or  two,  we  look  round  us 
undisturbed.  We  have  come  south  and  west  from  Barcelona,  about  half- 
way to  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  eye  falls  on  the  sea  to  the  right,  in 
the  direction  from  which  came  the  fleet  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio — 
thirty  long  vessels,  with  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  swarm  of  transports, 
— bringing  Publius  to  join  his  gallant  brother  here,  in  B.C.  219.  The 
brother,  Cneius,  had  landed  in  Catalonia  (at  Castellan  de  Ampurias) 
earlier  in  the  summer,  and  had  successfully  begun  that  eight-years'  fighting 
in  Spain  which  prevented  Hasdrubal  from  reinforcing  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
and  gained  for  the  two  brothers  their  imperishable  title  of  the  "  two 
thunderbolts  of  war."  The  classical  history  of  Tarragona,  in  the  literary 
sense,  begins  with  these  two  Scipios  ;  and  hence  Pliny  says  that  Tarraco 
was  their  work,  as  Carthagena  was  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  They 
made  it  their  head-quarters  and  winter- quarters  during  the  war ;  and 
pieces  of  Roman  wall  twenty  feet  thick  remain  to  typify  the  solid 
foundations  on  which  Rome  built  her  government.  Carthage  began  her 
Spanish  work  in  the  west,  Rome  in  the  east ;  but  from  the  east  Rome 
conquered,  first,  the  Carthaginians,  and  then  all  the  various  races  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  western  ocean.  And,  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  Moor 
and  Goth,  Spain's  sonorous  Latin  form  of  speech  exists  to  testify 
to  the  completeness  of  Roman  occupation  and  the  intensity  of  Roman 
influence. 

When  we  turn,  however,  from  this  coast- view,  and  passing  the  Castillo 
de  Pilatos  (of  which  presently),  pursue  our  way  along  the  walls,  we  find 
traces  of  a  handiwork  earlier  than  that  of  the  men  who  followed  the 
standard  of  the  Scipios.  There  exist  in  the  city's  massive  stone  girdle 
vast  lumps  of  wall  and  vast  portals,  suggesting  a  remoter  date.  They 
are  composed  of  huge  stones  of  irregular  shape  and  enormous  weight,  in 
colour  of  a  bluish  grey,  and  fitting  in  their  place  by  the  help  only  oi 
smaller  stones.  My  friend  Don  Buenaventura  Hernandez  Sanahuja, 
Tarragona's  estimable  antiquary,  and  the  keeper  of  her  museum,  attributes 
these  parts  of  the  city's  wall  to  the  Pelasgi :  a  theory  at  least  more 
reasonable  than  that  which  makes  Tubal,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  the  city's 
founder,  and  which  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  Spanish  clergy.  But,  in 
England,  "  Pelasgian  "  is  a  word  the  vagueness  of  which  becomes  daily 
more  recognized.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  only  part  of  Spain 
even  conjecturally  found  in  the  Bible  itself  is  Tartessus  (Tarshish) — in 
the  other  end  of  it  from  that  under  review  ;  that  Homer  knows  nothing 
of  Spain,  and  Herodotus  only  this  same  Tartessus  very  faintly ;  I  hesitate 
to  accept  the  name  of  any  race  as  builders  of  these  mighty  fragments. 
There  were  Iberian  indigense,  Greek  colonists,  and  Phoenician  traders  in 
the  country  and  on  the  coast  long  enough  before  the  Romans  came  to 
Cossetania,  of  which  Tarraco  was  the  capital.  But  to  the  traveller,  and 
to  the  man  of  letters  who  wants  to  have  what  he  actually  knows  from 
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books  to  be  lighted  up  for  him  by  travel, — the  pre-historic  is  a  weariness. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  dim  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  Cyclopean  remains,  but 
it  is  too  dim.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  retrace  our  steps  to  where  we 
were  just  now,  we  are  back  among  the  names  of  our  youth ;  we  are,  in  a 
certain  way,  dealing  with  modern  persons.  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  was 
the  father  of  Scipio  Africanus,  whose  conduct  to  the  beautiful  captive  has 
supplied  modern  Europe  with  a  commonplace.  And  both  he  and  his 
brother  were  of  that  best  Roman  type, — -just,  and  reasonable,  as  well  as 
warlike  and  sagacious, — ("  eg  Travra  ayaBol  ysvofitvoi" — Appian  6,  17) — 
which  has  won  for  their  race  the  respect  of  the  Christian  world.  They 
taught  the  Spaniard  that  if  a  Roman  was  to  be  feared  he  might  also  be 
honoured  ;  and  though  it  took  two  centuries  to  subdue  the  whole 
Peninsula,  Rome  never  lost  the  Tarraco  which  is  so  peculiarly  associated 
with  their  name.  It  was,  as  Strabo  says,  the  metropolis  of  great  part  of 
Spain,  and  the  winter- quarters  of  the  governor  ;  and  Mela  describes  it  as 
the  richest  maritime  city  on  that  coast. 

If  we  ask  where  the  Roman  governor  lived,  the  answer  is  ready, — and 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it — at  the  sombre,  black  and  brown  old 
pile  just  above  the  end  of  the  Rambla,  already  referred  to  as  the 
Castillo  de  Pilatos.  Pilate's  name  sticks  to  more  than  one  old  building  in 
southern  Europe,  and  the  foolish  legend  is  valuable  as  showing  their 
antiquity,  and  their  effect  on  the  vulgar  imagination.  With  regard  to  that 
at  Tarragona,  neither  time  nor  the  fire  of  invaders,  neither  Goth  nor 
Moor,  nor  Frenchman,  have  destroyed  undoubted  evidences  of  its  Roman 
construction ;  and  though^now  a  prison, — and  a  prison  for  Spaniards, — 
there  is  a  poetry  about  its  gloom  which  keeps  all  vulgarity  away.  The 
site  is  precisely  what  we  should  desire  the  site  to  be  :  lofty  and  assured, 
looking  down  on  coast  and  sea,  and  the  line  of  the  old  praetorian  road 
which  led  to  the  Pyrenees  and  Gaul.  On  the  inner  side  it  was  in  easy 
communication  with  the  forum  and  the  temples  ;  and  in  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  building  of  a  modern  town  over  an  ancient  one,  the  fact  may 
still  be  made  manifest  that  the  master  of  this  old  place  in  its  great  days 
could  see  the  shows  of  the  amphitheatre  from  one  side,  and  those  of  the 
circus  from  the  other,  without  quitting  it. 

Here,  then,  in  our  Castillo  de  Pilatos,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  our 
hotel,  did  the  Emperor  Augustus  live  during  the  two  winters  which  he 
passed  in  Tarragona.  Suetonius  tells  us  that  he  entered  there  on  his  eighth 
and  ninth  consulships, — B.C.  26  and  25  respectively  (Suet.  Oct.  26.)  He 
had  come  to  Spain  to  put  down  the  Cantabri,  the  modern  Biscayans, 
but  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  sunny  shore  and  the 
mild  sea-breezes.  Horace  was  already  famous,  and  a  favourite.  Some 
of  his  writings  can  be  proved  to  be  earlier,  and  were,  no  doubt,  among 
the  amusements  of  the  Emperor  in  this  provincial  retreat.  The  poet's 
frequent  allusions  to  the  "  Cantaber  "  betray  an  interest  in  the  campaign  ; 
and  when  Augustus  returned  to  the  capital,  he  welcomed  him  in  the  well- 
known  Herculis  ritu.  But  these  are  not  the  only  genial  recollections  that 
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occur  to  one  in  thinking  of  the  stay  of  Augustus  at  Tarragona.  The 
Emperor  had  a  turn  for  Ion-mots,  and  Tarragona  suggested  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Quintilian.  The  Tarraconenses 
were  so  delighted  with  the  imperial  residence  that  they  dedicated  a 
temple  Divo  AUGUSTO,  in  which  he  was  worshipped  as  a  god.  By-and- 
by  it  occurred  to  local  flatterers  that  a  miracle  would  give  additional 
sanctity  to  the  place,  and  they  reported  to  the  Emperor  that  a  palm-tree 
had  sprung  up  on  his  altar.  "  It  shows,"  said  he,  "  how  often  you  light 
up!"  This  was  really  neat.  But  the  miracle  survived  the  epigram; 
and  coins  of  Tarragona  bearing  the  altar  and  palm  are  still  cherished 
amongst  our  lions. 

The  Temple  of  Augustus,  I  need  scarcely  say,  though  restored  by 
a  later  Emperor,  has  vanished  from  its  place  ;  but  fragments  of  it  exist 
in  different  quarters.  On  the  walls  of  the  charming  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral,  for  instance,  some  portions  of  its  frieze  are  shown, — imbedded 
among  the  relics  of  other  faiths  and  races  equally  dead.  To  reach  the 
cathedral  you  ascend  by  a  winding  street  from  the  Kambla,  and  find 
a  market  going  on  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  great  door. 
Tarragona  is  the  seat  of  our  archbishopric,  which  presides  over  the 
bishoprics  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  Gerona,  Tortosa,  Urgel,  and  Vich.  I 
believe  that  from  the  technical  and  architectural  point  of  view  it  is  of 
unusual  and  distinctive  interest.  I  know  that  there  is  a  noble  simplicity 
in  the  effect  which  its  interior  produces,  and  that  this  is  varied,  rather  than 
lowered,  by  the  fine  old  Flemish  tapestry  winding  round  the  pillars.  But, 
above  all,  the  cathedral  of  Tarragona  is  strong  in  the  range  of  its 
historical  suggestiveness.  Here,  on  this  spot,  in  successive  temples, — 
each,  however,  leaving  something  to  the  other, — the  Phoenician  has 
worshipped  Bel,  and  the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  the  Moor  Allah,  and  the 
Christian  Christ.  In  the  cloisters  (which  are  much  superior  to  those  of 
the  cathedral  of  Barcelona  spoken  of  in  my  last  paper,)  this  blending  of 
different  historical  colours  into  one  pattern — a  quite  unique  one  in  its 
way, — detains  the  visitor  long,  and  recalls  him  often.  For,  while  the 
central  garden  keeps  the  sense  of  life  and  the  charm  of  nature  awake,  and 
the  carved  roof  and  column-heads  make  the  medieval  sentiment  predomi- 
nant, as  it  ought  to  be,  there  are,  on  wall  after  wall, — coming  with  hints 
of  strangeness  which  yet  the  whole  place  subdues — odd  reminders  that 
mediaeval  Catholicism,  and  even  Christianity  itself,  are  not  the  sole  rulers 
of  the  world.  The  fragments  of  Pagan  frieze,  with  bull's-head  and 
garlands,  say  a  word  for  a  Rome  older  than  the  Pope  ;  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions of  that  day  have  found  their  way  in,  as  if  to  remind  the  Church 
from  whom  she  got  her  language.  Then  comes  a  work  of  delicate  fretting 
quite  distinct, — a  relic  of  the  Moor ;  or  some  old  lines  in  Gothic  letter 
(part  of  the  spoil  of  a  tomb) — perhaps  in  memory  of  the  omnipresent 
Norman,  who  has  left  his  mark  in  Catalonia  as  in  so  many  regions  from 
the  hills  of  Scotland  to  the  plains  of 'Smyrna.  And  how  you  are  brought 
back  to  modern  life,  and  quicker  if  not  deeper  feeling,  by  such  words 
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as  this,  in  a  fine,  clear,  official-looking  hand  in  black  paint — "  6  COMPANY." 
We  used  these  cloisters  as  a  hospital  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  we, 
too,  have  our  word  to  say  as  well  as  the  Koman  and  the  Moor.  And  a 
very  good  inscription  to  be  remembered  by  it  is ;  and  quite  in  the  manner 
of  the  old  Duke  himself ;  brief,  and  to  the  point,  suggesting  order  and 
business. 

Tarragona  is  a  museum  in  itself,  and  therefore  has  less  need  of  a 
museum  than  other  places.  Where  grapes  grow  wild  there  is  no  need  of 
hot-houses,  and  it  may  seem  equally  superfluous  to  set  apart  a  room  for 
inscriptions  in  a  city  where  you  find  them  sticking  in  the  walls  of  private 
houses.  At  Tarragona,  if  you  enter  a  gentleman's  dwelling,  you  may 
possibly  see  on  the  side  of  his  hall  a  stone  recording  the  sorrow  of 
another  gentleman  whose  wife  died  hereabouts  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  You  are  requested  to  "  stop,  traveller,"  and  be  moralized 
too,  in  Latin,  when  you  are  on  the  way  to  take  refreshments,  with  the 
thermometer  at  88°  in  the  shade.  In  one  alley  I  was  shown,  lying  in 
the  mud,  the  column  of  a  Koman  temple  ;  in  another,  a  figure  of  the 
goddess  Juno  (an  idolito,  or  little  idol,  my  Spanish  companion  called 
it,)  over  the  door.  Perhaps  the  old  lady  inside  really  believes  in  Juno 
yet,  though  she  may  have  given  over  invoking  her  in  her  character 
of  Lucina. 

Tarragona,  however,  has  a  museum,  formed,  in  great  part,  under 
difficulties,  and  most  lovingly  looked  after — still  under  great  difficulties — 
by  my  friend  Don  Buenaventura  Hernandez  Sanahuja.  The  situation  is 
good  enough,  in  an  open  plaza  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  Unluckily, 
the  other  day,  a  storm  of  rain  drove  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
injured,  among  other  things,  a  youthful  Bacchus — not  the  god  one  asso- 
ciates with  water.  'Twas  a  characteristic  mishap.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Spaniards  generally  care  as  little  about  antiquities,  and  their 
safe  preservation,  as  the  Choctaws  or  Iroquois.  As  for  the  Spanish 
clergy,  they  are  distinctly  hostile  to  the  study  of  the  subject.  Whether 
they  dread  some  Eomans  coming  back  to  life  and  asking  them  to  con- 
strue, or  not,  I  do  not  know :  such  a  fear  would  be  natural  enough ! 
But  I  do  know  that  they  oppose  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  with 
positive  hostility.  In  a  city  like  Tarragona,  for  instance,  only  the 
support  of  the  dilettanti  of  Madrid — Madrid  being  influenced  by  foreigners 
— enables  the  exceptional  zeal  of  the  keeper  of  the  museum  to  maintain 
its  feeble  existence.  Accordingly,  what  is  preserved  has  been  obtained 
rather  by  good  fortune,  improved  by  that  gentleman's  activity,  than 
otherwise.  Systematic  excavations  there  are  none,  though  by  digging 
anywhere  you  may  come  upon  relics  of  the  ancient  world,  with  very 
moderate  trouble. 

There  is,  however,  this  interest  about  the  collection  in  our  Tarragona 
museum — it  is  racy  of  the  soil.  What  you  find  there  are  not  objects  of 
beauty  brought  away  from  their  native  place,  and  detached  from  local 
association,  but  the  personal  belongings  of  the  old  Tarraconenses  who 
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lived  and  died  all  round  us.  Those  blocks  were  from  the  frieze  of  one  of 
the  city's  temples.  That  mill  ground  bread  in  the  same  town  where 
it  is  now  looked  at  as  a  curiosity.  Yon  sarcophagus  received  somebody 
whose  feet  had  often  wandered  through  these  hilly  streets.  And  so  with 
the  various  articles  in  the  cases — lamps,  bronzes,  jars,  altars  of  many 
epochs  :  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  fresh  fruit,  rather  than  the  dried  fruit 
of  antiquity.  They  belong  to  the  scene,  and  are  in  harmony  with  the 
ever  classical  sky  and  sea.  In  the  room  devoted  to  inscriptions,  one, 
discovered  only  a  few  years  ago,  strikes  me  as  very  happy.  It  is  in- 
scribed on  a  marble  slab,  the  base  of  a  statue  no  longer  existing,  but 
which  evidently  belonged  to  some  baths,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

SI   NITIDUS  VITAS, 
ECCUM  DOMUS   EXORNATA  E8T. 

SI   SORDES,   PATIOR, 
BED   PUDET   HOSPITIUM. 

The  narrowness  of  the  base  has  prevented  its  being  written  as  a  distich, 
but,  of  course,  any  translation  ought  to  be  in  verse.  Here  is  a  rough 
one: — 

If  a  cleanly  man  you  be, 

Behold  a  house  adorned  for  thee, 

If  a  dirty  one,  it  still 

Receives  you,  but  against  its  will. 

This,  I  think,  a  most  felicitous  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  bath 
among  the  ancients,  with  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  luxury, 
not  a  mere  washing.  It  was  only  degrading  not  to  wash.  Strange  !  Our 
Tarraco  had  a  higher  civilization,  better  laws,  literature,  arts,  civic  and 
social  arrangements,  under  the  Romans,  than  now.  Nor  did  it  think  more 
meanly  on  higher  subjects  :  for  no  superstitions  could  be  more  grovelling 
than  those  which  actually  prevail. 

The  classical  interest  of  Tarragona  does  not  lie  all  within  the  city ; 
and  there  are  delightful  excursions  to  be  made,  which  my  reader  must  by 
no  means  omit.  Some  ten  or  twelve  English  miles  on  the  road  to 
Barcelona — which  road  takes  the  line  of  the  old  praetorian  way,  and  was, 
in  fact,  made  by  the  Romans — stands  a  magnificent  arch,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sergius  Sura,  the  friend  of  Trajan  and  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
Much  nearer — on  the  same  road,  indeed,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city 
— is  a  less  grand,  but  more  touching  monument, — the  tomb  which  the 
Spaniards  call  the  Tower  of  the  Scipios.  It  stands  just  to  the  left  of  the 
way,  with  a  few  pines  near,  with  abundant  wild  thyme  and  wild  flowers 
growing  about,  and  with  the  sea  murmuring  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
inscription  is  illegible  ;  the  stones  are  worn  ;  the  two  mourning  figures  of 
soldiers,  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  have  been  defaced.  Nothing  is  left 
to  the  reddish-brown  old  monument  but  the  sentiment  of  its  object  and 
its  vast  antiquity.  That  it  was  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of  some 
Roman  soldier  of  rank  may  be  proved  from  several  circumstances ;  and 
the  Scipios  died  far  away, — the  elder  in  the  modern  province  of  Murcia, 
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the  younger  in  the  modern  province  of  Valencia.  *  Yet  they  would  not 
grudge  their  name  to  the  tomb  of  a  Koman  and  a  soldier,  and  the 
monument  may  now  stand  for  that  of  the  Koman  race.  The  Catalan  who 
drove  me  out  to  it  on  my  first  visit,  looked  at  it  wistfully,  and  asked  if  it 
was  a  work  of  the  Moors  ! 

The  aqueduct,  the  last  lion  of  the  environs  of  Tarragona,  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  and  within  easy  reach.  It  is  the  second  Koman 
aqueduct  in  importance  in  Spain, — the  first  being  that  of  Segovia.  Here, 
again,  the  solitude  and  desolation  are  powerful  additions  to  the  sentiment 
of  antiquity.  In  a  ravine  between  two  hills,  with  no  building  in  sight, 
with  a  few  carob-trees  dotted  here  and  there,  stretch  two  tiers  of  noble 
arches,  near  a  hundred  feet  high  in  the  central  part,  the  upper  tier  having 
twenty-six  arches,  the  lower  eleven.  The  colour  is  a  reddish-brown,  like 
that  of  the  tomb  we  have  just  left.  The  length  is  seven  hundred  feet. 
Stability,  solidity,  a  massive  ease,  are  the  moral  characteristics  of  the 
whole  structure,  which  can  perish  only  with  the  hills  that  it  connects. 
Yet  this  is  but  one  link  in  a  broken  chain, — a  chain  that  brought  water 
from  far  inland,  and  fed  the  sea- coast  capital  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis 
from  the  fountains  of  distant  hills. 

*  FORD,  p.  348,  makes  them  both  be  killed  in  the  f  ormer  place,  Lorqui, — a  rare  kind 
of  slip  for  him. 
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PART    II. 

IT  was  in  this  wise  that  the  father  spoke  to  the  daughter,  who  had 
once  said  that  she  "wished  that  she  were  a  man  :  " — "  You  remember, 
darling,  when  you  told  me  that  you  wished  you  were  a  man,  and  I 
replied  that  you  would  soon  revoke  the  wish  if  you  were  tried  ?  I  did 
not  then  answer  your  '  Why ;  '  but  I  will  tell  you  now  that  you  are 
better  able  to  understand  me.  You  say  that  when  I  come  home  from 
my  daily  official  work  in  London,  I  sometimes  '  look  so  cross.'  I  take  a 
candle,  perhaps,  and  go  straight  to  my  dressing-room,  and  when  we  are 
seated  all  together  at  the  dinner-table  I  am  silent  and  thoughtful ;  and 
then  you  think  that  I  am  cross,  and  you  are  all  silent  because  I  am.  But 
I  am  only  weary  and  worried.  I  have  had,  perhaps,  not  only  much  to 
do,  but  much  to  endure.  You  have  all  of  you  spent  your  day  very  differ- 
ently; and,  therefore,  feel  very  differently  at  the  close  of  it.  If  I 
am  careworn,  my  cares  are  not  selfish  cares.  You  have,  all  of  you, 
not  only  a  place  in  them  severally,  but  together  you  absorb  them  all. 
If,  at  times,  my  losses  are  heavy  and  prospects  appear  to  be  bad, 
is  the  anxiety  which  will  not  suffer  me  to  wear  a  cheerful  countenance 
anxiety  for  myself  alone  ?  There  is  so  little  selfishness  in  it,  that 
sometimes,  cowardly  as  it  might  have  been,  I  have  longed  to  strike  my 
colours  and  to  desist  from  this  great  battle  of  life.  A  very  little  suffices 
for  a  man  of  my  years,  who  has  outgrown  the  passions  and  ambitions,  of 
life,  and  longs  for  nothing  more  than  rest.  And  if  I  am  grave  sometimes, 
when  you  would  wish  to  see  me  cheerful,  it  is  only  because  I  love  you 
much,  and  am  thinking  of  your  happiness.  The  ignorance  which  is  bliss 
is  denied  to  us  men.  I  dare  say  you  all  of  you  often  think  that  I  am 
ungenerous,  perhaps  *  stingy.'  You  think  that  I  have  more  money  than 
I  have  got ;  that  it  is  more  easily  earned  and  less  speedily  spent.  You 
know  nothing  of  such  things  as  bad  times  and  high  prices,  and  necessary 
increase  of  expenditure,  as  you  all  grow  older,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  of  income  ;  and  you  think  that  I  am  growing  meaner  every  day, 
when  I  am  only  growing  older,  and  thinking  more  than  I  did  of  what  would 
become  of  you  if  I  were  taken  away.  You  think,  all  of  you,  that  I  do  not 
'  live  up  to  my  income.'  But  if  I  did  live  up  to  my  income,  which  all 
comes  from  my  professional  exertions,  what  would  there  be  for  you,  when 
I  die  ?  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  mere  selfishness,  I  should  pinch 
and  hoard  ?  Does  not  Self  say,  '  Let  us  live  right  royally  ?  The  annual 
hundreds  that  go  to  the  Insurance  Offices  had  better  be  spent  on  carriages 
and  horses,  and  women's  dress,  and  autumnal  visits  to  the  German 
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baths.  Your  daughters,  when  you  are  dead,  may  go  out  as  governesses, 
or  canvass  for  admission  to  some  Benevolent  Society.  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ! '  No  language  can  be  more  intelligible 
than  this  language  of  the  ogre  Self.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  persuaded 
by  it? 

"  This  charge  of  the  ways  and  means,  dear,  is  no  small  matter,  I  assure 
you.     It  is  enough  to  make  any  one  grave.     When  we  are  travelling,  for 
example,  in  the  holidays,  it  is  all  holiday  to  you.     It  goes  so  easily,  that 
you  might  almost  think,  if  you  thought  at  all  about  it,  that  some  good 
fairy  were  administering  to  all  our  wants,   and  ordering  and  arranging 
everything  for  us.     But  you  women  never  think  anything  about  it  so  long 
as  all  goes  well.     The  railway  and  steamboat  tickets  are  taken  and  paid 
for;  the  hotel  accommodation  is  provided  and  hotel  bills  are  *  settled,'  and 
you  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  enjoy  yourself.      All  this  is 
quite  right,  and  quite  as  I  would  wish  it  to  be.     But  if  I  look  grave 
sometimes  when  you  are  all  merry,  or  if  I  do  not  fall  in  very  kindly  with 
all  your  plans  and  projects,   you  should   not  think   me  a   disagreeable 
travelling  companion.     I  remember  that  when  we  were  at  Wiesbaden  last 
year,  you  thought  it  very  unkind  that  I  would  not  go  on  for  a  week  to 
Homburg.      But  I  had  to  consider  whether  in  that  case  I  should  have 
had   money   enough  to   carry   us  all  home  again,   and  whether,  had   I 
been  justified  in  spending  more   money  on  amusement,   I   could    have 
obtained   in    sufficient    time   the    necessary   remittances    from   London. 
It   is    well    for    you    all    that    these    financial    cares    will    haunt    the 
paternal  traveller  in  foreign  countries,  or  some  day  you  might  all  find 
yourselves  stranded  very  inconveniently  on  a  strange  coast.      Women, 
who  have  never  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  who  have  never 
had  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for  themselves,  can  hardly  conceive  how 
largely  this  money  element  enters  into  all  the  thoughts  of  the  masculine 
manager  when  he  is  away  from  home.     One  cannot  travel  upon  credit, 
you  know,  dear.     Even  in  much  smaller  matters,  men  are  continually 
brought  face  to  face  very  painfully  with  the  commonplace  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  having  money  in  one's  bank  and  having  it 
in  one's  pocket.     I  have  known  times,  my  darling,  when  some  of  you 
have  thought  me  nothing  better  than  an  old  curmudgeon,  grudging  even 
a  small  coin,  when  I  had  no  thought  of  grudging  you  anything.     Among 
the  minor  miseries  of  life,  there  is  none   greater  than  that  of  change. 
I  see  you  don't  quite  know  what  I  mean.     It  is  money  change,  '  small 
change,'  coin,  currency,  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  half-crowns,  shillings, 
sixpences.     In  any  dilemma  of  this  kind,  I  have  invariably  found  that 
no  womanly  member  of  the  family  can  ever  help  me.     Going  out  with  the 
*  governor,'  every  one  leaves  her  purse  behind.     And  you  have,  I  know, 
often  thought  me  very  stingy  because  I  have  not  given  a   shilling  here 
or  a  sixpence  there,  simply  because  I  had  no  shillings  or  sixpences  in  my 
purse.     These  are  very  trifling  matters,  but  human  life  is  made  up  of 
trifles,  and  it  is  in  respect  of  trivialities  of  this  kind  that  we  are  most 
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prone  to  misjudge  each  other.  And  wishing,  as  you  do,  to  be  a  man,  I 
think  it  right  to  remind  you  that  in  the  smaller,  as  in  the  greater  affairs 
of  life,  we  men  have  to  think  for  you  women,  to  provide  our  sixpences  as 
well  as  our  thousands  of  pounds ;  and  that  you  ought  to  be  tolerant  to  us, 
if  we  have  not  always  got  them  ready. 

"And  when  your  brother  Walter  was  coming  home  from  Australia, 
how  pleased  you  all  were — how  « jolly '  you  all  thought  it.  There  was 
not,  in  the  estimation  of  any  of  you,  the  least  shadow  to  mar  the  prospect. 
Some  of  you  then  thought  it  unkind,  almost  unnatural,  in  me  that  I  did 
not  look  upon  his  return  with  the  same  unqualified  satisfaction.  But  was 
it  less  delight  to  me  than  to  any  of  you  to  see  the  dear  boy  again  ?  I 
could  not  help,  however,  seeing  something  else.  I  saw  loss  of  money, 
loss  of  prospects,  much  injury  to  him,  to  you,  to  me,  to  the  whole  family. 
It  threw  him  back  years  in^the  march  of  life — the  pursuit  of  independ- 
ence— and  my  old  brains  saw  all  this  very  clearly,  whilst  you  only  saw  the 
dear  fellow  himself.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  have  been  if  I  had 
called  upon  each  of  you  to  forego  a  moiety  of  your  allowances,  or  to  do 
without  your  annual  '  outing,'  that  you  might  all  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  Walter's  visit  to  England.  But,  as  it  was,  each  had  your  full 
share  of  the  pleasure,  and  to  the  lot  of  the  governor  fell  all  the  cost. 

"  And  there  are  other  ways  in  which  you  misjudge  us.  You  remember, 
too  bitterly," — here  his  voice  faltered — "that  wretched  day  when  poor  Lilian 
died.  You  came  in  to  me  at  night,  and  found  me  writing — doing  my 
accustomed  work  amidst  books  and  papers — just — just,  it  must  have 
seemed  to  you,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  was  natural  that  you 
should  think  so,  my  darling.  For  you  could  not  know  what  it  cost  me, 
nor  why  I  did  it.  There  are  things  in  the  world  of  great  importance, 
perhaps  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  which  depend  for  their  due 
and  regular  performance  upon  some  humble  instrument  like  myself.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  work  I  was  then  doing  should  be  done  and  delivered 
at  a  certain  place  before  noon  next  morning.  There  was  no  one  who 
could  do  it  for  me.  However  repugnant  to  my  nature,  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  do  it,  even  though  I  should  be  thought  hard  and  unfeeling 
for  doing  it  at  such  a  time.  And  this  is  another  of  the  penalties  of 
manhood. 

"But  of  this  I  do  not  complain.  The  great  and  good  God,  even  of 
His  infinite  mercy,  sends  these  burdens  and  distractions  to  us  men  in  the 
midst  of  our  sorrow.  The  necessity  of  exertion  is,  doubtless,  salutary  to 
us.  Even  out  of  the  very  causes  of  our  grief  there  proceeds  much  to  be 
done.  '  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep  ; '  and  it  is  good  for  us 
to  work,  though  we  weep  at  our  work  hot  tears  from  the  heart.  We  must 
order  and  arrange  everything  even  for  the  mournful  accessories  of  death ; 
and  there  are  many  amongst  us,  and  not  only  those  who  are  bread-finders 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  who,  in  periods  of  great  sorrow,  are  constrained 
to  toil  the  more,  because  the  earnings  of  toil  must  be  greater  to  meet  the 
larger  demands  of  the  season  of  tribulation.  You  think  that  we  suffer  less, 
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because  we  must  be  up  and  doing.  It  will  never  fall  to  your  lot,  my  dear, 
to  know  what  that  conflict  is.  But  you,  who  have  not  to  work,  when 
great  tribulation  is  upon  you,  must  think  kindly  of  us  who  have,  and  not 
fancy  that  we  do  not  sorrow  bitterly,  because  we  sorrow  differently  from 
you.  Only  the  Father  '  who  seeth  in  secret '  can  tell  how  often  in  anguish 
of  spirit  we  are  compelled  to  cease  from  our  work — how  often,  though 
the  pen  be  in  the  hand,  there  is  a  mist  of  tears  before  the  paper  so  that 
nothing  can  be  traced.  We  men  try  to  '  keep  up  '  before  you,  darling  ; 
but  you  must  not  think  us  heartless  because  we  do — because  we  try  even 
to  lead  your  thoughts  sometimes  away  from  the  one  great  subject  of  your 
sorrows.  It  is  the  most  painful  part  of  our  duties  ;  but,  perhaps,  also 
the  most  essential.  And  even  the  gross  necessity  of  eating  and  drinking  at 
such  times  seems  to  be  heartless  in  its  fulfilment.  But  those  who  have 
work  to  do  must  be  strong  to  do  it.  And,  believe  me,  there  are  few 
amongst  us  who  in  times  of  great  sorrow  would  not  rather  lay  ourselves 
down  and  turn  our  faces  to  the  wall  and  *  indulge  the  luxury  of  grief ' 
and  refuse  to  be  comforted.  Men  do  not  complain  that  they  cannot  do 
this,  but  those  who  can  do  it  must  not  wrong  us  by  thinking  that  we  do 

not  suffer.     We  only  ask  for  a  little  Toleration " 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  in  this  that  women  may  take 
to  their  hearts — especially  when  they  are  prone  to  think  that  men  are 
stern  and  unfeeling  :  "  heartless,"  perhaps,  is  the  favourite  word — simply 
because  the  outward  expressions  are  so  different.  I  knew  a  great  states- 
man who,  when  sorely  smitten  by  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  absent  wife, 
cried  in  despair  to  those  who  would  fain  have  stood  aloof  in  silent  sympathy 
and  respect  for  his  heavy  sorrow,  "  Work ;  bring  me  work;  you  cannot 
bring  me  too  much  !  "  And,  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire,  he 
strove  to  find  in  high  intellectual  efforts  that  opiate  for  the  heart  which  men 
of  lower  natures  might  have  sought — elsewhere.  Every  reader  knows  the 
meaning  of  that  last  word  :  and  there  are  few,  perhaps,  among  them  who 
have  not  in  remembrance  some  examples  of  men  whom  grief  of  this  same 
best  kind  has  driven  to  the  "  drowning  in  the  cup,"  until  reason  has  been 
drowned  with  the  sorrow,  and  only  the  brute  has  remained.  "  Give  strong 
drink  unto  him  who  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy 
hearts.  Let  him  drink  and  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery 
no  more."  No  man  need  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  seasons  of  trouble 
he  has  derived  strength  and  endurance  from  wine — or  from  what,  among 
poorer  people,  is  the  representative  of  wine.  I  have  heard  a  resort  to  such 
stimulants,  or  sedatives,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  stigmatized,  in  general 
language,  as  degrading,  and  so  it  is,  assuredly,  in  excess.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  one  of  God's  good  gifts  to  man  that  is  sometimes  abused.  And 
I  do  not  know  any  one  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  who  feels  a  craving  for 
such  help  as  this,  and  yet,  from  some  constitutional  peculiarity,  cannot 
find  the  solace  which  he  seeks  without  lowering  himself  as  a  reasonable 
being  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows.  It  is  a  fact,  in  the  knowledge  of 
us  all,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  "  strong  drink,"  which  will  freshen  and 
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strengthen  one  man,  and  render  him  more  fit  to  perform  his  appointed 
work,  will  wholly  unhinge  and  incapacitate  another.  There  may  be  seen 
sometimes  a  man  of  noble  nature  and  glorious  intellectual  faculties,  whom 
much  trouble  has  driven  thus  to  solace  himself,  and  who  has  utterly 
degraded  himself  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  that  perish — and  that,  too,  by 
not  drinking  more  than  would  have  given  other  men  strength  to  bear  their 
crosses  and  to  do  their  work  with  higher  courage  and  clearer  brains.  One 
of  the  finest  scholars  whom  I  have  known  in  a  lifetime  of  more  than  half- 
a-century, — a  man  altogether  of  a  refined  mind  and  a  most  kindly  heart, — 
utterly  crushed  by  the  long  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  a  dearly-loved 
wife,  lived  for  years  in  a  chronic  state  of  intoxication ;  and  yet,  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  he  did  not  drink  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  much  as  many, 
perhaps  most,  men  could  have  drunk  without  the  least  perceptible  change. 
But  he  could  not  "  carry  his  liquor  discreetly ; "  and  so  he  passed  for 
a  sot.  Poor  J.  B. !  I  never  compassionated  any  one  so  much.  Of 
course  he  was  condemned,  and  perhaps  deservedly — for  in  respect  of 
drink,  whether  you  take  a  thimbleful  or  a  bucketful,  it  is  all  the  same  : 
the  right  measure  is  just  that  which  you  know  will  do  you  good.  If  you 
feel  that  you  are  "  putting  an  enemy  into  jour  mouth  to  steal  away  your 
brains,"  you  know  that  even  the  one  glass,  which  gives  to  another  only 
strength  and  cheerfulness  and  increased  intelligence,  and  is  as  a  tonic 
medicine  to  him,  body  and  mind,  is  to  you  the  vilest  of  poisons.  But, 
even  looking  at  it  from  the  worst  point  of  view,  there  should  be  infinite 
toleration  in  such  cases  for  those  who  are  driven  by  much  anguish, 
whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  to  stimulants  or  narcotics ;  and  truly  it 
behoves  us  to  think  sometimes — • 

That  what  to  us  seems  vice  may  be  but  woe. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  remember  that  touching  passage  in  one  of 
Coleridge's  letters,  in  which  he  narrates  briefly,  but  with  a  graphic  force 
almost  terrible  in  its  earnestness,  the  evil  influences  which  drove  him  to 
have  recourse  to  opium.  But  I  may  still  call  it  to  remembrance.  "  My 
conscience,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  indeed  bears  me  witness  that,  from 
the  time  I  quitted  Cambridge,  no  human  being  was  more  indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  than  myself,  or  less  needed  any  stimulation  to  my 
spirits ;  and  that  by  a  most  unhappy  quackery,  after  having  been  almost 
bedrid  for  six  months  with  swollen  knees  and  other  distressing  symptoms 
of  disordered  digestive  functions,  and  through  that  most  pernicious  form 
of  ignorance,  medical  half-knowledge,  I  was  seduced  into  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics, not  secretly,  but  (such  was  my  ignorance)  openly  and  exultingly, 
as  one  who  had  discovered,  and  was  never  weary  of  recommending,  a 
grand  panacea,  and  saw  not  the  truth  till  my  body  had  contracted  a  habit 
and  a  necessity;  and  that,  even  to  the  latest,  my  responsibility  is  for 
cowardice  and  defect  of  fortitude,  not  for  the  least  craving  after  grati- 
fication or  pleasurable  sensation  of  any  sort,  but  for  yielding  to  pain, 
terror,  and  haunting  bewilderment.  But  this  I  say  to  man  only,  who 
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knows  only  what  has  been  yielded,  not  what  has  been  resisted.  Before 
God  I  have  but  one  voice,  'Mercy!  mercy!  woe  is  me.'"  And  in 
these  few  words  we  see  what  is  very  often  the  whole  inner  history 
of  the  degrading  practices  which  we  are  so  prone  to  condemn  with 
all  the  vituperative  rhetoric  at  our  command.  There  are  very  few,  I 
believe,  who  drink  immoderately  for  the  sake  of  drinking.  I  mean  by 
this  that  they  derive  no  sensual  pleasure  from  such  potations, — that 
there  is  no  activity  of  delight  in  this  self-abandonment ;  but  that  the 
object  sought  is  an  escape  from  positive  pain.  An  active  misery  of 
some  sort,  physical  or  mental,  is  to  be  stupefied — deadened ;  and  if 
the  same  result  could  be  produced  by  periodical  doses  of  assafcetida, 
valerian,  or  any  other  nauseous  medicine,  with  less  injury  to  mind  and 
body,  many,  perhaps  most,  would  resort  to  it,  instead  of  to  alcoholic 
drinks.  It  is  commonly  some  inscrutable  physical  derangement  which 
lays  the  foundation  of  an  evil  habit  of  this  kind,  and  we  should  not, 
therefore,  condemn  too  remorselessly  that  which  we  are  simply  unable  to 
understand,  because  we  have  not  in  like  manner  been  tempted.  To  what 
an  extent  the  physical,  for  which  we  cannot  be  responsible,  underlies,  in 
this  and  other  human  frailties,  the  moral,  for  which  we  are  responsible, 
can  never  be  known  ;  nor  shall  we  know,  upon  this  side  of  eternity,  how 
far  it  may  be  taken  into  account  in  the  final  reckoning. 

But  this  has  expanded  into  a  digression  ;  and  I  purposed  to  say 
something  more  about  the  feminine  idea  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  woman,  in  respect  of  financial  concerns.  I  do  not  know  very 
precisely  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Bill, 
but  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  women,  at  odd  times,  and  I  have 
gathered  a  notion  of  the  view  which  is  taken  by  some  amiable  casuists. 
It  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  they  are  to  have  uncontrolled  authority  over 
their  own  money,  and  to  leave  their  husbands  to  pay  their  debts.  They 
say  in  effect  to  the  bread-finder — "  What  is  yours  is  mine — what's  mine 
is  my  own."  Indeed,  the  general  feminine  idea  of  what  is  called  "  an 
allowance  "  includes  the  assumption  that  the  person  granting  it  is  to  pay 
just  the  same  for  everything  for  which  the  said  allowance  is  disbursed,  as 
if  no  independent  arrangement  existed.  I  heard  a  charming  story  of 
husband  and  wife  the  other  day,  so  illustrative  of  this  that  I  am  minded 
to  repeat  it.  The  wife  had  said  laughingly  to  the  husband — they  were 
young  people  and  sufficiently  "well-to-do," — that  he  spent  much  more 
pocket-money  than  she  did,  and  that  he  was  altogether  an  extravagant 
fellow  :  so  in  the  evening,  when  he  came  home,  he  brought  a  purse-full  of 
sovereigns,  and  taking  what  each  had  remaining  from  their  last  supplies, 
equalized  the  two  little  piles  to  a  shilling,  and  said,  "  Now  we'll  start 
fair,  darling,  and  see  who  is  bankrupt  first."  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
they  agreed  playfully  to  compare  notes;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
wife  had  a  few  shillings  more  than  the  husband,  upon  which  she 
was  very  jubilant  and  triumphant,  and  told  her  husband  that  she  had 
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always  known  him  to  be  an  extravagant  fellow.  "  But,  my  child,"  he 
said,  deprecatingly,  "  remember  that  when  we  have  gone  out  together,  I 
have  paid  the  expenses  of  both  out  of  my  money.  There  were  the  railway 

fares  to  ,  and  the  flys  and  cabs,  and  the  little  dinner  we  had  at 

Richmond,  and  the  stalls  at  the  Haymarket,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday — all  have  been  paid  for  out  of  my  money ;  and  there  is  that 
pretty  new  bonnet  on  your  head,  in  which  you  look  so  charming."  Upon 
which  she  lifted  up  her  hands  and  made  a  mouth  at  him — (it  was  a  very 
pretty  one) — and  cried  out,  "  Oh,  I  am  ashamed  of  you!  You,  indeed, 
to  talk  of  chivalry,  and  to  think  for  a  moment  of  taking  a  poor  little 
woman  out  with  you,  and  expecting  her  to  pay  her  share  of  the  expenses  ! 
What  will  the  men  of  the  period  come  to  next  ?  "  Of  course  there  was  no 
appeal  against  this.  He  could  only  put  his  arms  round  her  and  kiss  her, 
and  confess  that  he  was  an  "  extravagant  fellow." 

There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  which  I  would  regard  this  great 
question  of  Toleration  before  I  lay  aside  the  pen.  I  have  said  that 
I  would  eschew  politics  and  religion,  and  I  shall  not  depart  from  my 
promise,  though  I  may  approach  nearly  the  forbidden  ground,  if  I  say 
that  amongst  us  there  is  a  great  want  of  National  Toleration.  As  a 
nation,  perhaps,  we  English  are  the  most  intolerant  people  in  the  world. 
We  go  about  everywhere  in  a  spirit  of  egotism,  which  clings  to  us  like 
the  poisoned  robe  of  the  centaur,  and  strikes  the  venom  to  one's  very 
marrow.  We  visit  foreign  countries,  and  so  far  from  doing  at  Rome  what 
is  done  at  Rome,  we  think  that  every  Roman  should  do  exactly  like 
ourselves.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  accommodate 
ourselves  too  readily  to  foreign  habits  and  usages.  Of  course  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  such  adaptations.  For  example,  an  Englishman  in  New 
Zealand  is  not  bound  "  to  dine  on  cold  man."  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  very  severe  even  on  the  New  Zealander,  who,  having 
an  instinct  for  flesh-eating,  was  originally  driven,  by  want  of  mutton  and 
beef,  to  dish  up  his  countrymen  as  savoury  food.  We  are  wont  to  call  all 
who  differ  from  us  in  their  way  of  life  savages  and  barbarians,  forgetting 
that  the  time  was  when  we  painted  our  bodies,  and  did  other  very  pre- 
posterous things,  which,  although  conventionally  out  of  date,  are  not 
intrinsically  any  greater  absurdities  than  some  of  those  which  we  encourage 
and  foster  in  the  present  day.  And  we  do  this,  on  a  large  scale,  concern- 
ing affairs  of  Government  and  modes  of  administration,  not  less  than,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  respect  of  social  habits  and  fashions  [and  the  vanities  of  life. 
I  chanced  not  long  ago,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  holds  an  official 
appointment,  to  take  up  some  blue-books  relating  to  India,  which  I  found 
less  dreary  reading  than  I  expected,  and  from  them  I  learnt  that  our 
"  goody  "  Government  had  been  lecturing,  if  not  threatening,  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  for  the  monstrous  offence  of  bolstering  up  their 
revenues  by  means  of  Government  monopolies.  A  great  fervour  of  free- 
trade  seemed  to  be  upon  our  Government  functionaries,  who  were  eager, 
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as  shown  in  the  correspondence  I  was  reading,  to  teach  true  principles  of 
commercial  policy  to  native  potentates  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  as 
in  Burmah  and  Ladakh,  and  to  sweep  away  all  such  abominations  as 
protective  duties.  With  the  characteristic  intolerance  of  new  proselytes, 
we  were  condemning  with  fiery  zeal  all  who  happened  to  be  a  few  lessons 
behind  ourselves.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  my  limited  comprehension  of  the 
matter  that  our  want  of  toleration  went  even  further  than  this,  inasmuch 
as  that  we  were  censuring  heathen  Governments  for  doing  that  which  we 
Christians  had  not  only  recently  done,  but  which  we  actually  then  were 
and  are  now  doing  in  a  more  lamentable  and  injurious  manner.  And  I 
thought,  perhaps,  that  an  Indian  Punch  might  not  unfitly  represent  the 
Viceroy  sitting  on  a  well-padded  chair,  inscribed  "  Opium  Eevenue " 
and  "  Salt  Revenue,"  and  teaching,  birch  in  hand,  a  class  of  native 
princes  to  decline  the  noun-substantive  monopoly.  One  might  have 
a  wallet  inscribed  "Oil,"  another  "Timber,"  a  third  "Shawl-wool," 
and  the  like,  but  none  equal  in  bulk  to  the  cushions  of  the  chair  on 
which  the  pedagogue  sits  to  insist  upon  the  duty  of  free-trade  in 
all  these  articles  of  commerce.  And  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room 
might  hang  an  historical  picture  of  good  Mr.  John  Company  building  up 
our  Anglo-Indian  empire  on  a  broad  basis  of  monopoly.*  Somehow  or 
other  we  always  do  forget  our  own  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  past 
days,  and  are  intolerant  in  the  extreme  towards  the  very  errors  which 
we  have  scarcely  yet  abandoned.  I  have  often  heard  it  said — and, 
indeed,  having  once  held  a  military  commission,  I  have  some  experience 
of  the  fact — that  no  military  officer  is  so  intolerant  of  the  offences  of  the 
privates  under  him  as  the  man  who  has  himself  risen  from  the  ranks. 
And  so  it  is  both  in  personal  and  in  national  affairs.  States  and  indi- 
viduals are  alike  intolerant  of  a  condition  of  things  out  of  which  they 
have  only  recently  emerged. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started ;  and, 
therefore,  warns  me  that  it  is  time  to  conclude.  This  propensity  to 
condemn  others  is  commonly  strongest  in  those  who  have  a  sense  of  their 
own  infirmities.  It  is  the  inherent  disposition  to — 

Compound  for  sins  we  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  we  have  no  mind  to* 

But  "if,  instead  of  blaming  men" — and  here  I  quote  another,  the  ever- 
tolerant  editor  of  Coleridge 's  Letters, — "  for  what  they  are,  and  are  made 

*  I  observe,  whilst  writing  this,  that  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  before  Parliament  next  session  the  subject  of 
the  large  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  opium  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. But  this  is  only  another  instance  of  want  of  Toleration.  Governments,  like 
individuals,  "  must  live  ; "  and  we  must  not  scan  too  nicely  the  manner  in  which 
revenue  is  raised.  It  is  not  very  long  since,  in  our  own  country,  light  and  air  were 
heavily  taxed,  under  the  name  of  "  windows."  Taxation  in  any  shape  is  an  evil,  but 
it  is  an  inevitable  one,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  over  severe  on  others  who  put  it  into 
shapes  different  from  our  own. 
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to  be,  we  occupied  and  interested  ourselves  with  earnest  inquiries  into  tlie 
causes  of  the  evils  we  deplore,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  real  labour  of  love,  if  carried  on  with  and  through 
the  spirit  of  love,  would  in  its  very  endeavour  include  much  of  the  good 
sought  to  be  obtained.  To  me,  it  seems  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  will  result  from  the  labours  or  the  exertions  of  those  who  unite 
the  good  to  others  with  that  which  is — has  been  made — pleasurable  to 
themselves ;  from  those  who  seek  to  make  what  is  genial  and  J03rous 
to  themselves  more  genial  and  more  joyous  to  others.  This  is  a  labour 
in  which  not  merely  some  favourite  crotchet,  some  abstract  opinion, 
or  even  sincere  and  honest  convictions,  are  engaged :  it  is  one  in  which 
the  best,  the  purest,  the  highest  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  enlisted 
in  the  service  and  in  the  promotion  of  those  enjoyments  and  of  those 
practical  occupations  from  which  our  own  well-being  has  resulted,  or 
with  which  it  has  been  associated."  There  can  be  no  better  teaching 
than  this.  To  a  certain  extent  we  know  what  is,  but  we  do  not  know 
why  it  is.  We  see  the  effect,  but  are  blind  to  the  cause.  Only  the 
sufferer  himself  can  compute  the  daily,  the  hourly  temptations  and 
provocations  which  lead  some  men — and  women — astray,  whilst  others 
are  not  assailed.  I  remember,  some  years  ago,  to  have  read  in  a  novel, 
doubtless  now  forgotten,  that  a  certain  stiff,  wizened  old  maid,  who  could 
scarcely  have  been  even  good-looking  in  her  youth,  exclaimed,  when  some 
reference  to  the  subject  was  made  in  conversation, — "  Oh  !  virtue  is  very 
easy," — upon  which  a  poor  little  woman  (it  was  on  board  a  Rhine  boat) 
whose  whole  life  had  been  one  of  temptation,  hearing  the  remark,  walked 
away,  with  her  sweet,  though  careworn  face,  her  charming  petite  rounded 
figure  and  elastic  step,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  said  to  herself,  "  Oh,  but 
virtue  is  not  easy !  "  And  so  it  is  ;  and  so  it  ever  will  be  ! 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute,  , 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 
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CHAPTER  XIH. 

F  Mr.  Coventry,  before  he  set 
all  this  mischief  moving,  could 
have  seen  the  inside  of  Grace 
Garden's  letter  to  Henry 
Little  ! 

"  DEAB  MB.  LITTLE, — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  ought  to 
write  to  you  at  all,  nor  whether 
it  is  delicate  of  me  to  say  what 
I  am  going ;  but  you  have 
saved  my  life,  and  I  do  so 
want  to  do  all  I  can  to  atone 
for  the  pain  I  have  given  you, 
who  have  been  so  good  to  me. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  never 
know  happiness,  if  you  waste 
your  invaluable  life  longing 
after  what  is  impossible.  There 
is  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween you  and  me.  But  you  might  be  happy  if  you  would  condescend  to 
take  my  advice,  and  let  yourself  see  the  beauty  and  the  goodness  of 
another.  The  person  who  bears  this  letter  comes  nearer  to  perfection 
than  any  other  woman  I  ever  saw.  If  you  would  trust  my  judgment 
(and,  believe  me,  I  am  not  to  be  mistaken  in  one  of  my  own  sex),  if  you 
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could  turn  your  heart  towards  her,  she  would  make  you  very  happy.  I 
am  sure  she  could  love  you  devotedly,  if  she  only  heard  those  words  from 
your  lips,  which  every  woman  requires  to  hear  before  she  surrenders  her 
affections.  Pray  do  not  be  angry  with  me  ;  pray  do  not  think  it  costs  me 
little  to  give  this  strange  but  honest  advice  to  one  I  admire  so.  But  I 
feel  it  would  be  so  weak  and  selfish  in  me  to  cling  to  that,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  I  must  resign,  and  to  make  so  many  persons  unhappy,  when  all 
might  be  happy,  except  perhaps  myself. 

"  Once  more,  forgive  me.  Do  not  think  me  blind  ;  do  not  think  me 
heartless  ;  but  say,  this  is  a  poor  girl,  who  is  sadly  perplexed,  and  is 
trying  very  hard  to  be  good  and  wise,  and  not  selfish. 

"  One  line,  to  say  you  will  consider  my  advice,  and  never  hate  nor 
despise 

"^Your  grateful  and  unhappy  friend, 

"  GKACE  GARDEN," 

When  she  had  despatched  this  letter,  she  felt  heroic. 

The  next  day,  she  wished  she  had  not  written  it,  and  awaited  the 
reply  with  anxiety. 

The  next  day,  she  began  to  wonder  at  Little's  silence  ;  and  by-and-by 
she  was  offended  at  it.  Surely  what  she  had  written  with  so  great  an 
effort  was  worth  a  reply. 

Finally,  she  got  it  into  her  head  that  Little  despised  her.  Upon  this, 
she  was  angry  with  him  for  not  seeing  what  a  sacrifice  she  had  made, 
and  for  despising  her,  instead  of  admiring  her  a  little,  and  pitying  her 
ever  so  much.  The  old  story  in  short — a  girl  vexed  with  a  man  for 
letting  her  throw  dust  in  his  eyes. 

And,  if  she  was  vexed  with  Little  for  not  appreciating  her  sacrifice, 
she  was  quite  as  angry  with  Coventry  and  Jael  for  being  the  causes  of 
that  unappreciated  sacrifice.  So  then  she  was  irritable  and  cross.  But 
she  could  not  be  that  long  ;  so  she  fell  into  a  languid,  listless  state  :  and 
then  she  let  herself  drift.  She  never  sent  Jael  to  the  church  again. 

Mr.  Coventry  watched  all  her  moods ;  and,  when  she  reached  the 
listless  stage,  he  came  softly  on  again,  and  began  to  recover  his  lost 
ground. 

.._.. ..  ,.4.  £„;,..   ;        •-»  vv- 

'  On  the  fifth  of  January  occurred  a  rather  curious  coincidence.  In 
Hillsborough  Dr.  Amboyne  offered  his  services  to  Mrs.  Little  to  recon- 
cile her  and  her  brother.  Mrs.  Little  feared  the  proposal  came  too  late  ; 
but  showed  an  inclination  to  be  reconciled  for  Henry's  sake.  But  Henry 
said  he  would  never  be  reconciled  to  a  man  who  had  insulted  his  mother. 
He  then  reminded  her  she  had  sent  him  clandestinely  into  Baby  Hall  to 
see  her  picture.  "  And  what  did  I  see  ?  Your  picture  was  turned  with 
its  face  to  the  wall,  and  insulting  words  written  on  the  back, — '  Gone 
into  trade.'  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you,  mother ;  but  you  see  I  have. 
And,  after  that,  you  may  be  reconciled  to  the  old  scoundrel  if  you  like  ; 
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but  don't  ask  me."  Mrs.  Little  was  deeply  wounded  by  this  revelation. 
She  tried  to  make  light  of  it,  but  failed.  She 'had  been  a  beauty,  and  the 
affront  was  too  bitter.  Said  she,  "  You  mustn't  judge  him  like  other 
people  :  he  was  always  so  very  eccentric.  Turn  my  picture  to  the  wall ! 
My  poor  picture  !  Oh,  Guy,  Guy,  could  one  mother  have  borne  you  and 
me  ?  "  Amboyne  had  not  a  word  more  to  say :  he  was  indignant 
himself. 

Now  that  very  afternoon,  as  if  by  the  influence  of  what  they  call 
a  brain-wave,  Grace  Carden,  who  felt  herself  much  stronger  with 
Mr.  Baby  than  when  she  first  came,  was  moved  to  ask  him,  with  many 
apologies,  and  no  little  inward  tremor,  whether  she  might  see  the  other 
side  of  that  very  picture  before  she  went. 

"  What  for?" 

"  Don't  be  angry,  uncle  dear.     Curiosity." 

"I  do  not  like  to  refuse  you  anything,  Grace.     But Well,  if  I 

lend  you  the  key,  will  you  satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  then  replace  the 
picture  as  it  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  And  you  shall  do  it  when  I  am  not  in  the  room.  It  would  only 
open  wounds  that  time  has  skinned.  I'll  bring  you  down  the  key  at 
dinner-time."  Then,  assuming  a  lighter  tone,  "  Your  curiosity  will  be 
punished ;  you  will  see  your  rival  in  beauty.  That  will  be  new  to 
you." 

Grace  was  half  frightened  at  her  own  success,  and  I  doubt  whether 
she  would  ever  have  asked  for  the  key  again ;  but  Raby's  word  was  his 
bond ;  he  handed  her  the  key  at  dinner-time. 

Her  eyes  sparkled  when  she  got  it ;  but  she  was  not  to  open  it  before 
him ;  so  she  fell  thinking :  and  she  determined  to  get  the  gentlemen 
into  the  drawing-room  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  then  slip  back  and  see 
this  famous  picture. 

.    Accordingly  she  left  the  table  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  sat  down 
to  her  piano  in  the  drawing-room. 

But  alas,  her  little  manoeuvre  was  defeated.  Instead  of  the  gentle- 
men leaving  the  dining-room,  a  servant  was  sent  to  recall  her. 

It  was  old  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  Mummers  were  come. 

Now,  of  all  the  old  customs  Mr.  Raby  had  "promised  her,  this  was 
the  pearl. 

Accordingly,  her  curiosity  took  for  the  time  another  turn,  and  she 
was  soon  seated  in  the  dining-room,  with  Mr.  Raby  and  Mr.  Coventry, 
awaiting  the  Mummers. 

The  servants  then  came  in,  and,  when  all  were  ready,  the  sound  of 
a  fiddle  was  heard,  and  a  fiddler,  grotesquely  dressed,  entered  along  with 
two  clowns,  one  called  the  Tommy,  dressed  in  chintz  and  a  fox's  skin 
over  his  shoulders  and  a  fox's  head  for  a  cap ;  and  one,  called  the  Bessy, 
in  a  woman's  gown  and  beaver  hat. 

This  pair  introduced  the  true  dramatis  persona,  to  the  drollest  violin 
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accompaniment,  consisting  of  chords  till  the  end  of  each  verse,  and  then 
a  few  notes  of  melody. 

Now  the  first  that  I  call  on 
Is  George  our  noble  king, 
Long  time  he  has  been  at  war, 
Good  tidings  back  he'll  bring. 

Too-ral-loo. 

Thereupon  in  came  a  man,  with  black  breeches  and  red  stripes  at 
the  side,  a  white  shirt  decked  with  ribbons  over  his  waistcoat,  and  a  little 
hat  with  streamers,  and  a  sword. 

The  clown  walked  round  in  a  ring,  and  King  George  followed  him, 
holding  his  sword  upright. 

Meantime  the  female  clown  chanted, — 

The  next  that  we  call  on, 
He  is  a  squire's  son, 
He's  like  to  lose  his  love, 
Because  he  is  so  young. 

Too-ral-loo. 

The  Squire's  Son  followed  King  George  round  the  ring;  and  the 
clowns,  marching  and  singing  at  the  head,  introduced  another,  and  then 
another,  sword -dancer,  all  attired  like  the  first,  until  there  were  five 
marching  round  and  round,  each  with  his  sword  upright. 

Then  Foxey  sang,  to  a  violin  accompaniment, 

Now,  fiddler,  then,  take  up  thy  fiddle, 
Play  the  lads  their  hearts'  desire, 
Or  else  we'll  break  thy  fiddle, 
And  fling  thee  a  back  o'  the  fire. 

On  this  the  fiddler  instantly  "played  a  dance-tune  peculiar  to  this 
occasion,  and  the  five  sword-dancers  danced  by  themselves  in  a  ring, 
holding  their  swords  out  so  as  to  form  a  cone. 

Then  a  knot,  prepared  beforehand,  was  slipped  over  the  swords,  and 
all  the  swords  so  knotted  were  held  aloft  by  the  first  dancer ;  he  danced 
in  the  centre  awhile,  under  the  connected  swords,  then  deftly  drew 
his  own  sword  out  and  handed  it  to  the  second  dancer ;  the  second  gave 
the  third  dancer  his  sword,  and  so  on,  in  rotation,  till  all  the  swords  were 
resumed. 

Raby's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  all  this,  and  he  whispered  his 
comments  on  the  verses  and  the  dance. 

"King  George!"  said  he.  "  Bosh  I  This  is  the  old  story  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  overburdened  with  modern  additions."  As 
to  the  dance,  he  assured  her  that,  'though  danced  in  honour  of  old 
Christmas,  it  was  older  than  Christianity,  and  came  from  the  ancient 
Goths  and  Swedes. 

These  comments  were  interrupted  by  a  man,  with  a  white  face,  who 
burst  into  the  assembly  crying,  "Will  ye  believe  me  now?  Cairnhope 
old  church  is  all  a -fire  !  ' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  AY,  Squire,"  said  Abel  Eaves,  for  he  was  the  bearer  of  this  strange  news, 
"  ye  wouldn't  believe  me  :  now  come  and  see  for  yourself." 

This  announcement  set  all  staring ;  and  George  the  blacksmith  did 
but  utter  the  general  sentiment,  when,  suddenly  dropping  his  assumed 
character  of  King  George,  he  said,  "  Bless  us  and  save  us  !  True 
Christmas  Eve  ;  and  Cairnhope  old  church  alight !  " 

Then  there  was  a  furious  buzz  of  tongues,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
Mr.  Raby  disappeared,  and  the  sword- dancers  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
talking  over  this  strange  matter  as  they  went. 

Grace  retired  to  the  drawing-room  followed  by  Coventry, 

She  sat  silent  some  time,  and  he  watched  her  keenly, 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Baby  ?  " 

Mr.  Coventry  did  not  know. 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  going  out." 

"  I  should  think  not.     It  is  a  very  cold  night ;  clear,  but  frosty." 

"  Surely  he  would  never  go  to  see." 

"  Shall  I  inquire  ?  " 

"No;  that  might  put  it  into  his  head.  But  I  wish  I  knew  where 
he  was." 

Presently  a  servant  brought  the  tea  in. 

Miss  Garden  inquired  after  Mr.  Rab}r. 

"  He  is  gone  out,  Miss ;  but  he  won't  be  long,  I  was  to  tell  you." 

Grace  felt  terribly  uneasy  and  restless ;  rang  the  bell  and  asked  for 
Jael  Dence.  The  reply  was  that  she  had  not  been  to  the  hall  that  day. 

But,  soon  afterwards,  Jael  came  up  from  the  village,  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  of  Raby.  There  she  heard  news,  which  soon  took  her  into  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Oh,  Miss,"  said  she,  "  do  you  know  where  the  Squire  is  ?  " 

"  Gone  to  the  church  ?  "  asked  Grace,  trembling. 

"  Ay,  and  all  the  sword-dancers  at  his  back."  And  she  stood  there 
and  wrung  her  hands  with  dismay. 

The  ancients  had  a  proverb,  "  Better  is  an  army  of  stags  with  a  lion 
for  their  leader,  than  an  army  of  lions  with  a  stag  for  their  leader."  The 
Cairnhope  sword-dancers,  though  stout  fellows  and  strong  against  a  mortal 
foe,  were  but  stags  against  the  supernatural ;  yet,  led  by  Guy  Raby,  they 
advanced  upon  the  old  church  with  a  pretty  bold  front,  only  they  kept 
twenty  yards  in  their  leader's  rear.  The  order  was  to  march  in  dead 
silence. 

At  the  last  turn  in  the  road  their  leader  suddenly  halted,  and,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  waved  to  his  men  to  keep  quiet :  he  had  seen  several  dark 
figures  busy  about  the  porch. 

After  many  minutes  of  thrilling,  yet  chilling,  expectation,  he  rose  and 
told  his  men  in  a  whisper,  to  follow  him  again, 
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The  pace  was  now  expedited  greatly,  and  still  Mr.  Raby,  with  his 
double-barrelled  gun  in  his  hand,  maintained  a  lead  of  some  yards,  and 
his  men  followed  as  noiselessly  as  they  could,  and  made  for  the  church  ; 
sure  enough  it  was  lighted  inside, 


The  young  man  who  was  thus  beset  by  two  distinct  bands  of  enemies, 
deserved  a  very  different  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- creatures. 

For,  at  this  moment,  though  anything  but  happy  himself,  he  was 
working  some  hours  every  day  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  was  every 
day  visiting  as  a  friend  the  battered  saw-grinder  who  had  once  put  his 
own  life  in  mortal  peril. 

He  had  not  fathomed  the  letter  Grace  had  sent  him.  He  was  a 
young  man  and  a  straightforward  ;  he  did  not  understand  the  amiable 
defects  of  the  female  character.  He  studied  every  line  of  this  letter,  and 
it  angered  and  almost  disgusted  him.  It  was  the  letter  of  a  lady ;  but 
beneath  the  surface  of  gentleness  and  politeness  lay  a  proposal,  which  he 
considered  mean  and  cold-blooded.  It  lowered  his  esteem  for  her. 

His  pride  and  indignation  were  roused,  and  battled  with  his  love,  and 
they  were  aided  by  the  healthy  invigorating  habits,  into  which  Dr.  Amboyne 
had  at  last  inveigled  him,  and  so  he  resisted :  he  wrote  more  than  one 
letter  in  reply  to  Grace  Garden  ;  but,  when  he  came  to  read  them  over 
and  compare  them  with  her  gentle  effusion,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  harsh- 
ness, and  would  not  send  the  letter. 

He  fought  on  ;  philanthropy  in  Hillsborough,  forging  in  Cairnhope 
Church  ;  and  still  he  dreamed  strange  dreams  now  and  then  :  for  who  can 
work,  both  night  and  day,  as  this  man  did — with  impunity  ? 

One  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  working  at  his  forge,  when  sud- 
denly the  floor  of  the  aisle  burst,  and  a  dead  knight  sprang  from  the  grave 
with  a  single  bound,  and  stood  erect  before  him,  in  rusty  armour :  out  of 
his  helmet  looked  two  eyes  like  black  diamonds,  and  a  nose  like  a  falcon's. 
Yet,  by  one  of  the  droll  contradictions  of  a  dream,  this  impetuous,  warlike 
form  no  sooner  opened  its  lips,  than  out  issued  a  lackadaisical  whine. 
"  See  my  breastplate,  good  sir,"  said  he.  "  It  was  bright  as  silver  when 
I  made  it — I  was  like  you,  I  forged  my  own  weapons,  forged  them  with 
these  hands. — But  now  the  damps  of  the  grave  have  rusted  it.  Odsbodikins  ! 
is  this  a  thing  for  a  good  knight  to  appear  in  before  his  judge  ?  And 
to-morrow  is  Doomsday,  so  they  all  say." 

Then  Henry  pitied  the  poor  simple  knight  (in  his  dream),  and  offered 
his  services  to  polish  the  corslet  up  a  bit  against  that  great  occasion.  He 
pointed  towards  his  forge,  and  the  knight  marched  to  it,  in  three  wide 
steps  that  savoured  strongly  of  theatrical  burlesque.  But  the  moment  he 
saw  the  specimens  of  Henry's  work  lying  about,  he  drew  back,  and  wheeled 
upon  the  man  of  the  day  with  huge  disdain.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
forge  toys  !  Learn  that  a  gentleman  can  only  forge  those  weapons  of  war 
that  gentlemen  do  use.  And  I  took  you  for  a  Raby ! " 
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With  these  bitter  words  he  vanished,  with  flashing  eyes  and  a  look  of 
magnificent  scorn,  and  left  his  fiery,  haughty,  features  imprinted  clearly  on 
Henry's  memory. 

One  evening,  as  he  plied  his  hammer,  he  heard  a  light  sound  at  a 
window,  in  an  interval  of  his  own  noise.  He  looked  hastily  up,  and 
caught  a  momentary  sight  of  a  face  disappearing  from  the  window.  It  was 
gone  like  a  flash  even  as  he  caught  sight  of  it. 

Transient  as  the  glance  was,  it  shook  him  greatly.  He  heated  a  bar 
of  iron  white  hot  at  one  end,  and  sallied  out  into  the  night.  But  there 
was  not  a  creature  to  be  seen. 

Then  he  called  aloud,  "  Who's  there?"  No  reply.  "  Jael,  was  it 
you  ?  "  Dead  silence. 

He  returned  to  his  work,  and  set  the  appearance  down  to  an  ocular 
illusion.  But  his  dreams  had  been  so  vivid,  that  this  really  seemed  only 
one  step  more  into  the  realms  of  hallucination. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  view  of  the  matter. 

On  old  Christmas  Eve  he  lighted  the  fires  in  his  mausoleum  first,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  writing  a  letter  to  Grace  Carden.  He  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  best  way,  by  making  it  very  short.  He  put  it  in  an 
envelope,  and  addressed  it,  intending  to  give  it  to  Jael  Dence,  from  whom 
he  was  always  expecting  a  second  visit. 

He  then  lighted  his  forge,  and  soon  the  old  walls  were  ringing  again 
with  the  blows  of  his  hammer. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  a  clear  frosty  night ;  but  he  was  heated 
•and  perspiring  with  his  ardent  work,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  cold  air 
seemed  to  come  in  upon  him  from  a  new  quarter — the  door.  He  left  his 
forge,  and  took  a  few  steps  to  where  he  could  see  the  door.  Instead  of  the 
door,  he  saw  the  blue  sky. 

He  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  "" 

It  was  no  hallucination.  The  door  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the 
stars  glittered  in  the  horizon. 

Young  Little  ran  towards  the  door;  but,  when  he  got  near  it,  he 
paused,  and  a  dire  misgiving  quelled  him.  A  workman  soon  recognizes  a 
workman's  hand ;  and  he  saw  Hillsborough  cunning  and  skill  in  this  feat, 
and  Hillsborough  cunning  and  cruelty  lurking  in  ambush  at  the  door. 

He  went  back  to  his  forge,  and,  the  truth  must  be  told,  his  knees  felt 
we*ik  under  him  with  fears  of  what  was  to  come. 

He  searched  about  for  weapons,  and  could  find  nothing  to  protect  him 
against  numbers.  Pistols  he  had ;  but,  from  a  wretched  over-security,  he 
had  never  brought  them  to  Cairnhope  Church. 

Oh,  it  was  an  era  of  agony  that  minute,  in  which,  after  avoiding  the 
ambuscade  that  he  felt  sure  awaited  him  at  the  door,  he  had  nothing  on 
earth  he  could  do  but  wait  and  see  what  was  to  come  next. 


He  knew  that  however  small  his  chance  of  escape  by  fighting,  it  was 
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his  only  one ;  and  he  resolved  to  receive  the  attack  where  he  was.     He 
blew  his  bellows  and,  cold  at  heart,  affected  to  forge. 


Pusky  forms  stole  into  the  old  church. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

LITTLE  blew  his  coals  to  a  white  heat :  then  took  his  hammer  into  his 
left  hand,  and  his  little  iron  shovel,  a  weapon  about  two  feet  long,  into 
his  right. 

Three  assailants  crept  towards  him,  and  his  position  was  such  that  two 
at  least  could  assail  him  front  and  rear.  He  counted  on  that,  and 
measured  their  approach  with  pale  cheek  but  glittering  eye,  and  thrust  his 
shovel  deep  into  the  white  coals. 

They  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  and,  at  last,  made  an  almost  simulta- 
neous rush  on  him  back  and  front. 

•  The  man  in  his  rear  was  a  shade  in  advance  of  the  other.  Little, 
whose  whole  soul  was  in  arms,  had  calculated  on  this,  and,  turning 
as  they  came  at  him,  sent  a  shovelful  of  fiery  coals  into  that  nearest 
assailant's  face,  then  stepped  swiftly  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  who 
struck  at  him  too  immediately  for  him  to  parry  ;  ere  he  could  recover  the 
wasted  blow,  Little's  hot  shovel  came  down  on  his  head  with  tremendous 
force,  and  laid  him  senseless  and  bleeding  on  the  earth,  with  blood  running 
from  his  ears. 

Little  ladled  the  coals  right  and  left  on  the  other  two  assailants,  one 
of  whom  was  already  yelling  with  the  pain  of  the  first  shovelful ;  then, 
vaulting  suddenly  over  a  pew,  he  ran  for  the  door. 

There  he  was  encountered  by  Sam  Cole,  an  accomplished  cudgel- 
player,  who  parried  his  blows  coolly,  and  gave  him  a  severe  rap  on  the 
head  that  dazzled  him.  But  he  fought  on,  till  he  heard  footsteps  coming 
behind  him,  and  then  rage  and  despair  seized  him,  he  drew  back,  shifted 
his  hammer  into  his  right  hand  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  force  at  Cole's 
breast,  for  he  feared  to  miss  his  head.  Had  it  struck  him  on  the  breast, 
delivered  as  it  was,  it  would  probably  have  smashed  his  breastbone,  and 
killed  him ;  but  it  struck  him  on  his  throat,  which  was,  in  some  degree, 
protected  by  a  muffler  :  it  struck  him  and  sent  him  flying  like  a  feather  : 
he  fell  on  his  back  in  the  'porch,  yards  from  where  he  received  that 
prodigious  blow. 

Henry  was  bounding  out  after  him,  when  he  was  seized  from  behind, 
and  the  next  moment  another  seized  him  too,  and  his  right  hand  was  now 
disarmed  by  throwing  away  the  hammer. 

He  struggled  furiously  with  them,  and  twice  he  shook  them  off,  and 
struck  them  with  his  fist,  and  jobbed  them  with  his  shovel  quick  and  short, 
as  a  horse  kicking. 
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But  one  was  cunning  enough  to  make  a  feint  at  his  face,  and  then  fall 
down  and  la}7  hold  of  his  knees  :  he  was  about  to  pulverize  this  fellow  with 
one  blow  of  his  shovel,  when  the  other  flung  his  arms  round  him.  It 
became  a  mere  struggle.  Such  was  his  fury  and  his  vigour,  however,  that 
they  could  not  master  him.  He  played  his  head  like  a  snake,  so  that  they 
could  not  seize  him  disadvantageously  ;  and  at  last  he  dropped  his  shovel 
and  got  them  both  by  the  throat,  and  grasped  them  so  fiercely  that  their 
faces  were  purple,  and  their  eyes  beginning  to  fix,  when,  to  his  dismay,  he 
received  a  violent  blow  on  the  right  arm  that  nearly  broke  it :  he  let  go, 
with  a  cry  of  pain,  and  with  his  left  hand  twisted  the  other  man  round  so 
quickly,'  that  he  received  the  next  blow  of  Cole's  cudgel.  Then  he  dashed 
his  left  fist  into  Cole's  eye,  who  staggered,  but  still  barred  the  way ;  so 
Little  rushed  upon  him,  and  got  him  by  the  throat,  and  would  soon  have 
settled  him :  but  the  others  recovered  themselves  ere  he  could  squeeze  all 
the  wind  out  of  Cole,  and  it  became  a  struggle  of  three  to  one. 

He  dragged  them  all  three  about  with  him ;  he  kicked,  he  hit,  he  did 
everything  that  a  man  with  one  hand,  and  a  lion's  heart,  could  do. 

But  gradually  they  got  the  better  of  him ;  and  at  last  it  came  to  this, 
that  two  were  struggling  on  the  ground  with  him,  and  Cole  standing  over 
them  all  three,  ready  to  strike. 

"  Now,  hold  him  so,  while  I  settle  him,"  cried  Cole,  and  raised  his 
murderous  cudgel. 

It  came  down  on  Little's  shoulder,  and  only  just  missed  his  head. 

Again  it  came  down,  and  with  terrible  force. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  fought  as  mute  as  a  fox.  But  now  that  it  had 
come  to  mere  butchery,  he  cried  out,  in  his  agony,  "  They'll  kill  me. — 
My  mother  !— Help  !  Murder  !  Help  !  " 

"  Ay  !  thou'lt  never  forge  no  more  !  "  roared  Cole,  and  thwack  came 
down  the  crushing  bludgeon. 

"  Help  !  Murder  !  Help  !  "  screamed  the  victim,  more  faintly ;  and 
at  the  next  blow  more  faintly  still. 

But  again  the  murderous  cudgel  was  lifted  high,  to  descend  upon  his 
young  head. 

As  the  confederates  held  the  now  breathless  and  despairing  victim  to 
receive  the  blow,  and  the  butcher,  with  one  eye  closed  by  Henry's  fist, 
but  the  other  gleaming  savagely,  raised  the  cudgel  to  finish  him,  Henry 
saw  a  huge  tongue  of  flame  pour  out  at  them  all,  from  outside  the  church, 
and  a  report,  that  sounded  like  a  cannon,  was  accompanied  by  the  vicious 
ping  of  shot.  Cole  screamed  and  yelled,  and  dropped  his  cudgel,  and  his 
face  was  covered  with  blood  in  a  moment;  he  yelled,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  ;  and  instantly  came  another  flash,  another  report, 
another  cruel  ping  of  shot,  and  this  time  his  hands  were  covered  with 
blood. 

The  others  rolled  yelling  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  and  ran  up  to  the  aisle 
for  their  lives. 

£ole,  yelling,  tried  to  follow ;  but  Henry,  though  sick  and  weak  with 
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the  blows,  caught  him,  and  clung  to  his  knees,  and  the  next  moment  the 
place  was  filled  with  men  carrying  torches  and  gleaming  swords,  and  led 
by  a  gentleman,  who  stood  over  Henry,  in  evening-dress,  but  with  the 
haughty  expanded  nostrils,  the  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  all  the  features  of 
that  knight  in  rusty  armour,  who  had  come  to  him  in  his  dream,  and  left 
him  with  scorn. 

At  this  moment  a  crash  was  heard :  two  of  the  culprits,  with  desperate 
agility,  had  leaped  on  to  the  vestry  chest,  and  from  that  on  to  the  horse, 
and  from  him  headlong  out  at  the  window. 

Mr.  Eaby  despatched  all  his  men  but  one  in  pursuit,  with  this  brief 
order, — "  Take  them,  alive  or  dead, — doesn't  matter  which, — they  are 
only  cutlers  ;  and  cowards." 

His  next  word  was  to  Cole.  "  What,  three  blackguards  to  one  ! — 
that's  how  Hillsborough  fights,  eh  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  a  blackguard,"  said  Henry,  faintly. 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,  sir,"  said  Raby,  grimly. 

Henry  made  answer  by  fainting  away. 


.       .  .      .  . 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHEN  Henry  Little  came  to  himself,  he  was  seated  on  men's  hands,  and 
being  carried  through  the  keen  refreshing  air.  Mr.  Raby  was  striding  on 
in  front ;  the  horse's  hoofs  were  clamping  along  on  the  hard  road  behind ; 
and  he  himself  was  surrounded  by  swordsmen  in  fantastic  dresses. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  thought,  of  course,  it  was  another  vision.  But 
no,  the  man,  with  whose  [blows  his  body  was  sore,  and  his  right  arm 
utterly  numbed,  walked  close  to  him  between  two  sword -dancers,  with 
Raby-marks  and  Little-marks  upon  him,  viz.,  a  face  spotted  with  blood, 
and  a  black  eye. 

Little  sighed. 

"  Eh,  that's  music  to  me,"  said  a  friendly  voice  close  to  him.  It  was 
the  King  George  of  the  lyrical  drama,  and,  out  of  poetry,  George  the 
blacksmith. 

"  What,  it  is  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  Little. 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  a  joyful  man  to  hear  you  speak  again.  The  cowardly 
varmint !  And  to  think  they  have  all  got  clear  but  this  one  !  Are  ye 
sore  hurt,  sir?  " 

"  I'm  in  awful  pain,  but  no  bones  broken."  Then,  in  a  whisper, — 
"  Where  are  you  taking  me,  George  ?  " 

"  To  Raby  Hall,"  was  the  whispered  reply. 

"  Not  for  all  the  world  !  If  you  are  my  friend,  put  me  down,  and  let 
me  slip  away." 

"Don't  ask  me,  don't  ask  me,"  said  George,  in  great  distress. 
"  How  could  I  look  Squire  in  the  face  ?  He  did  put  you  in  my  charge." 

"  Then  I'm  a  prisoner  !  "  said  Henry,  sternly. 
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George  hung  his  head,  but  made  no  reply. 
Henry  also  maintained  a  sullen  silence  after  that/ 


The  lights  of  Eaby  came  in  sight. 

That  house  contained  two  women,  who  awaited  the  result  of  the  noc- 
turnal expedition  with  terrible  anxiety. 

Its  fate,  they  both  felt,  had  been  determined  before  they  even  knew 
that  the^  expedition  had  started. 

They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait,  and  pray  that  Henry  had  made 
his  escape,  or  else  had  not  been  so  mad  as  to  attempt  resistance. 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  number  and  even  the  arms  of  his  assailants 
were  some  comfort  to  them,  as  rendering  resistance  impossible. 

As  for  Mr.  Coventry,  he  was  secretly  delighted.  His  conscience  was 
relieved.  Eaby  would  now  drive  his  rival  out  of  the  church  and  out  of 
the  county  without  the  help  of  the  Trades,  and  his  act  of  treachery  and 
bad  faith  would  be  harmless.  Things  had  taken  the  happiest  possible 
turn  for  him. 

For  all  that,  this  courtier  affected  sympathy,  and  even  some  anxiety, 
to  please  Miss  Garden,  and  divert  all  suspicion  from  himself.  But  the 
true  ring  was  wanting  to  his  words,  and  both  the  women  felt  them  jar,  and 
got  away  from  him,  and  laid  their  heads  together,  in  agitated  whispers. 
And  the  result  was,  they  put  shawls  over  their  heads,  and  went  together 
out  into  the  night. 

They  ran  up  the  road,  sighing  and  clasping  their  hands,  but  no  longer 
speaking. 

At  the  first  turn  they  saw  the  whole  body  coming  towards  them. 

"I'll  soon  know,"  said  Jael,  struggling  with  her  agitation.  "Don't 
you  be  seen,  Miss ;  that  might  anger  the  Squire ;  and,  oh,  he  will  be  a 
wrathful  man  this  night,  if  he  caught  him  working  in  yonder  church." 

Grace  then  slipped  back,  and  Jael  ran  on.  But  no  sooner  did  she 
come  up  with  the  party,  than  Raby  ordered  her  back,  in  a  tone  she  dared 
not  resist. 

She  ran  back,  and  told  Grace  they  were  carrying  him  in,  hurt,  and  the 
Squire's  eyes  were  like  hot  coals. 

Grace  slipped  into  the  drawing-room,  and  kept  the  door  ajar. 
.    Soon  afterwards,  Eaby,  his  men,  and  his  prisoners,  entered  the  hall, 
and  Grace  heard  Eaby  say,  "  Bring  the  prisoners  into  the  dining-room." 

Grace  Garden  sat  down,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  her 
little  foot  beat  the  ground,  all  in  a  flutter. 

But  this  ended  in  a  spirited  resolve.  She  rose,  pale,  but  firm,  and 
said,  "  Come  with  me,  Jael ;  "  and  she  walked  straight  into  the  dining- 
room.  Coventry  strolled  in  after  her. 

The  room  was  still  brilliantly  lighted.  Mr.  Eaby  was  seated  at  his 
writing-table  at  the  far  end,  and  the  prisoners,  well  guarded,  stood  ready 
to  be  examined. 
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"  You  can't  come  in  here,"  was  Mr.  Raby's  first  word  to  Grace. 

But  she  was  prepared  for  this,  and  stood  her  ground.  "  Excuse  me, 
dear  uncle,  hut  I  wish  to  see  you  administer  justice ;  and,  besides,  I 
believe  I  can  tell  you  something  about  one  of  the  prisoners." 

"  Indeed  !  that  alters  the  case.  Somebody  give  Miss  Garden  a  chair." 

She  sat  down,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Henry  Little, — eyes  that  said 
plainly,  "I  shall  defend  you,  if  necessary  :  "  his  pale  cheek  was  flushing 
at  sight  of  her. 

Mr.  Raby  arranged  his  papers  to  make  notes,  and  turned  [o  Cole. 
"The  charge  against  you  is,  that  you  were  seen  this  night  by  several 
persons  engaged  in  an  assault  of  a  cruel  and  aggravated  character.  You, 
and  two  other  men,  attacked  and  overpowered  an  individual  here  present ; 
and,  while  he  was  helpless,  and  on  the  ground,  you  were  seen  to  raise  a 
heavy  cudgel (Got  the  cudgel,  George  ?)" 

"  Ay,  your  worship,  here  'tis." 

" — And  to  strike  him  several  times  on  the  head  and  limbs,  with  all 
your  force." 

"Oh,  cruel!  cruel!  " 

"  This  won't  do,  Miss  Garden ;  no  observations,  please.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  blows  he  soon  after  swooned  away,  and  was  for  some 
time  unconscious,  and  — " 

"  Oh  !  " 

«  —  For  aught  I  know,  may  have  received  some  permanent  injury." 

"Not  he,"  said  Cole;  "he's  all  right.  I'm  the  only  man  that  is 
hurt ;  and  I've  got  it  hot ;  he  hit  me  with  his  hammer,  and  knocked  me 
down  like  a  bullock.  He's  given  me  this  black  eye  too." 

"  In  self-defence,  apparently.    Which  party  attacked  the  other  first  ?  " 

"  Why  they  attacked  me,  of  course,"  said  Henry.     "  Four  of  them." 

"  Four  !  I  saw  but  three." 

"  Oh,  I  settled  one  at  starting,  up  near  the  forge.  Didn't  you  find 
him?"  (This  to  George.) 

"Nay,  we  found  none  of  the  trash  but  this,"  indicating  Cole,  with 
a  contemptuous  jerk  of  the  thumb. 

"  Now,  don't  all  speak  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Raby.  "  My  advice  to  you 
is  to  say  nothing,  or  you'll  probably  make  bad  worse.  But  if  you  choose 
to  say  anything,  I'm  bound  to  hear  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Cole,  in  a  carneying  voice,  "what  I  say  is  this  : 
what  need  we  go  to  law  over  this  ?  If  you  go  against  me  for  hitting  him 
with  a  stick,  after  he  had  hit  me  with  a  blacksmith's  hammer,  I  shall  have 
to  go  against  you  for  shooting  me  with  a  gun." 

<  "  That  is  between  you  and  me,  sir.  You  will  find  a  bystander  may 
shoot  a  malefactor  to  save  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Confine  your  defence,  at 
present,  to  the  point  at  issue.  Have  you  any  excuse,  as  against  this 
young  man?  "  (To  Henry.)— "You  look  pale.  You  can  sit  down  till 
your  turn  comes." 

"  Not  in  this  house. 
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"  And  why  not  in  this  house,  pray  ?     Is  your  own  house  a  better  ?  " 

No  answer  from  Henry.  A  look  of  amazement  and  alarm  from  Grace. 
But  she  was  afraid  to  utter  a  word,  after  the  admonition  she  had  received. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Cole,  "  he  was  desecrating  a  church." 

"  So  he  was,  and  I  shall  talk  to  him  in  his  turn.  But  you  desecrated 
it  worse.  He  turned  it  into  a  blacksmith's  shop  ;  you  turned  it  into 
a  shambles.  I  shall  commit  you.  You  will  be  taken  to  Hillsborough  to- 
morrow ;  to-night  you  will  remain  in  my  strong-room.  Fling  him  down 
a  mattress  and  some  blankets,  and  give  him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink; 
I  wouldn't  starve  the  devil  on  old  Christmas  Eve.  There,  take  him  away. 
Stop  ;  search  his  pockets  before  you  leave  him  alone." 

Cole  was  taken  away,  and  Henry's  turn  came. 

Just  before  this  examination  commenced,  Grace  clasped  her  hands, 
and  cast  a  deprecating  look  on  Henry,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Be  moderate." 
And  then  her  eyes  roved  to  and  fro,  and  the  whole  woman  was  in  arms, 
and  on  the  watch. 

Mr.  Raby  began  on  him.  "  As  for  you,  your  offence  is  not  so 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law :  but  it  is  bad  enough ;  you  have  broken 
into  a  church  by  unlawful  means ;  you  have  turned  it  into  a  smithy, 
denied  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  turned  the  tomb  of  a  good  knight  into 
an  oven,  to  the  scandal  of  men  and  the  dishonour  of  God.  Have  you  any 
excuse  to  offer  ?  " 

"  Plenty.  I  was  plying  an  honest  trade,  in  a  country  where  freedom 
is  the  law.  The  Hillsborough  Unions  combined  against  me,  and  restrained 
my  freedom,  and  threatened  my  life,  ay,  and  attempted  my  life  too, 
before  to-day  :  and  so  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  men  drove  me  to 
a  sanctuary,  me  and  my  livelihood.  Blame  the  Trades,  blame  the  public 
laws,  blame  the  useless  police  :  but  you  can't  blame  me ;  a  man  must 
live." 

"  Why  not  set  up  your  shop  in  the  village  ?  Why  wantonly  desecrate 
a  church?  " 

"  The  church  was  more  secret,  and  more  safe  :  and  nobody  worships 
in  it.  The  wind  and  the  weather  are  allowed  to  destroy  it ;  you  care  so 
little  for  it  you  let  it  moulder ;  then  why  howl  if  a  fellow  uses  it  and 
keeps  it  warm  ?  " 

At  this  sally  there  was  a  broad  rustic  laugh,  which,  however,  Mr.  Raby 
quelled  with  one  glance  of  his  eye. 

"  Come,  don't  be  impertinent,"  said  he  to  Little. 

"  Then  don't  you  provoke  a  fellow,"  cried  Henry,  raising  his  voice. 

Grace  clasped  her  hands  in  dismay. 

Jael  Dence  said,  in  her  gravest  and  most  mellow  voice,  "  You  do  forget 
the  good  Squire  saved  your  life  this  very  night." 

This  was  like  oil  on  all  the  waters. 

"  Well,  certainly  I  oughtn't  to  forget  that,"  said  Henry,  apologetically. 
Then  he  appealed  piteously  to  Jael,  whose  power  over  him  struck  every- 
body directly,  including  Grace  Garden,  "  Look  here,  you  mustn't  think, 
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because  I  don't  keep  howling,  I'm  all  right.  My  arm  is  disabled  :  my  back 
is  almost  broken  :  my  thigh  is  cut.  I'm  in  sharp  pain,  all  this  time  :  and 
that  makes  a  fellow  impatient  of  being  lectured  on  the  back  of  it  all.  Why 
doesn't  he  let  me  go  ?  I  don't  want  to  affront  him  now.  All  I  want  is  to 
go  and  get  nursed  a  bit  somewhere." 

''Now  that  is  the  first  word  of  reason  and  common  sense  you  have 
uttered,  young  man.  It  decides  me  not  to  detain  you.  All  I  shall  do, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  to  clear  your  rubbish  out  of  that  holy  building, 
and  watch  it  by  night  as  well  as  day.  Your  property,  however,  shall  be 
collected,  and  delivered  to  you  uninjured :  so  oblige  me  with  your  name 
and  address." 

Henry  made  no  reply. 

Raby  turned  his  eye  full  upon  him. 

"  Surely  you  do  not  object  to  tell  me  your  name." 

"I  do." 

"Why?" 

"  Excuse  me." 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Do  you  doubt  my  word,  'when  I  tell  you  I 
shall  not  proceed  against  you  ?  " 

"  No  :  it  is  not  that  at  all.  But  this  is  no  place  for  me  to  utter  my 
father's  name.  We  all  have  our  secrets,  sir.  You  have  got  yours. 
There's  a  picture,  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  Suppose  I  was  to  ask  you  to 
tell  all  the  world  whose  face  it  is  you  insult  and  hide  from  the  world  ?  " 

Raby  turned  red  with  wrath  and  surprise,  at  this  sudden  thrust.  "  You 
insolent  young  scoundrel !  "  he  cried.  "  What  is  that  to  you,  and  what 
connection  can  there  be  between  that  portrait  and  a  man  in  your  way 
of  life?" 

"  There's  a  close  connection,"  said  Henry,  trembling  with  anger,  in 
his  turn  :  "  and  the  proof  is  that,  when  that  picture  is  turned  to  the  light, 
I'll  tell  you  my  name  :  and,  till  that  picture  is  turned  to  the  light,  I'll  not 
tell  you  my  name  ;  and  if  anybody  here  knows  my  name,  and  tells  it  you, 
may  that  person's  tongue  be  blistered  at  the  root !  " 

"  Oh,  how  fearful !  "  cried  Grace,  turning  very  pale.  "But  I'll  put 
an  end  to  it  all.  I've  got  the  key,  and  I've  his  permission,  and  I'll — 
oh,  Mr.  Raby,  there's  something  more  in  this  than  we  know."  She  darted 
to  the  picture,  and  unlocked  the  padlock,  and,  with  Jael's  assistance, 
began  to  turn  the  picture.  .  Then  Mi*.  Raby  rose  and  seemed  to  bend  his 
mind  inwards,  but  he  neither  forbade,  nor  encouraged,  this  impulsive  act 
of  Grace  Garden's. 

Now  there  was  not  a  man,  nor  a  woman,  in  the  room,  whose  curiosity 
had  not  been  more  or  less  excited  about  this  picture ;  so  there  was  a 
general  movement  towards  it,  of  all  but  Mr.  Raby,  who  stood  quite  still, 
turning  his  eye  inwards,  and  evidently  much  moved,  though  passive. 

There  happened  to  be  a  strong  light  upon  the  picture,  and  the  lovely 
olive  face,  the  vivid  features,  and  glorious  black  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
seemed  to  flash  out  of  the  canvas  into  life. 
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Even  the  living  faces,  being  blondes,  paled  before  it,  in  the  one 
particular  of  colour.  They  seemed  fair  glittering  moons,  and  this  a 
glowing  sun. 

Grace's  first  feelings  were  those  of  simple  surprise  and  admiration. 
But,  as  she  gazed,  Henry's  words  returned  to  her,  and  all  manner  of  ideas 
struck  her  pell-mell.  "  Oh,  beautiful !  beautiful !  "  she  cried.  Then, 
turning  to  Henry,  "You  are  right;  it  was  not  a  face  to  hide  from  the 
world — oh !  the  likeness  !  just  look  at  him,  and  then  at  her !  can  I 
be  mistaken  ?  " 

This  appeal  was  made  to  the  company,  and  roused  curiosity  to  a  high 
pitch ;  every  eye  began  to  compare  the  dark-skinned  beauty  on  the 
wall  with  the  swarthy  young  man,  who  now  stood  there,  and  submitted 
in  haughty  silence  to  the  comparison. 

The  words  caught  Mr.  Raby's  attention.  He  made  a  start,  and 
elbowing  them  all  out  of  his  way,  strode  up  to  the  picture. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Garden  ?  What  likeness  can  there  be 
between  my  sister  and  a  smith  ?  "  and  he  turned  and  frowned  haughtily 
on  Henry  Little. 

Henry  returned  his  look  of  defiance  directly. 

But  that  very  exchange  of  defiance  brought  out  another  likeness, 
which  Grace's  quick  eye  seized  directly. 

"Why,  he  is  still  liker  you,"  she  cried.  "Look,  good  people! 
Look  at  all  three.  Look  at  their  great  black  eyes,  and  their  brown  hair. 
Look  at  their  dark  skins,  and  their  haughty  noses.  Oh,  you  needn't 
blow  your  nostrils  out  at  me,  gentlemen ;  I  am  not  a  bit^ afraid  of  either 
of  you.— And  then  look  at  this  lovely  creature.  She  is  a  Raby  too,  only 
softened  down  by  her  sweet  womanliness.  Look  at  them  all  three.  If 
they  are  not  one  flesh  and  blood,  I  have  no  eyes." 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  ;  and  this  lady  is  his  mother.  For  I  have  seen  her"; 
and  she  is  a  sweet  lady ;  and  she  told  me  I  had  a  Cairnhope  face,  and 
kissed  me  for  it." 

Upon  this  from  Jael,  the  general  conviction  rose  into  a  hum  that 
buzzed  round  the  room. 

Mr.  Raby  was  struck  with  amazement.  At  last  he  turned  slowly 
upon  Henry,  and  said,  with  stiff  politeness,  "  Is  your  name  Little,  sir  ?  " 

"  Little  is  my  name,  and  I'm  proud  of  it." 

"  Your  name  may  be  Little,  but  your  face  is  Raby.  All  the  better 
for  you,  sir." 

He  then  turned  his  back  to  the  young  man,  and  walked  right  in  front 
of  the  picture,  and  looked  at  it  steadily  and  sadly. 

It  was  a  simple  and  natural  action,  yet  somehow  done  in  so  imposing 
a  way,  that  the  bystanders  held  their  breath,  to  see  what  would  follow. 

He  gazed  long  and  steadily  on  the  picture,  and  his  features  worked 
visibly. 

"  Ay  !  "  he  said.  "Nature  makes  no  such  faces  now-a-days.  Poor 
unfortunate  girl !  "  And  his  voice  faltered  a  moment. 
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He  then  began  to  utter,  in  a  low  grave  voice,  some  things  that  took 
everybody  by  surprise,  by  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter;  for,  with  his 
never  once  taking  his  eyes  off  the  picture,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  softened 
by  the  sudden  presence  of  that  womanly  beauty,  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  it  was  just  like  a  man  speaking  softly  in  a  dream. 

"  Thomas,  this  picture  will  remain  as  it  is  while  I  live." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

11 1  find  I  can  bear  the  sight  of  you.  As  we  get  older  we  get  tougher. 
You  look  as  if  you  didn't  want  me  to  quarrel  with  your  son  ?  Well,  I 
will  not :  there  has  been  quarrelling  enough.  Any  of  the  loyal  Dences 
here  ?  "  But  he  never  even  turned  his  head  from  the  picture  to  look 
ior  them. 

"  Only  me,  sir  ;  Jael  Dence,  at  your  service.   Father's  not  very  well." 

"  Nathan,  or  Jael,  it  is  all  one,  so  that  it  is  Dence.  You'll  take  that 
young  gentleman  home  with  you,  and  send  him  to  bed.  He'll  want 
nursing :  for  he  got  some  ugly  blows,  and  took  them  like  a  gentleman. 
The  young  gentleman  has,  a  fancy  for  forging  things — the  Lord  knows 
what.  He  shall  not  forge  things  in  a  church,  and  defile  the  tombs  of  his 
own  forefathers  ;  but  "  (with  a  groan)  "  he  can  forge  in  your  yard.  All 
the  snobs  in  Hillsborough  shan't  hinder  him,  if  that  is  his  cursed  hobby. 
Gentlemen  are  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  snobs.  Arm  three  men  every 
night  with  guns  ;  load  the  guns  with  ball,  not  small  shot,  as  I  did  ;  and, 
if  those  ruffians  molest  him  again,  kill  them,  and  then  come  to  me  and 
complain  of  them.  But,  mind  you,  kill  them  first — complain  afterwards. 
And  now  take  half-a-dozen  of  these  men  with  you,  to  cany  him  to  the 
farm,  if  he  needs  it.  THERE,  EDITH  !  " 

And  still  he  never  moved  his  eyes  from  the  picture,  and  the  words 
seemed  to  drop  out  of  him. 

Henry  stood  bewildered,  and,  ere  he  could  say  anything  that  might 
revive  the  dormant  irritation  of  Mr.  Raby  against  him,  female  tact  inter- 
posed. Grace  clasped  her  hands  to  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  and  as 
for  Jael  Dence,  she  assumed  the  authority  with  which  she  had  been 
invested,  and  hurried  him  bodily  away ;  and  the  sword-dancers  all 
gathered  round  him,  and  they  carried  him  in  triumphant  procession,  with 
the  fiddler  playing,  and  George  whistling,  the  favourite  tune  of  "  Raby 
come  home  again,"  while  every  sturdy  foot  beat  the  hard  and  ringing  road 
in  admirable  keeping  with  that  spirit-stirring  march. 

When  he  was  gone,  Grace  crept  up  to  Mr.  Raby,  who  still  stood 
before  the  picture,  and  eyed  it,  and  thought  of  his  youth.  She  took  his 
arm  wondrous  softly  with  her  two  hands,  rested  her  sweet  head  against 
his  shoulder,  and  gazed  at  it  along  with  him. 

When  she  had  nestled  to  him  some  time  in  this  delicate  attitude,  she 
turned  her  eyes  up  to  him,  and  murmured,  "  How  good,  how  noble  you 
are  :  and  how  I  love  you."  Then,  all  in  a  moment,  she  curled  round  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  with  a  tender  violence,  that  took  him  quite  by 
surprise. 
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As  for  Mr.  Coventry,  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  nullity,  and  escaped 
attention  all  this  time  :  he  sat  in  gloomy  silence,  and  watched  with  chilled 
and  foreboding  heart  the  strange  turn  events  had  taken,  and  were  taking ; 
events  which  he,  and  no  other  man,  had  set  rolling. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FREDERICK  COVENTRY,  being  still  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of 
Grace's  letter,  was  now  almost  desperate.  Grace  Garden,  inaccessible  to 
an  unknown  workman,  would  she  be  inaccessible  to  a  workman,  whom 
Mr.  Baby,  proud  as  he  was,  had  publicly  recognized  as  his  nephew  ? 
This  was  not  to  be  expected.  But  something  was  to  be  expected,  viz., 
that  in  a  few  days  the  door  would  be  closed  with  scorn  in  the  face  of 
Frederick  Coventry,  the  miserable  traitor,  who  had  broken  his  solemn 
pledge,  and  betrayed  his  benefactor  to  those  who  had  all  but  assassinated 
him.  Little  would  be  sure  to  suspect  him,  and  the  prisoner,  when  he 
came  to  be  examined,  would  furnish  some  clue. 

A  cold  perspiration  bedewed  his  very  back,  when  he  recollected  that 
the  chief  constable  would  be  present  at  Cole's  examination,  and  supply 
the  link,  even  if  there  should  be  one  missing.  He  had  serious  thoughts 
of  leaving  the  country  at  once. 

Finding  himself  unobserved,  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  hall. 

His  thoughts  now  took  a  practical  form.  He  must  bribe  the  prisoner 
to  hold  his  tongue. 

But  how  ?  and  when  ?  and  where  ? 

After  to-night  there  might  be  no  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to  him. 

While  he  was  debating  this  in  his  mind,  Knight  the  butler  crossed 
the  hall. 

Coventry  stopped  him,  and  asked  where  the  prisoner  was. 

"  Where  Squire  told  us  to  put  him,  sir." 

"  No  chance  of  his  escaping — I  hope  ?  " 

"  Not  he,  sir." 

"  I  should  like  to  take  a  look  at  him." 

Knight  demurred.  "  Well,  sir,  you  see  the  orders  are — but,  of  course, 
Master  won't  mind  you.  I'll  speak  to  him." 

"  No,  it  is  not  worth  while.  I  am  only  anxious  the  villain  should  be 
secure."  This  of  course  was  a  feeler. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  fear  of  that.  Why,  he  is  in  the  strong  room.  It's 
right  above  yours.  If  you'll  come  with  me,  sir,  I'll  show  you  the  door." 
Coventry  accompanied  him,  and  Thomas  Knight  showed  him  a  strong 
door,  with  two  enormous  bolts  outside,  both  shot, 

Coventry  felt  despair,  and  affected  satisfaction. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  "  But  is  the  window  equally  secure  ?  " 

*l  Two  iron  bars,  almost  as  thick  as  these  bolts  :  and,  if  it  stood  open, 
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what  could  he  do  but  break  his  neck,  and  cheat  the  gallows  ?  He  is  all 
right,  sir;  never  you  fear.  We  sarched  him,  from  head  to  foot,  and 
found  no  eend  o'  tools  in  his  pockets.  He  is  a  deep  'un.  But  we  are 
Yorkshire  too,  as  the  saying  is.  He  goes  to  Hillsbro'  town-hall  to-morrow ; 
and  glad  to  be  shut  on  him." 

Coventry  complimented  him,  and  agreed  with  him  that  escape  was 
impossible. 

He  then  got  a  light,  and  went  to  his  own  bed-room,  and  sat  down, 
cold  at  heart,  before  the  fire. 

He  sat  in  that  state,  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  distracting  his 
brain  with  schemes,  that  were  invented  only  to  be  dismissed  as  idle. 

At  last  an  idea  came  to  him.  He  took  his  fishing-rod,  and  put  the 
thinner  joints  together,  and  laid  them  on  the  bed.  He  then  opened  his 
window  very  cautiously.  But,  as  that  made  some  noise,  he  remained 
quite  quiet  for  full  ten  minutes.  Then  he  got  upon  the  window-seat,  and 
passed  the  fishing-rod  out.  After  one  or  two  attempts,  he  struck  the 
window  above,  with  the  fine  end. 

Instantly  he  heard  a  movement  above,  and  a  window  cautiously 
opened. 

He  gave  a  low  "  Hem  !  " 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  whispered  the  prisoner,  from  above. 

"  A  man  who  wants  you  to  escape."    * 

"  Nay  ;  but  I  have  no  tools." 

"  What  do  you  require  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  could  do  summut  with  a  screw- driver." 

"  I'll  send  you  one  up." 

The  next  minute  a  couple  of  small  screw-drivers  were  passed  up — part 
of  the  furniture  of  his  gun. 

Cole  worked  hard,  but  silently,  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  he 
whispered  down  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  a  bar  out.  But  how  high  was 
it  from  the  ground  ? 

"  About  forty  feet." 

Coventry  heard  the  man  actually  groan  at  the  intelligence. 

"Let  yourself  down  on  my  window-sill.  I  can  find  you  rope  enough 
for  that." 

"  What,  d'ye  take  me  for  a  bird,  that  can  light  of  a  gate  ?  " 
;       "  But  the  sill  is  solid  stone,  and  full  a  foot  wide." 

"  Say  ye  so,  lad  ?     Then  luck  is  o'  my  side.     Send  up  rope." 

The  rope  was  sent  up,  and  presently  was  fast  to  something  above,  and 
dangled  down  a  little  past  the  window-sill,  j 

"  Put  out  a  light  on  sill,"  whispered  the  voice  above. 

"  I  will." 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  Coventry's  blood  ran  cold. 

As  nothing  further  occurred,  he  whispered,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  My  stomach  fails  me.  Send  me  up  a  drop  brandy,  will  ye  ?  Eh, 
man,  but  this  is  queer  work." 
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"  I  can't  get  it  up  to  you ;  you  must  drink  it  here.     Come, — think  ! 
It  will  be  five  years'  penal  servitude  if  you  don't." 
"  Is  the  rope  long  enough  ?  " 
"Plenty  for  that." 
Then  there  was  another  awful  silence,' 


By-and-by  a  man's  legs  came  dangling  down,  and  Cole  landed  on  the 
sill,  still  holding  tight  by  the  rope.  He  swung  down  on  the  sill,  and  slid 
into  the  room,  perspiring  and  white  with  fear. 

Coventry  gave  him  some  brandy  directly, — Cole's  trembling  hand  sent 
it  flying  down  his  throat,  and  the  two  men  stared  at  each  other. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  gentleman  !  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  do  you  really  mean  to  see  me  clear  ?  " 

"  Drink  a  little  more  brandy,  and  recover  yourself,  and  then  I'll  tell 
you." 

When  the  man  was  fortified  and  ready  for  fresh  exertions,  Coventry 
told  him  he  must  try  and  slip  out  of  the  house  at  the  front  door :  he 
would  lend  him  a  feather  and  some  oil  to  apply  to  the  bolts  if  necessary. 

When  the  plan  of  operation  was  settled,  Coventry  asked  him  how  long 
it  would  take  him  to  get  to  Hillsborough. 

"  I  can  run  it  in  two  hours." 

"  Then  if  I  give  the  alarm  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  won't  hurt." 

"  Give  me  that  start  and  you  may  send  bloodhounds  on  my  heels, 
they'll  never  catch  me." 

"  Now  take  off  your  shoes." 

While  he  was  taking  them  off,  Cole  eyed  his  unexpected  friend  very 
keenly,  and  took  stock  of  all  his  features. 

When  he  was  ready,  Coventry  opened  his  door  very  carefully,  and 
placed  a  light  so  as  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  fugitive.  Cole  descended 
the  stairs  like  a  cat,  and  soon  found  the  heavy  bolts  and  drew  them  ;  then 
slipped  out  into  the  night,  and  away,  with  fleet  foot  and  wondering  heart, 
to  Hillsborough. 

Coventry  put  out  his  light  and  slipped  into  bed. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  house  was  alarmed  with 
loud  cries,  followed  by  two  pistol-shots :  and  all  those  who  ran  out  of 
their  bed-rooms  at  all  promptly,  found  Coventry  in  his  nightgown  and 
trousers,  with  a  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand,  which  he  said  he  had  dis- 
charged at  a  robber.  The  account  he  gave  was,  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
awakened  by  hearing  his  door  shut,  and  had  found  his  window  open  ;  had 
slipped  on  his  trousers,  got  to  his  pistols,  and  run  out  just  in  time  to  see 
a  man  opening  the  great  front  .door :  had  fired  twice  at  him,  and  thought 
he  must  have  hit  him  the  second  time. 

On  examining  the  window  the  rope  was  found  dangling. 

Instantly  there  was  a  rush  to  the  strong  room. 
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The  bird  was  flown. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Coventiy,  "  J  felt  there  ought  to  be  some  one  with  him, 
but  I  didn't  like  to  interfere." 

George  the  groom  and  another  were  mounted  on  swift  horses, "and  took 
the  road  to  Hillsborough. 

But  Cole,  with  his  start  of  a  hundred  minutes,  was  safe  in  a  back  slum 
before  they  got  halfway. 

What  puzzled  the  servants  most  was  how  Cole  could  have  unscrewed 
the  bar,  and  where  he  could  have  obtained  the  cord.  And  while  they  were 
twisting  this  matter  every  way,  in  hot  discussion,  Coventry  quaked,  for  he 
feared  his  little  gunscrews  would  be  discovered.  But  no,  they  were  not 
in  the  room. 

It  was  a  great  mystery ;  but  Raby  said  they  ought  to  have  searched 
the  man's  body  as  well  as  his  pockets. 

He  locked  the  cord  up,  however,  and  remarked  it  was  a  new  one,  and 
had  probably  been  bought  in  Hillsborough.  He  would  try  and  learn  where. 

At  breakfast-time  a  bullet  was  found  in  the  door.   Coventry  apologized. 

"  Your  mistake  was  missing  the  man,  not  hitting  the  door,"  said 
Eaby.  "  One  comfort,  I  tickled  the  fellow  with  small  shot.  It  shall  be 
slugs  next  time.  All  we  can  do  now  is  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  police. 
I  must  go  into  Hillsborough,  I  suppose." 

He  went  into  Hillsborough  accordingly,  and  told  the  chief  constable 
the  whole  story,  and  deposited  the  piece  of  cord  with  him.  He  found  that 
zealous  officer  already  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  the  business,  and  on 
his  mettle  to  discover  the  authors  and  agents  of  the  outrage,  if  possible. 
And  it  occurred  to  his  sagacity  that  there  was  at  this  moment  a  workman 
in  Hillsborough,  who  must  know  many  secrets  of  the  Trades,  and  had  now 
nothing  to  gain  by  concealing  them, 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THUS  the  attempt  to  do  Little  was  more  successful  than  it  looks.  Its 
object  was  to  keep  Little  and  Simmons  apart,  and  sure  enough  those  two 
men  never  met  again  in  life. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  new  crime  embittered  two  able  men 
against  the  Union,  and  put  Grotait  in  immediate  peril.  Mr.  Ransome 
conferred  with  Mr.  Holdfast,  and  they  both  visited  Simmons,  and  urged 
him  to  make  a  clean  breast  before  he  left  the  world. 

Simmons  hesitated.  He  said  repeatedly,  "  Gi'  me  time  !  gi*  me  time  ! " 

Grotait  heard  of  these  visits,  and  was  greatly  alarmed.  He  set  Dan 
Tucker  and  another  to  watch  by  turns  and  report. 

Messrs.  Holdfast  and  Ransome  had  an  ally  inside  the  house.  Eliza 
Watney  had  come  in  from  another  town,  and  had  no  Hillsborough  prejudices. 
She  was  furious  at  this  new  outrage  on  Little,  who  had  won  her  regard, 
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and  she  hoped  her  brother-in-law  would  reveal  all  he  knew.  Such  a  con- 
fession, she  thought,  might  remove  the  stigma  from  himself  to  those  better- 
educated  persons,  who  had  made  a  tool  of  her  poor  ignorant  relative. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  the  nurse  Little  had  provided  inform  her, 
in  a  low  voice,  that  there  was  a  change,  than  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 
went  in  all  haste  to  Mr.  Holdfast,  and  also  to  the  chief  constable,  a* 
she  had  promised  them  to  do. 

But  of  course  she  could  not  go  without  talking.  She  met  an  acquaint- 
ance not  far  from  the  door,  and  told  her  Ned  was  near  his  end,  and  she 
was  going  to  tell  the  gentlemen. 

Dan  Tucker  stepped  up  to  this  woman,  and  she  was  as  open-mouthed 
to  him  as  Eliza  had  been  to  her.  Dan  went  directly  with  the  news  to 
Grotait. 

Grotait  came  all  in  a  hurry,  but  Holdfast  was  there  before  him,  and 
was  actually  exhorting  Simmons  to  do  a  good  action  in  his  last  moments, 
and  reveal  those  greater  culprits  who  had  employed  him,  when  Grotait, 
ill  at  ease,  walked  in,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  fixed  his  eye 
on  Simmons. 

Simmons  caught  sight  of  him  and  stared,  but  said  nothing  to  him. 
Yet,  when  Holdfast  had  done,  Simmons  was  observed  to  look  at  Grotait, 
though  he  replied  to  the  other.  "If  you  was  a  Hillsbro'  man,  you'd 
know  we  tell  on  dead  folk,  but  not  on  quick.  I  told  on  Ned  Simmons, 
because  he  was  as  good  as  dead ;  but  to  tell  on  Trade,  that's  different." 

"And  I  think,  my  poor  fellow,"  suggested  Grotait,  smoothly,  "you 
might  spend  your  last  moments  better  in  telling  us  what  you  would  wish 
the  Trade  to  do  for  your  wife,  and  the  child,  if  it  lives." 

"  Well,  I  think  ye  might  make  the  old  gal  an  allowance  till  she 
marries  again." 

"  Oh,  Ned,  Ned  !"  cried  the  poor  woman.  "I'll  have  no  man  "after 
thee."  And  a  violent  burst  of  grief  followed. 

"  Thou'll  do  like  the  rest,"  said  the  dying  man.  "  Hold  thy  bellering, 
and  let  me  speak,  that's  got  no  time  to  lose.  How  much  will  ye  allow  her, 
old  lad  ?" 

"  Six  shillings  a  week,  Ned." 

"  And  what  is  to  come  of  young  'un  ?" 

"  We'll  apprentice  him." 

"  To  my  trade  ?" 

"  You  know  better  than  that,  Ned.  You  are  a  freeman  ;  but  he  won't 
be  a  freeman's  son  by  our  law,  thou  know'st.  But  there's  plenty  of  outside 
trades  in  Hillsbro'.  We'll  bind  him  to  one  of  those,  and  keep  an  eye  on 
him,  for  thy  sake." 

"  Well,  I  must  take  what  I  can  get." 

"  And  little  enough  too,"  said  Eliza  Watney.  "  Now  do  you  know 
that  they  have  set  upon  Mr.  Little,  and  beaten  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life  ?  Oh,  Ned,  you  can't  approve  that,  and  him  our  best  friend." 

"  Who  says  I  approve  it,  thou  fool  ?" 
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"  Then  tell  the  gentleman  who  the  villain  was  ;  for  I  believe 
you  know." 

"  I'll  tell  'em  summut  about  it." 

Grotait  turned  pale  ;  but  still  kept  his  glittering  eye  fixed  on  the 
sick  man. 

"The  job  was  offered  to  me;  but  I  wouldn't  be  in  it.  I  know  that 
much.  Says  I,  '  He  has  had  his  squeak.'  " 

"Who  offered  you  the  job?"  asked  Mr.  Holdfast.  And  at  this 
moment  Ransome  came  in. 

"  What,  another  black  coat ! "  said  Simmons.  " ,  if  you  are  not 

like  so  many  crows  over  a  dead  horse."  He  then  began  to  wander,  and 
Holdfast's  question  remained  unanswered. 

This  aberration  continued  so  long,  and  accompanied  with  such  inter- 
ruptions of  the  breathing,  that  both  Holdfast  and  Ransome  despaired  of 
ever  hearing  another  rational  word  from  the  man's  lips. 

They  lingered  on  however,  and  still  Grotait  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
with  his  glittering  eye  fixed  on  the  dying  man. 

Presently  Simmons  became  silent,  and  reflected. 

"Who  offered  me  the  job  to  do  Little?"  said  he,  in  a  clear 
rational  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Holdfast.  "And  who  paid  you  to  blow  up  the 
forge  ?" 

Simmons  made  no  reply.  His  fast  fleeting  powers  appeared  unable 
now  to  hold  an  idea  for  above  a  second  or  two. 

Yet,  after  another  short  interval,  he  seemed  to  go  back  a  second  time 
to  the  subject  as  intelligibly  as  ever. 

"  Master  Editor  !  "  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  start. 

"  Yes."     And  Holdfast  stepped  close  to  his  bedside. 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

Grotait  started  up, 

"  Yes  1 "  said  Holdfast,  eagerly. 

"  THEN  so  CAN  I." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  Ned  Simmons.  He  died,  false  to  himself, 
but  true  to  his  fellows,  and  faithful  to  a  terrible  confederacy,  which,  in 
England  and  the  nineteenth  century,  was  Venice  and  the  middle  ages 
over  again. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.  COVENTRY,  relieved  of  a  great  and  immediate  anxiety,  could  now  turn 
his  whole  attention  to  Grace  Garden ;  and  she  puzzled  him.  He  expected 
to  see  her  come  down  beaming  with  satisfaction  at  the  great  event  of  last 
night.  Instead  of  that,  she  appeared  late,  with  cheeks  rather  pale,  and 
signs  of  trouble  under  her  fair  eyes. 
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As  the  day  wore  on,  she  showed  positive  distress  of  mind ;  irritable 
and  dejected  by  turns,  and  quite  unable  to  settle  to  anything. 

Mr.  Coventry,  with  all  his  skill,  was  quite  at  fault.  He  could  under- 
stand her  being  in  anxiety  for  news  about  Little  ;  but  why  not  relieve  her 
anxiety  by  sending  a  servant  to  inquire  ?  Above  all,  why  this  irritation  ? 
this  positive  suffering  ? 

A  mystery  to  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  one  to  my 
readers.  Grace  Garden,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  was  in  the  clutches 
of  a  fiend,  a  torturing  fiend,  called  jealousy. 

The  thought  that  another  woman  was  nursing  Henry  Little  all  this 
time  distracted  her.  It  would  have  been  such  heaven  to  her  to  tend  him, 
after  those  cruel  men  had  hurt  him  so ;  but  that  pure  joy  was  given  to 
another,  and  that  other  loved  him,  and  could  now  indulge  and  show  her 
love.  Show  it  ?  Why,  she  had  herself  opened  his  eyes  to  Jael's  love, 
and  advised  him  to  reward  it, 

And  now  she  could  do  nothing  to  defend  herself.  The  very  improve- 
ment in  Henry's  circumstances  held  her  back.  She  could  not  write  to 
him  and  say,  "  Now  I  know  you  are  Mr.  Baby's  nephew,  that  makes  all 
the  difference."  That  would  only  give  him  fresh  offence,  and  misre- 
present herself;  for  in  truth  she  had  repented  her  letter  long  before  the 
relationship  was  discovered. 

No ;  all  she  could  do  was  to  wait  till  Jael  Dence  came  up,  and  then 
charge  her  with  some  subtle  message,  that  might  make  Henry  Little  pause 
if  he  still  loved  her. 

She  detected  Coventry  watching  her.  She  fled  directly  to  her  own 
room,  and  there  sat  on  thorns,  waiting  for  her  rival  to  come  and  give  her 
an  opportunity. 

But  afternoon  came,  and  no  Jael ;  evening  came,  and  no  Jael. 

"  Ah  ! "  thought  Grace,  bitterly,  "  she  is  better  employed  than  to  come 
near  me.  She  is  not  a  self-sacrificing  fool  like  me.  When  I  had  the 
advantage,  I  gave  it  up ;  now  she  has  got  it,  she  uses  it  without  mercy, 
decency,  or  gratitude.  And  that  is  the  way  to  love.  Oh !  if  my  turn 
could  but  come  again  !  But  it  never  will." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  she  lay  on  the  couch  in  her  own 
room,  and  was  thoroughly  miserable. 

She  came  down  to  dinner,  and  managed  to  take  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation, but  was  very  languid ;  and  Coventry  detected  that  she  had 
been  crying. 

After  dinner,  Knight  brought  in  a  verbal  message  from  Jael  to  Mr. 
Raby,  to  the  effect  that  the  young  gentleman  was  stiff  and  sore,  and  she 
had  sent  into  Hillsborough  for  Doctor  Amboyne. 

"  Quite  right  of  her,"  said  the  Squire.  "  You  needn't  look  so 
alarmed,  Grace  ;  there  are  no  bones  broken :  and  he  is  in  capital  hands : 
he  couldn't  have  a  tenderer  nurse  than  that  great  strapping  lass,  nor  a 
better  doctor  than  my  friend  and  maniac  Amboyne." 

Next  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  Raby  addressed  his  guests  as  fol- 
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lows  : — "  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  Hillsborough  yesterd^,  and  postpone 
the  purification  of  that  sacred  building.  But  I  set  a  watch  on  it ;  and 
this  day  I  devote  to  a  pious  purpose  ;  I'm  going  to  un-Little  the  church 
of  my  forefathers;  and  you  can  come  with  me,  if  you  choose."  This 
invitation,  however,  was  given  in  a  tone  so  gloomy,  and  so  little  cordial, 
that  Coventry,  courtier-like,  said  in  reply,  he  felt  it  would  be  a  painful 
sight  to  his  host,  and  the  fewer  witnesses  the  better.  Kaby  nodded  assent, 
and  seemed  pleased.  Not  so  Miss  Garden.  She  said :  "  If  that  is  your 
feeling,  you  had  better  stay  at  home.  I  shall  go.  I  have  something 
to  tell  Mr.  Raby  when  we  get  there ;  and  I'm  vain  enough  to  think  it  will 
make  him  not^quite  so  angry  about  the  poor  dear  old  church." 

"Then  come,  by  all  means,"  said  Raby;  "for  I'm  angry  enough  at 
present." 

Before  they  got  half  way  to  the  church,  they  were  hailed  from  behind ; 
and,  turning  round,  saw  the  burly  figure  of  Dr.  Amboyne  coming  after 
them. 

They  waited  for  him,  and  he  came  up  with  them.  He  had  heard  the 
whole  business  from  Little,  and  was  warm  in  the  praises  of  his  patient. 

To  a  dry  inquiry  from  Raby,  whether  he  approved  of  his  patient  dese- 
crating a  church,  he  said,  with  delicious  coolness,  he  thought  there  was 
not  much  harm  in  that,  the  church  not  being  used  for  divine  service. 

At  this,  Raby  uttered  an  inarticulate  but  savage  growl ;  and  Grace,  to 
avert  a  hot  discussion,  begged  the  Doctor  not  to  go  into  that  question,  but 
to  tell  her  how  Mr.  Little  was. 

"  Oh,  he  has  received  some  severe  contusions,  but  there  is  nothing 
serious.  He  is  in  good  hands,  I  assure  you.  I  met  him  out  walking  with 
his  nurse ;  and  I  must  say  I  never  saw  a  handsomer  couple.  He  is  dark ; 
she  is  fair.  She  is  like  the  ancient  statues  of  Venus,  massive  and  grand, 
but  not  clumsy ;  he  is  lean  and  sinewy,  as  a  man  ought  to  be." 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  this  from  you  ?"  said  Grace,  with  undisguised  spite. 

"  Well,  it  u'as  a  concession.  He  was  leaning  on  her  shoulder,  and 
her  face  and  downcast  eyes  were  turned  towards  him  so  sweetly — said  I 
to  myself — Hum  !  " 

"What!"  said  Raby.  "Would  you  marry  him  to  a  farmer's 
daughter  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I'd  let  him  marry  who  he'  likes  :  only,  having  seen  him  and  his 
nurse  together,  it  struck  me  that,  between  two  such  fine  creatures  of  the 
same  age,  the  tender  relation  of  patient  and  nurse,  sanctioned,  as  I  hear 
it  is,  by  a  benevolent  uncle " 

"  Confound  your  impudence  !  " 

" Would  hardly  stop  there.    What  do  you  think,  Miss  Garden  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  will  promise,  on  your  honour,  never  to  repeat 
what  I  say."  And  she  slackened  her  pace,  and  lingered  behind 
Mr.  Raby. 

He  promised  her. 

"  Then,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  I  HATE  YOU  !  " 
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And  her  eyes  flashed  blue  fire  at  him,  and  startled  him. 

Then  she  darted  forward,  and  took  Mr.  Raby's  arm,  with  a  scarlet 
face,  and  a  piteous  deprecating  glance  shot  back  at  the  sagacious  per- 
sonage she  had  defied. 

Dr.  Amboyne  proceeded  instantly  to  put  himself  in  this  young  lady's 
place,  and  so  divine  what  was  the  matter.  The  familiar  process  soon 
brought  a  knowing  smile  to  his  sly  lip. j 

They  entered  the  church,  and  went  straight  to  the  forge. 

Baby  stood  with  folded  arms,  and  contemplated  the  various  acts  of 
sacrilege  with  a  silent  distress  that  was  really  touching. 

Amboyne  took  more  interest  in  the  traces  of  the  combat.  "  Ah !  " 
said  he,  "this  is  where  he  threw  the  hot  coals  in  their  faces — he  has 
told  me  all  about  it.  And  look  at  this  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor  !  Here 
he  felled  one  of  them  with  his  shovel.  What  is  this  ? — traces  of  blood 
leading  up  to  this  chest !  " 

He  opened  the  chest,  and  found  plain  proofs  inside  that  the  wounded 
man  had  hid  himself  in  it  for  some  time.  He  pointed  this  out  to  Raby  ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  man's  confederates  had  come  back  for 
him,  and  carried  him  away.  "  These  fellows  are  very  true  to  one  another. 
I  have  often  admired  them  for  that." 

Raby  examined  the  blood-stained  interior  of  the  chest,  and  could  not 
help  agreeing  with  the  sagacious  doctor. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  sadly  ;  "  if  we  had  been  sharp,  we  might  have 
caught  the  blackguard.  But  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  leave  the  scene  of 
sacrilege.  Look  here  ;  the  tomb  of  a  good  knight  denied  into  an  oven, 
and  the  pews  mutilated — and  all  for  the  base  uses  of  trade."  And  in 
this  strain  he  continued  for  a  long  time  so  eloquently  that,  at  last,  he 
roused  Grace  Garden's  ire. 

"Mr.  Raby,"  said  she,  firmly,  "please  add  to  those  base  uses  one 
more.  One  dismal  night,  two  poor  creatures,  a  man  and  a  woman,  lost 
their  way  in  the  snow ;  and,  after  many  a  hard  struggle,  the  cold  and  the 
snow  overpowered  them,  and  death  was  upon  them.  But,  just  at  her 
last  gasp,  the  girl  saw  a  light,  and  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  hammer.  She 
tottered  towards  it ;  and  it  was  a  church.  She  just  managed  to  strike 
the  door  with  her  benumbed  hands,  and  then  fell  insensible.  When  she 
came  to  herself,  gentle  hands  had  laid  her  before  two  glorious  fires  in 
that  cold  tomb  there.  Then  the  same  gentle  hands  gave  her  food  and 
wine,  and  words  of  comfort,  and  did  everything  for  her  that  brave  men  do 
for  poor  weak  suffering  women.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  my  life  he  saved,  and 
Mr.  Coventry's  too  ;  and  I  can't  b$ar  to  hear  a  word  against  him, 
especially  while  I  stand  looking  at  his  poor  forge,  and  his  grates,  that 
you  abuse  ;  but  I  adore  them,  and  bless  them ;  and  so  would  you,  if  they 
had  saved  your  life,  as  they  did  mine.  You  don't  love  me  one  bit :  and 
it  is  very  cruel." 

Raby  stood  astonished  and  silent.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  very  altered 
tone,  quite  mild  and  deprecating,  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?' 
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"  Because  he  made  us  promise  not.  Would  you  have  had  me  betray 
my  benefactor  ?  " 

"  No.  You  are  a  brave  girl,  an  honest  girl.  I  love  you  more  than 
a  bit,  and,  for  your  sake,  I  forgive  him  the  whole  thing.  I  will  never 
call  it  sacrilege  again,  since  its  effect  was  to  save  an  angel's  life.  Come, 
now,  you  have  shown  a  proper  spirit,  and  stood  up  for  the  absent,  and 
brought  me  to  submission  by  your  impetuosity,  so  don't  spoil  it  all 
by  crying."  c  ,v& 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  Grace,  with  a  gulp.  But  her  tears  would  not 
cease  all  in  a  moment.  She  had  evoked  that  tender  scene,  in  which 
words  and  tears  of  true  and  passionate  love  had  rained  upon  her.  They 
were  an  era  in  her  life  ;  had  swept  for  ever  out  of  her  heart  all  the  puny 
voices  that  had  prattled  what  they  called  love  to  her ;  and  that  divine 
music,  should  she  ever  hear  it  again  ?  She  had  resigned  it,  had  bade  it 
shine  upon  another.  For  this,  in  reality,  her  tears  were  trickling. 

Mr.  Raby  took  a  much  lighter  view  of  it,  and,  to  divert  attention 
from  her,  he  said,  "Hallo!  why  this  inscription  has  become  legible.  It 
used  to  be  only  legible  in  parts.  Is  that  his  doing  ?  "• 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Amboyne.    "  Set  that  against  his  sacrilege." 

"Miss  Garden  and  I  are  both  agreed  it  was  not  sacrilege.  What  is 
here  in  this  pew  ?  A  brass  !  Why  this  is  the  brass  we  could  none  of  us 
decipher.  Hang  me,  if  he  has  not  read  it,  and  restored  it !  " 

"  So  he  has.  And  where' s  the  wonder  ?  We  live  in  a  glorious  age  " 
(Raby  smiled)  "  that  has  read  the  written  mountains  of  the  East,  and  the 
Abyssinian  monuments  :  and  he  is  a  man  of  the  age,  and  your  medieval 
brasses  are  no  more  to  him  than  cuneiform  letters  to  Rawlinson.  Let  me 
read  this  resuscitated  record.  '  Edith  Little,  daughter  of  Robert  Raby, 
by  Leah  Dence  his  wife  : '  why  here's  a  hodge-podge  !  What !  have  the 
noble  Rabys  intermarried  with  the  humble  Dences  ?  " 

"  So  it  seems.     A  younger  son." 

"  And  a  Raby,  daughter  of  Dence,  married  a  Little  three  hundred 
years  ago  ?  " 

"  So  it  seems." 

"  Then  what  a  pity  this  brass  was  not  deciphered  thirty  years  ago.  But 
never  mind  that.  All  I  demand  is  tardy  justice  to  my  protege.  Is  not 
this  a  remarkable  man  ?  By  day  he  carves  wood,  and  carries  out 
a  philanthropic  scheme  (which  I  mean  to  communicate  to  you  this  very 
day,  together  with  this  young  man's  report) ;  at  night  he  forges  tools 
that  all  Hillsborough  can't  rival ;  in  an  interval  of  his  work  he  saves 
a  valuable  life  or  two  ;  in  another  odd  moment  he  fights  like  a  lion,  one 
to  four ;  even  in  his  moments  of  downright  leisure,  when  he  is  neither 
saving  life  nor  taking  it,  he  practises  honourable  arts,  restores  the  fading 
letters  of  a  charitable  bequest,  and  deciphers  brasses,  and  vastly  improves 
his  uncle's  genealogical  knowledge,  who,  nevertheless,  passed  for  an 
authority,  till  my  Crichton  stepped  upon  the  scene." 

Raby  bore  all  this  admirably.     "You  may  add,"  said  he,  "that  he 
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nevertheless  finds  time  to  correspond  with  his  friends.     Here  is  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Miss  Garden,  I  declare !  " 

"  A  letter  to  me  !  "  said  Grace,  faintly. 

Baby  handed  it  over  the  pew  to  her,  and  turned  the  address,  so  that 
she  could  judge  for  herself. 

She  took  it  very  slowly  and  feebly,  and  her  colour  came  and  went. 

"  You  seem  surprised  ;  and  so  am  I.  It  must  have  been  written  two 
days  ago." 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  could  he  have  to  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  reply  to  mine,"  stammered  Grace. 

Mr.  Kaby  looked  amazement,  and  something  more. 

Grace  faltered  out  an  explanation.  "  When  he  had  saved  my  life,  I 
was.  so  grateful  I  wanted  to  make  him  a  return.  I  believed  Jael  Dence 
and  he — I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  her — I  ventured  to  give  him  a 
hint  that  he  might  find  happiness  there." 

Baby  bit  his  lip.  "  A  most  singular  interference  on  the  part  of  a  young 
lady,"  said  he,  stiffly.  "  You  are  right,  Doctor  ;  this  age  resembles  no  other. 
I  suppose  you  meant  it  kindly ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  you  felt  called 
upon,  at  your  age,  to  put  any  such  idea  into  the  young  man's  head." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  poor  Grace.  "  Oh,  pray  forgive  me.  I  am  so 
unhappy."  And  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

•  "  Of  course  I  forgive  you,"  said  Baby.  "  But,  unfortunately,  I  knew 
nothing  of  all  this/ and  went  and  put  him  under  her  charge  ;  and  here  he 
has  found  a  precedent  for  marrying  a  Dence  — found  it  on  this  confounded 
brass  !  Well,  no  matter.  Life  is  one  long  disappointment.  What  does 
he  say  ?  Where  is  the  letter  gone  to  ?  It  has  vanished." 

"  I  have  got  it  safe,"  said  Grace,  deprecatingly. 

"  Then  please  let  me  know  what  he  says." 

"  What,  read  his  letter  to  you  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  pray  ?  I'm  his  uncle.  He  is  my  heir-at-law.  I  agree 
with  Amboyne,  he  has  some  fine  qualities.  It  is  foolish  of  me,  no  doubt, 
but  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  he  says  about  marrying  my  tenant's 
daughter."  Then,  with  amazing  dignity,  "  Can  I  be  mistaken  in  thinking 
I  have  a  right  to  know  who  my  nephew  intends  to  marry  ?  "  And  he  began 
to  get  very  red.  &&&*» 

Grace  hung  her  head,  and,  trembling  a  little,  drew  the  letter  very 
slowly  out  of  her  bosom. 

It  just  flashed  through  her  mind  how  cruel  it  was  to  make  her  read 
out  the  death-warrant  of  her  heart  before  two  men  ;  but  she  summoned 
all  a  woman's  fortitude  and  self-defence,  prepared  to  hide  her  anguish 
under  a  marble  demeanour,  and  quietly  opened  the  letter. 
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CJmttcje  in  %  Cabinet : 

AN    EPISODE    UNDER    THE    SECOND    EMPIRE. 


IP  ever  there  was  a  man  who  held  tight  to  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and 
clung  fast  to  the  seals  with  which  Providence  and  the  Emperor  had 
intrusted  him,  that  man  was  assuredly  M.  Bousse.  Never  was  seen  such 
a  statesman.  Ordinary  Ministers,  when  they  commit  blunders,  come  to 
grief  in  consequence,  but  not  so  M.  Bousse.  During  the  twenty  years  or 
more  that  he  remained  in  power— and  power  was  no  vain  word  with 
M.  Bousse — he  did  nothing  else  but  commit  blunders  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  Nevertheless  he  prospered,  and  continued  to  wax 
each  year  more  influent;  whilst  his  blunders,  far  from  affecting  his 
security,  seemed  to  serve  him  as  so  many  helpful  tacks  which  nailed  him 
all  the  more  closely  by  the  skirts  of  his  embroidered  coat  to  his  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  aforesaid. 

It  was  he  who  planned  that  famous  Timbuctoo  expedition  which  cost 
us  nearly  a  billion  francs,  and  resulted  in  our  discomfiture.  The  idea  of 
M.  Bousse  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  compel  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Timbuctoo  to  wear  straps  and  red  trousers ;  and  in  the  second,  to  force 
the  Tirnbuctookian  government  to  buy  of  ours  for  a  round  sum  in  gold 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  discarded  bearskins.  In  vain  was  it 
argued  by  the  king  of  the  country  that  red  trousers  and  bearskins,  albeit 
well  suited  to  the  climate  of  France,  were  not  the  things  for  Timbuctoo. 
Our  ambassador — who  was  the  mouthpiece  of  M.  Bousse — declined  to 
accept  such  a  pretext ;  so  that  the  king,  rendered  indignant  at  last  by  so 
much  obstinacy,  ordered  him  to  be  fricasseed,  which  was  done  on  the 
spot.  We  in  France — I  mean  the  public — were  greatly  wroth  that  our 
ambassador  should  have  been  fricasseed ;  but  M.  Bousse  bore  it  all  with 
much  composure.  The  taxes  were  doubled  that  year  to  pay  for  the 
expedition  which  had  become  necessary,  and  thirty- seven  journalists  were 
sent  to  prison  for  saying  they  wished  we  had  let  the  King  of  Timbuctoo 
alone.  After  three  years  of  fighting,  we  had  so  far  avenged  our  national 
honour  that  we  had  lost  forty  thousand  men,  and  been  driven  out  of  the 
country.  The  public  cursed  and  grumbled  ;  but  M.  Bousse  declared  that 
the  Timbuctoo  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  history,  and 
he  found  plenty  of  people  to  agree  with  him;  not  because  he  was 
right,  but  because  he  was  M.  Bousse,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Mysterious  things  were  whispered  in  the  cafes,  and  on  the  Boulevards, 
about  the  amazing  power  of  M.  Bousse ;  people  said  he  could  turn 
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the  Emperor  round  with  his  little  finger.  When  he  appeared  in  public, 
men  took  note  of  his  countenance  as  of  a  barometer.  If  he  looked 
cheerful  there  was  a  rise  of  fifty  centimes  on  the  three  per  cents  ;  if  he 
was  gloomy  the  funds  went  down  like  quicksilver.  One  day,  when  he  had 
the  toothache,  there  was  a  panic  at  the  Bourse,  and  the  rumour  went 
forth  that  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ambassadors  had  both  asked  for  their 
passports. 

To  say  that  we — the  public  again — hated  M.  Bousse  would  not  be 
the  word ;  we  were  all  his  abject  bondsmen.  If  we  had  every  one  of  us 
had  a  chain  riveted  to  our  legs,  and  if  M.  Bousse,  holding  the  ends  of  all 
these  chains  in  one  hand  and  a  dog-whip  in  the  other,  had  made  us  all 
dance  to  tune,  we  could  not  have  been  more  completely  his  obedient 
servants  than  we  were  during  the  time  he  held  office.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  never  howled ;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  always  howling. 
Some  of  us  howled  dismally,  others  fiercely  and  hideously ;  but  as,  not- 
withstanding our  howls,  we  paid  our  taxes  with  unvarying  regularity, 
it  mattered  very  little  to  M.  Bousse  what  we  said  or  what  we  thought 
about  him.  The  fact  is,  this  excellent  statesman  had  very  strait  notions 
respecting  the  art  of  government.  When  people  howled  he  never  troubled 
himself  about  collateral  issues,  such  as  why  they  howled  or  whether  they 
had  cause  to  howl.  His  practice  was  to  go  direct  to  the  point,  and, 
looking  upon  howling  as  a  dangerous  mania,  to  cure  it  by  energetic  means, 
such  as  lengthy  seclusion,  or  sea-trips  to  Cayenne.  He  was  admirably 
seconded  in  all  his  views  by  the  different  legislative  bodies  who  had  the 
honour  to  serve  under  him.  Whenever  M.  Bousse  got  up  in  the  Chamber 
to  declare  that  we  had  plenty  of  liberty,  and  that  he  should  certainly  not 
give  us  any  more,  he  was  rapturously  cheered  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  On  sundry  occasions  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  his  words 
ran  so  high  that  the  representatives  rose  from  their  places  and  clustered 
round  him  to  claim  the  privilege  of  shaking  his  hand.  Naturally,  there 
were  a  few  who  held  aloof,  but  to  these  nobody  paid  any  attention.  They 
belonged  to  that  reprehensible  class  who  are  never  satisfied,  and  who — as 
M.  Bousse  himself  remarked — would  still  find  something  to  ask  for,  even 
if  they  had  got  all  they  wanted. 

Thus  things  passed  off  pleasantly  for  everybody,  save  those  who 
howled,  those  who  paid  double  taxes,  and  those  who  perished  at  Timbuctoo. 
M.  Bousse  was  completely  happy,  and  every  year  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  his  Majesty  our  Emperor  was  wont  to  compliment  us  on  the 
perfect  order  that  reigned  throughout  the  country,  "  thanks  partly  to  the 
devoted  loyalty  of  the  population,  but  thanks  also  to  the  zeal  of  that 
intelligent  administration  so  wisely  governed  and  so  nobly  represented  by — 
M.  Bousse."  The  general  impression  amongst  the  public  was  that  we 
should  never  be  rid  of  M.  Bousse  ;  that  he  would  hold  grimly  to  his 
post  so  long  as  there  was  breath  in  his  body;  and  that  we  should 
not  hear  the  last  of  him  until  he  was  safely  lodged  under  a  splendid 
mauspleum  erected  with  the  public  money  as  a  tribute  to  his  political 
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worth.  Even  the  Republicans,  who  are  not  usually  a  desponding  race,- 
took  gloomy  views  of  matters  in  thinking  of  M.  Bousse.  They  counted 
with  despair  the  number  of  rivals  who  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  supplant 
him  ;  they  noted  dismally  how  unavailing  had  been  the  efforts  of  the 
press,  the  jibes  of  the  public,  the  groans  of  the  taxpayer.  They  likened 
him  in  their  misery  to  a  solid  block  of  granite  against  which  the  hardest 
bullets  are  flattened  as  thin  as  wafers  ;  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  even  a  revolution  would  be  powerless  to  move  him.  Before 
being  a  rabid  Imperialist,  M.  Bousse  had  been  a  rabid  Republican,  and 
before  that  an  Orleanist ;  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  why  he  should  not  become  a  Republican  again,  if  it  only 
suited  his  purpose. 

However,  there  are  events  which  defeat  the  previsions  of  man,  and 
even  those  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Blocks  of  granite  sometimes  give  way 
with  amazing  suddenness ;  lofty  towers  have  a  knack  of  coming  down  when 
nobody  expects  them ;  certain  steeples,  reputed  immovable,  have  been 
known  to  crumble  over  the  heads  of  their  unprepared  admirers  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  it ;  and  M.  Bousse,  who  during  twenty  years  had 
astonished  mankind  by  his  solidity,  was  destined  to  astonish  them  still 
more  by  the  abruptness  with  which  he  tumbled  from  his  place  at  the 
moment  when  he  seemed  most  safe.  For,  one  bright  morning  in  spring, 
it  was  noised  abroad  throughout  Paris,  and  amidst  what  general  stupe- 
faction I  leave  the  candid  reader  to  judge,  that  the  terrific  M.  Bousse,  at 
whose  frown  the  prefects,  sub-prefects,  mayors,  and  sub-mayors  turned 
pale,  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded ;  that  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Emperor  ;  that  he  was  tottering  on  his  pedestal ;  nay,  more,  that  he  had 
actually  resigned,  and  was  now  purely  and  simply  M.  Bousse,  not  his 
Excellency  the  Minister  as  heretofore. 

How  the  rumour  first  stole  out  of  the  Tuileries  and  crept  thence  into 
the  State  offices,  thence  into  the  columns  of  a  few  newspapers,  and  thence 
on  to  the  Boulevards,  whence  it  was  flashed  with  the  speed  of  lightning  to 
the  four  corners  of  Paris,  is  a  question  which  I  leave  others  to  solve, 
seeing  that  secrets,  even  the  most  hermetically  bottled,  are  notoriously 
volatile  in  their  essence,  and  evaporate  with  a  subtlety  which  has  always 
confounded  me.  On  the  day  when  the  rumour  set  out  upon  its  journey 
through  the  capital,  it  had  reached  to  the  furthermost  limits  of  the  city  by 
noon  ;  and  towards  the  hour  of  two  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  presented  that 
animated  appearance  which  connoisseurs  know  to  be  premonitory  of  a 
row.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  signs,  it  was  evident  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind.  The  great  square  round  the  Exchange  was  filled  with 
a  restless,  motley,  bewildered  crowd,  surging  in  a  compact  torrent  towards 
the  steps  of  the  building  with  consternation  written  on  their  faces.  At 
every  moment  broughams  and  cabs  rattled  up  through  the  adjoining 
streets  bearing  senators  and  merchants,  generals  and  ballet-dancers, 
deputies  and  actresses,  all  troubled  and  excited  by  the  reports  of  the 
morning;  all  mutterirjg  in  tones  of  dismay  and  doubt  the  name  of 
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M.  Bousse,  all  wondering  anxiously  what  his  resignation  could  mean,  and 
whether  it  was  not  the  portent  of  an  immediate  catastrophe.  Inside  the 
building  two  thousand  Christians,  with  a  percentage  of  Hebrews,  were 
roaring,  plunging,  and  fighting.  Those  who  have  never  beheld  the  Paris 
Bourse  on  a  day  of  panic  should  go  and  see  the  sight  as  an  instructive 
example  of  the  state  of  commotion  into  which  humanity  may  be  thrown 
by  the  sudden  descent  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  At  one  time  women  were 
admitted  within  the  Exchange,  but  it  was  found  that  men  could  make 
noise  enough  without  their  help.  At  present  they  cluster  in  distracted 
groups  outside  the  building,  looking  out  for  their  respective  brokers,  and 
bearing  down  upon  them  with  indignant  ejaculations,  ten  or  twelve  together 
(when  a  Frenchwoman  hears  that  the  funds  are  declining  she  always 
attributes  it  to  her  stock-broker).  Some  of  the  brokers  resist  and  make 
violent  efforts  to  escape  ;  but  what  is  a  man  to  do  with  a  countess  clinging 
to  his  sleeve,  an  actress  to  his  collar,  a  ballet-dancer  to  his  shirt-front, 
and  an  applewoman  to  his  coat-tails  ?  In  France,  thanks  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  popular  government  loans,  all  classes  of  the  community,  male  and 
female,  gamble  at  the  Bourse  ;  and  the  applewoman,  whose  one  share  in  the 
Mexican  or  Kamtschatka  twenty  per  cents,  gives  tokens  of  depression,  is 
not  the  one  whose  wailings  are  least  lamentable.  Those  of  the  brokers 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  clear  from  their  female  clients,  rush 
through  the  open  doors  of  the  Exchange,  and  try  to  make  head  unmolested 
against  the  angry  sea  of  howlers  that  chokes  up  the  great  hall.  On  every 
side  they  are  met  by  raving,  beseeching,  or  furious  shouts,  by  wild  orders 
to  sell,  by  flushed  faces,  starting  eyeballs,  and  piteous  entreaties  not  to 
allow  their  clients  to  be  ruined.  Your  panic-stricken  Frenchman  is  not  a 
cheerful  customer.  He  shrieks,  he  weeps,  he  strikes  out  with  his  fists  ; 
happily  a  provident  Administration  confiscates  his  umbrella  at  the  door, 
otherwise  the  transaction  of  business  on  important  occasions  would  curiously 
resemble  a  pitched  battle. 

In  the  afternoon  of  M.  Bousse' s  rumoured  resignation  it  was  all  the 
brokers  could  do  to  avoid  being  rent  into  fragments.  The  uproar  was 
terrific  :  one  would  have  said  that  the  Cossacks  had,  been  signalled  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  policemen  deputed  to  keep  order  leaned  resignedly 
against  the  pillars,  and  committed  their  trust  to  Providence.  The  door- 
keepers stuffed  cotton  into  their  ears,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  in 
disgust.  The  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  could  hear 
what  was  going  on,  thrust  their  heads  out  of  the  window,  and  marvelled 
in  silence.  The  only  individuals  who  seemed  impassive  were  the  news- 
paper-reporters, who  congregated  together,  hoping  pleasantly  that  a 
general  scufne  was  at  hand,  and  exchanging  remarks  with  that  light  spirit 
of  drollery  peculiar  to  their  kind.  On  every  side  the  name  of  M.  Bousse 
floated  uppermost,  like  the  plank  of  a  wreck.  Some  affirmed  that  he  was 
dying,  others  that  he  was  dead ;  right  and  left,  fore  and  aft,  were  the 
same  exclamations  uttered  as  to  what  the  country  could  possibly  do  with- 
out him.  Truly  the  money-market  is  a  logical  and  glorious  thing !  Here 
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was  a  statesman  universally  noted  for  his  incapacity  :  there  was  not  one 
citizen  in  a  hundred  but  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  of  all  the  Ministers 
whose  policy  had  been  disastrous  to  the  nation  the  first  and  foremost  was 
M.  Bousse.  Morning  and  evening  they  called  heaven  to  witness  of  his 
extravagance,  his  obstinacy,  and  his  wrong-headedness.  Had  it  been 
confidentially  put  to  any  Frenchman,  taken  at  hazard,  who  was  the  most- 
incompetent  statesman  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  that  Frenchman 
would  have  answered,  without  a  moment's  doubt,  M.  Bousse.  And  yet 
at  the  first  rumour  that  this  unsatisfactory  personage  was  going  to  mis- 
manage the  affairs  of  the  country  no  longer,  the  whole  city  dived  headlong 
into  a  panic ;  whilst  the  funds,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Minister  who 
during  his  term  of  office  had  taken  so  many  and  such  curious  liberties 
with  them,  felt  in  duty  bound  to  lower  their  quotations  by  one  franc  fifty 
centimes,  just  as  ships  of  war,  which  lower  their  pennons  by  way  of 
salute. 

At  half-past  two  the  excitement  had  already  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that, 
as  is  customary  on  days  of  monetary  insanity,  the  Commissaire  of  the 
Bourse  telegraphed  to  M.  Bousse's  residence  and  to  the  Prefecture  de 
Police,  in  these  terms  : — 

11  Great  perturbation.  Reports  of  resignation,  death,  ministerial  crisis, 
war.  Official  denial  much  needed." 

Five -and -twenty  minutes  later  the  Prefect  of  Police  himself  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  amidst  renewed  uproar,  loud  cheers,  groans,  foot- 
stamping,  hat-waving,  and  personal  encounters  betwixt  those  who  had 
speculated  on  the  fall  and  those  who  hoped  in  a  rise,  the  following 
despatch  was  posted  up  :-— 

"  The  rumours  respecting  a  ministerial  crisis  and  the  resignation  of 
M.  Bousse  are  utterly  groundless.  An  inquiry  is  about  to  be  instituted 
into  the  authors  of  such  rumours,  and  proceedings  will  be  taken  against 
them. 

"  (Signed)         BOUTEILLE, 

"Prefect  of  Police." 

"  I  always  told  you  so  !  "  chuckled  a  journalist  who  was  present.  "  It 
will  take  more  storms  than  one  to  sink  M.  Bousse  !  "  And  he  went  off  to 
write  an  article,  in  which  he  compared  the  irrepressible  Minister  to  the 
big  pyramid  built  by  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  public  funds  cut  such  fantastic  capers 
in  their  efforts  to  rise  again  that  the  brokers  and  jobbers  of  Capel  Court, 
hearing  of  the  same  by  the  usual  telegrams,  resolved  that  their  French 
brethren  must  have  been  drinking.  A  few  fortunes  were  lost  that  after- 
noon— perhaps  a  score  or  so,  no  more  ;  a  few  joint-stock  companies  that 
had  been  secretly  ailing  received  such  a  shaking  that  soon  after  they 
collapsed,  they  and  their  shareholders  together;  a  hundred  or  more  of 
speculators  who  had  been  roaring  louder  than  was  meet,  were  laid  up  for 
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the  remainder  of  the  week  with  sore  throats ;  and  a  few  bankers,  whom 
the  panic  had  caught  unprepared,  rejoiced  much  that  the  Prefect's  despatch 
should  have  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  thanked  heaven  for  its 
mercies.  Beyond  this  there  was  nothing  of  any  consequence,  and  the 
money- world,  barring  those  who  had  sold  out  before  five  minutes  to  three, 
went  to  bed  contented ;  the  politicians  of  the  Boulevards  declaring  in  the 
meanwhile  that  the  idea  of  M.  Bousse's  resignation  was  the  most  absurd 
thing  they  had  ever  heard. 

Next  morning  the  official  journal  issued  a  third  edition  at  twelve 
o'clock.  It  contained  this  announcement,  printed  in  big  type,  with 
leads : — 

"  This  morning,  at  the  termination  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  his  Excel- 
lency M.  Bousse  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor.  M.  Bousse's. 
resignation  has  been  accepted." 


II. 

Although  I  have  hitherto  kept  myself  in  the  background,  I  think  the 
time  has  now  come  for  stating  that  I  was  distantly  connected  with 
M.  Bousse,  not  by  ties  of  blood,  but  by  those  of  red  tape.  In  other 
words,  I  filled  the  humble  but  ambitious  post  of  clerk  in  the  department 
where  M.  Bousse  was  autocrat  absolute.  He  and  I  were  at  the  two 
extremes  of  the  same  ladder, — he  at  the  top,  I  at  the  bottom.  When  I 
met  M.  Bousse,  I  stood  aside  and  bowed ;  when  M.  Bousse  met  me,  he 
returned  my  bow  and  passed  on.  Once  a  fortnight  I  attended  the 
receptions  of  Madame  Bousse,  and  on  such  occasions  M.  Bousse  added  a 
smile  to  his  bow.  But  it  was  the  smile  he  gave  everybody,  and  I  indi- 
vidually had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  was  less  than  nobody  in  M.  Bousse's 
eyes.  I  don't  believe  he  so  much  as  knew  my  name.  The  only  time  I 
ever  held  converse  with  him  he  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  your 
face  before, — the  Viscount  Tubereuse,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Excellency,  my  name  is  Brune — Louis  Brune." 

"  Ah  !     Any  relation  to  Marshal  Brune  ?  " 

"  No,  your  Excellency,  none." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  M.  Bousse  ;  and  he  walked  away  without  further  troubling 
himself  about  me.  What  he  would  have  said  had  it  been  told  him  that 
I  cumulated  the  functions  of  journalist  with  those  of  Government  clerk, 
and  that  the  "  Boussiana "  i(or  "  criticisms  in  rhyme  on  the  doings  of 
M.  Bousse  ")  published  weekly  in  the  Charivari  were  the  work  of  my 
pen,  is  not  worth  while  inquiring.  M.  Bousse's  aversion  to  journalists 
was  only  equalled  by  his  contempt  for  them.  He  one  day  boasted  in  the 
Tribune  that  he  could  buy  up  the  whole  lot  of  us  for  half  a  million  francs  ; 
and  when  asked  why  he  didn't  do  it,  answered  dryly  that  he  had  a  better 
use  for  his  money. 

His  fall  could  only  be  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  me,  and  this 
for  two  reasons  :  the  first,  that  M.  Bousse  was  certain  to  have  a  successor  ; 
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and  the  second,  that,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  one  Cabinet  Minister 
being  the  exact  counterpart  of  another,  it  was  idle  work  to  occupy  oneself 
about  changes.  Nevertheless,  I  was  destined  to  suffer  tribulation  on 
account  of  M.  Bousse's  resignation,  for  during  the  week  that  followed  it, 
I  was  no  sooner  descried  in  the  streets  than  I  was  set  upon  by  my  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  carried  off  under  strong  escort  to  answer  the  question, 
Quomodo  cecidit  potens  ? — how  on  earth  had  it  happened  that  M.  Bousse 
had  come  to  grief?  I  found  it  was  no  use  to  plead  ignorance.  At  first 
I  tried  it  out  of  sheer  respect  for  truth  ;  but  seeing  that  I  only  drew  down 
public  contempt  upon  myself,  I  waxed  ferocious,  and  gave  my  own  version 
of  the  affair  from  a  new  point  of  view.  "  Whilst  the  Emperor  and 
M.  Bousse,"  said  I,  "  were  quarrelling  together,  I  was  looking,  through 
the  keyhole,  and  this  is  what  I  saw  :  M.  Bousse  wanted  to  fight  the 
Prussians  ;  the  Emperor  didn't.  '  What ! '  exclaimed  M.  Bousse,  rising 
menacingly  in  his  place.  *  Will  you  suffer  the  slur  of  1815  to  remain 
unavenged  ? '  '  Don't  dictate  to  me,  sir,'  had  replied  the  Emperor, 
with  a  frown.  '  I  am  master  here,  and  intend  to  fight  whom  I  please.' 
Upon  this,  M.  Bousse  had  drawn  his  portfolio  from  under  his  arm  with 
freezing  dignity  and  laid  it  disdainfully  on  the  table,  saying,  'In  that 
case,  Sire,  you  shall  fight  alone  ;  but  mind,  if  there's  a  revolution  next 
week,  don't  blame  me  for  it ; '  and  so  had  departed." 

Some  of  my  hearers  believed  this  version,  and  others  did  not ;  but 
these  last  were  a  minority.  Our  French  official  system  of  keeping  every- 
body in  the  dark  is  so  sound,  that,  by  the  help  of  it,  you  may  get  a 
Frenchman  to  believe  anything.  Most  of  my  hearers  swallowed  my  words 
with  religious  faith,  and  retailed  them  to  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances. 
After  going  the  round  of  all  the  cafes,  and  being  considerably  embellished 
by  the  voyage,  my  story — stripped,  of  course,  of  the  keyhole  episode — 
appeared  in  most  of  the  papers,  and  was  telegraphed  thence,  through 
Mr.  Renter's  agency,  to  London,  where  it  formed  the  text  of  a  remarkable 
article  on  misplaced  ambition  in  The  Times.  The  only  thing  that  weighed 
somewhat  against  it  was  the  fact  that  a  few  days  after  M.  Bousse's 
resignation,  the  official  journal  published  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  to  express  his  Majesty's  sincere  regrets  at  parting  from  so  valued 
a  servant ;  and  along  with  the  letter  two  decrees,  the  one  raising 
M.  Bousse  to  the  Privy  Council,*  and  the  other  ennobling  him  by  the 
mirificent  title  of  Due  de  Tripoteux.  But  the  politicians  of  the  Boulevards, 
to  whom  I  have  once  already  alluded,  declared  knowingly  that  these  two 
decrees  were  only  blinds,  and  that  the  letter  was  intended  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  Herr  von  Bismarck.  I  may  remark  cursorily  that  every 

*  The  French  Privy  Council  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  English.  The 
number  of  Imperial  Privy  Councillors  rarely  exceeds  five.  The  dignity  is  a  very  high 
one,  the  highest  indeed  that  can  be  conferred,  for  it  is  a  mark  of  the  Emperor's 
intimate  friendship  ;  there  is  a  salary  of  100,000  francs  attached  to  it.  In  the  event 
of  the  Emperor's  death,  before  the  majority  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  Privy  Council 
with  the  Empress  and  Prince  Napoleon  would  form  the  Council  of  Regency. 
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official  act  of  which  the  Parisian  public  do  not  understand  the  significance 
is  set  down  as  a  trap  laid  cunningly  for  Herr  von  Bismarck. 

One  would  have  thought  that  M.  Bousse's  ex- colleagues,  or  the  official 
journal,  or,  failing  them,  the  semi-official  prints,  would  have  furnished 
some  authentic  explanation  of  M.  Bousse's  retirement ;  but  such  is  not 
the  way  under  the  Imperial  regime.  Just  as  the  motives  that  actuated 
the  policy  of  M.  Bouase  during  his  tenure  of  office  were  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  mystery,  so  also  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  lay  down 
his  seals  were  fated,  in  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  public  were  concerned, 
to  remain  veiled  in  night.  It  is  true  the  official  paper  affirmed  that 
M.  Bousse  had  merely  withdrawn  from  a  desire  to  take  rest  after  his  long 
and  arduous  labours ;  but  this  assertion  was  received  with  such  general 
cries  of  gammon  that  it  was  thought  unnecessaiy  to  repeat  it.  A  reception 
equally  unfavourable  was  given  to  another  statement  which  purported  to 
ascribe  his  Excellency's  resignation  to  a  statesmanlike  and  generous  wish 
to  see  some  new  blood  infused  into  the  Cabinet.  The  public  were  willing 
enough  to  believe  that  M.  Bousse  might  have  availed  himself  of  such 
a  pretext  to  turn  all  his  colleagues  out  of  the  Ministry ;  but  they  declined 
to  admit  that  he  could  ever  have  thought  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  going 
away  himself.  If,  then,  we  except  the  hypothesis  of  relentless  hate  to 
Herr  von  Bismarck,  there  remained  only  one  supposition,  to  wit,  that 
reforms  of  some  sort  were  at  hand,  and  that  the  departure  of  M.  Bousse 
signified  the  turning  over  a  new  leaf, — the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy. 

But  .  .  .  .  we  had  so  often  been  taken  in  in  this  way  ;  we  had  seen  so 
many  Ministers  whose  advent  meant  the  turning  over  of  a  new  leaf ;  and 
we  had  found  so  invariably  that  the  new  leaf  and  the  old  one  were  precisely 
the  same  thing,  that  we  had  grown  sceptic  at  last*,  and  taken  to  wishing 
that  his  Majesty  would  turn  over  his  leaves  less  frequently  and  make 
more  of  those  he  had  before  him.  Besides,  even  if  a  new  policy  was 
intended,  we  could  not  see  that  there  had  been  any  actual  necessity  for 
dismissing  M.  Bousse.  True,  M.  Bousse  disliked  reform ;  but  so  do  most 
Ministers  until  they  go  out  of  office.  M.  Bousse,  however,  had  swallowed 
such  an  infinite  number  of  leeks  in  his  lifetime,  and  done  so  with  such 
perfect  good  grace,  that  it  was  doing  him  an  injustice  to  suppose  that  he 
would  not  have  swallowed  as  many  more  as  were  requisite  to  keep  him  on 
good  terms  with  his  Sovereign.  M.  Bousse  was  a  man  of  experience  ;  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  ever  quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butter. 

These  reflections,  which  testified  to  our  abundant  loyalty  and  might 
have  proved  to  a  shrewd  observer  how  pleasant  and  easy  a  people  we 
French  are  to  govern,  were  bandied  about  from  cafe  to  club,  from  club 
to  drawing-room,  and  served  to  carry  us  over  the  first  week  that  followed 
the  ministerial  crisis.  After  that,  finding  we  had  talked  enough  of 
M.  Bousse,  we  voted  for  a  change  of  subject,  and  began  to  speculate  as  to 
who  would  be  his  successor. 
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III. 

There  wore  the  usual  number  of  names  put  forward — that  is,  about  ten 
or  a  dozen ;  but  after  being  winnowed  and  sifted, "the  quota  of  likely  candidates 
was  reduced  to  five,  M.  le  Due  de  Vermoulue,  M.  le  Comte  de  Pont  Casse, 
M.  Joufflu  de  la  Jouffiiere,  M.  Bourdon,  and  a  Councillor  of  State  who 
had  been  seen  hovering  a  good  deal  about  court  of  late,  and  whose  name 
was  Ernest  Camion. 

M.  le  Due  de  Vermoulue  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  universe, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  his  merits.  He  was  seventy-five 
years  old,  a  Privy  Councillor  and  a  Senator.  He  had  been  already  six  or 
seven  times  Minister,  and  had  served  as  ambassador  under  three  dynasties,- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Republic.  When  he  arrayed  himself  in  full  dress  he 
was  so  covered  with  stars  and  crosses  that  he  looked  like  an  ambulating 
model  of  the  firmament.  He  had  no  teeth  and  wore  a  wig.  There  had 
been  much  wit  in  him  in  his  younger  days,  but  being  slightly  deaf  now, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  ear-trumpet,  and  to  ask  his  friends 
kindly  to  bawl  when  they  wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  -was  also  subject  to 
occasional  attacks  of  paralysis  and  had  lost  the  use  of  his  left  leg,  but 
otherwise  he  was  perfectly  sound.  His  chances  seemed  very  good ;  the 
Jockey  Club  backed  him  to  win  at  two  to  one. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Pont  Cassc  was  only  seventy-three,  but  he  made  up  for 
it  by  being  bent  double  like  a  right  angle.  He  was  undergoing  hydropathic 
treatment  for  chronic  lumbago,  and  had  a  servant  always  behind  his  chair 
to  pour  decanters  of  cold  water  down  his  back.  For  this  reason  it  was 
generally  hoped  that  he  would  succeed  ;  to  see  a  Minister  publicly  watered 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  like  a  flower-pot  would  be  something 
new  and  interesting. 

M.  Joufflu  de  la  Jouffliere  represented  the  money  interest.  He  had 
been  chairman  of  an  incalculable  number  of  joint-stock  companies  and  had 
stuck  by  them  nobly  so  long  as  they  had  prospered.  His  name  had  never 
been  mixed  up  in  anything  unpleasant,  such  as  the  declaration  of  a  five- 
centime  dividend  or  a  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders ;  he 
always  withdrew  in  time  to  avoid  these  vexations.  It  was  he  who,  as  head 
of  the  famous  house,  Joufflu,  Schwindleheim,  Riflard  and  Takehemin,  had 
negotiated  the  Polynesian  loan,  the  Mesopotamian  loan,  the  Irrawaddi  loan, 
and  many  other  loans  which  for  unaccountable  reasons  had  not  turned  out 
quite  so  well  as  was  expected.  He  wore  velvet  waistcoats,  and  talked 
much  of  the  necessity  of  bridling  the  press,  which  was  constantly  inter- 
fering with  monetary  operations.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  his 
financial  abilities  would  prove  of  invaluable  service  to  the  country.  The 
American  colony  in  Paris  betted  heavily  upon  him,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Tweeks 
of  Massachusetts,  banker  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  backed  him  to  lick  his 
weight  in  wild  foxes  ;  which  is  the  best  proof  possible  of  his  talents. 

M.  Bourdon  was  chiefly  famous  for  having  declared,  when  judge  in  a 
small  country  town,  that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  there  were  no  opposition 
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papers  within  his  jurisdiction,  for  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  stand 
nonsense.  Upon  this  he  had  been  immediately  decorated  and  removed  to 
a  larger  town,  where,  as  it  so  happened,  there  were  two  opposition  papers. 
M.  Bourdon  had  made  short  work  of  them,  and  had  then  been  transferred 
to  Paris  and  appointed  public  prosecutor-general.  He  had  a  habit  of 
saying,  "  MY  opinion  is,"  laying  particular  stress  on  the  word  MY,  as  if 
the  moment  he  thought  anything  it  was  ample  reason  why  everybody 
should  do  the  same.  He  was  very  fat  and  had  a  peculiar  bellow  of  his 
own,  which  made  the  lamp-glasses  jingle,  and  threw  quiet-minded  people 
into  a  cold  perspiration.  A  man  of  such  parts  was  sure  to  be  a  Minister 
some  day ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

M.  Ernest  Camion,  the  last  on  the  list,  was  a  handsome  man  of  forty. 
His  talent  was  unquestionable,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  being  exempt 
from  prejudices.  He  had  started  in  life  as  a  barrister,  but  finding  the 
road  to  forensic  fame  too  tedious,  had  branched  off  and  taken  to 
journalism  ;  beginning  as  a  Red  Republican,  and  gradually  toning  down 
his  opinions  as  he  went  on,  until  the  day  when  the  Government  had 
offered  him  his  price — that  is,  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber.  His  rise  had  been  astonishingly  rapid,  for,  although  he  had 
crossed  over  to  the  Imperialist  side,  to  enter  the  House  as  an  official 
candidate,  he  had  never  sold  himself  entirely.  With  a  view  to  enlisting 
him  for  good  the  Government  had  put  him  in  possession  of  a  semi-official 
paper,  supported  out  of  the  public  taxes.  But  M.  Camion,  whilst  serving 
the  dynasty  with  tolerable  zeal,  knew  how  to  break  out  into  those  occa- 
sional fits  of  independence,  which  render  a  "  dynastic "  journalist 
interesting,  and  convince  the  court  of  the  necessity  for  petting  him  well 
to  keep  him  in  good  humour.  M.  Ernest  Camion  was  much  liked  by  women, 
and  much  hated  by  men,  which  is  usually  the  case  with  minds  of  his 
stamp.  His  politeness  and  impassiveness  were  proverbial,  but  his  disdain 
for- mankind  was  so  perfect  that  it  amounted  to  indulgence.  For  some 
time  previous  to  the  fall  of  M.  Bousse,  he  had  announced  himself  in 
drawing-rooms  as  the  antagonist  of  that  personage  ;  not  that  he  had  any 
particular  dislike  for  M.  Bousse,  but  because  it  suited  his  vanity  to  be 
the  enemy  of  a  Minister  before  whom  everybody  else  fell  flat.  M.  Bousse 
was  afraid  of  him,  and  had  tried  several  times,  first  to  win  and  then  to 
crush  him ;  but  without  success.  M.  Camion's  chances  were  much 
canvassed  on  the  Boulevards,  where  he  was  rated  at  his  true  worth  as  a 
man  who  was  far  too  clever  and  too  unscrupulous  not  to  attain  to  the 
very  highest  honours. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  we  were  kept  more  than  a  fortnight 
^n  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  five  gentlemen  were  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  governing  us.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  matter. is  settled 
very  quickly  ;  but  this  once  it  seemed  as  though  the  rival  merits  were  so 
nicely  balanced  that  it  was  a  delicate  business  to  establish  a  preference. 
We — the  clerks  in  the  office — rather  hoped  for  the  Duke  de  Vermoulue  ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  that  venerable  nobleman  had  a  paternal 
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fondness  for  abuses,  and  was  not  likely  to  interfere  with  any  of  those 
which  had  sprung  up  so  luxuriantly  in  our  department  during  M.  Bousse's 
rule.  A  younger  Minister  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  work  reforms, 
which  would  be  disastrous.  Claude  Persil,  who  was  my  desk-mate,  and 
who,  like  me,  spent  the  six  hours  he  should  have  devoted  to  the  business 
of  the  State,  in  writing  works  of  fiction,  hinted  that  it  might  be  the  deuce 
to  pay  if  such  a  man  as  M.  Camion  were  chosen.  M.  Camion  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  us,  having  met  us  in  different  newspaper- offices  ; 
and  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  might  remind  us  confidentially  of 
the  fact,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  way  in  which  we  spent  our 
time.  We  all  agreed  with  Claude  Persil  that  this  would  be  undesirable 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  alarm  took  so  firmly  a  hold  of  us,  that  it 
was  with  a  sort  of  consternation  we  heard  one  afternoon  that  our  worst 
fears  were  likely  to  be  realized,  for  that  M.  Ernest  Camion  had  been 
summoned  to  the  Tuileries  ! 

That  evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  given  by  the  Princess  of  Sedlitz, 
the  Austrian  ambassadress.  Everybody  in  Paris  was  there,  for  the 
Princess  received  so  well,  and  with  such  consummate .  tact,  that  she  had 
made  of  her  house  a  sort  of  neutral  territory,  where  all  parties  and  all 
opinions  met  and  mixed  with  each  other  as  under  a  flag  of  truce.  It  was 
one  of  the  only  houses,  perhaps  the  only  house,  in  Paris  where  the  red- 
radical  Deputy  and  his  adversary  the  Secretary  of  State  could  bow  to 
one  another  across  a  supper-table  and  exchange  a  civil  word  and  a  smile  in 
passing.  There  the  journalist,  lately  sentenced  to  three  months'  impri- 
sonment, elbowed  the  judge  who  had  condemned  him,  and  stopped  to 
bandy  a  few  good-humoured  remarks  to  prove  that  there  lurked  no  ran- 
cour within  him.  There  again  Legitimist  dukes,  with  their  heads  erect, 
answered  by  Olympian  salutes  the  advances  of  Imperialist  bankers ;  and 
Legitimist  duchesses,  covered  with  lace  three  centuries  old,  curtseyed 
grandly  and  proudly'  to  duchesses  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.  It  was  a 
house  where  everybody  met  anybody  ;  and  where  anybody  so  minded 
went  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  everybody. 

On  the  night  to  which  I  am  alluding,  the  crowd  was  enough  to 
suffocate  one ;  so  much  so,  that  after  making  a  few  turns  round  the  rooms, 
and  discovering  that  if  we  wished  to  dance  we  should  each  have  about  a 
square  foot  upon  which  to  manoeuvre,  my  friend  Claude  Persil  and  I 
resolved  upon  retiring.  Perhaps  on  any  other  night  we  should  have 
stayed  notwithstanding  the  crowd,  but  that  day  we  were  not  quite  in 
good  temper,  from  thinking  so  much  about  M.  Camion;  and  Claude 
Persil,  who  believed  in  specifics,  suggested  that  we  should  go  to  the  club 
and  try  whether  losing  a  few  louis  over  baccarat  would  not  set  us  t» 
rights,  powever,  man  proposes  and  the  Fates  dispose,  for  just  as  we 
reached  the  grand  staircase  the  name  of  this  very  M.  Camion,  pronounced 
aloud  by  one  of  the  powdered  footmen,  brought  us  both  to  a  standstill, 
and  made  us  turn  round.  The  great  man,  who  for  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  been  the  talk  of  Paris,  had  entered  the  reception-room 
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and  was  making  his  way  towards  the  hostess.  As  usual  he  was  irre- 
proachably dressed ;  and  he  wore  a  slight  flush  on  his  face,  like  a  man 
who  has  been  playing  a  great  stake  and  won  it.  He  bowed  with  his 
quiet  grace  to  the  Princess,  who  received  him  with  a  charming  smile — 
one  of  the  smiles  she  reserved  specially  for  the  Great  of  the  Earth. 

"  Monsieur  Camion,"  she  said,  "  they  tell  me  you  have  been  to  the 
Tuileries  to-day  j  may  I  congratulate  you  on  your  visit  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  he  answered  gallantly,  "  if,  as  a  Minister,  you  allow  me 
to  remain  as  much  your  devoted  servant  as  ever,  you  may  indeed  con- 
gratulate me.  You  are  the  first,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  to  whom  I  have 
confessed  my  new  title  of  half  an  hour's  standing." 

"  Then  let  me  be  the  first,  your  Excellency,"'"  she  replied  with  a 
graceful  curtsey,  "  to  wish  you  many  long  years  in  office,  a  complaisant 
Sovereign,  a  docile  Parliament,  an  obedient  Senate,  and  all  the  other 
good  things  of  which  Ministers  dream." 

This  said,  she  took  his  arm.  "  Your  Excellency  will  grant  me  your 
first  favour,"  she  continued,  "  by  walking  round  the  rooms  with  me." 
And  they  both  went  away  together,  he  proud  and  happy,  as  men  are  in 
their  hours  of  triumph ;  she  not  sorry  to  show  the  new  Minister  to  her 
guests,  and  to  chat  with  him  a  little  to  see  what  stuff  he  was  made  of. 

As  they  walked  through  the  ball-room,  the  dancers  stopped  and  parted 
in  two  rows  of  bowing  heads,  right  and  left,  for  the  news  had  spread  in 
five  minutes  that  the  successor  of  M.  Bousse  was  M.  Camion,  and  every- 
body was  anxious  to  do  his  or  her  homage  to  the  rising  sun. 

"Look  at  all  those  people,"  exclaimed  Claude  Persil,  musingly; 
"  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  honesty  and  consistency  as  means 
of  earning  the  approval  of  one's  fellows.  If  Ernest  Camion  had  remained 
a  Republican,  and  never  sold  himself,  do  you  fancy  he  would  be  walking 
round  these  rooms  at  this  minute,  with  a  princess  on  his  arm  and  a  pro- 
cession of  noblemen,  bankers,  senators,  and  ambassadors  at  his  heels  ? 
Louis  Brune,  my  friend,  I  vote  we  go  home  and  apprise  the  Emperor  by 
letter  that  we  are  both  of  us  open  to  a  liberal  offer,  and  that  if  he  will 
only  make  a  fair  bid  we  will  renounce  the  Charivari,  the  Figaro,  the 
Tintamarre,  and  everything  else — not  excepting  our  radical  convictions — 
for  his  sake.  Do  you  know,  the  force  of  a  good  example  is  so  great,  that 
at  this  moment  I  feel  the  most  violent  inclination  to  turn  my  coat  and 
shout  Vive  VEmpereur  I  " 

As  he  said  this  we  reached  the  door,  and  shook  hands.  "  Good-night," 
he  sighed ;  "  think  over  my  scheme  of  writing  to  his  Majesty,  and  mean- 
while perhaps  we  had  better  keep  away  from  baccarat,  for  it  may  be 
prudent  to  husband  our  louis.  I  foresee  that  our  new  chief  will  be  anxious 

*  In  France,  the  title  of  Excellency  is  given  to  all  Cabinet  Ministers,  to  Ambas- 
sadors, to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif.  Before  1789,  and  during  the  first  Empire,  Ministers 
were  addressed  as  Monseigneur. 
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to  try  his  hand  at  reforms,  in  which  case  it  will  be  only  natural  that  he 
should  begin  by  sending  you  and  me  about  our  business.  Trust  an  old 
journalist  for  not  keeping  more  of  his  chers  confreres  about  him  than  he 
can  possibly  help.  I  remember,  seven  years  ago,  when  I  was  only 
eighteen,  hearing  Camion  say  that  governments  were  all  bosh,  and  that 
the  only  great  man  in  history  was  Robespierre.  Seven  years  only,  and 
now  what  a  change  !  To-morrow,  you'll  see,  this  ex-republican  will  make 
us  a  speech  about  the  infallibility  of  imperial  dynasties,  and  next  week  he 
will  give  us  both  the  sack  for  holding  demagogic  opinions.  Eheii !  fugaces, 
Postume,  Post-nine,  labuntur  anni !  Good-night  again." 

IV. 

Ten  days  glided  by  and  a  part  of  Claude  Persil's  prediction  was  realized. 
M.  Camion  made  us  the  speech  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty,  and  he  began  a  few  reforms,  such  as  ordering  the  passages  to  be 
better  swept,  and  the  windows  in  the  offices  to  be  better  cleaned ;  but  here 
his  zeal  for  reform  stopped,  and  beyond  an  occasional  passing  nod  at 
Persil  and  me,  he  took  no  more  notice  of  us  than  if  we  were  wooden  stools. 

"That  man  routs  all  my  preconceived  notions,"  muttered  Persil, 
nibbling  pensively  at  his  quill.  "  If  old  Bousse  had  known  that  we  were 
a  pair  of  '  reds,'  and  that  we  spent  our  six  office  hours  writing  subversive 
articles,  he  would  have  had  a  policeman  called  up  to  turn  us  out  by  the 
neck.  Camion  knows  it,  however, — or  suspects  it  shrewdly — and  says 
nothing.  Allah  achbar !  Allah  is  great.  But  I  confess  I  don't  under- 
stand it." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  one  of  the  messengers  entered. 

"  M.  Brune,"  he  said,  "  his  Excellency  desires  to  see  you." 

"  Hallo,"  muttered  Persil,  with  an  uneasy  laugh,  "  I've  been  singing 
before  we're  out  of  the  wood.  Friend  Louis,  adest  liora — the  hour  has 
come,  and  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it.  You're  going  to  be  asked  very 
politely  to  choose  between  serving  the  Government  and  serving  your 
editors.  If  you  answer  that  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  serve  the  two 
together,  you  will  be  requested  to  fill  up  a  blank  form  of  resignation,  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  cashier  to  receive  your  arrears.  After  you  it  will  be  my 
turn,  and  then  we  shall  all  defile  in  succession.  Whilst  you're  gone  I 

shall  pack  up  my  papers  and  yours  too,  to  save  time Take  it 

coolly." 

I  made  no  answer,  because  there  was  none  to  make.  I  nodded  re- 
signedly to  Persil,  and  followed  the  messenger  in  silence. 

"  Fine  day,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

"  Yes,  very.  By  the  way — ahem — was  his  Excellency  in  a  good 
humour  ?  " 

"  Perfect  good  humour,  sir;  but  he  always  is.  I  never  saw  a  gentle- 
man so  even-minded." 
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I  reflected  that  his  Excellency  might  be  joyous  from  thinking  that  if 
he  dismissed  a  dozen  clerks  that  morning  he  would  have  twelve  posts  of 
emolument  to  distribute  to  his  kinsmen,  and  I  was  not  cheered  by  the 
thought. 

We  climbed  up  a  carpeted  staircase,  and  reached  a  red  baize-covered 
door.  The  messenger  threw  it  open,  and  knocked  at  another  inside. 
"  Come  in  !  "  cried  a  voice.  "  M.  Louis  Brune,"  announced  the  messenger, 
standing  aside  to  let  me  pass,  and  the  same  moment  I  was  alone  with  his 
Excellency. 

"  How  do  you  do,  M.  Brune  ?  "  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I've 
sent  for  you  to  have  half  an  hour's  talk.  Take  a  chair  and  sit  down.  No, 
not  there  ;  here,  close  to  the  fire. '  That's  it.  I  hope  I've  not  disturbed 
you.  Were  you  busy  ?  " 

I  stammered  something,  and  reddened  so  confusedly  that  M.  Camion 
waived  the  subject,  and  continued  amiably:  "  I  should  have  asked  you  to 
come  before,  but  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  that  I've  scarce  had  a 
moment's  time.  How  have  you  been  getting  on  of  late  ?  Do  you  still 
write  for  M.  Toupil  and  M.  Gloupesou  ?  " 

Now  for  the  crisis,  I  thought,  and  I  rejoined,  in  a  pleading  tone, — 
"  Your  Excellency,  I  should  really  not  write  if  I  could  manage  without, 
but  the  salary  which  Government  gives  us  is  quite  insufficient  to " 

"  To  dress  you  in  white  waistcoats,  patent-leather  boots,  and  blue 
frock-coats,"  laughed  the  Minister,  with  an  arch  nod  at  my  attire.  "  Yes, 
I  know  it  is ;  but,  after  all,  M.  Brune,  you  and  the  Government  may  cry 
quits,  for  if  you  young  gentlemen  downstairs  are  badly  paid,  you  take  care 
to  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  so  that  the  balance  is  even.  My  own  idea 
has  always  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  clerks  by  two- thirds,  and  to 
multiply  the  salaries  of  the  remainder  by  three,  but  I  seem  to  be  the  only 
Minister  of  my  opinion.  However,  that  is  beside  the  question.  I've  sent 
to  ask  you  if  you  will  be  my  private  secretary  ?...." 

This  time  I  stood  upright  from  astonishment,  half  thinking  the  ex- 
journalist  was  hoaxing  me.  M.  Camion  continued,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  my  vagaries  : — 

"  The  salary  would  be  12,000  francs ;  you  would  have  your  rooms 
here  ;  breakfast  and  dinner  would  cost  you  nothing.  I  don't  know  how 
much  you  earn  by  writing,  so  that  I  can't  judge  whether  this  is  worth  your 
acceptance.  But  there  are  several  advantages  attached  to  the  place.  To 
begin  with,  you  will  have  opportunities  for  making  the  acquaintance  of 
many  people  who  may  be  useful  to  you  in  after  life  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  your  prospects  of  advancement  will  be  bettered.  As  it  is,  you  may 
have  to  wait  a  considerable  number  of  years  before  you  obtain  a  good  place 
by  seniority.  As  the  private  secretary  of  a  Minister,  however,  you  will  have 
stolen  a  march  on  jour  friends  downstairs.  When  I  go  out  of  office,  or 
when  you  leave  me,  I  can  get  you  appointed  sub-prefect,  or  something 
equivalent  off-hand,  and  nobody  would  think  of  questioning  your  right  to 
be  so  appointed." 
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I  continued  to  stare  at  iny  chief  in  a  purposeless  sort  of  way,  fumbling 
at  my  watch-chain,  and  rubbing  my  eyes  furtively  every  now  and  then  to 
make  sure  I  was  awake. 

II  As  you  may  like  to  know,"  he  went  on  in  his  calm  voice,  "  why  I 
have  offered  you  this  place  in  such  a  point-blank  fashion,  I  will  tell  you 
candidly  that  I  flatter,  myself  I  am  a  physiognomist,  and  I  like  your  face. 
You  have  a  straightforward  look  that  pleases  me,  and  I  never  remember  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  features.     I  have  a"  host  of  friends 
and  cousins  who  have  asked  me  for  this  place  ;  but  I  am  not  fond  of 
people  who  ask.     Besides,  none  of  my  friends  and  cousins  seem  cut  out 
for  the  work  I  want.     There   are  three  things  I  require, — cheerfulness, 
willingness,  and  discretion ;  and  I  think  you  can  give  them  me.    What  do 
you  say?  " 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  say, — to  thank  him  and  to  accept,  which 
I  did.  I  added  something  about  the  honour  I  felt,  and  the  gratitude  I 
should  always  entertain.  But  he  cut  this  short  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  I  am  glad  you  accept,"  he  observed.  "  But  don't  begin  to  vow 
gratitude  for  a  present  of  which  you  don't  yet  know  the  value.  Maybe, 
this  day  week  you'll  wish  I  had  been  at  Jericho  before  giving  you  such  a 
post." 

"No,  your  Excellency!"  I  exclaimed,  earnestly.  "For  under  any 
circumstances  I  should  still  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  your  inten- 
tions." 

"And  there  you  would  be  wrong  again,"  said  he,  quietly;  "  for  I 
have  consulted  my  own  convenience,  not  yours.  When  you  get  to  be  my 
age,  you  will  learn  that  men  never  act  but  from  selfish  motives,  and  that 
all  men  are  alike  in  this  respect.  But  enough  of  this.  When  shall  you  be 
ready  to  begin  your  duties  ?  " 

"  At  once." 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  at  once  ?  " 

"  Now,  at  this  very  moment." 

"  Well  done !  That's  what  I  like.  My  cousins  and  friends  afore- 
mentioned would  have  asked  me  for  three  days  to  pack  up  their  boxes, 
and  three  more  after  that  to  make  arrangements ;  meanwhile,  I  should 
have  been  without  a  secretary.  Yours  is  the  right  answer,  and  I  shall 
take  you  at  }*our  word.  There  on  yonder  table  you  will  find  twenty-three 
letters  from  people  who  have  written  to  ask  for  favours ;  you  will  find 
also  the  model  of  a  letter  in  reply.  The  same  letter  will  do  for  the 
twenty- three.  I  express  my  regret,  &c.,  and  declare  myself  their 
obedient  servant.  On  the  other  table  there  are  thirty-seven  other  letters 
from  people  who  have  been  aggrieved,  and  pray  for  redress.  Same 
answer  as  before, — merely  adding  that,  after  impartial  investigation,  facts 
seem  perfectly  established  ;  reversal  of  decision  impossible  ;  regrets,  &c.  ; 
and  obedient  servant.  You  must  write  these  replies,  and  have  them  des- 
patched by  this  evening's  post.  It's  a  question  of  two  hours'  work, — no 
more.  After  that  you'll  go  home  and  dress,  and  come  here  to  dinner. 
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You'll  give  orders,  too,  to  have  all  your  luggage  sent  to  your  rooms  here, 
and  from  this  moment  you  may  consider  yourself  one  of  the  fixtures  of  this 
establishment." 

So  saying,  M.  Camion  took  up  a  formidable  bundle  of  despatches  and 
rang  for  his  two  official  secretaries,  whilst  I  withdrew  to  write  the  three- 
and -twenty  letters  to  the  people  who  wanted  favours  and  the  seven- and- 
thirty  to  those  who  wanted  redress. 


If  I  rejoiced  greatly  at  finding  myself  of  a  sudden  the  secretary  of  a 
powerful  Minister,  it  was  not  so  much  from  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
I  was  on  the  fair  road  to  fortune,  nor  from  the  gratification  of  living  in  a 
sumptuous  residence,  guarded  by  sentinels  who  paced  vigilantly  under  my 
windows  whilst  I  slumbered,  and  saluted  me  deferentially  when  I  walked 
abroad ;  but  I  was  proud  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  a  man  upon  whom 
every  eye  in  the  country  was  bent.  When  people  saw  me  they  nudged 
each  other  and  said,  "That young  fellow  is  Camion's  private  secretary," 
and  I  felt  as  though  a  cubit  had  been  added  to  my  stature.  I  entertained, 
moreover,  a  kind  of  affection  for  my  new  master,  albeit  his  inveterate 
scepticism  and  his  total  disbelief  in  anything  like  disinterestedness,  con- 
sistency, or  patriotism,  often  disconcerted  me.  From  the  very  first  day  he 
admitted  me  to  a  view  of  his  thoughts  and  showed  himself  to  me  as  he 
really  was.  At  first  I  was  astounded  by  what  I  considered  his  total  want 
of  principle,  for  he  talked  about  men,  and  the  art  of  ruling  them,  in  a  way 
that  made  one's  hair  stand.  But  I  gradually  discovered  that  he  was  more 
lenient  in  practice  than  in  theory,  and  that  his  unbounded  contempt  for 
men  made  him  disdain  to  oppress  them.  Every  morning  it  was  my  business 
to  read  him  the  papers,  that  is,  all  the  passages  in  them  which  concerned 
him.  His  former  allies,  the  Republicans,  were  very  bitter,  and  attacked 
him  with  never-ceasing  spite.  "  Let  them  attack  !  "  he  used  to  cry,  care- 
lessly. "If  they  think  I'm  going  to  enrich  them  and  make  martyrs  of 
them  by  prosecutions  they  are  mistaken."  When  he  had  been  vilified 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  violence,  he  sometimes  gave  himself  the  pleasure 
of  sending  an  invitation  to  dinner  to  the  writer  of  the  article.  Five  times 
out  of  six  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he  used  to  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  laugh.  I  could  see,  however,  that  in  spite  of  his  apparent  indifference 
there  were  moments  when  he  seemed  harassed  by  doubts  as  to  the  security 
of  his  position.  At  such  times  he  would  spring  up  suddenly,  look  at  me 
in  the  face  and  say, 

"  Under  such  and  such  circumstances  what  should  yon  do,  Brune  ?  " 

"  You  want  my  opinion  ?  "  I  once  asked,  astonished. 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined.  "  From  thinking  too  intently  over  his  own  affairs 
a  man's  brain  often  gets  muddled,  and  in  such  moments  he  needs  the 
advice  of  a  fresh,  active  mind.  Suppose,  if  you  can,  that  you  are  talking 
politics  with  your  friend  Persil,  down  below,  and  that  you  hear  I  have 
tlone  this  or  that,  or  stand  in  such  and  such  a  position,  what  should  you 
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say  ?  You  would  exclaim,  '  If  I  were  Camion  I  should  have  done  so  and 
so ;  '  that's  what  I  want  you  to  do  now.  Come,  young  man,  speak  out. 
In  you  I  am  consulting  public  opinion ;  only  be  candid,  please,  for  other- 
wise it  would  be  like  consulting  an  echo." 

I  was  always  candid,  and  he  seemed  to  like  my  answers,  though  they 
seldom  tallied  with  his  own  opinions.  "You  and  I,"  said  he,  "look  at 
humanity  from  opposite  ends  of  the  telescope ;  you  through  the  thin  end, 
I  through  the  thick  one.  You  see  men  larger  than  they  are,  you  invest 
them  with  qualities  they  don't  possess  :  to  me  they  all  seem  pigmies. 
Doubtless  we  are  both  in  the  wrong,  but  I  incline  to  think  I  am  nearer  the 
truth  than  yon." 

The  number  of  petitions  he  received  was  something  amazing ;  and  I 
seize  this  occasion  for  informing  people  who  petition  Cabinet  Ministers 
that  they  might  really  employ  their  foolscap  to  better  purpose.  M.  Camion 
had  the  petitions  read  to  him  whilst  he  was  taking  his  chocolate  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  When  he  had  listened  to  twenty  lines,  he  invariably 
said,  "That  will  do,  throw  it  down;  pass  on  to  another."  The  only 
occasion  on  which  I  ever  knew  him  depart  from  this  rule  was  in  the  care 
of  a  man  who  wrote  briefly  as  follows  : — - 

"  SIB, — I  was  wronged  thirty-five  years  ago  by  one  of  your  predecessors, 
and  I  have  appealed  to  every  succeeding  Minister  since — heaven  knows 
how  many  ! — for  redress,  without  obtaining  it.  My  wife  tells  me  that  I 
shall  be  more  fortunate  with  you.  I  don't  believe  it ;  for  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  all  Ministers  are  equally  civil  and  equally  deaf.  But 
as  my  wife  insists,  I  send  this  letter,  and  beg  that  you  will  kindly  take  no 
notice  of  it. 

"  Your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

"  JEAN  COTJRTAUD, 

"  (formerly  Government  clerk,  now— thanks  to  grievance 
aforesaid — tavern  waiter,  No.  393,  Rue  St.  Denis.)" 

"  Look  out  for  that  man's  affair  amongst  the  office-papers,"  said 
M.  Camion,  "  and  bring  all  you  can  find  about  him  to  me."  The  case 
happened  to  be  one  of  real  hardship.  M.  Camion  reinstated  the  man,  pro- 
moted him,  and  caused  two  thousand  pounds  compensation  to  be  given 
him  out  of  the  public  funds.  This,  I  repeat,  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  M.  Camion  did  not  consign  a  petition  to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

When  he  had  been  three  months  in  office,  and  had  thoroughly  settled 
down  to  his  work,  he  proved— what  many  had  doubted — that  he  was  born 
for  commandment,  and  he  took  the  lead  of  the  Ministry  as  naturally  as 
though  his  title  had  been  Grand  Vizier  or  Prime  Minister.  Still,  although 
he  seemed  to  prosper,  his  anxiety  and  fits  of  pensiveness  increased.  The 
Corps  Legislatif  was  going  to  open  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  prospect  of 
meeting  that  assembly  appeared  to  make  him  uneasy.  The  public  were 
looking  forward  expectantly  to  his  d?but  at  the  Tribune  ;  for  although  he 
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had  sat  in  the  House  he  had  not  often  made  speeches  there  ;  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  debater  had  therefore  yet  to  be  established. 

One  evening,  returning  very  late  from  a  Cabinet  Council  at  the 
Tuileries,  he  threw  himself. in  a  chair  with  his  gold-laced  coat  on,  and 
exclaimed,  with  stifled  rage,  "  Brune,  do  you  know  who  is  the  real  head 
and  mainspring  of  this  Cabinet  ?  " 

"  I  never  doubted  it  was  you,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Well,  you're  wrong ;  it's  M.  Bousse  or  the  Due  de  Tripoteux, 
whichever  you  please." 

"  M.  Bousse  !  " 

"  Yes,  the  very  man.  You  think  him  a  simpleton,  so  did  I,  and  that's 
been  my  mistake  ;  I've  set  my  foot  in  a  trap." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  M.  Camion  rose  and  paced  the  room 
excitedly,  pulling  off  his  white  gloves  and  stopping  at  last  to  take  a 
survey  of  himself  in  the  glass.  He  had  never  looked  handsomer ;  but 
I  had  never  seen  such  an  expression  of  mortification  on  his  face. 

"  Only  to  think,"  he  cried,  with  a  dry  laugh,  "  that  that  old  fellow 
should  have  fooled  me,  and  fooled  me  so  completely  too  !  Egad  !  there's 
nothing  for  it.  I  see  I'm  done  for.  I  shall  have  to  throw  up  my  seals 
and  begin  the  fight  again.  Do  you  know  why  M.  Bousse  left  the 
Ministry  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  me  abruptly. 

"  I  never  understood  why ;  but  I  supposed  it  was  because  he  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  reform,  and  was  afraid  that  the  majority  in  the  House 
might  escape  him.  He  preferred  resigning  to  being  turned  out." 

"  That  was  my  opinion,"  muttered  M.  Camion.  "  I  said  to  myself, 
*  There's  an  old  fox  who  sees  that  his  day  has  gone  by.  He  has  with- 
stood reform  so  long  that  he  feels  he  cannot  with  any  decency  yield  for 
the  mere  sake  of  keeping  his  place.  Besides,  he  probably  guesses  that 
even  if  he  gave  in  he  could  only  last  out  a  few  months  longer ;  for  he 
would  lose  all  prestige,  and  be  turned  over  without  difficulty.'  Well,  it 
seems  I've  been  reckoning  without  my  host,  for  M.  Bousse's  onty  reason 
for  withdrawing  was  to  smash  me  and  get  me  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

( 'Yes,  M.  Bousse  did  me  the  honour  of  being  afraid  of  ine.  He 
thought  that  I  was  the  only  man  who  stood  between  him  and  a  perpetual 
lease  of  power.  He  knew  that  I  was  ambitious,  knew  that  I  hated  him, 
knew  that  I  plotted  against  him.  He  saw  too,  that  I  had  all  the  trumps 
in  my  hand,  and  that  if  I  only  played  with  ordinary  cleverness  his  game 
was  hopelessly  lost.  My  own  game,  mark,  was  childishly  simple  :  I  had 
only  to  wait ;  the  reform  question  was  becoming  every  day  more  urgent. 
If  M.  Bousse  resisted,  his  unpopularity  must  eventually  have  overwhelmed 
him ;  if  he  gave  in,  his  prestige,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  gone,  and  he 
must  inevitably  have  been  dismissed.  I,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  only  got 
to  work  my  influence  at  court  and  to  angle  for  popularity  by  joining  the 
moderate  Liberals.  The  result  would  have  been  that  on  the  day  when 
M.  Bousse  tumbled  down  in  ruins,  I  should  have  been  his  natural 
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successor,  and  should  have  stepped  into  office  without  a  rival,  being 
supported  by  the  court  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  most  sensible  fraction 
of  the  nation  on  the  other.  Barring  accidents,  I  might  have  kept  my  seat 
twenty  years  like  my  predecessor,  and  ruled  in  peace  and  quietness." 

"  But  how  has  M.  Bousse's  resignation  prevented  this  ?  " 

"  By  bringing  me  to  take  office  before  I  was  ripe  for  it.  Kemember, 
young  man,  that  the  one  secret  of  success  in  life  is  to  watch  the  tide  and 
to  put  out  your  ship  only  at  the  right  moment.  I  put  out  mine  too  soon. 
I  had  influence  enough  at  court,  but  I  had  no  popularity ;  that  is,  no  hold 
on  the  nation,  and  I  am  like  the  man  whose  house  was  on  the  quicksand. 
Next  month,  when  our  Corps  Legislatif  meets,  I  shall  be  asked  for  the 
promised  reforms,  and  I  shall  have  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  some  kind.  If  I 
suggest  a  really  liberal  one,  down  goes  my  influence  on  the  court  side ; 
I  shall  most  likely  be  cut  adrift  at  once ;  and  as  the  public  mistrust  me,  I 
shall  find  no  sympathy  in  that  quarter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  carry  down 
a  half-and-half  bill  purporting  to  give  a  good  deal,  and  giving  virtually 
nothing,  I  shall  attach  my  name  to  an  unpopular  and  ridiculous  measure  ; 
which  will  be  like  tying  a  millstone  round  my  neck.  I  'shall  be  stamped 
henceforth  as  a  shilly-shallying  hesitator.  I,  who  hate  half  measures,  and 
hold  that  a  man  should  either  give  freely  or  refuse  firmly  !  A  pretty 
prospect  truly ;  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  resignation." 

"  But  cannot  you  by  any  possibility  bring  in  a  bill  to  satisfy  both  the 
court  and  the  nation  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  might  if  I  were  popular  with  both  ;  but,  as  it  is,  any  measure  I 
submit  to  the  House  will  be  received  with  suspicion,  and  be  laughed  at 
altogether,  unless  it  is  honest  and  complete.  You  may  play  any  tricks 
with  people  who  believe  in  you  ;  you  may  palm  off  upon  them  spurious 
bills  for  genuine,  half  measures  for  whole  ones,  but  you  can't  do  this  with 
men  who  are  on  the  look-out." 

"  But,  your  Excellency,"  I  insinuated,  "  I  do  not  see  how  all  this  is  to 
benefit  M.  Bousse." 

"  Why,  by  enabling  him  to  oppose  my  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
liberal  enough.  That's  the  game  he  intends  to  play ;  it  will  make  him 
popular  and  send  him  sailing  into  the  Cabinet  again  spite  of  me  and 
everybody  else." 

"  Yes,  but  how  about  his  prestige  ?  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  he  could  not  decently  stand  up  for  reform  after  having  withstood  it 
so  long." 

"My  poor  Brune  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Camion,  "have  you  yet  to  learn 
that  in  our  country  a  statesman  is  only  unpopular  so  long  as  he  is  in 
power,  and  that  once  in  opposition  he  becomes  an*idol.  If  M.  Bousse 
chose  to  declare  to-morrow  that  he  was  a  Radical,  and  had  always  been  so, 
people  would  forget  his  twenty  years  in  office  and  see  in  him  only  a  man 
who  was  putting  his  immense  influence  at  their  service.  I  am  no  match 
for  him  as  we  stand  at  present.  My  only  chance  is  to  throw  down  my 
portfolio  with  as  much  noise  as  possible  ;  to  sing  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice 
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that  I  will  not  pass  such  an  illusive  measure  as  that  which  the  court 
proposes  ;  to  quarrel  with  the  court,  to  make  myself  factious  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  to  frighten  Emperor,  Empress,  and  the  whole  family.  By  these 
means  I  shall,  perhaps,  succeed  in  placing  myself  as  I  stood  before  ;  the 
nation  will  praise  my  disinterestedness,  and  the  court  will  kootoo  to  me 
from  sheer  terror.  To  do  all  this,  however,  I  must  first  resign,  and  good- 
ness knows  whether,  even  if  everything  turns  out  well,  I  shall  ever  have 
again  the  same  chance  as  I  had  a  few  months  ago  !  " 

So  saying,  M.  Camion  silently  stripped  himself  of  his  ministerial  coat, 
still  bran-new  and  glistening,  and  laid  it  on  the  sofa.  "  When  shall  I 
wear  you  again,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  he,  musingly  ;  after  which  he  unbuckled 
his  sword,  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  sat  down  at  his 
desk  to  write.  He  was  slightly  pale,  but  the  look  of  mortification  had  left 
him,  and  he  seemed  almost  unconcerned. 

"  You  are  a  little  young  to  be  a  sub-prefect,  Brune,"  he  said,  with  a 
flitting  smile  ;  "  but  no  matter  :  there  are  three  posts  vacant,  Arteux, 
Gency,  and  Boisfeuille.  Which  will  you  have  ?  " 

"But  your  Excellency  is  not  really  in  earnest?"  I*  stammered. 
"  You  are  not  going  to  resign  ?  "  And  I  felt  something  very  like  emotion 
creeping  over  me. 

He  looked  at  me  attentively  for  a  moment  —  it  was  less  than  a  single 
second  —  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  knew  him,  I  thought  his  glance 
moistened. 

Next  morning  he  was  no  longer  Minister,  and  I  was  sub-prefect. 


VI. 

The  successor  of  M.  Ernest  Camion  has  not  yet  been  appointed  ;  but 
the  general  opinion  is  that,  after  an  interim,  which  will  be  filled  by  his 
Excellency  M.  le  Due  de  Vermoulue,  the  seals  will  -again  be  intrusted  to 
that  patriotic  statesman  who  recently  declared  at  a  public  dinner  that  the 
one  ambition  of  his  life  had  been  to  take  rank  as  a  humble  pioneer  of  the 
liberal  party,  and  that  on  the  day  of  his  death  the  words  "  liberty  "and 
"  people's  rights  "  would  be  found  engraved  on  his  heart.  I  mean,  of 
course,  to  M.  le  Due  de  Tripoteux,  better  known  as  M.  Bousse. 
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I. 

MONSIEUR  KENAN  sums  up  his  recent  interesting  volume  on  St.  Paul  by 
saying  :— -"  After  having  been  for  three  hundred  years,  thanks  to  Protestan- 
tism, the  Christian  doctor  par  excellence,  Paul  is  now  coming  to  an  end  of 
his  reign."  All  through  his  book  Monsieur  Eenan  is  possessed  with  a 
sense  of  this  close  relationship  between  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism. 
Protestantism  has  made  Paul,  he  says  ;  Pauline  doctrine  is  identified  with 
Protestant  doctrine ;  Paul  is  a  Protestant  doctor,  and  the  counterpart  of 
Luther.  Monsieur  Benan  has  a  strong  distaste  for  Protestantism,  and 
this  distaste  extends  itself,  therefore,  to  the  Protestant  -  Paul.  The  reign 
of  this  Prote*stant  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  and  such  a  consummation 
evidently  has  Monsieur  Kenan's  approval. 

St.  Paul  is  now  coming  to  an  end  of  his  reign.  Precisely  the  contrary, 
I  venture  to  think,  is  the  judgment  to  which  a  true  criticism  of  men  and  of 
things  leads  us.  The  Protestantism  which  has  so  used  and  abused  St.  Paul 
is  coming  to  an  end ;  its  organizations,  strong  and  active  as  they  look, 
are  touched  with  the  finger  of  death ;  its  fundamental  ideas,  sounding 
forth  still  every  week  from  thousands  of  pulpits,  have  in  them  no 
significance  and  no  power  for  the  progressive  thought  of  humanity.  But 
the  reign  of  the  real  St.  Paul  is  only  beginning ;  his  fundamental  ideas, 
disengaged  from  the  elaborate  misconceptions  with  which  Protestantism 
has  overlaid  them,  will  have  an  influence  in  the  future  greater  than 
any  which  they  have  yet  had — an  influence  proportioned  to  their  corre- 
spondence with  a  number  of  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  facts  of 
human  nature  itself. 

Elsewhere  I  have  pointed  out  how,  for  us  in  this  country,  Puritanism 
is  the  strong  and  special  representative  of  Protestantism.  The  Church  of 
England  existed  before  Protestantism,  and  contains  much  besides  Protes- 
tantism ;  remove  the  schemes  of  doctrine,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  which 
for  Protestantism,  merely  as  such,  make  the  very  substance  of  its  religion, 
and  all  which  is  most  valuable  in  the  Church  of  England  would  still  remain. 
These  schemes,  or  the  ideas  out  of  which  they  spring,  show  themselves  in 
the  Prayer  Book  ;  but  they  are  not  what  gives  the  Prayer  Book  its  import- 
ance and  value.  But  Puritanism  exists  for  the  sake  of  these  schemes  ;  its 
organizations  are  inventions  for  enforcing  them  more  purely  and  thoroughly. 
Questions  of  discipline  and  ceremonies  have  always  been  admitted  to  be  in 
themselves  secondary ;  it  is  because  that  conception  of  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  which  Puritanism  has  formed  for  itself  appears  to  Puritanism  superla- 
tively true  and  precious,  that  Independents  and  Baptists  and  Methodists  in 
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England,  and  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  have  been  impelled  to  con- 
stitute for  inculcating  it  a  church  -  order  where  it  might  be  less 
swamped  by  the  additions  and  ceremonies  of  men,  might  be  more  simply 
and  effectively  enounced,  and  might  stand  more  absolute  and  central, 
than  in  the  church-order  of  Anglicans  or  Roman  Catholics.  Of  that 
conception  the  cardinal  points  are  fixed  by  the  terms  election  and  justifi- 
cation. These  terms  come  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  scheme 
which  Puritanism  has  constructed  with  them  professes  to  be  St.  Paul's 
scheme.  The  same  scheme,  or  something  very  like  it,  has  been,  and  still 
is,  embraced  by  many  adherents  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  ; 
but  these  Churches  rest  their  claims  to  men's  interest  and  attachment 
not  on  the  possession  of  such  a  scheme,  but  on  other  grounds  with  which 
we  have  for  the  present  nothing  to  do.  Puritanism's  veiy  reason  for 
existing  depends  on  the  worth  of  this  its  vital  conception,  derived  from 
St.  Paul's  writings ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  St.  Paul  is  a  Protestant 
doctor  whose  reign  is  ending,  a  Puritan,  keen,  pugnacious,  and  shutting 
up  religion  of  the  heart  into  theories  of  the  brain  about  election  and 
justification,  we  in  England,  at  any  rate,  can  best  try  the  assertion  by 
fixing  our  eyes  on  our  own  Puritans,  and  comparing  their  doctrine  and 
their  hold  on  vital  truth  with  St.  Paul's. 

This  we  propose  now  to  do,  and,  indeed,  to  do  it  will  only  be  to 
complete  what  we  have  already  begun.  For  already,  when  we  were 
speaking  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,*  we  were  led  to  remark  how  the 
over-Hebraizing  of  Puritanism,  and  its  want  of  a  wide  culture,  do  so 
narrow  its  range  and  impair  its  vision  that  even  the  documents  which  it 
thinks  all- sufficient,  and  to  the  study  of  which  it  exclusively  rivets  itself, 
it  does  not  rightly  understand,  but  is  apt  to  make  of  them  something 
quite  different  from  what  they  really  are.  In  short,  no  man,  we  said, 
who  knows  nothing  else,  knows  even  his  Bible.  And  we  showed  how 
readers  of  the  Bible  attached  to  essential  words  andr  ideas  of  the  Bibb 
a  sense  which  was  not  the  writer's  ;  and  in  particular  how  this  had 
happened  with  regard  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  resurrection.  Let  us 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  going  further  in  the  same  road  ;  and 
instead  of  lightly  disparaging  the  great  name  of  St.  Paul,  let  us  see  if  the 
needful  thing  is  not  rather  to  rescue  St.  Paul  and  the  Bible  from  the 
perversions  of  them  by  mistaken  men. 

So  long  as  the  well-known  habit,  on  which  we  have  so  often  enlarged, 
prevails  amongst  our  countrymen,  of  holding  mechanically  their  ideas 
themselves,  but  making  it  their  chief  aim  to  work  with  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  organizations  which  profess  those  ideas,  English  Puritanism 
is  not  likely  to  make  such  a  return  upon  its  own  thoughts,  and  upon  the 
elements  of  its  being,  as  to  accomplish  for  itself  an  operation  of  the  kind 
needed  ;  though  it  has  men  whose  natural  faculties,  were  they  but  free  to 
use  them,  would  undoubtedly  prove  equal  to  the  task.  The  same  habit 

*  See  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  176. 
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prevents  our  Puritans  from  being  reached  by  philosophical  works,  which 
exist  in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  which  Monsieur  Reuss's  history  of  the 
growth  of  Christian  theology  is  an  admirable  specimen, — works  where 
the  entire  scheme  of  Pauline  doctrine  is  laid  out  with  careful  research 
and  impartial  accuracy.  To  give  effect  to  the  predominant  points  in  Paul's 
teaching,  and  to  exhibit  these  in  so  plain  and  popular  a  manner  as  to  invite 
and  almost  compel  all  men's  comprehension,  is  not  the  design  of  such  works ; 
and  only  by  writings  with  'this  design  in  view  will  English  Puritanism  be 
reached.  Our  one  qualification  for  the  business  in  hand  lies  in  that 
belief  of  ours,  so  much  contested  by  our  countrymen,  of  the  primary 
needfulness  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  and  of  the  greater 
importance  of  ideas  than  of  the  machinery  which  exists  for  them.  If 
by  means  of  letting  our  consciousness  play  upon  them  freely,  and  by 
following  the  methods  of  studying  and  judging  thence  generated,  we 
are  shown  that  we  ought  in  real  truth  neither  to  abase  St.  Paul  and 
Puritanism  together,  as  Monsieur  Benan  does,  nor  to  abase  St.  Paul 
but  exalt  Puritanism,  nor  yet  to  exalt  both  Puritanism  and  St.  Paul 
together,  but  rather  to  abase  Puritanism  and  exalt  St.  Paul,  then  we 
cannot  but  think  that  even  for  Puritanism  itself,  also,  it  will  be  the 
best,  however  unpalatable,  to  be  shown  this.  Puritanism  certainly 
wishes  well  to  St.  Paul ;  it  cannot  wish  to  compromise  him  by  an  unin- 
telligent adhesion  to  him  and  a  blind  adoption  of  his  words,  instead 
of  being  a  true  child  to  him.  Yet  this  is  what  it  has  really  done. 
What  in  St.  Paul  is  secondary  and  subordinate,  Puritanism  has  made 
primary  and  essential  ;  what  in  St.  Paul  is  figure  and  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  feeling,  Puritanism  has  transported  into  the  sphere  of 
intellect  and  made  formula.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  with  St.  Paul 
primary,  Puritanism  has  treated  as  subordinate :  and  what  is  with  him 
thesis,  and  belonging  (so  far  as  anything  in  religion  can  properly  be 
said  thus  to  belong)  to  the  sphere  of  intellect,  Puritanism  has  made 
image  and  figure. 

And  first  let  us  premise  what  we  mean  in  this  matter  by  primary  and 
secondary,  essential  and  subordinate.  We  mean,  so  far  as  the  apostle  is 
concerned,  a  greater  or  less  approach  to  what  really  characterizes  him  and 
gives  his  teaching  its  originality  and  power.  We  mean,  so  far  as  truth  is 
concerned,  a  greater  or  less  agreement  with  facts  which  can  be  verified,  and 
a  greater  or  less  power  of  explaining  them.  What  essentially  characterizes 
a  religious  teacher,  and  gives  him  his  permanent  worth  and  vitality,  is, 
after  all,  just  the  scientific  value  of  his  teaching,  its  correspondence  with 
important  facts,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  them.  Never  was  the  truth  of 
this  so  apparent  as  now.  The  scientific  sense  in  man  never  asserted  its 
claims  so  strongly ;  the  propensity  of  religion  to  neglect  those  claims, 
and  the  peril  and  loss  to  it  from  neglecting  them,  never  were  so  manifest. 
The  licence  of  affirmation  about  God  and  his  proceedings,  in  which  the 
religious  world  indulge,  is  more  and  more  met  by  the  demand  for  verifi- 
cation. When  Calvinism  tells  us,  "  It  is  agreed  between  God  and  the 
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Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  surety  for  the  redeemed,  as 
parties-contractors,  that  the  sins  of  the  redeemed  should  be  imputed 
to  innocent  Christ,  and  he  both  condemned  and  put  to  death  for  them, 
upon  this  very  condition,  that  whosoever  heartily  consents  unto  the 
covenant  of  reconciliation  offered  through  Christ,  shall,  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  his  obedience  unto  them,  be  justified  and  holden  righteous  before 
God ; " — when  Calvinism  tells  us  this,  is  it  not  talking  about  God  just  as 
if  he  was  a  man  in  the  next  street,  whose  proceedings  Calvinism  inti- 
mately knew  and  could  give  account  of,  could  verify  that  account  at  any 
moment,  and  enable  us  to  verify  it  also  ?  It  is  true,  when  the  scientific 
sense  in  us,  the  sense  which  seeks  exact  knowledge,  calls  for  that  verifica- 
tion, Calvinism  refers  us  to  St.  Paul,  from  whom  it  professes  to  have 
got  this  history  of  what  it  calls  "  the  covenant  of  redemption."  But 
this  is  only  pushing  the  difficulty  a  stage  further  back.  For  if  it  is 
St.  Paul,  and  not  Calvinism,  that  professes  this  exact  acquaintance  with 
God  and  his  doings,  the  scientific  sense  calls  upon  St.  Paul  to  produce  the 
facts  by  which  he  verifies  what  he  says  ;  and  if  he  cannot  produce  them, 
then  it  treats  both  St.  Paul's  assertion,  and  Calvinism's  assertion  after, 
him,  as  of  no  real  consequence. 

No  one  will  deny  that  such  is  the  behaviour  of  science  towards  religion 
in  our  day,  though  many  may  deplore  it.  And  it  is  not  that  the  scientific 
sense  in  us  denies  the  rights  of  the  poetic  sense,  which  employs  a  figured 
and  imaginative  language.  But  the  language  we  have  just  been  quoting  is 
not  figurative  and  poetic  language,  it  is  scholastic  and  scientific  language. 
Assertions  in  scientific  language  must  stand  the  tests  of  scientific  exami- 
nation. Neither  is  it  that  the  scientific  sense  in  us  refuses  to  admit 
willingly  and  reverently  the  name  of  God,  as  a  point  in  which  the  religious 
and  the  scientific  sense  may  meet,  as  the  least  inadequate  name  for  that 
universal  order  which  the  intellect  feels  after  as  a  law,  and  the  heart  feels 
after  as  a  benefit.  "  We,  too,"  might  the  men  of  'science  with  truth  say 
to  the  men  of  religion — "we,  too,  would  gladly  say  Gcd,  if  only,  the 
moment  one  says  God,  you  would  not  pester  one  with  your  pretensions  of 
knowing  all  about  him."  That  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  and  which,  inasmuch  as  our  idea  of 
real  welfare  resolves  itself  into  this  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  one's  being, 
man  rightly  deems  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and  calls  by  the  worthiest 
and  most  solemn  name  he  can,  which  is  God,  science  also  might  willingly 
own  for  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and  call  God.  But  however  much 
more  than  this  the  heart  may  with  propriety  put  into  its  language 
respecting  God,  this  is  as  much  as  science  can  with  strictness  put  there. 
Therefore,  when  the  religious  world,  following  its  bent  of  trying  to  describe 
what  it  loves,  amplifying  and  again  amplifying  its  description,  and  guard- 
ing finally  this  amplified  description  by  the  most  precise  and  rigid  terms 
it  can  find,  comes  at  last,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  the  notion  of  a  sort  of 
magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  proceeds  in  the  fashion  laid  down  in 
the  Calvinistic  thesis  we  have  quoted,  then  science  strikes  in,  remarks  the 
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difference  between  this  second  notion  and  the  notion  it  originally  admitted, 
and  demands  to  have  the  new  notion  verified,  as  the  first  can  be  verified, 
by  facts.  But  this  does  not  unsettle  the  first  notion,  or  prevent  science 
from  acknowledging  the  importance  and  the  scientific  validity  of  pro- 
positions which  are  grounded  upon  the  first  notion,  and  shed  light 
over  it. 

Nevertheless,  researches  in  this  sphere  are  now  a  good  deal  eclipsed 
in  popularity  by  researches  in  the  sphere  of  physics,  and  no  longer  have 
the  vogue  which  they  once  had.  I  have  related  how  an  eminent  physicist 
with  whose  acquaintance  I  am  honoured,  imagines  me  to  have  invented 
the  author  of  the  Sacra  Privata;  and  that  fashionable  newspaper,  the 
Morning  Post,  undertaking — as  I  seemed,  it  said,  very  anxious  about  the 
matter — to  supply  information  as  to  who  the  author  really  was,  laid  it  down 
that  he  was  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  that  his  ideas  and  writings,  to  which 
I  attached  so  much  value,  had  been  among  the  main  provocatives  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  Therefore  it  is  perhaps  expedient  to  refresh  our  memory 
as  to  these  schemes  of  doctrine,  Calvmistic  or  Arminian,  for  the  upholding 
of  which,  as  has  been  said,  British  Puritanism  exists,  before  we  proceed 
to  compare  them,  for  correspondence  with  facts  and  for  scientific  validity, 
with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Calvinism,  then,  begins  by  laying  down  that  God  from  all  eternity 
decreed  whatever  was  to  come  to  pass  in  time ;  that  by  his  decree  a 
certain  number  of  angels  and  men  are  predestinated,  out  of  God's  mere 
free  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works  in  them, 
to  everlasting  life ;  and  others  foreordained,  according  to  the  unsearch- 
able counsel  of  his  will,  whereby  he  extends  or  withholds  mercy  as  he 
pleases,  to  everlasting  death.  God  made,  however,  our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Eve,  upright  and  able  to  keep  his  law,  which  was  written  in 
their  hearts ;  at  the  same  time  entering  into  a  contract  with  them,  and 
with  their  posterity  as  represented  in  them,  by  which  they  were  assured 
of  everlasting  life  in  return  for  perfect  obedience,  and  of  everlasting  death 
if  they  should  be  disobedient.  Our  first  parents,  being  enticed  by  Satan, 
a  fallen  angel  speaking  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  broke  this  covenant  of 
works,  as  it  is  called,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  hereby  they,  and 
their  posterity  in  them  and  with  them,  became  not  only  liable  to  eternal 
death,  but  lost  also  their  natural  uprightness  and  all  ability  to  please 
God  ;  nay,  they  became  by  nature  eneinies  to  God  and  to  all  spiritual 
good,  and  inclined  only  to  evil  continually.  This,  says  Calvinism,  is  our 
original  sin ;  the  bitter  root  of  all  our  actual  transgressions,  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed. 

Yet,  though  man  has  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  rise  out  of  this 
wretched  fallen  state,  but  is  rather  disposed  to  lie  insensible  in  it  till  he 
perish,  another  covenant  exists  by  which  his  condition  is  greatly  affected. 
This  is  the  covenant  of  redemption,  made  and  agreed  upon,  says  Calvinism, 
between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  in  the  Council  of  the  Trinity 
before  the  world  began.  The  sum  of  the  covenant  of  redemption  is  this  : 
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God  having,  by  the  eternal  decree  already  mentioned,  freely  chosen  to  life 
a  certain  number  of  lost  mankind,  gave  them  before  the  world  began  to 
God  the  Son,  appointed  Redeemer,  on  condition  that  if  he  humbled  him- 
self so  far  as  to  assume  the  human  nature  in  union  with  the  divine  nature, 
submit  himself  to  the  law  as  surety  for  the  elect,  and  satisfy  justice  for 
them  by  giving  obedience  in  their  name,  even  to  suffering  the  cursed  death 
of  the  cross,  he  should  ransom  and  redeem  them  from  sin  and  death,  and 
purchase  for  them  righteousness  and  eternal  life.  The  Son  of  God 
accepted  the  condition,  or  bargain  as  Calvinism  calls  it ;  and  in  the 
fulness  of  time  came,  as  Jesus  Christ,  into  the  world,  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  subjected  himself  to  the  law,  and  completely  paid  the  due 
ransom  on  the  cross. 

God  has  in  his  word,  the  Bible,  revealed  to  man  this  covenant  of 
grace  or  redemption.  All  those  whom  he  has  predestinated  to  life  he  in 
his  own  time  effectually  calls  to  be  partakers  in  the  release  offered.  Man 
is  altogether  passive  in  this  call,  until  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  him  to 
answer  it.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  applies  to 
the  elect  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ,  through  working  faith  in 
them.  As  soon  as  the  elect  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  they  give  their  consent  heartily  and  repentantly,  in  the  sense  of 
deserved  condemnation,  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  God  justifies  them  by 
imputing  to  them  that  perfect  obedience  which  Christ  gave  to  the  law, 
and  the  satisfaction  also  which  upon  the  cross  Christ  gave  to  justice  in 
their  name.  They  who  are  thus  called  and  justified  are  by  the  same 
power  likewise  sanctified ;  the  dominion  of  carnal  lusts  being  destroyed 
in  them,  and  the  practice  of  holiness  being,  in  spite  of  some  remnants 
of  corruption,  put  in  their  power.  Good  works,  done  in  obedience  to 
God's  moral  law,  are  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  a  true  faith ;  and  the 
persons  of  the  faithful  elect  being  accepted  through  Christ,  their  good 
works  also  are  accepted  in  him  and  rewarded.  But  works  done  by 
other  and  unregenerate  men,  though  they  may  be  things  which  God 
commands,  cannot  please  God  and  are  sinful.  The  elect  can  after 
justification  and  sanctification  no  more  fall  from  the  state  of  grace,  but 
shall  certainly  persevere  to  the  end  and  be  eternally  saved  ;  and  of  this 
they  may,  even  in  the  present  life,  have  the  certain  assurance.  Finally, 
after  death,  their  souls  and  bodies  are  joyfully  joined  together  again  in 
the  resurrection,  and  they  remain  thenceforth  for  ever  with  Christ  in 
glory ;  while  all  the  wicked  are  sent  away  into  hell  with  Satan,  whom 
they  have  served. 

We  have  here  set  down  the  main  doctrines  of  Calvinistic  Puritanism 
almost  entirely  in  words  of  its  own  choosing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  distinctions  such  as  those  between  sublapsarians  and  supralapsarians, 
between  Calvinists  who  believe  that  God's  decree  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion was  passed  in  foresight  of  original  sin  and  on  account  of  it,  and  Cal- 
vinists who  believe  that  it  was  passed  absolutely  and  independently.  The 
important  points  of  Calvinism — original  sin,  free  election,  effectual  calling, 
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justification  through  imputed  righteousness — are  common  to  hoth.  The 
passiveness  of  man,  the  activity  of  God,  are  the  great  features  in  this  scheme ; 
there  is  very  little  of  what  man  does,  very  much  of  what  God  does  ;  and 
what  God  does  is  described  with  such  particularity  that  the  figure  we  have 
used  of  the  man  in  the  next  street  cannot  but  recur  strongly  to  our  minds. 
The  positive  Protestantism  of  Puritanism,  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned, as  distinguished  from  the  negative  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of 
England,  has  nourished  itself  with  ardour  on  this  scheme  of  doctrine.  It 
informs  and  fashions  the  whole  religion  of  Scotland,  established  and 
nonconforming.  It  is  the  doctrine  which  Puritan  flocks  delight  to  hear 
from  their  ministers.  It  was  Puritanism's  constant  reproach  against  the 
Church  of  England,  that  this  essential  doctrine  was  not  firmly  enough  held 
and  set  forth  by  her.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604,  in  the 
committee  of  divines  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1641,  and  again 
at  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1661,  the  reproach  regularly  appeared.  "Some 
have  defended,"  is  the  Puritan  complaint,  "  the  whole  gross  substance  of 
Arminianism,  that  the  act  of  conversion  depends  upon  -the. concurrence  of 
man's  free  will ;  some  do  teach  and  preach  that  good  works  are  concauses 
with  faith  in  the  act  of  justification  ;  some  have  defended  universal  grace, 
some  have  absolutely  denied  original  sin."  As  Puritanism  grew,  the 
Calvinistic  scheme  of  doctrine  hardened  and  became  stricter ;  of  the 
Calvinistic  confessions  of  faith  of  the  sixteenth  century, — the  Helvetic 
Confession,  the  Belgic  Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, — the  Calvin- 
ism is  so  moderate  as  to  astonish  any  one  who  has  been  used  only  to  its 
later  developments.  Even  the  much  abused  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
no  one  can  read  attentively  through  without  finding  in  parts  of  them 
a  genuine  movement  of  thought, — sometimes  even  a  philosophic  depth, 
— and  a  powerful  religious  feeling.  In  the  documents  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  twenty-five  years  later,  this  has  disappeared ;  and  what 
we  call  the  British  Philistine  stands  in  his  religious  capacity,  sheer  and 
stark,  before  us.  Seriousness  is  the  one  merit  of  these  documents,  but  it 
is  a  seriousness  too  mixed  with  the  alloy  of  mundane  strife  and  hatred  to 
be  called  a  religious  feeling  ;  not  a  trace  of  delicacy  of  perception,  or  of 
philosophic  thinking ;  the  mere  rigidness  and  contentiousness  of  the 
controversialist  and  political  dissenter ;  a  Calvinism  exaggerated  till  it  is 
simply  repelling ;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  a  machinery  of  covenants, 
conditions,  bargains,  and  parties-contractors,  such  as  could  have  proceeded 
from  no  one  but  the  born  Anglo-Saxon  man  of  business,  British  or 
American. 

However,  a  scheme  of  doctrine  is  not  necessarily  false  because  of  the 
style  in  which  its  adherents  may  have  at  a  particular  moment  enounced 
it.  From  the  faults  which  disfigure  the  performance  of  the  Westminster 
divines  the  profession  of  faith  prefixed  to  the  Congregational  Year-Book  is 
free.  The  Congregationalists  form  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
English  Puritans.  "  Congregational  churches  believe,"  their  Year- Book 
tells  us,  "  that  the  first  man  disobeved  the  divine  command,  fell  from  his 
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state  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  involved  all  his  posterity  in  the  conse- 
quences of  that  fall.  They  believe  that  all  who  will  be  saved  were  the 
objects  of  God's  eternal  and  electing  love,  and  were  given  by  an  act  of 
divine  sovereignty  to  the  Son  of  God.  They  believe  that  Christ  meritori- 
ously obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
in  consequence  of  Christ's  mediation."  The  essential  points  of  Calvinism 
are  all  here.  To  this  profession  of  faith,  annually  published  in  the  Year- 
Book  of  the  Independents,  subscription  is  not  required  ;  Puritanism  thus 
remaining  honourably  consistent  with  the  protests  which,  at  the  Restora- 
tion, it  made  against  the  call  for  subscription.  But  the  authors  of  the 
Year-Book  say  with  pride,  and  it  is  a  common  boast  of  the  Independent 
churches,  that  though  they  do  not  require  subscription,  there  is,  perhaps, 
in  no  religious  body,  such  firm  and  general  agreement  in  doctrine  as 
among  Congregationalists.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  even  more  true  of  the 
flocks  than  of  the  ministers,  of  whom  the  abler  and  the  younger  begin 
to  be  lifted  by  the  stream  of  modern  ideas.  Still,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  Protestantism  of  one  great  division  of  English  Puritans  is  undoubtedly 
Calvinist ;  the  Baptists  holding  in  general  the  scheme  of  Calvinism  yet 
more  strictly  than  the  Independents. 

The  other  great  division  of  English  Puritanism  is  formed  by  the 
Methodists.  Wesleyan  Methodism  is,  as  is  well  known,  not  Calvinist  but 
Arminian.  The  Methodist  Magazine  was  called  by  Wesley  the  Arminian 
Magazine,  and  kept  that  title  all  through  his.  life.  Arminianism  is  an 
attempt  made  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  much  truth  of  practical 
sense,  but  not  in  a  very  profound  philosophical  spirit;  to  escape  from  what 
perplexes  and  shocks  us  in  Calvinism.  The  God  of  Calvinism  is  a 
magnified  and  non-natural  man  who  decrees  at  his  mere  good  pleasure 
some  men  to  salvation  and  other  men  to  reprobation ;  the  God  of 
Arminianism  is  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man  who  foreknows  the  course 
of  each  man's  life,  and  who  decrees  each  of  us  to  salvation  or  reprobation 
in  accordance  with  this  foreknowledge.  But  so  long  as  we  remain  in  this 
anthropomorphic  order  of  ideas  the  question  will  always  occur:  Why  did 
not  a  being  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  love  BO  make  all  men  as  that 
there  should  be  no  cause  for  this  sad  foreknowledge  and  sad  decree 
respecting  a  number  of  them  ?  In  truth,  Calvinism  is  both  theologically 
more  coherent,  and  also  shows  a  deeper  sense  of  reality  than  Arminianism, 
which,  in  the  practical  man's  fashion,  is  apt  to  scrape  the  surface  of  things 
only.  For  instance,  the  Arminian  Remonstrants,  in  their  zeal  to  justify 
the  morality,  in  a  human  sense,  of  God's  ways,  maintained  that  he  sent 
his  word  to  one  nation  rather  than  another  according  as  he  saw  that  one 
nation  was  more  worthy  than  another  of  such  a  preference.  The  Calvinist 
doctors  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  Moses  and 
Christ  both  of  them  assert,  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  nation,  the  direct 
contrary ;  and  not  only  do  they  here  obtain  a  theological  triumph,  but  in 
rebutting  the  Arminian  theory  they  are  in  accordance  with  historical  truth 
and  with  the  real  march  of  human  affairs.  The  Calvinists  seize  the  fact 
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here,  while  the  Arminians  miss  it.  The  Calvinist's  fault  is  in  his 
scientific  appreciation  of  the  fact ;  in  the  reasons  he  gives  for  it.  God,  he 
says,  sends  his  word  to  one  nation  rather  than  another  at  his  mere  good 
pleasure.  Here  we  have  again  the  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who 
likes  and  dislikes,  knows  and  decrees  just  as  a  man,  only  on  a  scale 
immensely  transcending  anything  of  which  we  have  experience ;  and 
whose  proceedings  we  nevertheless  describe  as  if  he  were  in  the  next  street, 
for  people  to  verify  all  we  say  about  him. 

Arminian  Methodism,  however,  puts  aside  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
predestination.  The  foremost  place,  which  in  the  Calvinist  scheme 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  belongs  in  the  Methodist  scheme 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  More  and  more  prominently  does 
modern  Methodism  elevate  this  as  its  essential  doctrine  ;  and  the  era  in  their 
founder's  life  which  Methodists  select  to  celebrate  is  the  era  of  his  con- 
version to  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Anselm,  adopted  and  developed  by 
Luther,  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  current  all  through 
the  popular  theology  of  our  day.  We  shall  find  it  in  almost  any  popular 
hymn  we  happen  to  take,  but  the  following  lines  of  Milton  exhibit  it 
classically.  By  the  fall  of  our"  first  parents,  says  he, — 

Man,  losing  all, 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left, 
But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote 
He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die  ; 
Die  he  or  justice  must  ;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction  ;  death  for  death. 

By  Adam's  fall,  God's  justice  and  mercy  were  placed  in  conflict.  God 
could  not  follow  his  mercy  without  violating  his  justice.  Christ  by  his 
satisfaction  gave  the  Father  the  right  and  power  (nudum  jus  Patri 
acquirebat,  said  the  Arminians)  to  follow  his  mercy,  and  to  make  with 
man  the  covenant  of  free  justification  by  faith,  whereby,  if  a  man  has  a 
sure  trust  and  confidence  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him  in  virtue  of  the 
satisfaction  made  to  God  for  them  by  the  death  of  Christ,  he  is  held  clear 
of  sin  by  God,  and  admitted  to  salvation.  This  doctrine,  like  the 
Calvinist  doctrine  of  predestination,  involves  a  whole  history  of  God's 
proceedings,  and  gives,  also,  first  and  almost  sole  place  to  what  God 
does,  with  disregard  to  what  man  does.  It  has  thus  an  essential  affinity 
with  Calvinism  ;  indeed,  Calvinism  is  but  this  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  justification,  plus  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  nay,  the  Welsh 
Methodists,  as  is  well  known,  have  no  difficulty  in  combining  the  tenet 
of  election  with  the  practices  and  most  of  the  tenets  of  Methodism. 
The  word  solifidian  points  precisely  to  that  which  is  common  to  both 
Calvinism  and  Methodism,  and  which  has  made  both  these  halves  of 
English  Puritanism  so  popular, — their  sensational  side,  as  it  may  be 
called,  their  laying  all  stress  on  what  God  wondrously  gives  and  works  for 
us,  not  on  what  we  bring  or  do  for  ourselves.  "  Plead  thou  singly,"  says 
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Wesley,  "  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud 
stubborn  soul."  Wesley's  doctrines  of  conversion,  of  the  new  birth,  of 
sanctification,  of  the  direct  witness  of  the  spirit,  of  assurance,  of  sinless 
perfection,  all  of  them  thus  correspond  with  doctrines  which  we  have 
noticed  in  Calvinism,  and  show  a  common  character  with  them.  The 
instantaneousness  Wesley  loved  to  ascribe  to  conversion  and  sanctification 
points  all  the  same  way.  "  God  gives  in  a  moment  such  a  faith  in  the  blood 
of  his  Son  as  translates  us  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  sin  and  fear 
into  holiness  and  happiness."  And  again,  "  Look  for  sanctification  just 
as  you  are,  as  a  poor  sinner  that  has  nothing  to  pay,  nothing  to  plead 
but  Christ  died."  This  is  the  side  in  Wesley's  teaching  which  his 
followers  have  above  all  seized,  and  which  they  are  eager  to  hold  forth 
as  the  essential  part  of  his  legacy  to  them. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  same  reason  which  prevents,  as  we  have 
said,  those  who  know  their  Bible  and  nothing  else  from  really  knowing 
even  their  Bible,  Methodists,  who  for  the  most  part  know  nothing  but 
Wesley,  do  not  really  know  even  Wesley.  It  is  true  that  what  really 
characterizes  this  most  interesting  and  most  attractive  man,  is  not  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  or  any  other  of  his  set  doctrines,  but  is 
entirely  what  we  may  call  his  genius  for  godliness.  Mr.  Alexander  Knox, 
in  his  remarks  on  his  friend's  life  and  character,  insists  much  on  an 
entry  in  Wesley's  Journal  in  1767,  where  he  seems  impatient  at  the 
endless  harping  on  the  tenet  of  justification,  and  asks  "  if  it  is  not 
high  time  to  return  to  the  plain  word :  *  He  that  feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him.'  "  Mr.  Knox  is  right  in 
thinking  that  the  feeling  which  made  Wesley  say  this  is  what  gave  him 
his  vital  worth  and  character  as  a  man  ;  but  it  is  not  what  gives  him  his 
character  as  the  teacher  of  Methodism.  Methodism  rejects  Mr.  Kuox's 
version  of  its  founder,  and  insists  on  making  the  article  of  justification 
the  very  corner-stone  of  the  Wesleyan  edifice.  And  the  truth  undoubtedly 
is,  that  not  by  his  assertion  of  what  man  brings,  but  by  his  assertion 
of  what  God  gives,  by  his  doctrines  of  conversion,  instantaneous  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification,  assurance,  and  sinless  perfection,  does  Wesley 
live  and  operate  in  Methodism.  "You  think,  I  must  first  be  or 
do  thus  or  thus  (for  sanctification).  Then  you  are  seeking  it  by  works 
unto  this  day.  If  you  seek  it  by  faith,  you  may  expect  it  as  you 
are  ;  then  expect  it  now.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  there  is  an 
inseparable  connection  between  these  three  points  :  expect  it  ly  faith, 
expect  it  as  you  are,  and  expect  it  now.  To  deny  one  of  them  is  to  deny 
them  all ;  to  allow  one  is  to  allow  them  all."  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Wesley,  which  has  made  the  great  Methodist  half  of  English  Puritanism 
what  it  is,  and  not  his  hesitations  and  recoils  at  the  dangers  of  his  own 
teaching.  No  doubt,  as  the  seriousness  of  Calvinism,  its  perpetual  con- 
versance with  deep  matters  and  with  the  Bible,  have  given  fiorce  and 
fervency  to  Calvinist  Puritans,  so  the  loveliness  of  Wesley's  character, 
and  what  we  have  called  his  genius  for  godliness,  have  sweetened  and 
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made  amiable  numberless  lives  of  Methodist  Puritans.  But  as  a  religious 
teacher,  Wesley  is  to  be  judged  by  his  doctrine  ;  and  his  doctrine, 
like  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  rests  with  all  its  weight  on  the  assertion  of 
certain  supposed  proceedings  on  God's  part,  independent  of  us,  our 
experience,  and  our  will ;  and  leads  its  recipients  to  look,  in  religion,  not 
so  much  for  an  arduous  progress  on  their  own  part,  and  the  exercise 
of  their  activity,  as  for  strokes  of  magic,  and  what  may  be  called  a  sensa- 
tional character. 

In  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  after  an  answer  in  which  the  catechist 
rehearses  the  popularly  received  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  vicarious 
satisfaction  for  it,  the  catechiser  asks  the  pertinent  question :  "  Untie  id 
scis  ?  " — how  do  you  know  all  that  ?     The  Apostle  Paul  is,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  great  authority  for  it  whom  formal  theology  invokes  ; 
his  name  is  used  by  popular  theology  with  the  same  confidence.      I  open 
a  modern  book  of  popular  religion  at  the  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  a 
hardened  criminal  seized  with  terror  the  night  before  his  execution.     The 
visitor  says :   "  I  now  stand  in  Paul's  place,  and  say.:  In  Christ's  stead 
we  pray  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.     I  beg  you  to  accept  the  pardon  of 
all  your  sins,  which  Christ  has  purchased  for  you,  and  which  God  freely 
bestows  on  you  for  his  sake.    If  you  do  not  understand,  I  say:   God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways."     And  the  narrative  goes  on  :  "  That  night 
was  spent  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  Saviour  who  had  purchased  his 
pardon."     Both  Calvinism  and  Methodism  appeal   to   the   Bible,    and, 
above  all,  to  St.  Paul,  for  this  history  they  propound  of  the  relations 
between  God  and  man  ;  but  Calvinism  relies  most,  in  enforcing  it,  on 
man's  fears,   Methodism  on  man's  hopes.     Calvinism  insists  on  man's 
being  under  a  curse  ;  it  then  works  the  sense  of  sin,  misery,  and  terror 
in  him,  and  appeals  pre-eminently  to  the  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.     Methodism,  too,  insists  on  his  being  under  a  curse  ;  but  it  works 
most  the  sense  of  hope  in  him,  the  craving  for  happiness,  and  appeals 
pre-eminently  to  the  desire  for  eternal   bliss.     No   one,   however,  will 
maintain  that  the  particular  account  of  God's  proceedings  with  man, 
whereby  Methodism  and  Calvinism  operate  on  these  desires,  proves  itself 
by  internal  evidence,  and  establishes  without  external  aid  its  own  scientific 
validity.     So  we  may  either  directly  try,  as  best  we  can,  its  scientific 
validity  in  itself,  or,  as  it  professes  to  have  Paul's  authority  to  support 
it,  we  may  first  inquire  what  is  really  Paul's  account  of  God's  proceed- 
ings with  man,   and   whether  this  tallies  with  the  Puritan  account  and 
confirms  it.     The  latter  is  in  every  way  the  safer  and  the  more  instruc- 
tive course  to   follow.      And   we  will   follow  Puritanism's   example   in 
taking  St.  Paul's  mature  and  greatest  work,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
as  the  chief  place  for  finding  what  he  really  thought  on  the  points  in 
question. 

We  have  already  said  elsewhere,"  indeed,  what  is  very  true,  and  what 
must  never  be  forgotten,  that  what  St.  Paul,  a  man  so  separated  from  us 
*  See  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  178 
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by  time,  race,  training,  and  circumstances,  really  thought,  \ve  cannot  make 
sure  of  knowing  exactly.  All  we  can  do  is  to  get  near  it,  reading  him  with 
the  sort  of  critical  tact  which  the  study  of  the  human  mind  and  its  history, 
and  the  acquaintance  with  many  great  writers,  naturally  gives  for  following 
the  movement  of  any  one  single  great  writer's  thought ;  reading  him,  also, 
without  preconceived  theories  to  which  we  want  to  make  his  thoughts  fit 
themselves.  It  is  evident  that  the  English  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  tha 
Romans  has  been  made  by  men  with  their  heads  full  of  the  current  doctrines 
of  election  and  justification  we  have  been  noticing;  and  it  has  thereby 
received  such  a  bias — of  which  a  strong  example  is  the  use  of  the  word 
atonement  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter — that  p'erhaps  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  who  reads  the  English  translation  only,  to 
take  into  his  mind  Paul's  thought  without  a  colouring  from  the  current 
doctrines.  But  besides  discarding  the  English  translation,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  if  we  wish  to  get  as  near  Paul's  real  thought  as  possible,  two 
things  which  have  greatly  increased  the  facilities  for  misrepresenting  him. 
In  the  first  place,  Paul,  like  the  other  Bible  writers,  and  like  the  Semitic 
race  in  general,  has  a  much  juster  sense  of  the  true  scope  and  limits  of 
diction  in  religious  deliverances  than  we  have.  He  uses  within  the  sphere 
of  religious  emotion  expressions  which,  in  this  sphere,  have  an  eloquence 
and  a  propriety,  but  which  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  it  and  made  into 
formal  scientific  propositions.  We  have  used  the  word  Hebraize  for 
another  purpose,  to  denote  the  exclusive  attention  to  the  moral  side  of 
our  nature,  to  conscience,  and  to  doing  rather  than  knowing ;  so,  to 
describe  the  vivid  and  figured  way  in  which  St.  Paul,  within  the  sphere  of 
religious  emotion,  uses  words-,  without  carrying  them  outside  it,  we  will 
use  the  word  Orientalize.  When  Paul  says  :  "  God  hath  concluded  them 
all  in  unbelief  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all,"  he  Orientalizes  ;  that 
is,  he  does  not  mean  to  assert  formally  that  God  acted  with  this  set 
design,  but,  being  full  of  the  happy  and  divine  end  t&  the  unbelief  spoken 
of,  he,  by  a  vivid  and  striking  figure,  represents  the  unbelief  as  actually 
caused  with  a  view  to  this  end.  But  when  the  Calvinists  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  wishing  to  establish  the  formal  proposition  that  faith  and  all  saving 
gifts  flow  from  election  and  nothing  else,  quote  an  expression  of  Paul's 
similar  to  the  one  we  have  quoted,  "  He  hath  chosen  us,"  they  say,  not 
because  we  werei  but  "that  we  might  be  holy  and  without  blame  before 
him,"  they  go  quite  wide  of  the  mark,  from  not  perceiving  that  what  the 
apostle  used  as  a  vivid  figure  of  rhetoric,  they  are  using  as  a  formal 
scientific  proposition. 

When  Paul  Orientalizes,  the  fault  is  not  with  him  when  he  is  misunder- 
stood, but  with  the  prosaic  and  unintelligent  western  readers  who  have 
not  enough  tact  for  style  to  comprehend  his  mode  of  expression.  But 
he  also  Judaizes  ;  and  here  his  liability  to  being  misunderstood  by  us 
western  people  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  defect  in  the  critical  habit  of 
himself  and  his  race.  A  Jew  himself,  he  uses  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in 
a  Jew's_  arbitrary  and  uncritical  fashion,  as  if  they  had  a  talismanic 
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character ;  as  if  for  a  doctrine,  however  true  in  itself,  their .  confirma- 
tion was  still  necessary,  and  as  if  this  confirmation  was  to  be  got  from 
their  mere  words  alone,  however  detached  from  the  sense  of  their 
context,  and  however  violently  allegorized  or  otherwise  wrested.  To  use 
the  Bible  in  this  way,  even  for  purposes  of  illustration,  is  often  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  argument,  a  fault  of  style  ;  to  use  it  in  this  way  for  real 
proof  and  confirmation,  is  a  fault  of  reasoning.  An  example  of  the  first 
fault  may  be  seen  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  ;  the  apostle's  point  in  either  place, 
— his  point  that  faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  his  point  that  God's  oracles 
were  true  though  the  Jews  did  not  believe  them, — would  stand  much 
clearer  without  their  scaffolding  of  Bible  quotation.  An  instance  of  the 
second  fault  is  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
where  the  Biblical  argumentation  by  which  the  apostle  seeks  to  prove  his 
case  is  as  unsound  as  his  case  itself  is  sound.  How  far  these  faults  are 
due  to  the  apostle  himself,  how  far  to  the  requirements  of  those  for  whom 
he  wrote,  we  need  not  now  investigate.  It  is  enough  that  he  undoubtedly 
uses  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  this  arbitrary  and  Jewish  way ;  and  thus 
Puritanism,  which  has  only  itself  to  blame  for  misunderstanding  him  when 
he  Orientalizes,  may  fairly  put  upon  the  apostle  himself  some  of  its  blame 
for  misunderstanding  him  when  he  Judaizes,  and  for  Judaizing  so  strenuously 
along  with  him. 

To  get,  therefore,  at  what  Paul  really  thought  and  meant  to  say,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  modern  and  western  people  to  translate  him.  And  not 
as  Puritanism,  which  has  merely  taken  his  letter  and  recast  it  in  the  formal 
propositions  of  a  modern  scientific  treatise  ;  but  his  letter  itself  must  be 
recast  before  it  can  be  properly  conveyed  by  such  propositions.  And  as 
the  order  in  which,  in  any  series  of  ideas,  the  ideas  come,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  final  result,  and  as  Paul,  who  did  not  write  scientific 
treatises,  but  had  always  religious  edification  in  direct  view,  never  set  out 
his  doctrine  with  a  design  of  exhibiting  it  as  a  scientific  whole,  we  must 
also  find  out  for  ourselves  the  order  in  which  Paul's  ideas  naturally  stand, 
and  the  connection  between  one  of  them  and  the  other,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  real  scheme  of  his  teaching,  as  compared  with  the  schemes  exhibited 
by  Puritanism. 

We  remarked  how  what  sets  the  Calvinist  in  motion  seems  to  be 
the  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  and  what  sets  the  Methodist 
in  motion,  the  desire  for  eternal  bliss.  What  is  it  which  sets  Paul 
in  motion  ?  It  is  the  impulse  which  we  have  elsewhere  noted  as  the 
master-impulse  of  Hebraism  —  the  desire  for  righteousness.  To  the 
Hebrew,  this  moral  order,  or  righteousness,  was  pre-eminently  the  universal 
order,  the  law  of  God ;  and  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  was 
pre-eminently  to  him  the  giver  of  the  moral  law.  The  end  and  aim  of 
all  religion, — access  to  God — the  sense  of  harmony  with  the  universal 
order — the  partaking  of  the  divine  nature — that  our  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  God — that  we  might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly, — meant, 
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for  the  Hebrew,  access  to  the  source  of  the  eternal  statutes  of  the  moral 
order  in  especial,  and  harmony  with  it.  It  was  the  greatness  of  the 
Hebrew  race  that  it  felt  the  authority  of  this  oixler,  its  preciousness  and 
its  beneficence,  so  strongly.  "  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver."  It  was  the  greatness  of  their  best  indi- 
viduals that  in  them  this  feeling  was  incessantly  urgent  to  prove  itself  in 
the  only  sure  manner — in  action.  "  Blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it."  "If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments." "  Let  no  man  deceive  you,  he  that  doetli  righteousness  is 
righteous."  What  distinguishes  Paul  is  both  his  conviction  that  the 
commandment  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good ;  and  also  his  desire  to  give 
effect  to  the  commandment,  to  establish  it.  It  was  this  which  gave  him 
insight  to  see  that  there  could  be  no  radical  difference  in  respect  of  salva- 
tion and  the  way  to  it  between  Jew  and  G-entile :  "  Upon  every  soul  of 
man  that  worketh  evil,  whoever  he  may  be,  tribulation  and  anguish ;  to 
every  one  that  worketh  good,  glory,  honour,  and  peace  !  "  His  piercing 
practical  religious  sense,  joined  to  his  deep  intellectual  power,  enabled  him 
to  discern  and  follow  the  range  of  the  commandment,  both  as  to  man's 
actions  and  as  to  his  heart  and  thoughts,  with  extraordinary  force  and 
closeness.  His  religion  had,  as  we  shall  see,  a  preponderantly  mystic 
side,  and  nothing  is  so  natural  to  the  mystic  as  in  rich  single  words,  such 
as  faith,  light,  love,  to  sum  up  and  take  for  granted,  without  specially 
enumerating  them,  all  good  moral  principles  and  habits  ;  yet  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  Paul  than  the  frequent,  nay,  incessant  lists,  in  the 
most  particular  detail,  of  moral  habits  to  be  pursued  or  avoided.  Lists 
of  this  sort  might  in  a  less  sincere  and  profound  writer  be  formal  and 
wearisome ;  but  to  no  attentive  reader  of  St.  Paul  will  they  be  wearisome, 
for  in  making  them  he  touched  the  solid  ground  which  was  the  basis  of 
his  religion — the  solid  ground  of  his  hearty  desire  for  righteousness  and 
of  his  thorough  conception  of  it — and  only  on  such  a  ground  was  so 
strong  a  superstructure  possible.  The  more  one  studies  these  lists,  the 
more  does  their  significance  come  out.  To  illustrate  this,  let  any  one 
go  through  for  himself  the  enumeration,  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  in 
the  four  last  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of 
"things  which  are  not  convenient;"  or  let  him  merely  consider  with 
attention  this  catalogue,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  of  fruits  of  the  spirit :  "love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faith,  mildness,  self-control."  The  man 
who  wrote  with  this  searching  minuteness  knew  accurately  what  he 
meant  by  sin  and  righteousness,  and  did  not  use  these  words  at  random. 
His  diligent  comprehensiveness  in  his  plan  of  duties  is  only  less  admirable 
than  his  diligent  sincerity.  The  sterner  virtues  and  the  gentler,  his 
conscience  will  not  let  him  rest  till  he  has  embraced  them  all.  In  his 
deep  resolve  "  to  make  out  by  actual  trial  what  is  that  good  and 
perfect  and  acceptable  will  of  God,"  he  goes  back  upon  himself  again 
and  again,  he  marks  a  duty  at  every  point  of  our  nature,  and  at 
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points  the  most  opposite,  for  fear  he  should  by  possibility  be  leaving 
behind  him  some  weakness  still  indulged,  some  subtle  promptings  to  evil 
not  yet  brought  into  captivity. 

It  has  not  been  enough  remarked  how  this  incomparable  honesty  and 
depth  in  Paul's  love  of  righteousness  is  probably  what  chiefly  explains  his 
conversion.  Most  men  have  the  defects,  as  the  saying  is,  of  their  qualities  ; 
because  they  are  ardent  and  severe  they  have  no  sense  for  gentleness  and 
sweetness ;  because  they  are  sweet  and  gentle  they  have  no  sense  for 
severity  and  ardour.  A  Puritan  is  a  Puritan,  and  a  man  of  feeling 
is  a  man  of  feeling.  But  with  Paul  the  very  same  fulness  of  moral 
nature  which  made  him  an  ardent  Pharisee,  "  as  concerning  zeal,  per- 
secuting the  church,  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law, 
blameless,"  was  so  large  that  it  carried  him  out  of  Pharisaism  and 
beyond  it,  when  once  he  found  how  much  needed  doing  in  him  which 
Pharisaism  could  not  do.  Every  attentive  regarder  of  the  character  of 
Paul,  not  only  as  he  was  before  his  conversion  but  as  he  appears  to 
us  till  his  end,  must  have  been  struck  with  two  things :  one,  the 
earnest  insistence  with  which  he  recommends  "  bowels  of  mercies,"  as 
he  calls  them,  meekness,  humbleness  of  mind,  gentleness,  unwearying 
forbearance,  crowned  all  of  them  with  that  emotion  of  charity  ff  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness  ;  "  the  other,  the  force  with  which  he  dwells 
on  the  solidarity  (to  use  the  modern  phrase)  of  man, — the  joint 
interest,  that  is,  which  binds  humanity  together,  the  duty  of  respect- 
ing every  one's  part  in  it,  and  of  doing  justice  to  his  efforts  to  fulfil 
that  part.  Never  surely  did  such  a  controversialist,  such  a  master  of 
sarcasm  and  invective,  commend,  with  such  manifest  sincerity  and  such 
persuasive  emotion,  the  qualities  of  meekness  and  gentleness !  Never 
surely  did  a  worker,  who  took  with  such  energy  his  own  line,  and  who 
was  so  born  to  preponderate  and  predominate  in  whatever  line  he  took, 
insist  so  often  and  so  admirably  that  the  lines  of  other  workers  were 
just  as  good  as  his  own  !  At  no  time,  perhaps,  did  Paul  arrive  at  prac- 
tising quite  perfectly  <*vhat  he  thus  preached ;  but  this  only  sets  in 
stronger  light  the  thorough  love  of  righteousness  which  made  him  seek 
out,  and  put  so  prominently  forward,  and  so  strive  to  make  himself  and 
others  fulfil,  parts  of  righteousness  which  do  not  force  themselves  on  the 
common  conscience  like  the  duties  of  soberness,  temperance,  and  activity, 
and  which  were  somewhat  alien,  certainly,  to  his  own  particular  nature. 
Therefore  we  cannot  but  believe  that  into  this  spirit,  so  possessed  with 
the  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  and  precisely  because  it  was  so 
possessed  by  it,  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Christ  which  brought  a 
new  aliment  to  feed  this  hunger  and  thirst  of  Christ,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  but  who  was  in  every  one's  words  and  thoughts — the  teacher  who 
was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  who  said  men  were  brothers  and  must 
love  one  another,  that  the  last  should  often  be  first,  that  the  exercise  of 
dominion  and  lordship  had  nothing  in  them  desirable,  and  that  we  must 
become  as  little  children — sank  down  and  worked  there  even  before  Paul 
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ceased  to  persecute,  and  had  no  small  part  in  getting  him  ready  for  the 
crisis  of  his  conversion. 

Such  doctrines  offered  new  fields  of  righteousness  to  the  eyes  of  this 
indefatigable  explorer  of  it,  and  enlarged  the  domain  of  duty  of  which  Phari- 
saism showed  him  only  a  portion.  Then,  after  the  satisfaction  thus  given  to 
his  desire  for  a  full  conception  of  righteousness,  came  Christ's  injunctions 
to  make  clean  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside,  to  beware  of  the  least  leaven 
of  hypocrisy  and  self-flattery,  of  saying  and  not  doing ; — and,  finally,  the 
injunction  to  feel,  after  doing  all  we  can,  that,  as  compared  with  the  standard 
of  perfection,  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants.  These  teachings  were,  to 
a  man  like  Paul,  for  the  practice  of  righteousness  what  the  others  were 
for  the  theory ; — sympathetic  utterances,  which  made  the  inmost  chords  of 
his  being  vibrate,  and  which  irresistibly  drew  him  sooner  or  later  towards 
their  utterer.  Need  it  be  said  that  he  never  forgot  them,  and  that  in  all  his 
pages  they  have  left  their  trace  ?  Is  it  not  even  affecting  to  see,  how,  when 
he  is  driven  for  the  very  sake  of  righteousness  to  put  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  second  place,  and  to  seek  outside  the  law  itself  for  a  power  to 
fulfil  the  law,  how,  I  say,  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the  elucidation  of 
his  one  sole  design  in  all  he  is  doing ;  how  he  labours  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  and  to  show  that  he  is  only  leaving  the 
moral  law  for  a  moment  in  order  to  establish  it  for  ever  more  victoriously. 
"  Do  I  condemn  the  law  ?"  he  keeps  saying ;  "  do  I  forget  that  the  com- 
mandment is  holy,  just,  and  good  ?  Because  we  are  no  longer  under  the 
law,  are  we  to  sin  ?  Am  I  seeking  to  make  the  course  of  my  life  and 
yours  other  than  a  service  and  an  obedience  ?"  This  man,  out  of  whom 
an  astounding  criticism  has  deduced  Antinomianism,  is  in  truth  so  pos- 
sessed with  horror  of  Antinomianism,  that  he  goes  to  grace  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  extirpating  it,  and  even  then  cannot  rest  without  perpetually 
telling  us  why  he  is  gone  there.  This  man,  whom  Calvin  and  Luther 
and  their  followers  have  shut  up  into  the  two  scholastic  doctrines  of 
election  and  justification,  would  have  said,  could  we  hear  him,  just  what 
he  said  about  circumcision  and  uncircumcision  in  his  own  day :  "  Election 
is  nothing,  and  justification  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments of  God." 

This  foremost  place  which  righteousness  takes  in  the  order  of 
St.  Paul's  ideas  makes  a  signal  difference  between  him  and  Puritanism. 
Puritanism,  as  we  have  said,  finds  its  starting-point  either  in  the 
desire  to  flee  from  eternal  wrath  or  in  the  desire  to  obtain  eternal  bliss. 
Puritanism  has  learned  from  revelation,  as  it  says,  a  particular  history 
of  the  first  man's  fall,  of  mankind  being  under  a  curse,  of  certain  con- 
tracts having  been  passed  concerning  mankind  in  the  Council  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  substance  of  those  contracts,  and  of  man's  position  under 
them.  The  great  concern  of  Puritanism  is  with  the  operation  of  those 
contracts  on  man's  condition  ;  its  leading  thought,  if  it  is  a  Puritanism  of  a 
gloomy  turn,  is  of  awe  and  fear  caused  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  man's 
condition  under  these  contracts  ;  if  of  a  cheerful  turn,  of  gratitude  and  hope 
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caused  by  the  favourable  aspect  of  it.  But  in  either  case,  foregone  events, 
the  covenant  passed,  what  God  has  done  and  does,  is  the  great  matter ; 
what  there  is  left  for  man  to  do,  the  human  work  of  righteousness,  is 
secondary,  and  comes  in  but  to  attest  and  confirm  our  assurance  of  what 
Clod  has  done  for  us.  "We  have  seen  this  in  Wesley's  words  already 
quoted  :  the  first  thing  for  a  man  is  to  be  justified  and  sanctified,  and 
to  have  the  assurance  that,  without  seeking  it  by  works,  he  is  justified 
and  sanctified ;  then  the  desire  and  works  of  righteousness  follow  as 
a  proper  result  of  this  condition.  Still  more  .does  Calvinism  make 
man's  desire  and  works  of  righteousness  mere  evidences  and  benefits  of 
more  important  things  ;  the  desire  to  work  righteousness  is  among  the 
saving  graces  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  elect,  and  the  last 
of  those  graces.  Denique,  says  the  Synod  of  Dort,  last  of  all,  after 
faith  in  the  promises  and  after  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  comes,  to 
establish  our  assurance,  a  clear  conscience  and  righteousness.  It  is 
manifest  how  unlike  is  this  order  of  ideas  to  Paul's  order,  who  starts 
with  the  thought  of  righteousness,  and  builds  upon  .that  thought  his 
whole  system. 

But  this  difference  constitutes  from  the  very  outset  an  immense 
scientific  superiority  for  the  scheme  of  Paul.  Hope  and  fear  are  elements 
of  human  nature  like  the  love  of  right,  but  they  are  far  blinder  and  less 
scientific  elements  of  it.  "  The  Bible  is  a  divine  revelation  ;  the  Bible 
declares  certain  things  ;  the  things  it  thus  declares  move  our  hopes  and 
fears;  " — this  is  the  line  of  thought  followed  by  Puritanism.  But  what 
science  pursues  is  a  more  satisfying,  rational  conception  of  things  than  we 
had  before  ;  what  fails  to  give  this,  what  gives  the  contrary  of  this,  may 
indeed  be  of  a  nature  to  move  hope  and  fear,  but  is  to  science  of  none  the 
more  value  on  that  account.  Instead  of  covering  the  scientific  inadequacy 
of  a  conception  by  the  authority  of  a  revelation,  science  rather  proves  the 
authority  of  a  revelation  by  the  scientific  adequacy  of  the  conceptions 
given  in  it,  and  limits  the  sphere  of  that  authority  to  the  sphere  of  that 
adequacy.  The  more  an  alleged  revelation  seems  to  contain  precious  and 
striking  things,  the  more  will  science  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  any  deduction  which  draws  from  it,  within  the  sphere  of  these  things, 
a  conception  which  rationally  is  not  satisfying.  That  the  scheme  of 
Puritanism  is  rationally  so  little  satisfying  inclines  science,  not  to  take  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  to  doubt  whether  it  is  really  in  the 
Bible.  The  first  appeal  which  this  scheme,  having  begun  outside  the  sphere 
of  reality  and  experience,  makes  in  the  sphere  of  reality  and  experience — its 
first  appeal,  therefore,  to  science— the  appeal  to  the  witness  of  human  hope 
and  fear,  does  not  much  mend  matters  ;  for  science  knows  that  numberless 
conceptions  not  rationally  satisfying  are  yet  the  ground  of  hope  and  fear. 
Paul  does  not  begin  outside  the  sphere  of  science  ;  he  begins  with  an 
appeal  to  reality  and  experience.  And  the  appeal  here  with  which  he  com- 
mences has,  for  science,  undoubted  force  and  importance ;  for  he  appeals 
to  a  rational  conception  which  is  a  part,  and  perhaps  the  chief  part,  of 
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our  experience ;  the  conception  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  the  very  law 
and  ground  of  human  nature,  so  far  as  this  nature  is  moral.  Things 
as  they  truly  are — facts — are  the  object-matter  of  science ;  and  the  moral 
law  in  human  nature  is  among  the  greatest  of  facts.  If  I  were  not  afraid 
of  intruding  upon  Mr.  Ruskin's  province,  I  might  point  out  the  witness 
which  etymology  itself  bears  to  this  law  as  a  prime  element  and  clue  in 
man's  constitution.  Our  word  righteousness  means  going  straight,  going 
the  way  we  are  meant  to  go ;  there  are  languages  in  which  the  word  way 
or  road  is  also  the  word  for  right  reason  and  duty  ;  the  Greek  word  for 
justice  and  righteousness  has  for  its  foundation,  probably,  the  idea  of 
describing  a  certain  line,  following  a  certain  necessary  orbit.  But  for 
these  fanciful  helps  there  is  no  need.  When  Paul  starts  with  affirming 
the  grandeur  and  necessity  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  science  has  no 
difficulty  in  going  along  with  him.  When  he  fixes  as  man's  right  aim,  "  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faith,  mildness,  self-control," 
he  appeals  for  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  he  says  to  an  experience  too 
intimate  to  need  illustration  or  argument.  The  best  confirmation  of  the 
scientific  validity  of  the  importance  which  Paul  thus  attaches  to  the  law 
of  righteousness,  God's  moral  law,  the  law  of  reason  and  conscience,  is  to 
be  found  in  its  agreement  with  the  importance  attached  to  this  law  by 
teachers  the  most  unlike  him  ;  since  in  the  eye  of  science  an  experience 
gains  as  much  by  having  universality,  as  in  the  eye  of  religion  it  seems 
to  gain  by  having  uniqueness.  "Would  you  know,"  says  Epictetus, 
"  the  means  to  perfection  which  Socrates  followed?  they  were  these  :  in 
every  single  matter  which  came  before  him  he  made  the  rule  of  reason 
and  conscience  his  one  rule  to  follow."  Such  was  precisely  the  aim  of 
Paul  also ;  it  is  an  aim  to  which  science  does  homage  as  a  satisfying 
rational  conception.  And  to  this  aim  hope  and  fear  properly  attach 
themselves ;  for  on  our  following  the  clue  of  moral  order  or  losing  it, 
depend  our  happiness  or  misery ;  our  life  or  death  in  the  true  sense  of 
those  words,  our  harmony  with  the  universal  order  or  our  disharmony 
with  it,  our  partaking,  as  St.  Paul  says,  of  the  wrath  of  God  or  of  the 
glory  of  God.  So  that  looking  to  this  clue,  and  fearing  to  lose  hold  on 
it,  we  may  truly  say  with  the  author  of  the  ''Imitation  :  "  Omnia  vanitas, 
prater  aware  Deitm,  ct  illi  soli  servire. 

But  to  serve  God,  to  follow  that  central  clue  in  our  moral  being  which 
unites  us  to  the  universal  order,  is  no  easy  task  ;  and  here  again  we  are 
on  the  most  sure  ground  of  experience  and  psychology.  In  some  way  or 
other,  says  Bishop  Wilson,  every  man  is  conscious  of  an  opposition  in  him 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Video  meliora  prologue,  deteriora  sequor, 
say  the  thousand  times  quoted  lines  of  the  Roman  poet.  The  philosophical 
explanation  of  this  conflict  does  not  indeed  attribute,  like  the  Manich&an 
fancy,  any  inherent  evil  to  the  flesh  and  its  workings  ;  all  the  forces  and 
tendencies  in  us  are,  like  our  proper  central  moral  tendency  the  desire 
of  righteousness,  in  themselves  beneficent ;  but  they  require  to  be  har- 
monized with  this  tendency,  because  this  aims  directly  at  our  total  welfare, 
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our  harmony  "with  the  law  of  our  nature  and  the  law  of  God,  and  derives 
thence  a  pre-eminence  and  a  right  to  moderate.  But  though  not  evil  in 
themselves,  the  evil  which  flows  from  these  workings  is  undeniable.  The 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  law  in  our  members,  passion,  according  to  the  Greek 
word  used  by  Paul,  inordinate  affection,  according  to  the  admirable  render- 
ing of  Paul's  Greek  word  in  our  English  Bible,  take  naturally  no  account 
of  anything  but  themselves ;  this  arbitrary  and  unregulated  action  of 
theirs  can  produce  only  confusion  and  misery.  The  spirit,  the  law  of 
our  mind,  takes  account  of  the  universal  order,  the  will  of  God,  and  is 
indeed  the  voice  of  that  order  expressing  itself  in  us.  Paul  talks  of  a 
man  sowing  to  his  flesh,  because  each  of  us  has  of  his  own  this  individual 
body,  this  congeries  of  flesh  and  bones,  blood  and  nerves,  different  from, 
that  of  every  one  else,  and  with  desires  and  impulses  driving  each  of  us 
his  own  separate  way ;  and  he  says  that  a  man  who  sows  to  this  sows  to  a 
thousand  tyrants,  and  can  reap  no  worthy  harvest.  But  he  talks  of  sowing 
to  the  spirit,  because  there  is  one  central  tendency,  which  for  us  and  for 
all  men  is  the  law  of  our  being ;  and  through  reason  and  righteousness 
we  move  in  the  universal  order  and  with  it.  In  this  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God  is  our  peace  and  happiness. 

But  how  to  find  the  energy  and  power  to  bring  all  these  self- seeking 
tendencies  of  the  flesh,  these  multitudinous,  swarming,  eager,  and 
incessant  impulses,  into  obedience  to  the  central  tendency  ?  Mere  com- 
manding and  forbidding  is  of  no  avail,  and  only  irritates  opposition  in  the 
desires  it  tries  to  control.  It  even  enlarges  their  power,  because  it  makes 
us  feel  our  impotence  ;  and  the  confusion  caused  by  their  ungoverned 
working  is  increased  by  our  being  filled  with  a  deepened  sense  of  dis- 
harmony, remorse,  and  dismay.  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once," 
says  Paul ;  the  natural  play  of  all  the  forces  and  desires  in  me  went  on 
smoothly  enough  so  long  as  I  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  order  and 
regulation  among  them.  That  natural  law  of  reason  and  conscience  which 
all  men  have,  was  sufficient  by  itself  to  produce  a  consciousness  of  rebellion 
and  disquietude.  Matters  became  only  worse  by  the  exhibition  of^the 
Mosaic  law,  the  offspring  of  a  moral  sense  keener  and  stricter  than  that  of 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Its  very  stringency  increased  the  feeling  of  di&may 
and  helplessness  ;  it  set  forth  the  law  of  righteousness  clearly,  yet  did  not 
supply  any  sufficient  power  to  keep  it.  Neither  the  law  of  nature  nor  the 
law  of  Moses  availed  to  bind  men  to  righteousness.  So  we  come  to  the 
word  which  is  the  governing  word  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — the  word 
all.  As  the  word  righteousness  is  the  governing  word  of  St.  Paul's  entire 
mind  and  life,  so  the  word  all  is  the  governing  word  of  this  his  chief 
epistle.  "All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  All 
do  what  they  would  not,  and  do  not  what  they  would  ;  all  feel  themselves 
enslaved,  impotent,  and  miserable.  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  " 

Hitherto,  we  have  followed  Paul  in  the  sphere  of  morals ;  we  have 
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now  come  with  him  to  the  point  where  he  enters  the  sphere  of  religion. 
Religion  is  that  which  binds  and  holds  us  to  the  practice  of  righteous- 
ness. We  have  accompanied  Paul,  and  found  him  always  treading  solid 
ground,  till  he  is  brought  to  straits  where  a  binding  and  holding  power 
of  this  kind  is  necessary.  Here  is  the  critical  point  for  the  scientific 
worth  of  his  doctrine.  "  Now  at  last,"  cries  Puritanism,  "the  great 
apostle  is  about  to  become  even  as  one  of  us  ;  there  is  no  issue  for  him 
now,  but  the  issue  we  have  always  declared  he  finds.  He  has  recourse 
to  our  theurgy  of  election,  substitution,  vicarious  satisfaction,  and  imputed 
righteousness."  We  will  proceed  to  show  that  Paul  has  recourse  to 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


e  gmi  aitir  fast  'jim. 


THY  lips  are  quiet  and  thine  eyes  are  still, 
Cold,  colourless  and  sad  thy  placid  face, 
Thy  form  has  only  now  the  statue's  grace ; 
My  words  wake  not  thy  voice,  nor  can  they  fill 
Thine  eyes  with  light.     Before  fate's  mighty  will 
Our  wills  must  bow ;  yet  for  a  little  space 
I  sit  with  thee  and  Death  in  this  lone  place, 
And  hold  thy  hands  that  are  so  white  and  chill. 
I  always  lov'd  thee,  which  thou  didst  not  know, 
Though  well  he  knew  whose  wedded  love  thou  wert ; 
Now  thou  art  dead  I  may  raise  up  the  fold 
That  hides  thy  face,  and,  by  thee  bending  low, 
For  the  first  time  and  last  before  we  part, 
Kiss  the  curv'd  lips — calm,  beautiful  and  cold. 

PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON. 
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Catalan;  Habor — finger 


HE  is  seldom  heard  of  now  ;  but  when  the  centuries  were  entering  their 
teens  fame  had  no  greater  favourite  than  the  Catalan  admiral,  Eoger  de 
Flor.  And  well  he  merited  the  distinction,  being  in  all  respects  the  first 
of  the  condottieri.  He  was,  however,  a  Catalan  only  by  adoption.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  had  a  favourite  falconer,  Richard  Blum.  This 
gentleman  he  united,  in  his  last  Italian  expedition,  to  an  heiress  of 
Brindisi.  Nor  did  the  fortunes  of  the  falconer  pause  here.  He  received  in 
gift  so  many  forfeited  estates,  that  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  barons 
of  the  province.  There,  too,  his  good  German  name  underwent  a  trans- 
formation of  a  kind  very  usual  in  those  days.  Richard  Blum  was  under- 
stood by  the  Brindisians  to  mean  Blooming  Richard,  and  all  the  more 
readily  since  the  owner  of  the  name  was  a  large  and  very  handsome 
blond.  Now  the  Apulian  of  Richard  was  and  is  Roger,  and  blooming  is 
the  same  as  flowery  all  the  world  over.  And  thus  it  happened  that 
Richard  Blum,  or  Blooming  Richard,  was  turned  into  Flowery  Roger — 
that  is  to  say,  Roger  de  Flor. 

The  whilom  falconer  was  duly  grateful  to  his  benefactor  and  attached 
himself  unswervingly  to  his  dynasty.  Its  sun,  however,  was  nearly  set. 
Charles  of  Anjou  commenced  his  red  career  a  few  years  later,  and  Blum 
or  De  Flor,  fighting  valiantly  for  Conradin,  was  slain  with  many  another 
at  Scortocula,  August  23,  1268  ;  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  two 
sons,  the  younger,  Roger,  being  then  scarce  a  year  old.  "  Woe  to  the 
vanquished,"  was  ever  the  maxim  of  Charles,  and  here  he  carried  it  out 
relentlessly.  Legal  butchery  and  confiscation  supplemented  the  victory, 
until  Conradin  and  his  party  were  exterminated.  Among  the  multitude 
thus  reduced  to  penury  was  the  widow  of  De  Flor,  and  she  settled  with 
her  children  in  the  outskirts  of  Brindisi. 

That  town  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  In  ancient  days  it  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour.  Cffisar,  however,  did  it  much  mischief  by  blocking  up  one 
of  the  entrances  of  this  harbour,  and  1,500  years  later  a  prince  of  "  false 
Tarentum  "  completed  the  ruin  by  sinking  several  hulks  laden  with  stones 
in  the  other.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  still  a  place  of  con- 
sequence, being  the  centre  of  a  great  Levantine  traffic,  and  the  favourite 
resort  of  merchants,  pilgrims,  and.  others  intent  on  the  Eastern  voyage. 
Here  young  Roger  grew  till  his  eighth  year — a  sturdy,  handsome  boy, 
spending  most  of  his  time  about  the  shore,  while  he  learnt  to  swim  like  a 
dolphin  and  climb  like  a  monkey.  At  length  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  happened  to  be  laid  up  in  the  port  for  repairs.  As 
usual,  Roger  made  his  way  on  board,  and  there  he  showed  such  dexterity 
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and  daring  in  his  excursions  over  the  rigging  as  completely  won  the  heart 
of  the  veteran  knight  who  commanded.  When  the  vessel  was  ready  for 
sea,  this  officer  begged  the  boy  from  his  mother,  promising  to  treat  him  in 
all  respects  like  his  nephew,  and  to  make  of  him  in  time  "  a  worthy 
Templar."  The  dame  consented,  not  unwillingly.  Young  as  he  was, 
Roger  was  already  beyond  her  control,  the  pest  of  the  neighbouring 
housewives,  and  the  object  of  no  end  of  gloomy  forecasts.  His  patron 
bore  him  away  to  sea,  and  having  excellent  material  to  work  up,  moulded 
him  into  a  consummate  seaman.  That  was  not  quite  what  it  is  to-day, 
but  still  it  was  no  trifle.  It  meant  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  current, 
shoal,  and  storm  was  more  like  instinct  than  experience;  who  could  swim  in 
his  armour,  and  run  along  the  oars  round  his  galley  when  the  rowers  pulled 
hardest ;  and  who  was  fond  of  a  high  sea  and  a  heavy  gale  as  a  petrel.  Nor 
did  Brother  Vassal  neglect  the  interests  of  his  protege  :  he  provided  him 
with  ample  opportunity  of  displaying  his  qualities,  and  seconded  his  feats 
with  all  his  influence.  By  his  twentieth  year,  the  youth  was  a  Knight  of 
the  Order,  and  by  his  twenty-second  in  command  of  its  largest  vessel,  the 
Falcon.  Brother  Vassal  had  kept  his  word  :  Roger  was  "  a  worthy 
Templar." 

And  what  was  that  ?  Well,  not  exactly  the  realization  of  the 
founder's  ideal.  The  special  excellence  of  religious  associations  is  a 
delicate  thing,  and  not  less  evanescent.  It  flourishes  and  fades  with  the 
enthusiasm  to  which  it  owes  its  birth:  Poverty  and  persecution  may 
occasionally  prolong  its  existence,  but  wealth  and  prosperity  are  sure  to 
destroy  it,  and  reduce  the  thoughts  and  tastes  of  the  fraternity  to  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  or  perhaps  a  little  lower.  So  it  had 
happened  with  the  Templars.  Having  flourished  with  extraordinary 
luxuriance  for  several  generations,  they  were  no  longer  a  band  of  pug- 
nacious ascetics,  who  made  as  much  parade  of  their  poverty,  humility,  and 
temperance  as  of  their  valour.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  now  a 
society  of  graceful  warriors,  of  misty  creed  and  easy  principles,  who  lived 
a  joyous  bachelor  life,  and  wore  a  costume  of  peculiar  cut.  These  were 
not  precisely  the  companions  to  give  a  high  heroic  tone  to  the  aspirations 
of  a  dashing  young  seaman.  Roger,  indeed,  hardly  appeared  in  command 
among  the  Templars  before  he  began  to  make  acquaintance  with  trouble. 
But  not  through  idleness  or  failure.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  every 
clay  had  its  enterprise,  and  every  enterprise  its  victory.  But  his  career 
was  very  prolific  of  temptations,  and  these  occasionally  obtained  but  too 
much  sway.  The  navy  of  the  Order  was  maintained  largely  with  a  view 
to  profit,  and  the  Falcon  was  quite  as  often  employed  in  carrying  as  in 
cruising.  Roger,  therefore,  had  to  make  bargains  and  receive  money,  as 
well  as  to  pummel  the  infidel.  Now,  being  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  keep- 
ing his  purse  open  to  all  comers,  he  was  frequently  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. And  as,  like  most  pronounced  characters,  he  had  some  bitter  enemies, 
unpleasant  whispers  of  embezzlement  began  to  fly  about  concerning  him. 
Nor  was  this  all.  He  was  very  subject  to  that  influence  which  Scott 
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rather  enthusiastically  identifies  with  heaven.  But  this,  perhaps,  would 
•have  mattered  little,  considering  the  manners  of  the  day,  had  he  not 
been  marvellously  indiscreet.  Among  other  wild  freaks  it  was  told  that 
he  had  carried  off  a  fair  dame,  "  by  force  and  arms,"  from  the  island 
of  Scio.  And  it  was  added  that  another  lady,  who  had  taken  passage  in 
the  Falcon,  had  been  withheld  from  her  husband  at  the  close  of  the  voyage, 
and,  worse  still,  from  intended  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places,  by  the  re- 
doubtable Roger.  For  awhile  his  brilliant  services  did  much  to  shelter 
him  from  the  consequences  of  feats  like  these".  But  his  peccadilloes  grew 
at  length  so  exceedingly  like  crimes,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  over- 
looked. His  trial  indeed  was  impending  when  the  siege  of  Acre  interposed, 
in  1291,  and  saved  him  for  the  time. 

This  was  a  stirring  affair.  Acre  was  then  a  very  Babylon,  crowded 
with  life  and  wealth,  and  brimful  of  combatants.  The  Hospitallers  were 
strong  in  one  quarter,  and  the  Templars  in  another  ;  while  a  mass  of  fear- 
less vagabonds  from  every  Christian  land  thronged  the  ramparts.  The 
attack  then  was  fierce,  the  defence  obstinate,  and  the  slaughter  awful. 
Numbers,  however,  prevailed  at  last,  and  the  Turks  stormed  the  town.  Of 
De  Flor's  deeds  during  the  siege  we  have  no  record,  and  only  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  as  it  opened,  and  once  again  as  it  closed.  On  the  former 
occasion  he  aided  in  carrying  off  the  multitude  which  migrated  from  the 
threatened  city,  and  on  the  latter  in  rescuing  the  remnant  of  the  defeated. 
This  was  no  easy  task.  When  the  Turks  swept  over  the  last  defence,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  gathered  their  ranks  and  fought  their  way  to  the  strand, 
carrying  with  them  a  crowd  of  citizens.  A  Christian  squadron  stood  close 
in  shore  to  receive  them.  The  pursuit,  however,  was  keen,  and  the  scene 
appalling.  Here  and  there  the  knights  breasted  the  assault  and  flung  it 
back  as  rocks  the  rising  tide.  But  the  Moslems  surged  through  the 
intervals  on  the  helpless  fugitives — slaying  many,  capturing  more,  and 
thrusting  the  rest  into  the  waves.  Some  attempted  to  swim  to  the  ships, 
others  thronged  round  the  boats  contesting  every  seat ;  while  the  avarice 
of  too  many  shipmen  augmented  the  confusion.  The  claims  of  age,  sex, 
and  blood  were  forgotten  in  the  rush  for  life.  The  weaker  were  trampled 
down,  the  poorer  thrust  aside,  and  only  the  strong  and  wealthy  admitted 
to  salvation.  But  all  were  not  like  this.  "  Above  five  hundred  matrons 
and  virgins  of  noble  blood,"  says  Fuller,  quoting  an  original,  "  standing 
upon  the  shore  and  having  all  their  richest  jewels  with  them,  cried  out 
with  lamentable  voice,  and  proffered  to  any  mariner  that  would  undertake 
safely  to  land  them  anywhere,  all  their  wealth  for  his  hire,  and  also  that 
he  should  choose  any  one  of  them  for  his  wife.  Then  a  certain  mariner 
came,  transporting  them  all  freely,  safely  landed  them  in  Cyprus  ;  nor  by 
an  inquiry  could  it  after  be  known,  when  he  was  sought  to  receive  his 
hire,  who  this  mariner  was,  nor  whither  he  went."  We  do  not  assert  that 
this  mariner  was  De  Flor.  But  though  he  carried  off  the  richest  cargo  of 
any,  he  alone  of  all  the  shipmasters  there  had  no  profits  to  hand  over  to 
his  owners  as  the  results  of  that  day's  work.  And  besides  he  was  just 
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the  man  to  sacrifice  every  pecuniary  and  selfish  interest  to  a  magnanimous 
impulse. 

The  fall  of  Acre  was  a  fearful  blow  to  the  Templars.  Their  Grand 
Master  and  their  principal  officers  died  therein,  and  with  them  perished 
for  a  period  the  unity  and  discipline  of  the  Order,  reducing  it  to  that  debility 
which  did  so  much  to  facilitate  the  work  of  Philip  the  Fair,  if  it  did  not 
tempt  him  to  it.  Years  passed  before  the  organization  could  be  restored, 
and  in  the  interval  many  small  matters  relating  to  individuals  were  allowed 
to  drop  into  oblivion  ;  but  the  indictment  against  De  Flor  was  hot  of  the 
number.  This,  with  the  addition  of  the  new  and  formidable  charge  of 
making  away  with  great  sums  received  for  transporting  the  fugitives  of 
Acre,  was  one  of  the  first  things  considered  by  the  new  regime.  The 
process — a  secret  one — was  pushed  with  extreme  celerity,  in  the  absence, 
and  in  fact  without  the  knowledge,  of  the  accused.  He  was  convicted  of 
course,  and  hardly  had  the  judges  pronounced  ere  they  proceeded  to 
execution.  All  his  property  within  reach  was  confiscated,  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  a  party  commanded  by  a  personal  enemy 
despatched  to  execute  it.  This  officer  did  not  dally  on  the  way.  Reaching 
Marseilles  betimes  he  found  the  Falcon  in  the  harbour  and  hurried  on 
board,  and  just  managed  to  miss  De  Flor,  who  had  escaped  a  few  minutes 
before.  A  friendly  knight  penetrating  the  secret  of  the  trial  had  forwarded 
a  warning,  which,  thus  outstripping  the  speed  of  hate,  supplies  a  tolerable 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  attaching  adherents. 

De  Flor  reached  Genoa  A.D.  1300,  penniless  and  ruined ;  but  not 
particularly  the  worse  for  this.  Euin,  indeed,  is  a  bad  thing  for  your 
routine  character  who  cannot  conceive  a  future  different  from  the  past,  and 
who  therefore  wastes  his  after-life  in  clinging  feebly  to  the  skirts  of  the  old 
profession.  But  when  uncontrollable  circumstances  have  fixed  brain  and 
courage  in  a  corner,  where  they  have  no  scope  except  for  mischief,  ruin  is 
decidedly  a  good  thing,  being,  in  most  instances,  the  commencement  of  a 
real  career ;  and  this  Was  the  case  with  De  Flor.  He  was  now  thirty- 
three,  a  man  of  large  figure  and  fine  face,  with  a  piercing  brown  eye,  and 
a  rough  red  beard  that  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  a  lion's  mane ;  and 
full  of  ability  and  enterprise,  that  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  something 
better  to  direct  them  than  mere  appetite.  He  had  friends  in  Genoa,  among 
others  the  Dorias.  From  these  he  borrowed  sufficient  to  purchase  and 
equip  a  stout  galley  :  clapping  on  board  200  desperadoes — a  plentiful 
commodity  in  Genoa — he  stood  out  to  sea,  raised  the  rover's  flag,  and  set 
up  for  himself. 

But  he  had  no  intention  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  vulgar  pirate. 
The  houses  of  Anjou  and  Arragon  were  then  at  strife  along  the  shores  of 
the  Two  Sicilies — the  former  occupying  the  mainland,  and  the  latter  the 
island ;  and  to  the  seat  of  war  Brother  Roger  directed  his  galley.  Anchoring 
at  Catania,  then  held  by  the  Angevins,  he  went  ashore  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  fighting  chief,  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  This  prince  thought 
so  little  of  the  new  comer  that  he  did  not  even  condescend  to  reply.  Three 
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days  Roger  waited.     On  the  fourth  he  presented  himself  before  the  Duke, 
"  Beau  Seigneur,"  said  the  rover,  "  I  perceive  that  my  services  are  not 
acceptable  to  you,  so  I  recommend  you  to  God,  and,  with  your  permission, 
will  seek  a  master  who  will  know  better  how  to  appreciate  me."     The 
Duke  replied  pretty  much  as  fighty  old  Fritz  once  replied  to  a  similar 
request  preferred  by  the  future   Marshal  "Vorwarts." — "Captain  Yon 
Blucher  has  leave  to  retire,  and  may  go  to  the  devil  if  he  pleases."    "  Very 
well,"  said  Roger,   coolly,  as  he  retired.     "  I  hope  soon  to  show  your 
Highness  that  I  am  worth  something  more  than  a  cold  reception  and  a 
rude  dismissal."    Half-an-hour  afterwards  he  was  out  of  port  and  steering 
for   Syracuse,    the   head-quarters    of  Arragon.       There   he   found   King 
Frederick,  who  received  him  graciously,  accepted  his  services,  and  assigned 
him  a  good  position,  with  a  handsome  salary  attached  to  it :  that  is,  when- 
ever the  latter  should  happen  to  be  paid.   But  there  was  no  great  prospect 
of  that  just  then.     The  Arragonese,  indeed,  was  so  hard  pressed,  and  so 
scant  of  cash,  and  even  of  necessaries,  many  of  his  garrisons  being  at 
starvation  point,  that  it  was  questionable  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
make  head  for  another  month.     This,  by  the  way,  was  one  reason  why 
the  Calabrian  Duke  had  dismissed  De  Flor  so  unceremoniously.     Con- 
sidering the  victory  already  in  his  grasp,  Charles  could  see  no  particular 
reason  for  embarrassing  himself  with  additional  followers.     Eight  days 
after,  Roger  started  on  a  cruise  under  the  flag  of  Arragon — a  bold  step,  for 
that  ensign  was  rather  rare  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  which,  besides,  were 
crowded  with  hostile  craft.     It  was,  -however,  a  very  successful  step.     In 
a  few  days  he  was  safe  back,  bearing  with  him  eleven  sail  of  the  enemy, 
deeply  laden  with  stores  ;  and  never  was  a  prize  more  welcome.   Part  of  the 
booty  was  distributed  among  the  distressed  garrisons,  and  the  remainder 
sold  so  well  that,  after  advancing  a  large  sum  for  the  pay  of  troops,  and 
rewarding  his  seamen  magnificently,  Brother  Roger  had  still  4,000  golden 
ounces  left  for  himself.    He  now  received  four  galleys  from  King  Frederick's 
arsenal,  equipped  them  at  his  own  cost,  and  started  on  a  second  venture. 
He  doubled  Cape  Spartivento,  dashed  across  the  bight  of  Squillace  and 
round  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  ;  but  so  far  without  sighting  a  sail.     Then  he 
bore  away  past  Cape  de  Leuca,  and  up  the  Adriatic  until  Otranto  lay  under 
his  lee.     Here  he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  Angevin  store-ships,  and,  as 
an  Arragonese  squadron  was  the  last  thing  they  looked  for,  took  them  every 
one.     This  last  stroke  went  far  towards  equalizing  the  struggle.     On  his 
return  Brother  Roger  was  richly  rewarded,  being  created  Vice-Adrniral  of 
Sicily  and  member  of  the  Council,  and  endowed  with  several  castles  and 
the  revenues  of  the  island  of  Malta.     It  was  plain  the  Arragonese  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  rover ;  the  Angevins,  too,  were  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  to  his  qualities  ;  but  neither  party  had  yet  learnt  his  full  value. 
De  Flor  did  not  delay  to  form  an  establishment  suitable  to  his  new 
dignity  and  rapidly  acquired  wealth.     He  bought  many  horses,  engaged 
numerous  squires,  dressed  and  armed  them  splendidly,  and  placed  the  whole 
following  under  five  gallant  Catalan  knights.    Having  arranged  this  matter 
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to  his  satisfaction,  he  prepared  his  five  galleys  and  put  to  sea  on  a  new 
expedition.  The  Sicilian  coasts  were  by  this  time  pretty  well  cleared,  so 
he  wasted  no  time  along  them.  Off  he  went  to  scour  the  whole  Western 
Mediterranean, — stopping  every  sail  he  met,  and  helping  himself  to  their 
lading  so  far  as  he  needed.  To  his  friends  he  gave  bills  of  acknowledg- 
ment in  exchange,  and  to  his  enemies  hard  knocks, — that  is  to  say,  if  they 
grumbled ;  otherwise,  like  a  generous  rover  as  he  was,  he  let  them  go  with 
their  barks  and  their  skins  undamaged.  In  this  way  he  traversed  the 
Italian  shore  from  south  to  north,  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  the  Spanish  waters, 
and  the  Barbary  coast, — returning  with  full  cargoes  to  Sicily,  "where," 
says  his  ancient  comrade,  Raymond  Muntaner,  "  he  was  as  eagerly  looked 
for  as  if  the  people  were  Jews,  and  himself  the  Messiah."  But  not  alto- 
gether on  account  of  the  spoils  he  was  likely  to  bring. 

During  his  absence  the  Arragonian  cause  had  lost  ground.  Gathering 
a  large  army  and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  had  swept 
the  coasts  of  Sicily,  committing  tremendous  havoc,  and  burning  sundry 
vessels  in  the  very  arsenal  of  Syracuse.  He  had  then  settled  down  to  the 
siege  of  Messina  with  all  his  power,  and  the  Arragonese  prince  had  no  force 
capable  of  giving  the  city  effectual  relief.  The  siege,  indeed,  progressed 
slowly ;  but  the  Duke  kept  the  port  tightly  blockaded,  and  famine  was 
gradually  and  very  surely  sapping  the  defence.  Convoys  were  occasion- 
ally introduced,  but  with  small  results.  By  the  time  they  gained  the  place 
it  was  generally  found  that  the  escort  had  consumed  the  greater  portion. 
When  Roger  re-appeared,  it  was  evident  that  the  fall  of  Messina  could  not 
long  be  delayed,  and  equally  evident  that  the  catastrophe  would  decide  the 
war.  Aware  of  this,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  strengthened  his  lines  and  tightened 
his  blockade  ;  and  well  he  might,  for  Brother  Roger  was  now  busily 
preparing  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  play.  Purchasing  four  more  galleys 
from  the  Genoese  and  taking  three  others  that  remained  in  the  arsenal,  he 
added  them  to  his  squadron,  and  loaded  the  whole  with  provisions.  This 
done,  he  anchored  them  off  Syracuse  in  waiting  for  a  "  hurricane."  And 
a  hurricane  soon  came  roaring  across  from  Africa, — sweeping  a  yellow 
haze  before  it, — rolling  the  sea  into  mountains,  and  changing  its  azure 
tint  into  a  portentous  blood-red.  Fishermen  and  seagulls  hurried  ashore 
for  shelter ;  but  not  so  Brother  Roger,  "  Cut  away  !  "  he  shouted,  as  the 
fleet  heeled  over  before  the  first  fierce  rush  of  the  blast.  At  the  word 
some  score  of  ready  axes  fell  on  the  hawsers,  and  the  vessels  leaped  off 
like  racers  towards  the  north.  Conspicuous  at  the  stern  of  the  foremost, 
with  his  long  red  beard  streaming  in  the  gale,  and  his  powerful  voice 
distinct  above  its  roar,  De  Flor  led  the  line.  The  beach  was  crowded, — 
partly  by  gallant  soldiers  and  noble  cavaliers,  and  partly  by  those  respect- 
able Syracusans  who  had  already,  with  matchless  taste,  turned  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa  into  a — washing- tub  !  *  "A  wizard  !  "  cried  some. 
"  A  devil !  "  muttered  others.  "  Wizard  or  devil,  I  care  not,"  remarked 

*  And  a  washing-tub  it  remained  down  to  1843.  Whether  it  be  so  still  or  noti 
we  cannot  tell. 
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Frederick,  "  if  he  only  succeeds."  The  sun  was  setting  as  the  galleys  slipt 
from  their  moorings,  each  under  a  shred  of  sail,  for  oars  were  useless  in 
such  a  sea.  But  that  shred  was  quite  sufficient,  and  they  flew  like 
dragons  under  it,  tearing  through  rather  than  over  the  waves,  and  leaving 
point  after  point  behind  them  with  unexampled  speed.  The  night  closed 
round  the  storm,  but  not  too  dark  to  hide  the  cliffs  that  rose  and  fled  like 
shadows,  or  the  dangerous  waves  that  chased  them  fast  behind.  The 
midnight  moon  shone  fitfully  through  the  drift  as  they  swept  by  Etna,  that 
rose  gigantic  to  the  left,  till  its  head  was  lost  in  the  gloom.  Shortly  after- 
wards, one  of  the  ships  refused  her  helm,  and  ran  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion on  the  rocks  of  Taormina.  A  dull  crash,  a  faint  shriek,  and  all  was 
over, — the  fatal  spot  being  left  furlongs  behind  ere  the  death-cry  had  died 
out.  A  few  hours  later  they  were  off  Scaletta,  and  then  a  second  galley 
was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  sea  and  foundered  in  an  instant.  The  Straits 
now  began  to  narrow,  and  the  wind  if  anything  blew  fiercer  up  the  gorge. 
As  morning  dawned,  the  orange-grove  of  Reggio  appeared  on  the  right ; 
and  before  the  day  had  fairly  opened  white  Messina,  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, spread  broadly  to  the  left.  The  enemy's  camp  was  all  astir,  and  the 
ramparts  were  crowded  with  anxious  spectators ;  but  not  a  hostile  bark 
was  to  be  seen.  Flying  before  the  tempest,  the  great  fleet  was  scattered 
far  out  of  reach, — from  Stromboli  to  the  Gulf  of  Euphemia.  The  harbour 
of  Messina  running  parallel  with  the  Straits,  and  opening  due  north,  is  no 
easy  thing  to  make  when  the  wind  is  blowing  moderately  fair  behind  ; 
and,  as  the  blast  was  now  considerably  more  than  moderate,  it  was 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  rover  would  be  blown  quite  through  the  Faro. 
But  that  remained  to  be  seen.  The  galleys  hugged  the  shore  as  they 
dashed  along.  They  breasted  the  point,  and,  as  they  did  so,  one  after 
another  sheered  sharply  to  the  west,  and  cut  away  the  shred  of  canvas. 
Out,  then,  leapt  the  oars,  and,  mastering  the  storm  by  main  force,  they 
rushed  into  the  bay  amid  a  burst  of  deafening  cheers. 

Next  day,  the  siege  was  raised  ;  and,  after  a  few  attempts,  as  futile  as 
they  were  feeble,  on  places  of  less  importance,  the  Duke  withdrew  to 
Reggio.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  a  jongleur  in  the  pay  of  Arragon, 
who  teased  him  for  some  time  by  singing  his  defeat  in  sundry  taunting 
rhymes,  until  silenced  by  a  sound  whipping.  This  was  the  last  of  the 
war.  Both  sides  being  pretty  well  exhausted,  the  claims  of  the  rival  families 
were  compromised,  and  the  territories  divided, — Anjou  taking  continental 
Sicily,  and  Arragon  Trinacria.  And  the  peace  was  ratified  as  usual  in  those 
days  by  a  marriage. 

De  Flor's  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  by  this  treaty.  Worse  still,  it 
exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  who, 
incited  by  Anjou  and  strongly  supported  by  the  Pope,  lost  no  time  in 
claiming  him  for  punishment.  This  sorely  perplexed  Frederick.  He  loved 
the  gallant  rover,  but  he  was  too  exhausted  to  protect  him  by  the  sword. 
Nor  was  De  Flor  the  monarch's  only  difficulty.  The  pay  of  his  troops 
was  heavily  in  arrear,  and  he  had  no  means  of  settling  with  them.  He 
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knew  not,  therefore,  how  soon  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  disband, 
and  cover  the  island  with  marauders.  Indeed  some  of  their  chiefs,  who 
held  the  strong  places,  roundly  refused  to  deliver  them  up  without  their 
full  pay.  Frederick  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  confessed  it  with 
tears  in  his  eyes :  but  De  Flor  was  a  different  man.  Scanning  the 
situation  with  just  such  a  glance  as  he  was  accustomed  to  cast  across  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  he  soon  discerned  a  way  through  the  predicament. 
"  What,"  he  asked  himself,  "  was  to  hinder  him  from  leading  these  truculent 
ranks  to  the  relief  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  was  so  wealthy  and  so 
weak,  and  where  Western  valour  might  always  command  its  own  price  ?  " 
The  reply — a  grand  idea — followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  query.  He 
grasped  it  at  once,  and  hewed  at  it  until  it  took  commanding  shape  ;  and 
then  he  sought  his  friend  the  King.  Frederick  was  delighted,  and  agreed  to 
aid  in  realizing  the  rover's  conception  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  A 
galley  was  immediately  got  ready  and  despatched  with  envoys  to  Con- 
stantinople. Knowing  the  extremity  of  the  Emperor, — that  the  Turks 
were  carrying  all  before  them,  and  that  the  Greeks  left  to  themselves  were 
incapable  of  stemming  the  tide  of  invasion,  Roger  felt  assured  that  his 
terms  would  be  accepted,  and  began  at  once  to  form  his  band.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  specifying  the  objects  and  conditions  of  the  service,  and 
assigning  Messina  as  rendezvous.  A  man-at-arms  or  the  captain  of  a 
galley,  it  was  announced,  would  receive  four  ounces  of  gold  a'  month ; 
a  light  horseman  two  ;  a  pilot  one ;  a  footman  or  an  able  seaman,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  and  a  crossbowman,  or  lower,  a  fifth.  These  were 
magnificent  terms,  and  the  leader  was  a  chief  among  chiefs,  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,  generous  as  a  king  and  as  fortunate  as  he  was  energetic  and 
skilful.  Warriors  and  seamen  gathered  in  crowds,  and  De  Flor  had 
speedily  an  army  at  his  back.  Nor  did  the  adventurers  -  come  alone. 
Every  soldier  was  accompanied  by  wife  or  mistress,  many  by  their 
children ;  and  these  females  were  as  expert  with  spear  and  sword,  and 
quite  as  formidable  in  close  fight,  as  their  lords  and  lovers.  Thus  at  the 
call  of  ambition,  and  out  of  a  heap  of  difficulties,  rose  that  formidable 
military  engine  which  was  soon  to  be  known  and  long  afterwards  dreaded 
as  The  Great  Company. 

The  ambassadors  speeded  well.  They  found  Andronicus  at  his  wit's 
end,  his  Asiatic  domains  nearly  all  overrun ;  his  last  army  just  beaten  ; 
the  Turkish  hordes  pushing  forward  to  the  coasts ;  some  of  their  bands 
already  sitting  down  before  the  seaports  ;  their  corsairs  sweeping  the 
narrow  seas ;  and  troops  of  their  daring  horsemen  occasionally  appearing 
beyond  the  Bosphorus  to  shake  their  weapons  in  menace  at  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  knew  not  how  soon  the  invaders  might  cross  into  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  rover's  offer  was  most  welcome.  As  Roger 
had  foreseen,  all  his  terms  were  accepted  without  demur.  The  rovers 
were  to  be  taken  into  the  Byzantine  service  at  their  own  price,  receiving 
four  months'  pay  in  advance  wherever  they  should  first  touch  Imperial  soil. 
Boger  himself  was  to  wed  the  Emperor's  niece,  and  to  be  constituted 
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Grand  Duke,  that  is  to  say,  Commander-in- Chief  of  all  the  Byzantine 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  And  the  envoys  brought  back  with  them  the 
insignia,  the  banner,  cap  and  baton  of  the  dignity  ;  and  the  diploma  duly 
signed  and  sealed.  No  sooner  had  Be  Flor  received  these  things  than  he 
hurried  to  get  into  action,  lavishing  his  wealth  with  no  sparing  hand ;  and 
borrowing  wherever  he  could  find  a  lender,  especially  among  the  Genoese. 
He  had  eight  galleys  of  his  own  ;  King  Frederick  gave  him  ten  others  and 
two  barks,  and  he  hired  as  many  more  from  the  Genoese.  This  fleet  the 
King  aided  him  to  victual  so  far  as  his  resources  went,  and  it  carried 
1,500  men-at-arms,  4,000  of  those  formidable  Catalan  footmen  called 
Almogaveres,  all  stern  haters  of  the  Moslem,  and  1,000  other  footmen  ; 
without  counting  the  seamen,  who  also  were  mostly  hardy  Catalans,  with 
few  to  match  them  for  seamanship  in  the  Mediterranean.  And  could 
Roger  have  hired  transports  enough,  he  might  have  tripled  his  power. 
However,  a  great  number  of  those  left  behind  rejoined  him  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  the  expedition. 

They  set  sail  in  August,  1303.  "  God  gave  them,  a  good  time,"  says 
the  chronicler,  who  is  as  full  of  pious  ejaculations  as  an  itinerant 
preacher,  or  a  buccanier;  "  and  they  had  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  rapid 
voyage."  Many  of  them  were  musical  vagabonds,  and  one  or  other  of 
these  had  thrown  together  a  few  rough  verses,  which  took  amazingly  with 
the  Great  Company,  and  formed  indeed  the  usual  chant  of  the  oarsmen  as 
they  traversed  the  Archipelago — that  sea  which  has  listened  to  the  songs 
of  so  many  rovers,  from  the  days  of  the  Golden  Fleece  downwards.  It  ran 
something  as  follows  : — 

i. 

He  can  manage  the  steed,  he  can  handle  the  sail, 
He  can  guide  through  the  battle,  and  steer  through  the  gale ; 
He  is  fearless  and  peerless  at  sea  and  on  shore, 
And  he  wooes  as  he  wars,  does  bold  Roger  de  Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor ! 

ir. 

He  is  dashing  and  slashing — there's  luck  at  his  back, 
And  plunder  and  glory  abound  in  his  track  ; 
He  shares  with  his  friends  to  the  last  of  his  store, 
And  he  quaffs  like  a  rover,  does  Roger  de  Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor  ! 

in. 

Through  the  brine  and  the  blast,  over  bulwark  and  peak, 
Through  the  hordes  of  the  Turk,  and  the  hosts  of  the  Greek  ; 
Through  the  ranks  of  the  fiends,  should  they  muster  before, 
We'll  follow  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  dc  Flor ! 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  they  found  their  four  months'  advance 
of  pay,  a  supply  of  necessaries,  and  an  order  to  proceed  direct  to  the 
capital.  Thither  accordingly  they  steered  against  a  current  flowing  like 
aggression — ever  from  the  north,  and  between  banks  typical  of  the 
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neighbouring  races — Europe  rising  bold  and  rugged  on  the  one  side,  and 
Asia  stretching  away  in  sluggish  softness  on  the  other :  thither,  dreamy 
skies  above,  dreamy  waters  under,  and  ever-changing  loveliness  to  right 
and  left :  thither,  in  the  track  of  the  mighty,  where  every  spot  was 
hallowed  by  heroism,  and  every  breeze  that  blew  was  rich  with  stirring 
memories  :  thither,  softened,  delighted,  expectant,  through  the  winding 
Hellespont,  and  over  the  broad  Propontis,  until  the  city  rose  before  them, 
the  splendid  reality  immeasurably  exceeding  their  untutored  conception. 
They  scanned  its  vast  dimensions,  its  lofty  walls  and  goodly  towers,  its 
courtly  palaces  and  glittering  shrines  with  admiration  akin  to  awe. 
"Truly,"  said  the  Catalans,  "this  is  the  queen  of  all  the  earth,  the 
treasury  of  nations,  the  city  of  wonders,  the  home  of  delights,  the  veritable 
terrestrial  paradise  !  "  *  They  landed  early  in  September,  to  find  subject 
for  fresh  wonderment  at  every  step  :  for  Constantinople  was  not  then  as 
now,  a  heaven  to  look  at  and  an  abomination  to  penetrate.  Antique 
civilization  still  survived  therein,  and  everywhere  presented  its  gigantic 
works  ministering  to  the  wants  that  had  created  them :  works  which,  far 
beyond  the  requirements  and  constructive  capacity  of  the  West,  where 
their  origin  and  uses  had  fallen  as  much  out  of  remembrance  as  the 
buildings  themselves  had  fallen  into  ruin,  the  Catalans  had  hitherto 
attributed  to  the  demons  and  shunned  as  their  haunts.  And  the  rovers 
.excited  hardly  less  astonishment  than  they  felt :  their  dress,  their  arms, 
their  uncouth  demeanour,  and  especially  their  troops  of  martial  women, 
surrounding  them  with  a  curious  multitude.  A  few  days  after  the 
Megaduc,  as  the  Catalans  rendered  their  leader's  title,  wedded  his 
promised  bride,  a  beauty  of  sixteen  ;  and  with  her  he  fixed  his  Scian 
mistress  as  principal  lady  in  waiting.  The  ceremony  was  attended  with 
much  show  and  great  rejoicings,  and  closed  with  a  tremendous  riot. 

The  adventurers  had  barely  put  foot  ashore  when  the  Genoese — a 
numerous  and  powerful  community  in  Constantinople  —  proceeded  to 
dun  them  for  the  monies  due.  The  Genoese -were  sharp  practitioners, 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  swelling  bills  and  ruining  debtors  ;  and 
what  with  discount,  interest,  and  so  forth,  they  had  run  up  the  reckoning 
in  this  instance  to  an  aggregate  of  startling  amount.  The  Catalans 
objected  to  the  bill,  and  the  Genoese  refused  to  withdraw  or  diminish  a 
single  item.  A  quarrel  ensued,  insults  were  fully  exchanged,  and  the 
parties  separated  in  a  temper  that  boded  no  good  to  the  public  peace. 
Both  sides  prepared  for  blows.  The  Catalans  strengthened  their  quarter, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Come — a  saint,  by  the  way,  who,  though  suffi- 
ciently moral  in  later  years,  led,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  harum- 
scarum  night-waking  sort  of  life  in  Pagan  times  under  the  name  of 
Comus.  The  Genoese  too,  with  a  view  to  the  worst,  threw  up  a  fortifica- 
tion of  barrels  filled  with  sand  on  the  verge  of  the  Golden  Horn.  After 
a  good  deal  of  preparatory  fencing  and  ill-treatment  of  stragglers,  matters 

*  Very  similar  were  the  feelings  of  the  Crusaders  who  captured  Constantinople 
exactly  a  century  before. — See  VILLEHARDOUIN. 
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came  to  a  crisis  on  the  very  day  of  the  wedding.  A  mob  of  Genoese 
bearing  the  banner  of  the  republic  assembled  in  front  of  the  monastery 
folly  bent  on  a  row.  They  began  with  rude  gestures,  the  first  note  in  the 
rioter's  gamut,  and  soon  ran  up  through  hooting  and  stoning  to  the 
topmost  note  of  the  scale,  an  attempt  to  storm  the  place.  The  adven- 
turers met  them  nothing  loth,  beat  them  back,  sallied  in  force,  and  after 
a  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  the  Spanish  dames  showed  themselves 
terribly  efficient  in  cutting  the  throats  of  those  who  happened  to  be 
knocked  down,  the  banner  was  captured,  and  the  Genoese  completely 
routed ;  or,  as  the  Oriental  lookers-on  put  it,  "  driven  to  devour  the 
paths  of  flight."  "  Very  good,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  was  well  aware 
of  the  strife,  "  those  haughty  traders  have  met  their  match  at  last." 
But,  having  won  the  victory,  the  Catalans  naturally  thought  that  they  had 
a  right  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  girding  up  their  loins  they  set  forward 
to  sack  Pera.  This  they  might  have  done  to  their  hearts'  content,  but 
for  one  small  consideration.  Andronicus  was  rather  afraid  that  once 
the  rovers  were  fairly  involved  in  such  a  pleasant  amusement,  they 
might  possibly  forget  to  distinguish  accurately  between  Genoese  and 
Greek.  At  his  request,  therefore,  the^Megaduc  interfered,  and  with 
much  exertion  put  a  period  to  the  fray.  But  from  that  day  forth  the 
Genoese  showed  themselves  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  Catalans,  crossing 
them  in  every  way,  and  doing  them  as  much  mischief  as  they  conve- 
niently could. 

Pleased  as  he  was  with  the  castigation  administered  to  the  traders,  the 
Emperor  did  not  care  to  retain  these  dangerously  ready  brawlers  in  his 
capital  a  moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  So  putting  them 
in  good  humour  with  a  donative,  he  removed  the  Catalans  that  very  day 
to  new  quarters  beyond  the  Bosphorus.  Not  content  with  this,  he  hurried 
the  warlike  preparations,  so  as  to  get  them  as  quickly  as  might  be  into 
action.  All  De  Flor's  suggestions  therefore  met  with  ready  acquiescence ; 
and  at  his  demand  the  Emperor  gave  another  of  his  relatives  in  marriage 
to  Ferran  d'Aunis,  commander  of  the  rover's  galleys,  and  appointed  the 
said  Ferran  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Empire.  Thus  the  Megaduc  secured 
harmony  between  the  services,  and  made  sure  that  those  important 
matters — supply  and  reinforcement — should  be  removed  beyond  the  reach 
of  Grecian  treachery  and  Genoese  hostility. 

A  few  days  saw  the  Catalans  afloat  again,  and  making  at  the  top  of 
their  speed  for  Artaki.  This  town  stood  on  the  isthmus  that  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus  with  Natolia.  Cyzicus  in  those  days  contained 
20,000  habitations,  and  was  cultivated  like  a  garden  ;  and  the  isthmus 
was  crossed  by  a  ditch  and  a  wall — a  bulwark  that,  in  the  hands  of 
the  timorous  Greeks,  would  have  availed  but  little  against  the  savage 
swarm  that  was  already  but  two  leagues  off.  These  invaders  were  not  so 
much  an  army  as  a  tribe  :  for  every  man  earned  with  him  his  family  and 
all  his  wealth — a  style  of  making  war  that  accounts  for  the  rapidity  of 
Turkish  conquest,  and  its  permanence.  The  Catalans  landed  at  midnight, 
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aud  were  led  without  a  pause  to  the  attack.  As  the  day  broke  they 
reached  the  Turkish  encampment,  in  a  ravine  pierced  by  a  torrent. 
Contemning  the  natives  of  the  soil,  and  unaware  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
rovers,  the  nomades  kept  no  watch.  The  cavaliers  charged  up  the  valley, 
shouting  "  Arragon  !  Arragon  !  "  and  the  Almogaveres  rushed  down  the 
hillsides,  rousing  the  echoes  with  their  singular  war-cry,  "Whet  your 
steel  i  "  The  Turks  were  completely  surprised.  Many  fell  at  the  first 
onset ;  the  rest  sprang  to  their  weapons  and  fought  desperately  ;  for, 
surrounded  by  all  they  valued,  flight  was  out  of  the  question.  A  stern 
conflict  was  that.  The  wild  Iberian  met  the  hardly  wilder  Kurd  ;  the 
fanatic  Moslem  grappled  the  equally  bigoted  Christian ;  race  wrestled 
with  race,  and  creed  with  creed,  as  they  always  wrestle — to  the  death— 
and  the  Natolian  gorge  ran  red  that  day  with  blood.  Nothing,  however, 
could  stand  before  the  ponderous  charge  of  the  Western  horseman ;  and 
ere  the  sun  was  three  hours  old  the  fight  was  lost  and  won.  Everything 
was  taken ;  and  every  male  Turk  over  ten  that  survived  the  battle  was 
slaughtered  in  the  triumph. 

This  happened  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  riot.  News  of  the  victory 
was  at  once  despatched  to  the  Emperor,  and  with  the  news  the  choicest 
of  the  spoil.  The  envoys  were  welcomed  by  all  except  the  Genoese,  and 
Michael,  the  heir-apparent.  "  From  that  day,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  the 
latter  became  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Great  Company  and  its  chief,  pre- 
ferring in  his  envy  and  hate  the  ruin  of  the  empire  to  their  success — 
who,  though  so  few,  had  conquered  where  he  and  his  myriads  had  shame- 
fully failed.  It  was  not  that  he  was  not  a  good  knight.  But  God  had 
stricken  the  Greeks  with  such  a  curse  that  any  man  might  conquer  them. 
And  this  came  from  their  crying  sins — their  excessive  pride,  and  especially 
their  hard  uncharitableness.  They  actually  refused  to  succour  their  own 
countrynten  who  fled  before  the  Turks,  and  though  overflowing  with 
provision,  they  left  them  to  perish  of  hunger.  Our  Almogaveres,  however, 
took  pity  on  the  poor  starving  creatures,  and  above  4, COO  of  them  followed 
us  everywhere  for  our  broken  victuals." 

Immediately  after  the  fight  the  winter  set  in  with  great  severity,  and 
rendered  further  campaigning  impossible.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that 
the  Great  Company  should  winter  at  Artaki,  where  their  quarters  were 
arranged  with  some  skill.  Six  of  the  adventurers  and  twelve  of  the  natives 
were  formed  into  a  committee  for  distributing  the  billets  and  regulating 
the  relations  between  Catalans  and  Greeks.  The  latter  were  to  furnish 
their  guests  with  whatever  they  might  require  in  the  way  of  food  at  a 
fixed  price  ;  and  a  strict  account  was  to  be  kept  of  what  each  man 
received.  With  this  view  a  piece  of  wood  was  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  the  buyer  retaining  the  one  and  the  seller  the  other.  Every 
item,  or  at  least  its  cost,  was  recorded  on  both  these  tallies  by  notches  of 
various  size  ;  the  larger  notches  standing  for  the  chief  current  coins  of 
the  empire,  and  the  lesser  notches  for  the  small  change.  And  the  military 
chest  was  to  pay  for  all  before  the  encampment  broke  up. 
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The  army  being  comfortably  housed,  the  fleet  was  despatched  to  Scio  to 
watch  the  Turkish  corsairs.  The  Catalans  spent  the  winter  merrity  after 
the  fashion  of  such  people.  They  feasted,  indulged  in  warlike  games  and 
a  good  many  quarrels,  and  tyrannized  to  any  extent  over  the  effeminate 
lonians ;  treating  them  to  all  that  oppression  and  to  all  those  insults 
which  the  degenerate  must  expect  in  such  cases  ;  and  which  they  usually 
repay  with  characteristic  fraud  and  treachery,  and  occasionally  with 
massacre.  The  Megaduc  and  his  duchess,  who  had  spent  the  season  at 
Artaki,  departed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1304,  for  the  metropolis.  The 
former  returned  on  the  15th,  bringing  with  him  a  supply  of  money. 
During  his  absence  the  accounts  had  been  made  up,  and  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  soldiers,  not  a  single  one  of  them  was  to  be  found  who 
had  not  contracted  debts  far  in  excess  of  his  arrears.  The  thing,  however, 
was  not  so  very  amazing,  seeing  that  the  Catalans,  not  caring  to  be 
bothered  with  such  things,  had  in  every  instance  entrusted  their  tallies  to 
the  care  of  their  landlords.  So,  though  the  accountants  and  the  debtors 
opened  their  eyes  very  wide,  the  Greeks  merely  grinned  and  winked. 
The  items  having  been  cast  up,  the  amount  of  each  soldier's  indebtedness 
was  inscribed  on  two  slips  of  paper.  The  debtor  received  one  of  these 
slips  and  the  creditor  the  other,  and  both  were  warned  to  present  them- 
selves and  their  bills  betimes  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  at  the  General's 
quarters. 

At  the  hour  specified  the  Megaduc  took  his  seat  under  an  elm  in  front  of 
his  lodgings  :  a  patriarchal  way  of  deciding  serious  matters  that  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  great  in  the  middle  ages.  St.  Louis  was  accustomed 
to  dispense  justice  under  an  elm  at  Yincennes  ;  the  Dukes  of  Normandy 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  their  suzerains  the  French  kings  under  an 
elm  at  Gisors ;  the  free  Prison  deputies  met  at  stated  periods  under  the 
three  oaks  at  Upstal ;  the  lordly  cow-keepers  of  Uri  assembled  in  tribunal 
under  the  chestnuts  of  Faido  ;  the  four  Rhinish  Electors  were  given  to 
holding  council  under  a  walnut-tree  at  Ehense ;  and  the  Visconti  were 
wont  to  meet  their  vassals  under  the  cypress  of  Soma — a  tree,  to  spare 
which  Napoleon,  who  was  little  given  to  spare  anything  that  stood  in  his 
way,  actually  turned  aside  the  road  over  the  Simplon.  What  with  debtors 
and  creditors,  the  crowd  mustered  strong  by  the  time  the  Megaduc  made 
his  appearance.  The  examination  of  the  bills  occupied  much  time,  but 
it  was  over  at  last.  Then  the  chief  stood  up,  and  waving  his  hand  for 
silence,  prepared  to  speak.  .A  good  many  faces  looked  blank  enough; 
nobody  knew  what  was  coming  ;  but  all  expected  a  scolding,  and  most  of 
them  felt  that  they  richly  deserved  it.  Eoger  was  no  showy  orator ;  but, 
like  all  men  of  his  temperament,  he  had  the  faculty  of  putting  his  meaning 
into  a  few  strong  sentences,  and  thus  ran  his  speech  : — "  Brave  men,  I 
thank  you  much  for  having  accepted  me  as  your  chief,  and  for  having 
followed  me  so  far.  At  present  I  find  that  you  have  all  received  as  much, 
and  twice  as  much,  and  some  of  you  thrice  as  much,  as  is  due  to  you.  If 
the  military  chest;  were  to  reckon  rigorously,  every  one  of  you  would  be 
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put  to  great  straits  ;  but  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  of  the  empire,  and  for 
the  great  affection  I  bear  you,  I  make  you  a  present  of  all  that  you  have 
received,  and  shall  not  deduct  it  from  your  pay,  which  you  shall  receive 
in  gold  to-morrow.  As  for  these  notes,  let  the  Greeks  take  theirs  to  my 
treasurer,  and  let  the  others  be  burnt."  Hardly  had  he  paused  when  a 
crashing  shout  rang  from  the  crowd ;  it  was  taken  up  again,  and  again, 
and  still  again  ;  finally  subsiding  into  the  thunderous  melody  so  well 
known  during  the  Mediterranean  passage. 

i?jj  On  the  1st  of  April  the  Great  Company  set  forward,  "  with  the  grace  of 
God,"  to  the  relief  of  Philadelphia,  then  beleaguered  by  the  Saracens. 
Near  the  city  they  encountered  the  foe,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  of  whom 
fully  a  third  were  horsemen.  A  stout  fight  ensued,  that  lasted  from  noon 
till  mid- day  ;  the  Turks  being  finally  defeated  with  enormous  loss,  hardly 
a  tenth  of  them  escaping,  while  the  Catalans  had  but  200  slain.  As  usual, 
the  Turkish  camp  was  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  the  victors  took  and  kept 
possession  of  it  for  the  next  week.  Here,  too,  the  Megaduc  made  new,  and 
as  it  eventually  proved,  very  dangerous  enemies.  Sundry  bands  of 
Byzantine  mercenaries  had  accompanied  the  Catalans  from  the  peninsula. 
They  were  mostly  Bulgarians  and  Saracens, — for  the  Greeks  had  an  ugly 
trick  of  recruiting  among  their  worst  enemies, — and  they  were  massed  by 
nationalities  under  their  own  chiefs.  Roger  soon  found  that  these  warriors 
were  "  formidable  to  everybody  save  the  enemy."  His  own  Catalans 
could  do  some  plundering  in  a  quiet  way,  but  their  "  two-handed  "  mates 
kept  a  tight  rein  on  them  in  several  respects,  and  certainly  withheld  them 
from  many  outrages.  The  mercenaries,  however,  acknowledged  no  such 
restraint,  but  robbed  and  murdered  until  the  inhabitants  exclaimed,  "  The 
Emperor  has  sent  the  fire  to  deliver  us  from  the  smoke."  They  were  not 
quite  so  fervent  in  the  fight ;  but  then  nobody  could  be  readier  in  hunting 
down  fugitives  and  appropriating  spoil.  Roger  was  not  just  the  man  to 
tolerate  this  way  of  m'aking  war,  and  finding  his  Bulgarian  and  Saracen 
coadjutors  indulging  as  usual  after  the  victory,  he  adopted  decided 
measures.  He  gathered  the  mercenaries  in  a  mass  and  enveloped  them 
with  his  Catalans.  He  first  stripped  them  of  their  weapons  and  their 
plunder ;  he  then  seized  their  principal  chief  with  his  own  hand,  and 
drubbed  him  soundly  with  the  flat  of  his  sword ;  he  afterwards  hung 
several  scores  of  them,  executing  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  the 
Company  who  had  fallen  into  the  same  bad  habits  ;  he  finally  turned  the 
whole  body  ignominiously  out  of  the  army  and  left  them  to  find  their 
way  back  to  Constantinople,  as  best  they  could,  through  the  infuriated 
peasantry. 

From  Philadelphia  the  Great  Company  pushed  forward  to  Thyatira. 
There  it  came  upon  a  body  of  Turkish  ravagers  in  the  midst  of  their  work, 
the  smoke  of  burning  hamlets  rising  in  all  directions  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  At  sight  of  the  Catalan  van  the  robbers  concentrated,  and  showed 
front.  Not  deeming  them  worth  his  own  attention,  the  Megaduc  called  a 
favourite  officer,  Cormoran  d'Alet,  to  whom  he  had  betrothed  the  daughter 
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of  his  Scian  mistress,  and  set  him  against  them.  D'Alet  dashed  forward 
at  the  head  of  1,200  men,  horse  and  foot,  and  broke  the  enemy  at  the 
first  onset.  The  Turks  dispersed  among  the  marshes,  and  the  Christians 
followed  hard  in  pursuit,  dropping  the  heavier  portions  of  their  armour 
to  lighten  them  in  the  chase.  Among  others  D'Alet  threw  aside  his  helmet, 
and  in  consequence  received  the  arrow  of  a  flying  Kurd  through  the  brain. 
He  fell,  and  his  men  gathering  round  his  body,  the  pursuit  was  discon- 
tinued. D'Alet  was  buried  in  one  grave  at  Thyatira,  and  ten  of  his 
comrades  in  another,  with  imposing  rites,  and  two  showy  monuments 
were  raised  over  their  remains. 

They  reached  Ephesus,  the  next  stage  in  the  campaign,  without  a 
fight.  Here  they  were  greatly  interested  and  edified  by  the  tomb  of 
Monseigneur  *  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  from  whence  issues  a  marvellous 
shower  of  manna  every  St.  John's  day,  or  rather,  used  to  issue,  for  there 
is  no  such  miracle  now  to  be  witnessed  at  Ephesus.  Here,  too,  they 
received  a  reinforcement  of  200  horsemen  and  1,000  Almogaveres,  under 
Berenger  de  Kocefort,  an  old  fellow- soldier  of  the  Megaduc.  Berenger 
was  at  once  made  seneschal  of  the  camp,  in  place  of  D'Alet.  And  similar 
bodies  arriving  every  few  months  from  the  West,  not  merely  made  good 
the  losses  of  the  Great  Company,  but  gradually  swelled  it  to  formidable 
dimensions. 

But  De  Flor  did  not  confine  himself  to  gaining  battles,  gathering 
plunder,  driving  the  Turk  before  him,  and  maintaining  the  strength  of  his 
Company.  He  was  equally  intent  on  reknitting  the  political  organization 
of  the  country,  which  had  fallen  to  pieces  during  the  invasion.  He 
restored  the  Imperial  authority  as  he  advanced ;  he  garrisoned  the  com- 
manding points ;  and  he  dealt  out  punishment  to  cowardly  governors 
and  treacherous  officials  with  no  sparing  hand,  hanging  some  and  decapi- 
tating others.  Nor  did  he  spare  the  towns  that  had  submitted  to  the 
Turk  without  an  adequate  resistance.  These  he  fined  heavily,  and  exacted 
the  imposition  to  the  last  farthing.  But  speedy  justice,  excellent  as  it  is, 
has  its  drawbacks ;  and  Eoger  more  than  once  confounded  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  punished  both  together.  Nor  was  this  his  only  error. 
Finding  valour,  patriotism,  good  faith,  and  every  other  manly  quality  at  a 
low  ebb  among  these  people,  he  soon  learnt  to  hold  them  in  utter  contempt, 
and  hardly  cared  to  exercise  that  control  over  his  Company  that  he  other- 
wise would  have  done.  The  latter,  therefore,  indulged  largely  in  rapine ; 
and  as  the  Greeks  had  contracted  the  trick  of  burying  their  wealth,  the 
Catalans  speedily  became  adepts  in  the  devices  by  which  marauders  in  all 
ages  and  every  country  open  the  hoards  of  their  victims,  and  tortured  with 
all  the  skill  of  the  recently-instituted  Inquisition.  The  Greeks,  in  con- 
sequence, hated  and  feared  the  Catalans  rather  worse  than  the  Turks,  and 
avenged  themselves  at  every  opportunity  by  their  usual  weapons,  assassi- 

*  The  Saints  were  invested  with  nobility  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  always 
addressed  as  Barons. 
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nation  and  treachery,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  to  be  detected  and  to 
suffer  hideous  reprisals. 

Roger  continued  his  conquering  march  unchecked.  Everywhere  the 
Turks  fled  as  he  advanced,  and  long  before  the  summer  was  over  he  had 
met  them  in  unusual  strength  among  the  passes  leading  to  Armenia,  and 
given  them  a  final  and  decisive  overthrow.  In  the  very  flush  of  victory 
he  received  a  despatch  from  Constantinople  apprising  him  that  those 
dangerous  hordes,  the  Bulgarians,  were  up  in  arms,  and  urging  him  to 
return  in  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Never  was  despatch  more 
unwelcome.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  For  once  in  his  life  he  gave  way  to 
indecision,  and  called  the  whole  Great  Company  into  council.  He  read 
the  despatch,  and  asked  their  advice.  That  was  soon  given.  "  Let  us 
obey  the  Emperor,  in  the  first  instance,"  said  the  Catalans  ;  "  and  when 
we  have  beaten  the  Bulgarians,  we  can  come  back  and  beat  the  infidels." 
De  Flor  accepted  the  counsel,  and  closed  a  campaign  which  the  Byzan- 
tines themselves,  much  as  they  hated  the  rover,  and  reluctant  as  they 
were  to  credit  him  with  aught  but  crime,  were  constrained  to  pronounce 
"most  brilliant."  ['  The  discipline  of  the  Company," ;  says  Pachymer, 
'.'  their  novel  weapons,  and  their  warlike  fervour,  so  terrified  the  Turks, 
that  they  retreated  before  them  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  Roman 
empire  ;  and  the  Catalan  chief  restored  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  to  a 
solidity  unknown  for  ages." 

The  counter-march  was  conducted  by  the  verge  of  the  Levant ;  the 
fleet  carrying  the  plunder,  the  baggage,  and  the  provisions,  kept  pace  with 
the  army ;  and  thus,  by  easy  stages  and  without  interruption,  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  towards  the  end  of  August,  1304. 

But  the  capital  was  no  longer  in  danger.  Hearing  of  the  return  of 
the  Catalans,  the  Bulgarians  had  hastened  to  come  to  terms,  and  all  was 
now  at  peace  in  that  quarter.  Leaving  the  Great  Company  at  Gallipoli, 
Roger  went  up  to  Constantinople  for  money — six  months'  pay  for  his 
troops.  Money,  however,  was  very  scarce  at  court — «o  scarce  that  not  a 
tenth  of  the  sum  could  be  collected.  The  Emperor  received  Roger  none 
the  worse  for  that,  and,  saying  nothing  of  his  poverty,  he  caressed  and 
feted  him  until  the  mint  had  turned  out  a  great  heap  of  new  coins  of 
handsome  design  and  choice  workmanship,  but  of  the  very  basest  material. 
This  trick  was  Greek  all  over.  The  Catalan,  however,  was  not  to  be 
duped,  and  having  spoken  his  mind  on  the  matter  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness and  strength  of  language,  he  returned  in  high  dudgeon  to  his  men. 
There  he  seized  Gallipoli,  gathered  provisions,  threw  up  entrenchments, 
sent  a  galley  westward  to  call  up  recruits,  and  made  every  preparation  for 
a  desperate  tussle  with  the  Emperor.  This  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of 
the  latter.  He  was  well  aware  of  what  had  befallen  when  his  predecessor 
had  quarrelled  with  Dandolo,  and,  of  the  two,  De  Flor  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  Venetian.  The  latter,  indeed,  had  overthrown  the 
Empire  for  a  time  ;  but  De  Flor,  it  was  but  too  probable,  might  thoroughly 
Latinize  it,  and  transmit  its  crown  to  a  long  line  of  his  descendants.  The 
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Emperor  then  shut  his  eyes  to  the  rover's  proceedings,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  win  him  back  into  good  temper  and  fealty.  To  this  end  messengers 
went  and  came  daily  between  the  court  and  the  camp,  and  the  Imperial 
envoys  pleaded,  apologized,  and  begged  the  Grand  Duke  to  return  to  the 
court,  using  all  the  arguments  customary  with  such  people,  but  without 
success.  "Tell  your  master  that  he  had  better  pay  my  Catalans,  and 
that  quickly,"  replied  Eoger,  continuing  his  preparations.  Meanwhile  the 
Turks,  finding  Asia  Minor  denuded  of  its  deliverers,  pushed  forward  once 
again,  and  undid  in  a  month  all  that  Eoger  had  done  in  six :  they  had 
even  resumed  the  siege  of  Philadelphia,  and  were  pressing  it  closer  than 
ever.  Seeing  that  no  better  might  be  done,  the  Emperor  gave  way, 
melted  down  a  quantity  of  plate,  stripped  a  good  many  altars,  withheld 
numerous  salaries,  and,  making  up  the  sum  demanded  by  the  terrible 
mercenaries,  he  remitted  it  to  G-allipoli.  Roger  was  now  satisfied,  and 
returned  to  court  to  arrange  for  the  next  campaign.  Just  at  this  juncture 
a  new  and  formidable  body  of  Catalans  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Dardanelles — they  numbered  300  horsemen  and  1,500  Almogaveres — in 
nine  great  ships,  and  were  commanded  by  Berenger  d'Entenca,  a  high- 
born gentleman,  and  the  sworn  brother  in  arms  of  De  Flor.  This  detach- 
ment demanded  the  usual  four  months'  advance  in  the  first  place>  and  an 
engagement  in  the  second,  and  would  be  content  with  no  less,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  Andronicus.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  say  that  he 
had  not  sent  for  these  fresh  auxiliaries,  and  did  not  require  their  services. 
The  first  band,  chiefs  and  men,  made  common  cause  with  the  new 
comers,  and  the  whole  tantalizing  negotiation  had  to  be  gone  through  over 
again,  and  with  a  similar  result.  The  Emperor  might  diplomatize,  and 
reason,  and  procrastinate,  but  the  adventurers  knew  their  strength,  and 
used  it  relentlessly.  Andronicus  had  to  give  way  on  every  point,  and  at 
Christmas,  De  Flor  and  D'Entenca  appeared  at  court.  Then  the  former 
received  the  loftier  title  and  dignity  of  Caesar  for  himself,  and  transferred 
the  Megaducate  to  his  friend.  "  The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Caesars," 
says  the  chronicler,  evidently  pleased  with  the  honours  of  his  chief,  "  are 
exactly  the  same  in  all  respects  as  those  of  the  Emperor.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  is  this — the  latter  sits  a  few  inches  higher,  and 
wears  a  purple  robe,  while  the  former  is  dressed  in  blue  edged  with  gold." 
Consequently,  Jack  was  as  good  as  his  master. 

It  was  agreed  that  Asia  Minor  should  be  wholly  given  up  to  the  new 
Caesar,  who  was  to  divide  it  in  fiefs  among  his  followers ;  and  that  these 
henceforth  were  to  receive  no  pay  from  the  Emperor,  but  were  to  depend 
wholly  on  their  own  leader.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  De  Flor 
consented  to  receive  the  base  money  which  he  had  so  obstinately  refused 
three  months  before  in  satisfaction  of  all  demands.  "But,"  said  the 
Catalan  to  himself,  "  I'll  take  veiy  good  care  to  lose  nothing  by  the 
bargain.  What  I  receive  from  the  prince,  the  people  must  accept  from 
me  ;  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

Roger  and  his  brother  in  arms  returned  in  company  to  G-allipoli ;  but 
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not  without  a  cunning  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  gain  Berenger 
and  play  him  off  against  his  chief.  D'Entenca,  however,  was  firm 
against  their  wiles.  For  a  day  or  two,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  waver, 
heard  all  that  was  said,  and  received  the  Emperor's  gifts  with  com- 
plaisance. But  when  the  hour  of  sailing  came,  he  gathered  the  envoys 
into  his  cabin,  shewed  them  the  glittering  vases  put  to  base  uses,  and 
then  thrust  them  out  of  the  galley  with  opprobrium,  and  pursued 
them  while  they  remained  in  sight  with  hearty  Western  imprecations. 

A  grand  career  was  now  opening  before  Brother  Roger — one  that 
promised  to  exercise  vast  influence  over  the  fate  of  the  world.  For  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  firmly  planted  in 
Asia  Minor  by  the  vigorous  hand  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  the 
rover,  would  have  thrown  back  the  Turkish  hordes  en  permanence  from 
those  beautiful  lands  ;  while  the  Lower  Empire  and  its  corruptions, 
compressed  between  encroaching  Franks  on  the  West,  and  still  more 
encroaching  Franks  on  the  East,  must  have  been  speedily  crushed  out  of 
existence.  The  adventurer,  too,  comprehended  his  mission,  and  took 
measures  to  fulfil  it  with  his  usual  fierce  decision.  He  threw  a  strong 
advance  corps  ashore  at  Cyzicus,  he  sent  a  fleet  southward  to  sweep  the 
Grecian  seas,  and  he  despatched  couriers  to  summon  additional  warriors 
from  the  West.  Then,  when  all  was  ready  for  the  march,  he  determined 
to  meet  the  Emperor  and  take  leave  of  him  for  ever!  His  Eastern  wife, 
devoted  to  him  like  everybody  else,  heard  of  this  purpose  with  dismay. 
She  knew  the  treacherous  character  of  the  court,  and  she  was  well  aware 
that  many  there  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  new  Caesar.  She  warned, 
entreated,  and  wept ;  her  relatives  seconded  her  well,  and  so  did  the 
leading  officers  of  the  Catalans,  but  all  in  vain.  Then  she  and  they 
excited  the  alarm  of  the  Great  Company  for  their  leader,  and  soon  raised 
an  affectionate  mutiny  therein — the  men  threatening  to  restrain  him  by 
force  if  he  persisted  in  his  purpose.  But  Roger  was,  hot  to  be  deterred. 
Gathering  round  him  all  the  troops  that  still  remained  at  Gallipoli,  he 
made  them  his  last  speech — ridiculing  their  fears,  making  light  of  the 
risks,  and  declaring  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  take  the  course  he 
intended.  "  Fear  not,"  said  he,  "  for  me  ;  I  mean  to  live  and  lead  you 
to  many  triumphs.  And  even  should  the  worst  you  dread  befall,  why 
should  that  unman  you  ?  The  loss  of  a  single  chief  should  never  drive 
so  many  veterans  to  despair.  Should  I  be  laid  low  to-morrow,  there  are 
scores  about  me  fully  as  competent  to  lead  the  Great  Company." 
Accordingly,  he  departed,  with  300  horse  and  1,000  foot,  to  meet  the 
Emperor  and  his  son  Michael  at  Adrianople  ;  and  Muntaner  takes  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  give  a  curious  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen — which,  in 
its  mixture  of  current  fashions  and  ideas  with  antique  characters  and 
events,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Ingoldsby  Let/ends.  "  Hereabouts," 
Bays  he,  "  was  a  strong  castle  called  Paris,  constructed  by  Paris,  son  of  King 
Priam,  when  he  had  taken  Helen,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  from  the 
island  of  Tenedos.  In  those  days  there  was  an  idol  in  Tenedos,  and 
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thither  on  a  certain  month  in  the  year  hied  all  the  dames  and  nobles  of 
Romania  in  pilgrimage.  And  so  it  happened  that  Helen  came  thither  on 
pilgrimage,  escorted  by  100  knights.  And  Paris,  son  of  King  Priam,  came 
also  thither  on  pilgrimage,  attended  by  50  knights.  He  saw  Dame  Helen, 
and  was  so  much  troubled  with  the  sight  that  he  said  to  his  knights,  '  I 
must  verily  carry  her  oif! '  And  as  his  heart  suggested,  so  he  did. 
He  put  on  his  brightest  armour,  and  his  knights  also,  and  he  seized  the 
dame.  Her  knights  took  weapon  to  defend  her ;  but  they  perished  every 
one,  and  Paris  carried  oif  the  lady.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  war  which 
destroyed  Troy." 

Meanwhile,  Roger  went  fearlessly  to  Adrianople.  He  reached  the  city 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1305,  and  was  received  with  much  respect,  especially 
by  Prince  Michael.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  but  feast  and  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Caesar  for  the  next  six  days.  But  all  this  while  soldiers 
were  being  collected  from  the  surrounding  country  and  admitted  by  stealth 
into  Adrianople,  until  there  were  not  less  than  9,000  horsemen  secreted 
therein.  Some  of  these  were  Byzantines  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  Bulgarians  and  Turcopules,  under  the  command  of  the  chief  whom 
Roger  had  beaten  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  others 
who  had  lost  relations  by  his  just  sentence,  and  who,  therefore,  were  all 
deeply  pledged  to  revenge. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  Catalans  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  capital  were  set  upon  and  slaughtered.  Much  about  the  same  hour 
the  camp  at  Gallipoli  was  assailed  unawares  by  an  army,  which  was 
repelled  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  the  Great  Company  suffered 
so  severely  that  no  more  than  206  horses  and^3,700  men  survived  it.  The 
camp  remained  in  fearful  anxiety  concerning  their  chief  for  four  other 
days.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  three  squires  from 
Adrianople  appeared  at  the  barriers  and  were  eagerly  admitted.  Their 
tale  was  a  short  one.  On  the  19th,  De  Flor  had  ridden  to  the  palace  with 
a  feeble  escort.  These  he  left  at  the  gate,  and  was  conducted  with  the 
usual  ceremonious  respect  to  the  Imperial  apartment.  As  he  stepped 
across  the  threshold  a  sword  struck  him  through  the  back.  It  was  a 
mortal  thrust,  but  a  hundred  others  followed  it,  and  the  dreaded  chief 
fell  stark  and  stiff  at  the  feet  of  his  cowardly  assassins  without  uttering  a 
single  word.  No  sooner  was  the  deed  done  than  the  word  was  given  to 
the  bands  in  hiding,  who  fell  upon  the  Catalans  and  massacred  them  all, 
except  these  three  squires.  And  they  also  would  have  been  murdered 
had  they  not  mounted  into  a  bell- tower,  where  they  defended  themselves 
so  long  and  valiantly,  that  the  Emperor,  for  once  constrained  into  a 
generous  deed,  withdrew  their  assailants  and  sent  tfrem  safe  out  of 
the  city. 

The  further  adventures  of  the  Great  Company  form  another  and  even 
more  interesting  story,  which  will  be  found  ably  summarized  in  the  sixty  - 
third  chapter  of  Gibbon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRIENDS  ABROAD. 

|T  was  drawing  on  to  midnight,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  yawning  night  - 
porters  and  waiters,  any  life  that  was 
stirring  in  Homburg  had  gathered 
itself  very  much  into  the  salons  of 
the  Kursaal.  The  crowd  of  an  hour 
or  two  before  had  been  melting  from 
the  terrace,  leaving  only  a  few 
belated  smokers  among  the  deserted 
tables.  While  the  last  faint  echoes 
ot  the  evening's  music  were  yet 
floating  in  the  boughs  of  the  chest- 
nuts and  dying  away  among  the 
columns  of  the  porticoes,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Lilliputian  landgraviate 

had  set  themselves  to  plod  with  Teutonic  deliberation  towards  their 
fluffy  pillows.  Then  went  the  professed  invalids  and  valetudinarians 
—  people  who  shuddered  in  the  soft  night  air,  going  early  to  bed  as 
they  meant  early  to  rise :  who,  morning  after  morning,  descended  to  the 
healing  fountains  before  the  rising  sun  had  kissed  the -chalybeate  wave,  or 
taken  the  chill  off  the  breezes  of  the  Taunus.  Then  followed  grave 
fashion  and  serious  respectability,  tearing  themselves  away  before  pleasure 
should  have  dropped  her  mask,  and  begun  to  coquette  with  vice. 

Count  Saalfeld,  the  peppery  and  gouty  Prussian  diplomat,  had  gone 
limping  off  on  his  sounder  foot  and  gold-headed  cane,  in  hot  dispute,  as  usual, 
with  his  Russian  confrere,  Baron  Soltchikoff.  De  Roquefort,  ex-French 
Minister  at  Copenhagen,  after  elaborately  saluting  the  inseparables,  who 
acknowledged  the  courtesy  with  the  very  slightest  of  inclinations,  had 
attached  himself,  en  galant  Jwmme,  to  the  retiring  Mesdames  Von  Saalfeld 
and  Soltchikoff,  whom  their  lords  pretty  generally  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
De  Roquefort,  strong  in  the  acknowledged  fascination  of  his  manners  and 
talk,  and  never  more  diligent  in  his  business  than  when  he  seemed  thinking 
of  it  the  least,  was  always  puzzling  after  the  secrets  of  State,  that  might 
have  an  interest  for  the  inmate  of  the  Tuileries.  Sir  Mungo  Currie,  the  late 
Governor  of  Scinde,  with  his  dark,  crisp-haired,  sallow-complexioned  lady, 
her  diamonds,  and  cashmeres,  and  fairy  fabrics  from  the  Indian  looms, 
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the  envy  and  despair  of  the  princesses  of  the  demi-monde ;  Athelstane, 
Member  for  East  Wessex,  bracing  himself,  after  a  long  session  of  silent 
votes  and  stifling  committee-rooms, — with  Mrs.  Athelstane;  Chatterton, 
recruiting  after  a  season  of  heavy  dinners  and  heavier  strains  on  his 
memory,  wit,  and  fancy— all  the  quieter  notabilities,  in  short,  had  disap- 
peared one  after  the  other. 

Among  the  last  to  go,  as  the  shades  fell  thicker,  and,  in  the  deepening 
hush,  the  clink  of  unholy  coin  came  louder  to  her  scandalized  ears,  was 
Lady  Clapham.  Lady  Clapham  is  the  representative  of  a  class  that  you 
find  crowding  the  last  places  in  the  world  where  you  would  expect  to  meet 
it.  If  she  does  not  actually  flirt  with  sin,  at  least  she  smiles  on  it,  and  goes 
out  of  her  way  to  rub  shoulders  with  a  society  that  makes  her  virtuous  blood 
curdle.  All  Europe  is  open  to  her  for  the  autumn,  and  of  her  choice  she  goes 
to  HoHtiburg  auf  der  Hohe.  She  finds  no  words  strong  enough  for  express- 
ing her  sense  of  the  impiety  of  gaming,  and  denouncing  the  vicious  gains  of 
the  Administration.  Yet,  season  after  season,  she  comes  to  share  the  spoils 
of  M.  Blanc  like  a  veteran  bird  of  prey  hanging  on  the  track  of  a  gang  of 
bandits,  reads  his  journals,  listens  to  his  music,  walks  in  his  walks,  kneels 
devoutly  in  the  church  to  which  he  has  munificently  contributed. 

This  very  evening  she  has  seen  her  pretty  daughters  sipping  their  ices 
under  the  free  glances  and  criticisms  of  Captain  Cannon,  M.  de  Carambole, 
Mr.  Dicer,  and  one  or  two  of  their  friends  who  were  grouped  round  the 
adjacent  table.  Pdsing  to  go,  she  tacks  doubtfully,  and  finally  decides  to 
hug  that  Scylla,  rather  than  hazard  the  more  perilous  Charybdis  on  the 
other  side.  There  Madame  St.  Julienne  of  the  Boufles,  and  Mademoiselle 
Nathalie  of  the  ballet  of  the  Gymnase,  have  been  flirting  with  the  Viconite 
de  Clos  Lilas,  the  Chevalier  de  Calembour,  and  a  party  of  the  gilded  youth 
of  the  Boulevards,  ornaments  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  munificent  patrons  of 
the  Cafe  Anglais. 

With  a  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  Lady  Clapham 
gathers  her  chaste  draperies  about  her,  and  sweeps  them  clear  of  the  lace 
flounces  of  Mademoiselle  Nathalie,  buoying  out  a  channel  for  the  slighter 
figures  of  her  daughters,  who  follow  in  her  wake.  She  does  achieve  the 
difficult  feat  of  shunning  the  fatal  touch,  although  failing  utterly  in  the 
impracticable  one  of  staring  Mademoiselle  Nathalie  out  of  countenance. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  how  very  fortunate  !  Will  you  take  compassion 
on  three  unprotected  females,  and  chaperon  us  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  ? 
It  is  so  unpleasant  moving  about  alone  among  all  these  people." 

And  the  lambent  look  of  indignation  that  had  been  playing  in  Lady 
Clapham's  fine  black  eyes  changed,  as  by  magic,  to  a  smile  of  winning 
sweetness.  Mr.  Childersleigh,  who  had  just  risen  unconsciously  from  his 
chair — might  have  been  somewhat  taken  aback  at  finding  himself  accosted 
by  her.  But  he  showed  a  presence  of  mind  that  scarcely  faltered,  as, 
shaking  hands  with  the  party,  he  turned  to  walk  with  them,  and  dexter- 
ously interposed  one  of  the  pretty  daughters  between  himself  and  her 
formidable  mother.  Lady  Clapham  seemed  no  way  to  object  to  the 
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arrangement.-  Her  timid  fears  were  laid  to  rest  now  that  they  had  found 
a  cavalier ;  and,  getting  up  an  animated  conversation  with  Harriet,  she 
left  Agnes  and  Mr.  Childersleigh  very  much  to  their  own  devices. 

Hugh  Childersleigh  was  one  of  those  men  you  are  never  surprised  at 
meeting  anywhere :  men  who  live  in  society,  are  always  on  the  move ; 
in  town  in  the  season,  and  heaven  knows  where  out  of  it :  who  may  be 
tempted  down  to  a  country-house  for  a  little  shooting  or  hunting,  but  are 
more  than  fastidious  about  the  society,  cuisine,  and  cellar :  who  seldom 
show  themselves  bored,  chiefly  because  they  are  slow  to  commit  them- 
selves to  anything  that  bores  them  :  who  are  the  ambition  and  despair 
of  mothers,  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  daughters.  That  very  evening 
Lady  Clapham  had  shot  countless  winning  glances  at  him  as  she  watched 
him  lounging  about  through  the  groups  on  the  terrace ;  snapping  shortly 
at  her  daughters  between  times,  as  she  saw  that  none  of  her  shots  hit  the 
running  target.  Possibly  the  young  ladies  read  and  sympathized  with  the 
maternal  heart,  for  they  gave  the  meek  answers  that  turn  away  wrath,  and 
wistfully  followed  the  maternal  eyes  with  their  own.  As  it  was,  patience 
and  fortune  had  stood  their  friends.  They  were  carrying  off  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh  in  triumph,  a  willing  captive,  and  quite  the  friend  of  the  family. 

Before  they  had  gone  a  dozen  steps,  Agnes  had  stilled  her  tremors 
before  his  brotherly  manner,  and  was  purring  placidly  in  his  ear,  while 
her  bright  blue  eye  was  melting  away  sympathetically  in  his  gray  one. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  always  ready  with  reciprocity  of  feeling  at 
a  moment's  notice, — with  any  face,  at  least,  that  caught  his  fancy, — and 
what  might  once  have  been  art  had  now  become  second  nature.  Lady 
Clapham  had  the  eyes  of  Argus,  but  none  of  them  unhappily  were  behind, 
or  probably  she  would  have  left  well  alone.  As  it  was,  in  her  impulsive 
exultation,  she  pulled  the  string  and  scared  the  bird.  As  they  reached 
the  gate  leading  from  the  gardens,  Childersleigh  had  begun  to  interest 
himself  in  the  bewitching  lines  of  beauty  in  which  his  companion's  lips 
curved  themselves  as  they  smiled,  and  he  was  not  the  man  lightly  to  deprive 
himself  of  an  artistic  pleasure  of  the  sort  for  any  fear  of  consequences. 

"  Pray  don't  let  us  take  you  a  step  farther,  Mr.  Childersleigh.  Your 
penance  is  at  an  end." 

There  was  a  touch  of  motherly  appropriation  in  her  manner  as  Lady 
Clapham  turned  benignantly  on  the  pair  that  would  have  warned  him 
back  to  prudence,  even  had  her  eyes  and  tone  not  expressed,  and  more 
clearly  far  than  the  words,  "  Leave  us  if  you  can  !  " 

Childersleigh  laughed  "pleasantly  while  he  suppressed  an  ejaculation 
of  annoyance. 

"  I  own  to  being  less  thankful  to  you  than  I  ought  to  be,  Lady 
Clapham ;  but  then  I  never  yet  felt  gratitude  to  any  one  who  reminded  me 
of  duty  in  the  midst  of  pleasure.  The  truth  is,  I  was  just  on  nay  way  to 
keep  an  engagement  when  our  happy  rencontre  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head." 

"  It's  hopeless,  I  suppose,  trying  to  persuade  you  to  break  it,  even  if  we 
had  something  more  attractive  to  offer  you  than  a  cup  of  German  tea  ?  " 
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Lady  'Clapham.  knew  while  she  said  it  she  was  blundering  foolishly, 
but  it  was  provoking  ;  and  she  could  not  decide  to  let  the  string  she 
thought  she  had  got  hold  of  slip  through  her  fingers  without  making  a 
snatch  at  it.  -,  \ 

"  Have  mercy  on  my  infirmities,  Lady  Clapham,  and  if  I  am  a  martyr 
to  my  duty  don't  add  to  my  pains."  And  Mr.  Childersleigh's  smile  became 
pleasanter  than  ever  as  he  forced  his  hand  into  that  of  her  ladyship, 
which  scarcely  closed  on  it,  warmly  grasped  Harriet's,  and  silently  excused 
his  retreat  to  Agnes  with  a  slight  pressure,  that,  just  as  she  chose  to 
interpret  it,  might  have  been  accidental  or  pregnant  with  meaning. 

The  Misses  Clapham  had  by  no  means  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  that 
evening  ;  and,  as  their  maid  confided  to  Fritz  the  courier,  she  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  her  make  out  what  it  was  all  about. 

"  Her  ladyship  was  dreadful  short  with  them  all,  worse  than  she  had 
knowed  her  for  a  month  back,  and  she  see  the  tear  in  Miss  Agnes's  eye 
when  she  was  doing  her  hair,  and  yet  Miss  Harriet  was  in  uncommon 
good  spirits  to  be  sure." 

"  Confound  the  blundering  old  woman  !  "  soliloquized  Childersleigh, 
irreverently,  as  he  walked  slowly  back  into  the  lights.  "And  yet  it's 
much  better  as  it  is,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  her.  It's  a  shame 
making  that  sweet  little  thing  uncomfortable,  and  I  wish  I  hadn't  squeezed 
her  hand.  However,  it  was  our  kismat,  I  suppose,  and  I'd  almost  do  it 
again  to  see  the  blood  in  that  delicate  cheek  come  flushing  up  to  the 
touch  like  a  waxlight  glowing  through  Sevres  china.  Anyhow  it  can't  be 
helped,  and  I'll  be  on  my  best  behaviour  in  future  ;  that's  to  say,  if  the 
mother  doesn't  have  me  taken  off  in  the  meantime.  Upon  my  word, 
I  believe  she's  capable  of  it,  and  it's  lucky  for  me  she  doesn't  believe 
in  plenary  absolution." 

It  is  to  be  feared  Childersleigh  had  stretched  a  point  when  he  pleaded 
an  engagement,  for,  when  he  got  back  into  the  lights  and  the  world,  his 
abstracted  stride  had  died  away  into  an  objectless  saunter.  He  went 
loitering  through  the  loiterers,  exchanging  a  nod  or  a  smile  with  one, 
a  formal  bow  with  another.  At  last  he  subsided  into  a  chair  in  the 
darkest  and  most  lonely  comer,  lit  and  musingly  smoked  the  better  part 
of  an  indifferent  cigar.  It  was  a  Frankfort  one,  and  while  the  light  was  yet 
a  couple  of  inches  from  his  lips,  died  a  natural  death  in  its  own  oil, 
bringing  him  back  to  the  world  and  sending  him  into  the  Kursaal.  Coming 
from  the  comparative  darkness  and  solitude  into  the  blaze  of  waxlights 
and  the  crowd  within,  as  the  loungers  stopped  or  accosted  him  he  felt 
much  like  an  owl  mobbed  by  small  birds  in  the  sunshine.  Generally, 
from  habit,  he  had  words  and  smiles  at  will ;  now  he  felt  thoughtful 
and  distrait,  why  he  knew  not,  but  certainly  Agnes  Clapham  and  the  little 
flirtation  with  her  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Some  men  in  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  quitted  the  Conversation  Haus  and  gone  to  bed. 
That  idea  never  occurred  to  him ;  and,  as  the  shortest  way  of  shaking 
himself  free  from  bores  and  importunate  thoughts  as  well,  he  plunged  into 
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the   crowd  that  surrounded  the  rouge-et-noir  table  where  the  play  was 
highest  and  the  hush  most  deep. 

Although  no  frequent  player,  Childersleigh  was  known  to  the  chief 
croupier  and  to  most  of  the  gallery  of  onlookers.  The  former  bowed 
deferentially ;  the  latter  slightly  opened  their  ranks,  and  soon  he  found 
himself  standing  in  the  front  row,  between  Conrad,  the  high-born  Count  of 
Rabenstein,  and  Jack  Barrington,  once  of  the  Rifles, — for  ten  years  past 
unattached,  and  of  anything  you  please.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  held 
a  few  five-franc  pieces  in  his  hand,  and  was  punting  mildly  over  the  man 
seated  before  him,  as  the  luck  fluctuated  or  the  whim  took  them. 

Round  that  table  was  gathered  the  prowest  chivalry  of  fortune — male 
and  female — who  had  flocked  to  Homburg  to  storm  those  strong  boxes 
that  M.  Blanc  so  gallantly  held  against  all  comers.  Like  the  ruin  it 
leads  to,  gambling  is  your  true  leveller  of  ranks.  There,  in  the  place  of 
honour,  by  the  dealer's  right,  sits  the  venerable  Countess  of  Coucy-Clichy, 
with  hooked  beak  and  hooked  talons  to  match,  her  literally  blue  blood 
stagnating  in  her  withered  veins.  In  the  course  of  the  long  evening's 
play,  the  talons  had  worked  themselves  through  her  tight -fitting  gloves ; 
while,  in  the  heat  and  excitement,  the  paint  was  falling  in  flakes,  and 
wrinkles  and  crowsfeet  were  showing  in  ghastly  relief  on  her  dilapidated 
cheeks.  Since  finally  renouncing  V amour  for  le  jeu,  the  Countess  troubles 
herself  but  little  with  trifles  like  these  ;  although,  from  old  habit,  she  still 
has  herself  scrupulously  lacquered  for  the  day.  With  one  foot  in  the 
tomb,  she  clings,  tooth  and  claws,  to  the  world  :  by  fits  and  starts  she  makes 
her  safety,  and  hazards  it  again,  and  flies  from  the  altar  to  the  tables,  and 
the  tables  back  to  the  altar.  Generous  benefactress  of  many  a  charity, 
and  every  gaming-table  from  Spa  to  Baden  and  distant  Monaco,  the 
Administrations  everywhere  reserve  a  place  by  his  mistress's  side  for  her 
venerable  major-domo,  who  makes  to  her  order  the  mechanical  part  of  her 
game.  Now  she  is  winning,  and  she  nods  to  Childersleigh  in  high  good- 
humour,  kissing  her  stained  and  torn  glove  with  her  harlequin  lips. 

Next  to  mistress  and  man  is  the  superb  Prince  Paul  Ivanoff,  whose 
Bandy  hair  and  sharp  cheekbones  show  his  Calmuck  blood,  and  who 
plays  his  stake  with  the  sublime  indifference  of  a  man  holding  office 
in  the  Russian  Treasury,  with  the  credit  of  an  empire  at  his  back. 
Then  comes  little  Solomon  Meyer,  of  the  Hirschgraben  in  Frankfort,  the 
resplendent  brilliant  on  his  jdingy  forefinger  drawing  attention  to  that  utter 
absence  of  nail  that  dooms  him  to  ceaseless  disappointment  when  he  turns 
to  prey  on  it.  On  the  other  side  are  Vargas,  the  Mexican  millionnaire,  who 
in  San  Luis  de  Potosi  owns  silver  veins  by  the  dozen,  and  haciendas  by 
the  score,  with  his  well-cut  olive -coloured  features,  and  delicate  black 
moustache,  who  mars  his  most  brilliant  strategy  by  his  unquenchable 
craving  for  tobacco — rushes  on  the  terrace  in  the  middle  of  a  run  on  his 
colour,  to  indulge  in  a  cigarette ;  and  flinging  it  away  half-smoked,  rushes 
back  again  to  find  he  has  missed  his  chance  and  broken  his  luck.  Then 
Tikilesti,  the  black-browed  Boyard — his  Moldavian  farms  hopelessly  buried 
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under  mortgages  at  eighteen  per  cent — who,  in  his  untamed  nature,  plays  to 
a  subdued  accompaniment  of  execrations,  culled  from  a  language  richer, 
perhaps,  in  powers  of  objurgation  than  any  known  tongue.  After  him  Marshal 
Merino,  once  Captain -General  of  the  Havana,  fast  losing  the  wealth  he 
amassed  in  winking  hard  at  the  slave-trade.  And  last  and  least,  sitting 
modestly  at  the  comer,  Hans  Schneider,  the  little  steward  of  the  Rhine  boat, 
the  Prinz  von  Preussen,  who  is  playing,  hit  or  miss,  his  small  economies. 

There  is  no  such  fallacy  as  the  fancy  that  your  heavy  gamblers  show 
their  feelings  in  their  faces,  and  that  the  tables  are  the  place  where  a  tragic 
painter  may  seek  his  studies  of  horror  and  despair.  If  he  does  go  there  he 
will  find  his  best  models  among  the  outsiders,  who  see  the  few  florins 
vanish  they  laid  down  as  the  frail  foundations  of  their  chateaux  en 
Espayne.  To  be  sure  the  Boyard  and  the  Jew  are  somewhat  demonstra- 
tive ;  but,  for  anything  you  can  see,  the  rest  might  be  quietly  killing  an 
hour  at  a  round  game  played  for  love. 

For  some  time  Childersleigh  regarded  the  familiar  scene  with  the 
faintly  bored  look  that  seemed  habitual  to  his .  features  in  repose. 
Gradually,  as  he  watched,  it  lightened ;  for  although,  as  we  have  said,  he 
was  no  professed  gambler,  yet  he  had  played  often  enough,  and  had 
risked  sufficient  in  his  time  to  interest  himself  easily  in  the  chances  of  the 
game.  At  length,  observing  the  Mexican  opposite  to  be  in  specially  evil 
vein,  he  felt  impelled,  as  matter  of  simple  prudence,  to  stake  against  him. 
Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  luck  began  to  change,  and  Vargas  to 
win.  Deal  after  deal  did  Childersleigh  stake  and  lose  his  single  louis,  all 
the  time  irritated  with  himself  for  bullying  his  luck  ;  deal  after  deal  did 
ihe  Mexican,  playing  up  to  the  limits  of  the  bank,  add  his  600  louis  to  the 
swelling  heap  before  him.  Fearful  of  the  reputation  of  an  unlucky  hand, 
the  dealer  dropped  the  cards  from  trembling  fingers,  and  ever  the  ominous 
•rouge  perd  gasped  out  in  his  German-French  told  that  the  table  and 
Childersleigh  had  lost  again.  Childersleigh  felt  in  one  pocket,  then  in  the 
other  :  "  all  his  pretty  ones  "  were  gone. 

"  You  haven't  five  napoleons  about  you  ?  "  he  whispered,  impulsively, 
to  Barrington  ;  and  seldom  was  he  more  surprised  than  when  that  gentle- 
man, supposed  the  neediest  and  most  wide-awake  of  men,  placed  in  his  hand 
the  sum  he  asked  for.  Down  they  went,  however,  for  to  hesitate  was  to 
miss  the  flying  shot  at  fortune,  which  his  gambler's  instinct  told  him  must 
infallibly  hit  the  mark.  A  rouge  gagne  told  they. were  doubled.  Childersleigh 
left  the  ten  where  they  lay,  watching  with  interest  the  dealer's  hand,  when, 
turning  sharp  round  to  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  one  of  the  Kursaal  attendants 
pushed  a  paper  into  his  hand  with  an  "  Ein  Telegramm,  Hen-  Graf" 

Most  men  feel  nervous  pending  the  opening  of  such  a  document,  and 
Childersleigh  was  far  away  from  any  one  likely  to  telegraph  to  him  ;  and 
moreover,  had,  perhaps,  his  personal  reasons  for  thinking  the  contents 
might  be  important.  Without  a  thought  of  his  money  or  of  the  game,  he 
extricated  himself  from  the  crush,  and,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  tore  open  the  paper,  and  read  it  eagerly.  As  he  read,  he  cursed 
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Mr.  Eeuter  audibly  and  in  heartfelt  accents,  that  made  it  clear  he  meant 
it.  It  was  provoking.  The  message  was  dated  four  days  earlier,  and  had 
it  not  gone  wandering  round  by  Hamburg,  should  have  reached  him  four 
days  before.  It  was  brief  enough.  "  Doctors  say  Miss  Childersleigh  may 
not  live  the  day — cannot  last  the  week."  It  came  from  Kachel  Parkyns, 
Harley  Street,  London.  Childersleigh  did  not  often  show  excitement,  but 
now,  as  he  strode  hurriedly  down  the  room,  his  thoughts  taking  flight  to 
England  left  an  automaton  behind. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  turned  out,  his  interests  did  not  suffer  at  the  table. 
Barrington's  perpetual  dream  was  a  fair  chance  of  backing  his  luck. 
It  had  seldom  come  to  himself,  but  now  he  confessed  generosity  to  be 
its  own  reward,,  as  he  felt  he  might  realize  it  for  his  friend  with  the 
money  he  had  lent  him.  The  run  on  the  red  was  steady,  as  it  had  been 
on  the  black  before,  and,  not  drawing  a  louis  from  the  mass,  he  bravely 
stood  to  it,  and  left  Childersleigh' s  pile  to  grow  and  multiply.  It  was 
mounting  fast  in  a  geometrical  progression,  when  Conrad  of  Rabenstein, 
who  had  stood  gloating  over  it  with  greedy  eyes,  and  whose  timid  counsels 
Barrington  stolidly  ignored,  hastened  off  to  seek  his  lucky  English  friend. 
Brought  back  to  the  present,  Childersleigh,  who  prided  himself  on  being 
practical  before  all,  returned  with  Yon  Rabenstein  just  as  some  200  napo- 
leons, in  rouleaux  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France,  were  hanging  on  the 
turn  of  a  card.  It  was  too  late  to  draw  them  :  he  could  but  wait  and  watch. 

"  Trente-deux,  rouge.  Confound  it,  it's  all  over  !  Well,  Barrington, 
you  did  well  for  me  so  far ;  but  you've  played  that  plucky  game  of  yours 
once  too  often." 

"  Vingt-huit — trente  et  un,"  droned  on  the  dealer.  "  Rouge  gagne 
et  la  couleur." 

"  I  knew  it,"  shouted  Barrington,  with  indecorous  loudness,  making 
even  the  impassible  Russian  slightly  raise  his  eyebrows,  while  the  scan- 
dalized dealer  appealed  to  him  with  a  deprecating  smile.  "I  knew  your 
luck  would  stand,  old  fellow.  Just  go  one  other  time,  for  my  sake." 

"  No,  no,^  Barrington.  Many  thanks  all  the  same.  I  freely  confess 
I  owe  the  heap  there  to  your  dash  ;  but  I  think  I'd  rather  change  it  all 
into  good  bank  paper  before  it  turns  to  withered  leaves." 

"  Leaves,  leaves  !  What  the  Henker,  as  Rabenstein  there  would  say, 
do  you  mean  by  leaves  ?  You're  always  getting  up  on  stilts,  and  talking 
bosh,  Childersleigh.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  I  wish  you'd  come  down 
off  them  once  for  all,  and  speak  English.  What  I  say  is,  if  you  don't 
stand  by  your  luck  when  it  gives  you  one  chance,  how  do  you  ever  expect 
to  have  another  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  It's  thrown  me  over  too  often  alreadjT  to  leave  me  any 
scruples  about  doing  the  same  by  it.  Besides,  I  must  go  over  to  the 
'  Quatre  Saisons,'  and  knock  up  Sams,  for  he's  got  his  work  cut  out  for 
him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  snoring  for  this  hour  past.  Will  you 
come  round  with  me  ?  I  must  catch  the  morning  express  for  Frankfort. 
Adieu,  Rabenstein,  mon  cher,  or  au  revoir" 
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"  What !  You  do  go  then  ;  you  do  not  stay  by  your  luck  ?  Ah  ha  ! 
Blanc  shall  be  glad." 

"  Happy  to  do  Blanc  a  good  turn,  Count.  I  owe  him  one.  Well, 
adieu  ;  I'm  off.  I  haven't  too  much  time  as  it  is." 

"  You  are  off;  but  how  then  are  you  intending  to  bring  the  night  to  ? 
It's  not  the  trouble  of  going  to  bed.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  do. 
You  will  come  and  make  a  little  supper  with  me  in  the  restaurant.  There 
shall  be  none  but  you  and  Herr  Barrington  and  Smolensk!  here.  We  shall 
have  a  flask  or  two  of  Steinberger  Cabinet,  and  make,  perhaps,  a  party  at 
piquet  or  ecarte,  which  you  will." 

So  very  pressing  was  the  Count  that,  at  last,  Childersleigh  was  fain 
to  yield.  He  pledged  himself  that,  in  an  hour  or  so,  when  he  had  given 
his  orders,  and  made  his  arrangements  at  the  hotel,  he  should  return  and 
partake  the  banquet.  Barrington  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  at  Childers- 
leigh giving  way  so  easily.  He  knew  he  hated  suppers,  was  slow  to  change 
his  mind  at  any  time,  and  did  not  much  like  the  Count.  That  sentiment, 
however,  was  absorbed  in  the  far  greater  astonishment  he  felt  at  the 
Teuton's  unwonted  outbreak  of  hospitality.  Having  stayed  his  feelings 
in  the  meantime  with  an  internal  whistle,  he  put  them  in  words  as  they 
moved  out  of  earshot. 

"  It  would  be  a  sin  not  to  encourage  him  in  a  virtue  he  practises  so 
rarely ;  eh,  Barrington  ?  I  abominate  suppers,  as  you  say,  and  particu- 
larly dislike  going  to  this  one,  for  I've  many  other  things  on  my  mind ; 
but,  after  all,  as  the  Count  says,  it's  not  worth  while  going  to  bed,  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  employ  the  time  more  profitably  than  in  giving  our 
little  friend  a  lesson.  My  conscience  will  be  my  best  reward.  Did  you 
mark  how  his  eyes  glistened  over  the  gold  as  I  changed  it  for  paper  ? 
Von  Rabenstein  hasn't  degenerated  a  bit  from  those  robber  ancestors  of 
his  that  he  is  always  trotting  out  for  our  admiration,  who  were  smoked 
out  and  hanged  by  Eudolph  of  Hapsburg,  as  it  is  his  pride  and  pleasure  to 
believe.  He  was  grieved  that  so  much  good  gold  should  go  out  of  the 
country,  so  he  determined  to  try  the  ancestral  dodge,  only  they  manage 
these  things  more  pleasantly  now-a-days.  Instead  of  having  you  up  into 
their  fusty  old  rat-traps,  dropping  you  into  the  cellars,  and  putting  you 
through  a  course  of  pincers  and  thumbscrews,  and  the  larded  hare,  they 
ask  you  to  supper  at  Chevet's,  drench  you  with  Steinberger,  and  then 
rifle  you  at  cards.'  But  it's  the  same  principle,  you  see,  and  pardon  my 
prolixity,  Ion  chien  cliasse  de  race.'"1 

"  I  fancy  people  were  never  fools  enough  to  walk  into  the  trap  with 
their  eyes  open.  They  knew  a  robber  when  they  saw  him,  and  gave  him  a 
wide  berth  when  they  could.  You  play  a  good  game  at  ecarte — I  don't  say 
you  jdon't ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  play  after  supper  with  the  Graf." 

"  He  has  unfair  luck,  certainly." 

"  I'd  back  him  against  Houdin  at  cutting  the  king.  Here,  Childersleigh, 
advice  may  be  sound  if  the  devil  gives  it.  You  know  something  of  men. 
Can't  you  take  warning  by  me  and  pull  up  in  time  ?  I  went  down  the  very 
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hill  that  you're  coining  to,  and  see  nie  now.  Too  late  to  put  on  the  drag, 
good  for  little,  caring  for  less ;  often  cold-shouldered,  and  sometimes 
cut  by  the  men  I  used  to  live  with  :  and  as  for  women — ladies,  I  mean — 
bah !  You're  a  deuced  deal  cleverer  and  richer  than  ever  I  was,  and 
you  haven't  quite  got  into  your  swing.  Throw  the  Eabensteins  over  alto- 
gether, know  the  Barringtons  and  that  lot  as  little  as  may  be,  and  take  a 
fair  chance.  Hang  me  if  I  know  whafc's  come  to  me  to  talk  like  this ; 
but  an  ass  spoke  once,  and  if  I  remember  right,  the  man  who  rode  him 
might  have  done  worse  than  listen." 

The  prophet  was  never  more  startled  than  was  Childersleigh  by  this 
unexpected  burst  of  feeling  in  his  companion.  Turning  sharp  round,  by 
the  gleam  of  a  lamp  he  saw  Harrington's  eyes  fixed  on  his  with  an 
expression  of  earnestness  utterly  strange  to  them.  It  was  well  he  did  so  ; 
for  otherwise  in  his  habitual  distrust  of  the  set  he  had  thrown  himself 
among,  he  might  have  taken  his  companion's  unusual  tone  for  a  masked 
attack  on  the  contents  of  his  pocket.  He  would  have  been  less  astonished, 
indeed,  at  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  histrionic  powers  in  Barrington, 
than  at  finding  any  symptoms  of  a  heart.  As  it  was,  he  felt  that  doubts 
of  the  sort  would  have  been  an  injustice,  and  repentance  following  on 
suspicion,  brought  him  to  unwonted  confidence.  He  felt  more  moved  than 
he  would  have  cared  to  own,  at  this  veteran  cosmopolitan's  show  of  real 
interest  in  him ;  nor  was  he,  perhaps,  altogether  uninfluenced  by  the 
compliment  it  implied  to  the  gifts  that  had  wrought  the  miracle. 

"  Believe  me  when  I  say  I'm  not  the  less  grateful  for  your  "counsels, 
Barrington,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  anticipate  them.  That 
telegram  told  me  that  a  few  days  up  or  down  must  make  me  a  rich  man, 
and  I  mean  to  purge  and  live  quietly  as  an  English  country  gentleman 
should.  I  shall  break  with  a  good  many  of  the  old  habits,  if  not  altogether 
with  the  old  set;  but  as  for  your  excellent  advice  about  dropping  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Barringtons,  why  it  strikes  me  the  acquaintance  is 
a  thing  of  the  past  already,  and  likely  to  turn  to  a  friendship." 

"  As  you  like.     And  Eabenstein's  supper  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  promised  to  go  to  it  with  my  eyes  open,  and  I  keep  my  word. 
An  impressive  moral  lesson  is  never  thrown  away ;  and  I  shall  count  the 
one  I  mean  to  give  him  among  the  first  fruits  of  a  reformed  life.  I  told 
him  I  shouldn't  play.  He  didn't  believe  me,  but  I  don't  intend  to  play  all 
the  same.  Only  fancy  his  face  when  he  finds  we  leave  nothing  behind  us 
to  pay  the  bill." 

"  I  can  fancy  his  face,  and  I  know  he's  got  a  devil  of  a  temper.  He's 
picked  a  quarrel  and  paraded  his  man  for  much  less  than  that  before  now." 

"  I  promised,  and,  depend  on  it,  I'll  keep  my  promise.  But  you  don't 
know  him  so  well  as  you  think,  Barrington.  Von  Rabenstein  never 
quarrels  unless  he  knows  his  man,  and  has  half  the  points  in  his  favour. 
He's  as  careful  of  his  life  as  his  money,  and  has  his  temper  nearly  as  well 
in  hand  as  his  feelings.  Besides,  he's  seen  me  knock  the  images  about, 
and  handle  the  foils.  I  shall  be  civility  itself,  and  he  must  listen  to 
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reason  when  I  tell  him  that  I  have  not  a  shilling  more  than  I  want  to 
take  me  home ;  and  if  he  insists  on  play,  that  we  must  play  on  credit. 
That  ought  to  stop  him  of  itself ;  but  depend  on  it,  if  you  let  out  by 
accident  that  I've  come  into  a  fortune,  he'll  spare  me  on  the  chance  of 
plucking  me  another  day.  Oh,  I 'think  I  see  him  doing  the  honours,  his 
brow  as  black  as  thunder,  his  green  eyes  flashing  fire,  biting  his  lips 
hard  to  keep  in  the  German  oaths  that  are  spluttering  within." 

"  You  mean  to  travel  to  England  en  sultan,  then,  in  a  special  train, 
flinging  your  money  from  the  windows  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  ;  but  I  think  of  leaving  what  money  I  don't  want  with  a 
friend  of  mine.  Listen  to  me,  Barrington.  As  I  tell  you,  I'm  a  rich  man 
now,  and  these  few  hundreds  are  nothing  to  me.  You  presumed  on  my  good- 
nature to-night,  and  I  didn't  cut  up  rough ;  now,  as  I  expect  you  to  treat 
me  in  the  same  way,  I  pay  you  back  the  advice  you  forced  on  me.  After 
what  passed  between  us,  nothing  will  ever  persuade  me  that  you  can't 
lock  your  wheels  yet,  though  you  may  have  waited  a  bit  too  long." 

An  hour  before,  Childersleigh  would  never  have  dreamed  of  beating 
about  the  bush,  could  he  have  imagined  himself  guilty  of  an  offer  so 
insane  ;  and  Barrington  would  have  sprung  on  it  utterly  unhampered  by 
scruples,  accepting  it  with  more  contempt  for  the  lender's  weakness,  than 
gratitude  for  his  generosity.  As  it  was,  fast  as  a  magic  flower,  a  new- 
born feeling  of  self-respect  and  delicacy  had  shot  up  and  bloomed  in  the 
latter' s  bosom,  and  he  swore  stoutly  and  honestly  that  he  would  hear  of 
no  such  thing, — a  proceeding  the  more  honourable  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
he  felt  all  the  time  he  was  risking  the  stings  of  undying  regret  when  he 
came  to  repent  so  noble  an  opportunity  neglected.  He  lost  nothing, 
however,  by  this  heroic  effort  of  virtue.  Childersleigh  pressed  him  so 
hard,  and  with  arguments  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  choose  but  yield 
to  them  ;  and  if  a  loan  is  generally  the  fatal  bane  of  friendships,  this  one 
seemed  likely  to  seal  the  new  bond  between  the  allies. 

Childersleigh  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  perfect 
success  of  the  little  supper  in  his  honour.  For  an  impromptu  one,  the 
men u  was  unimpeachable  ;  in  its  delicate  fragrance  and  bouquet,  the  Cabinet 
Steinberger  carried  convincing  evidence  of  unblemished  pedigree  ;  while 
the  Koinanee  Conti,  that  accompanied  the  Bohemian  pheasant,  flowed 
down  like  scented  velvet.  The  host,  with  his  silky  hair,  moustache,  and 
manners,  was  all  smiles  and  compliments.  Smolenski  and  Barrington  eat 
and  drank  for  six  ;  and  Yon  Eabenstein,  as  he  pleasantly  rallied  Childers- 
leigh on  his  temperance,  never  doubted  he  was  keeping  cool  for  the  coming 
match  ;  and  while  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  with  great  affectation  of  con- 
viviality more  than  followed  his  example.  When  he  found  afterwards 
that  not  the  smallest  of  the  chickens  he  had  been  counting  so  hope- 
fully would  ever  chip  the  shell,  and  saw  that  the  Englishman  was  not 
to  be  tempted  to  play  at  any  price,  the  sudden  change  in  his  demeanour, 
and  his  very  unsuccessful  efforts  to  hide  it,  afforded  intense  delight  to  his 
appreciative  guests.  The  Count  sat  on  thorns,  and  talked  in  jerks.  He 
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swore  furiously  at  the  wines  and  the  waiters,  and  savagely  snubbed 
Smolenski,  who  contemplated  his  angry  patron  in  anxious  apprehension. 
Barrington  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and,  forgetting  the  pru- 
dence he  had  preached,  called  for  cigar  after  cigar  of  the  most  expensive 
brands,  threw  them  away  half-smoked,  and  mixed  his  liqueurs  uncon- 
scionably and  in  utter  recklessness  of  the  morrow.  At  length,  Childers- 
leigh,  thinking  of  his  journey,  and  softening  to  Smolenski's  evident  misery, 
cut  the  entertainment  short,  warmly  wringing  the  hand  of  his  entertainer, 
and  genially  abusing  the  kindly  malice  that,  in  making  his  last  hours 
at  Homburg  so  pleasant,  had  added  fresh  bitterness  to  the  leave-taking. 

It  was  a  much  less  demonstrative  separation  from  Barrington,  when 
that  gentleman  saw  his  friend  into  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  him  to 
Frankfort.  But  Childersleigh,  leaning  from  the  window,  marked  the  stout 
figure  still  standing  at  gaze  where  he  had  left  it ;  and  when  the  vehicle 
vanished  down  the  long  street,  it  was  with  more  sadness  than  pleasure, 
notwithstanding  his  most  unlooked-for  windfall,  that  Barrington  turned  off 
to  his  rooms.  Each  felt  as  if  he  had  made  a  new  acquaintance,  and  yet 
was  separating  from  a  long- tried  friend. 


CHAPTEK  II. 
A   PEEP  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

NEVER  for  long  had  Miss  Childersleigh  been  so  well  and  bright  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  when  she  was  to  keep  the  inevitable  assignation  she 
dreaded  so  much.  No  shadow  of  the  events  impending  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  the  house  in  Harley  Street,  although,  indeed,  it  might  well  have 
lighted  unmarked  in  the  gloom  of  the  somewhat  grim  old  dwelling.  Yet 
there  might  have  been  some  warning  presentiment,  although  unrecognized 
and  unacknowledged,  when  its  mistress,  in  an  unusual  flush  of  health,  for 
once  took  serious  thought  about  setting  her  house  in  order.  Now-a-days, 
there  was  but  a  single  soul  on  earth  whom  she  ever  admitted  to  the  most 
imperfect  confidence,  and  that  was  the  most  trusted  of  her  domestics,  the. 
mayor  of  her  household.  Even  these  confidences  would  only  be  given  at 
rare  and  uncertain  intervals.  Sometimes  they  concerned  the  merest  trifles, 
sometimes  matters  of  graver  import,  occasionally  even  something  touching 
on  the  sentimental.  It  was  as  if  her  human  nature  would  now  and  then 
have  its  way,  and  break  through  her  reserve  in  spite  of  her.  To  Hooker's 
astonishment  these  confidences  were  becoming  more  frequent  and  more 
significant  than  he  had  ever  known  them,  and  he  grew  more  thoughtful  as 
his  mistress  became  what  for  her  was  garrulous,  while  he  encouraged  her 
in  the  mood  by  judiciously  insinuated  contradictions. 

Strangest  sign  of  all,  she  felt  strong  enough  to  have  a  standing 
grievance,  and  cuerish  it,  and  fret  herself  over  it,  without  taking  to  her 
bed  and  moaning  for  professional  advice.  Instead  of  prostrating  her  as 
a  martyr,  this  irritation  seemed  to  act  as  a  tonic,  and  give  a  positive 
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interest  to  her  life.  For  it  was  a  remarkable  trait  in  her  idiosyncrasy, 
not  unlikely  one  day  to  be  harmful  to  her,  that  when  her  complaint  was  on 
the  nerves  and  the  fancy,  she  began  shrieking  for  the  help  of  the  faculty, 
while,  if  the  danger  threatened  to  be  a  real  one,  like  the  hunted  ostrich, 
she  sought  escape  from  it  in  closing  her  eyes. 

If  the  inmates  of  her  house — with  the  exception  of  Hooker,  who  was 
gratified  with  an  increased  share  of  confidence — had  rejoiced  in  Miss 
Childersleigh's  improved  health  and  spirits,  it  would  have  said  much  for 
their  unselfish  natures.  For  the  grievance  in  this  case  was  the  delay  of 
an  expected  etter,  and  the  deepening  wound  throbbed  to  each  touch  of  the 
postman  on  the  neighbouring  bells  and  knockers.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  unhappily,  to  see  the  peace  of  a  household  shiver  on  a  grievance 
even  less  substantial ;  but  as  this  one,  for  good  or  evil,  was  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  so  many  of  our  personages,  we  may  pray  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers  while  we  bid  time  flow  back,  and  carrying  them  on  its  ebb  to 
Harley  Street,  invite  them  to  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  we  are  going  to  lift. 
It  was  Miss  Childersleigh's  habit  to  breakfast  in  bed,  nor  quit  her 
room  till  midday.  Then,  piloted  by  her  corpulent  old  pug,  and  followed 
by  her  maid,  loaded  with  shawls  and  wraps  and  air-cushions,  she  descended 
to  the  back  drawing-room.  It  was  an  apartment  Melancholy  had  marked 
for  his  own,  and  Miss  Childersleigh  appropriated  as  her  boudoir.  The 
diin  light  struggled  through  the  dark-stained  window  on  the  sombre 
paper,  and  a  bleak  expanse  of  table,  unbroken  by  book  or  newspaper  or 
cheerful  work.  The  morning  we  see  her  seated  there  she  had  an  access 
of  unusually  rude  health  and  extraordinary  spirits,  for  instead  of  secluding 
herself  like  a  bat  in  its  comparative  darkness,  the  folding  doors  com- 
municating with  the  front  drawing-room  were  thrown  open,  and  she  sat 
blinking  owl-like  in  unaccustomed  sunshine. 

That  front  room  had  its  occupant  too — a  young  girl  who  had  buried 
herself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  deep  in  the  pages  of  a  book,  so  that  Miss 
Childersleigh,  when  she  chose  slightly  to  turn  her  head,  had  the  profile  of 
the  other  in  full  light  against  the  windows.  From  time  to  time  she  looked 
at  her,  and  yet  always  the  movement  seemed  something  of  an  effort.  It 
was  impossible  that  features  like  hers,  seamed  in  rough  lines  and  deep-worn 
wrinkles,  should  lend  themselves  to  anything  like  play,  but  they  were 
constantly  ringing  the  changes  through  a  few  stereotyped  casts  of  expres- 
sion. It  seemed  as  if  her  mind,  once  brooding  over  her  griefs,  ran  on,  by 
sympathy  of  gloom  and  force  of  association,  from  trouble  to  trouble,  and 
that  the  girl  was  one  of  these,  and  not  the  least.  She  looked  at  her,  as  if 
obeying  a  fascination  that  seized  her  in  her  -moments  of  abstraction,  and 
each  time  an  expression  of  dislike,  approaching  to  repugnance,  changed, 
ere  you  had  well  caught  it,  to  one  that  was  loving  by  comparison. 

Her  thoughts,  if  you  read  them  in  her  face,  had  been  buffeting  her 
round  in  the  same  troubled  circle.  Did  they  run  on  the  longed-for  letter 
that  never  came ;  some  deep-seated  grief  against  the  girl  that  she  did  her 
best  to  conquer,  and  the  destination  of  her  wealth  to  the  too-lightly-come-by 
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happiness  of  some  ill-deserving  fellow-creature  ?  Whatever  they  were,  as 
each  gnawed  at  her  in  turn,  the  faint  reflection  of  health  died  out  of  her 
leaden  cheeks,  and  its  fitful  light  nickered  down  in  her  mournful  eyes. 

She  roused  herself  as  a  loud  single  knock  sounded  from  the  street, 
seized  either  arm  of  her  chair  in  her  bony  hands,  straightened  herself,  and 
listened.  Her  sharpened  ears  heard  the  postman's  rapid  footstep  on  the 
silent  pavement.  The  man  came  up  the  steps,  knocked  and  rang. 

"At  last!  "  she  exclaimed  in  quick  eager  tones.  "Run  down,  Lucy, 
and  bring  me  the  letter." 

Rapt  in  what  she  was  reading, -as"  she  was,  Lucy  raised  her  head 
at  the  first  of  the  words  and  laid  down  her  book  at  the  last.  She  looked 
like  one  dragged  back  from  fairyland  to  a  dull  reality ;  but  left  the  room  as 
if  in  mechanical  obedience  to  the  peremptory  words  of  command.  It  was 
strange  to  see  the  old  lady  as  she  waited  for  her  return :  her  face  all  full 
of  a  simulated  sanguineness,  which  insisted  on  stifling  the  voice  that  told 
her  she  was  merely  preparing  herself  a  disappointment. 

Lucy  came  back  empty-handed  and  shaking  her  head  timidly. 

"No  letter?  Why,  what  does  the  girl  mean?  I  heard  the  man 
myself." 

"It  was  only  a  circular,  Hooker  says.  Besides,"  she  added 
hesitatingly,  "I  don't  think  thig  is  the  hour  for  delivering  foreign  letters." 

"  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that,  and  have  you  not  told  me  just  the 
same  thing  every  day  for  a  week  past  ?  Do  you  suppose  letters  are  not 
constantly  delayed,  or  do  you  fancy  you  know  better  than  I  do  ?  There, 
it's  no  use  sitting  down  to  your  book  again,  and  it's  quite  time  to  go  out 
for  your  walk.  You  can't  have  Parkyns  ;  I  may  want  her  myself.  Take 
one  of  the  maids  and  go  at  once." 

"Yes,  Miss  Childersleigh,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  slight  trembling  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth. 

"And  come  here  and  kiss  me  first.  There,  that' will  do — now  you 
may  go.  How  like  that  child  sometimes  is  to  her  father,  for  all  she  has 
her  mother's  features  to  the  very  dimples,"  pursued  Miss  Childersleigh. 
"  I'd  give  the  half  of  all  I  have  to  see  her  always  look  as  she  looked  just 
now.  How  different  things  might  have  been  ;  and  who  knows  whether  I 
might  not  have  taught  her  to  come  to  love  me  ?  As  it  is,  I  believe  she 
really  cares  for  me  as  little  as  her  father  did.  I  took  her  for  his  sake, 
and  for  old  remembrances,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  fancy  he  could  ever  leave 
me  anything  but  a  legacy  of  trouble.  I've  come  near  enough  to  loving 
her  to  know  all  it  might  have  been  to  me  if  I  only  could.  After  all,  I 
believe  I  hate  her  ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  like  her  as  much  as  any  one,  now 
that  Hugh  has  cast  me  off.  There  it  is  again,  and  always  round  to 
the  same  thing.  What  am  I  to  do  with  that  money  of  mine  ?  I  must 
make  a  will  some  day,  were  it  only  that  I've  promised  Lucy  to  provide 
for  her.  Besides,  if  I  did  not,  all  I  have  would  go  to  Hugh  ;  to  Hugh, 
who  does  not  think  me  worth  the  scrawling  a  couple  of  lines.  Ah,  well, 
we'll  see.  I'll  finish  once  for  all  with  this  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  fairly 
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settle  everything  out  of  hand.     It  ought  to  be  done  when  one's  strong 
and  well,  so  I'll  make  up  my  mind  and  send  for  Eivington." 

There  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  as  if  the  new  arrival  had  dis- 
creetly awaited  the  close  of  the  soliloquy,  and  Mr.  Hooker  entered,  bearing 
Miss  Childersleigh's  midday  egg  and  sherry.  Hooker  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  sleek  aspect  and  profound  repose  of  manner,  as  might  be 
expected  of  one  who  had  spent  a  long  life  at  free  quarters, — great  part  of 
it  as  the  autocratic  Miss  Childersleigh's  man  of  confidence.  With  his 
polished  crown,  set  in  its  carefully  brushed  wisps  of  grizzled  hair,  he  looked 
benevolent,  but  yet  as  if  he  could  be  stern,  too,  on  occasion. 

He  set  the  glass  on  the  table  by  his  mistress's  elbow,  and  waited  respect- 
fully, in  case  it  should  please  her  to  address  him.     After  the  disappoint- 
ment the  postman  had  caused  her,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  be  flown  at. 
But  Miss  Childersleigh  had  eased  her  mind  a  good  deal  by  the  process  of 
making  it  up  to  something,  and  although  she  spoke,  it  was  pretty  quietly. 
"  So  there's  no  letter  to-day  from  Mr.  Childersleigh,  Hooker?  " 
"  It's  most  extraordinary,  ma'am ;  and  what  he's  about  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  imagine." 

"  If  I  could  only  think  mine  had  gone  astray." 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  then  it  was  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  bankers, 
so  that  can't  possibly  be.  Mr.  Hugh's  not  particular  about  many  things, 
but  he  is  a  particular  gentleman  about  having  his  letters  forwarded." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  then,  Hooker  ?  Speak  out,  can't  you  !  " 
snapped  Miss  Childersleigh  for  about  the  hundredth  time. 

"  That  young  gentlemen  will  be  young  gentlemen,"  responded  Hooker, 
sententiously,  for  the  hundredth  time.  "Mr.  Hugh  always  has  so  much 
to  do,  and  so  much  to  think  of." 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  say  for  him  !  But  whom  ought  he  to  think  of 
first  ?  Who,  of  all  his  friends,  has  done  so  much  for  him  as  I  have  ?  " 

"  Surely  no  one,  ma'am.  But  I  like  Mr.  Hugh,  and,  even  at  the  risk 
of  offending  you,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  find  excuses  for  him." 

"  If  you  can  say  nothing  better  for  him  than  that,  for  his  sake  you 
had  better  leave  it  alone,"  retorted  Miss  Childersleigh,  with  a  good  deal 
of  truth. 

Hooker  bowed  in  silence,  and  made  as  if  he  would  withdraw. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I've  felt  so  strong  for  many  years  past,"  she 
resumed  abruptly. 

"  I  am  sure  that's  true,  ma'am,  as  I  was  just  saying  to  Parkyns," 
responded  Hooker  with  much  enthusiasm,  as  if  charmed  at  having  found 
something  at  last  he  could  assent  to  cordially. 

"  Never  you  mind  what  you  said  to  Parkyns.  I  say  I  never  was  better 
in  my  life,  and  I  think  of  sending  for  Mr.  Rivington  about  my  affairs." 

"  Sending  for  Mr.  Eivington !  "  Hooker  grew  red,  and  his  breath  came 
shorter,  as  he  made  nervous  snatches  at  his  stock.  He  showed,  in  fact, 
more  agitation  than  might  have  been  natural  in  an  old  family  servant  who 
cherished  reasonable  hopes  of  being  remembered  by  his  mistress.  How- 
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ever,  he  steadied  his  nerves,  rallied  his  presence  of  mind,  and  resolved 
dexterously  to  clinch  the  nail  she  seemed  inclined  to  drive.  "  Thinking  of 
sending  for  Mr.  Rivington,  ma'am  ?  You're  in  excellent  health,  indeed ; 
but  are  you  not  afraid  business  of  this  sort  might  chance  to  upset  you  ?" 

"  I  will  have  Mr.  Rivington  sent  for.  You  see  that  he  is  here  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am.  You  can't  do  better  than  take  Mr.  Rivington' s 
advice." 

"  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  taking  Mr.  Rivington's  advice. 
Everything  shall  be  settled  out  of  hand  before  he  comes,  and  he  shall 
just  do  as  I  tell  him.  No  lawyer  of  them  all  shall  go  giving  away  my 
property  for  me." 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  only  thought  as  Mr.  Rivington  has  been  the  family 
man  of  business  all  his  life.  But,  to  be  sure,  no  doubt  you've  made  up 

your  mind.     Mr.  Hugh " 

"Made  up  my  mind.  Why,  if  you  mean  you  think  Mr.  Childers- 
leigh's  going  to  have  it  all,  why  should  I  trouble  about  a  will :  just  tell  me 
that  ?  It  would  all  go  to  him  if  I  did  nothing,"  she  went  on,  thinking 
aloud,  rather  than  speaking  to  Hooker.  "  And  at  one  time  I  liked  to 
believe  I  could  do  nothing  better.  When  I  felt  myself  breaking  up  I 
should  have  provided  for  any  one  I  chose  to  provide  for,  and  he  might  have 
done  as  he  pleased  with  the  rest.  Why  should  he  go  and  behave  in  this 
way,  giving  me  all  this  anxiety  and  trouble  ?  But  if  he  suffer  for  it  he 
will  only  have  himself  to  blame  :  if  he  can't  even  spare  me  five  minutes 
from  the  pleasures  my  money  buys  to  answer  the  letter  I  go  out  of  my 
way  to  write  him." 

"  And  you  who  never  write  to  any  one  else,  as  he  knows  so  well," 
interjected  Hooker,  softly.  "  Well,  I've  always  liked  Mr.  Hugh,  but  I 
must  say  I  would  never  have  believed  it  of  him.  For  his  own  sake  one 
might  have  been  sure  he  would  never  have  given  you  cause  of  offence." 

"  That's  very  true,  Hooker,  and  the  most  rational  thing  I've  heard  you 
say  yet.  Mr.  Childersleigh  has,  at  least,  common  sense,  has  he  not?  and 
he  would  have  felt  it  well  worth  while  to  give  up  anything  rather  than  seem 
to  neglect  me." 

You  might  have  said  the  worthy  Hooker  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
serious  way  in  which  the  suggestion  he  had  so  thoughtlessly  thrown  out 
was  received.  It  may  be  surmised  that  inwardly  he  was  cursing  his 
indiscreet  tongue  as  a  most  unruly  and  mischief-making  member. 

"  But,  after  all,  we  are  quite  sure  of  one  thing,"  he  hastened  to  rejoin, 
shaking  his  head.  "  The  letter  has  reached  him  ;  we  are  sure  of  that." 

"  Then  if  mine  has  reached  him,  it  is  his  that  must  have  gone  'astray ; 
or  very  likely  he  is  ill,  and  I  never  thought  of  that.  Perhaps  he  is  dying 
while  you  stand  there  abusing  him." 

"  I  abusing  him,  ma'am,"  expostulated  Hooker,  staggered  by  this 
unexpected  onslaught. 

"Yes,  abusing  him;   of  course  you  were.       However,  I'm  certain 
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there's  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say,  about  his  not  being  fool  enough  to 
offend  me." 

Hooker's  face  went  on  lengthening.  He  knew  his  mistress  well.  When 
she  laid  hold  of  a  scrap  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of  her  self-created  griefs,  she 
clung  to  it  for  the  time  with  all  her  feeble  strength,  revelling  in  the  pleasurable 
sense  of  relief  it  brought  her.  This  careless  argument,  to  which  he  had 
attached  no  meaning  himself,  would  make  her  suspend  final  judgment  and 
sentence  on  Childersleigh — at  any  rate  until  after  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Kivington. 

"  After  all,"  she  went  on  meditatively — "after  all,  it's  almost  certain 
he's  not  to  blame,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  It  would  have  been  so  much  trouble 
thinking  what  I  was  to  do  if  he  had  been.  Yet  he  may  be,  too ;  and  then 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  he's  terribly  extravagant :  he  might  fling 
away  all  my  money  when  he  got  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way  might  be  to  do 
what  I've  sometimes  thought  of  doing,  and  tie  it  down  with  conditions. 
Then  there's  the  provision  I  promised  Lucy — and  Parkyns  ought  to  have 
something,  and  you,  Hooker,"  added  Miss  Childersleigh,  turning  sharply 
on  her  companion. 

Hooker,  taken  unprepared,  seemed  to  have  a  violent  inward  spasm, 
as  of  one  who  meditates  playing  a  desperate  stake.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
finding  himself  face  to  face  with  the  occasion  of  remedying  the  mcdadresse 
he  had  been  guilty  of  earlier,  of  letting  go  a  bird  in  hand  for  the  chance  of 
a  cageful  from  the  bush,  of  plajdng,  at  great  risk,  for  a  say  in  his  eccentric 
mistress's  final  dispositions. 

"  Excuse  the  great  liberty  I  take,  Miss  Childersleigh  " — and  the  words 
came  pumped  up  as  by  a  series  of  efforts — "I  don't  often  offend,  I 
trust,  although  I  have  a  way  of  speaking  my  mind ;  but  what  I  would 
venture  to  say  is  this  :  I  should  not  like  to  be  forgotten  altogether  while 
you  are  remembering  other  people,  but  if  you  do  think  of  leaving  me 
a  remembrance,  you  will  double  its  value  by  letting  me  know  nothing 
about  it ;  and  please  to  recollect,  that  the  less  you  make  it  the  more 
grateful  I  shall  feel.  I  have  my  feelings  and,  perhaps,  my  fancies,  but 
I  couldn't  bear  to  be  enriched  by  a  loss  I  should  never  recover.  It  signifies, 
the  less,"  he  added,  cheerfully,  "  that,  if  I  ever  did  come  into  any  property 
of  yours,  it  would  be  a  very  long  time  first." 

He  gave  vent  to  these  affecting  utterances,  much  as  if  repeating  by 
rote  a  carefully  conned  lesson.  Perhaps,  on  that  account,  they  were  all 
the  more  impressive,  as  they  tickled  gently  and  gratefully  his  hearer's 
clinging  attachment  to  life.  He  might  possibly  have  already  found  a  fore- 
taste of  his  reward  in  the  unusually  cordial  look  she  turned  on  him.  If 
he  expected  more  he  was  disappointed.  Gracious  speeches  were  even 
stranger  to  her  lips  than  trustful  thoughts  to  her  heart.  But  it  may  have 
been  the  delight  and  surprise  of  finding  Hooker's  character  ring  so  true, 
that,  for  the  time,  disposed  the  reserved  old  solitary  to  come  out  of  her 
shell  and  sun  herself  in  unusual  confidences. 

"Mr.  Hugh  is  frightfully  extravagant,  Hooker." 
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A  guarded  bow  was  the  response,  that  might  mean  assent  or  dissent, 
just  as  you  pleased  to  read  it. 

"  But  it  has  been  in  some  measure  my  fault." 
A  silent  shake  of  the  head,  eloquently  deprecatory. 
"  I  have  supplied  him  the  means  of  indulgence  until  indulgence  has 
become  a  habit,  when,  if  I  had  left  him  to  himself  with  his  connections 
and  opportunities  and  talents  he  might  have  been  a  distinguished  man. 
Mr.  Childersleigh  has  great  abilities." 

"  I  don't  believe,  ma'am — I  do  not  believe  a  cleverer  gentleman  lives, 
or  one  better  able  to  help  himself  if  he  could  only  be  made  to  try." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  that  so  often  occurs  to  me,  Hooker,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Childersleigh,  speaking  eagerly  and  with  a  brightening  face.  "  It's 
not  too  late.  It  can't  be  too  late ;  he's  but  a  boy  yet.  If  I  were  to  put 
in  my  will,  the  very  terms  I  should  offer  him  when  he  comes  back  to 

apologize  ?     If  anything  should  happen  to  me " 

"  No  chance  of  that,  not  the  least  in  the  world,"  murmured  Hooker, 
absently,  but  audibly. 

"  Then,  if  anything  should  ever  happen  to  me,  he  will  find  I  have 
tried  what  I  can  to  repair  any  wrongs  I  may  have  done  him  ;  to  make  him 
live  to  some  useful  purpose  ;  that  I  have  put  within  his  reacH  an  easy 
chance  of  growing  rich.  If  he  has  used  me  ill,  I'll  punish  him  in  making 
atonement  to  him." 

Miss  Childersleigh,  it  will  be  seen,  being  doubtful  of  the  guilt  of  her 
relative,  adopted  the  feminine  plan  of  inflicting  mitigated  punishment. 
Hooker  contented  himself  again  with  a  parenthetical  bow,  which  he  might 
have  dispensed  with.  Again  his  mistress  was  talking  to  herself,  and  not 
thinking  of  him. 

"  He  may  look,  I  daresay,  to  inherit  all  I  have.  If  I  left  him,  say 
10,000/.  now,  and  not  a  penny  more,  but  with  the  .condition  that,  if  in 
three  years'  time  his  own  exertions  added  20,OOOL  or  30,000?.  to  that 
and  anything  he  may  have  left  of  his  own,  he  should  come  into  all.  If  he  be 
•what  I  think  he  is,  he  can  do  it.  If  he  is  an  incorrigible  spendthrift,  better 
have  a  part  of  my  money  squandered  than  the  whole  ;  and  my  conscience 
will  be  clear.  What  do  you  say,  Hooker  ?  You've  heard  what  I  think." 
"  You  ask  my  candid  opinion,  ma'am  ?  " 
"  Do  you  suppose  I'd  come  to  you  for  anything  else  ?  " 
"  Then  I  must  honestly  say  you  set  a  far  lower  value  than  I  do  on 
Mr.  Hugh's  capacity,  if  you  give  him  no  harder  work  than  that.  In  my 
station,  I  can't  be  expected  to  know  much  of  these  things  ;  but  they  do 
say  that*  at  your  relatives  the  bankers',  for  instance,  they  think  nothing  of 
turning  a  sum  like  that  of  a  morning.  There  are  those  new  companies  that 
are  coming  out  every  day  in  the  City, — put  your  10,000/.  into  one  of 
them,  and  leave  it  there,  and,  as  they  tell  me,  in  a  few  months  it's  either 

50,OOOL,  or "     And  Mr.  Hooker  opened  his  thumb  and  finger  in  the 

air,  in  expressive  pantomime.     "  Now,  Mr.  Hugh  would  think  nothing  of 
going  to  work  in  that  way.     It's  just  in  his  line, — nothing  more  so." 
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"  At  all  events,  you  know  more  of  these  things  than  I  do.  Nobody 
but  the  Government  ever  had  a  shilling  of  my  money." 

"  "Well,  ma'am,"  proceeded  Mr.  Hooker,  summing  up  judicially,  "  if 
I  understand  you  aright,  what  you  want  is  to  send  Mr.  Hugh  to  work. 
You  mean  to  offer  him  a  prize  that  is  some  trouble  to  come  by,  but  quite 
within  his  reach.  To  make  him  climb  for  it,  instead  of  shaking  his  head 
and  walking  off.  I  know  you're  rich ;  but  how  rich,  I  don't  know.  I 
hear  people  talk— for  talk  they  will— of  200,000?.,  300,000/. " 

"  You  may  call  it  200, OOO/.,  Hooker.  No  one  else  knows  as  much, 
and  you  take  care  they  don't." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  Well,  really  you  must  excuse  me,  but  such  is 
my  notion  of  Mr.  Hugh,  if  I  were  you,  and  I  wished  him  to  do  justice  to 
himself,  frankly,  I  shouldn't  add  a  shilling  more  than  10,000/.  to  what  he 
has  of  his  own.  That's  a  good  deal,  I  suspect.  Mr.  Hugh's  perhaps  not 
so  extravagant  as  he  seems  ;  and  I  should  insist  on  his  showing  sovereign 
for  sovereign  against  all  your  money,  if  he  means  to  win  it." 

"  You  know  you're  talking  absolute  nonsense,  Hooker.  No  man  could 
find  the  money  in  the  time." 

"  Pardon  me,  ma'am,  again  ;  but  I  think  I  know  Mr.  Hugh,  and  I'm 
sure  I  know  how  easily  they  come  by  money  now-a-days,  and  you  confess 
you  do  not.  With  his  talents  and  property,  he'll  find  doing  all  I  speak 
of  pleasant  occupation.  Why,  with  his  connections  in  the  City,  his  very 
name  would  be  a  fortune." 

"  Well,  Hooker,"  said  his  mistress,  looking  up  in  the  major-domo's 
face  searchingly  and  rather  wistfully,  '  *  you  may  be  right ;  and  you  can 
have  no  interest  in  misleading  me." 

Hooker  met  her  eyes  with  a  limpid  honest  look,  and  was  voluble  in 
protestations.  Perhaps  the  old  lady's  isolation  had  seldom  come  home  to 
her  more  keenly  than  now,  when  in  casting  about  for  an  heir  she  was 
thrown  on  the  counsels  of  a  servant. 

"  At  least  the  ten  thousand  shall  be  twenty,"  she  went  on.  "I  want 
him  to  work,  not  to  despair.  It's  not  for  me  to  make  his  task  so  hard, 
who  have  done  all  I  can  to  spoil  him  for  it." 

Hooker  remained  silent,  only  half  satisfied,  as  it  appeared,  although 
he  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  coup,  and 
gratified  with  the  unwonted  docility  of  his  mistress.  He  might  have 
desired  to  assure  Hugh  a  more  effectual  stimulus,  but  he  felt  the  trying 
it  would  be  lost  labour,  and  he  waited. 

His  mistress  recommenced  abruptly. 

11  Then  there's  Lucy  Winter.     I  hope  I've  done  my  duty  by  her." 

"  Very  much  more  than  your  duty,"  murmured  Hooker. 

"  Yes.  You  can  bear  witness  I've  done  my  duty  by  her.  She  was  of 
my  blood,  but  she  had  nearer  relations  than  me.  I've  assured  her  she 
should  be  provided  for,  and  provided  for  she  shall  be,  one  way  or  another, 
— but  how  ?  If  I  could  only  tell  whether  I  liked  her,"  muttered  the  old 
lady.  "  If  I  could  only  guess  whether  she  liked  me." 
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"  Forgive  me  for  trespassing  on  your  indulgence  again,"  interposed 
Hooker ;  "  but  that's  just  a  point  another  person  can  judge  of  so  much 
better,  and  both  for  your  sake  and  hers  I  must  speak.  Since  she  came 
here,  I've  watched  Miss  Winter,  partly  on  your  account,  partly  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  on  my  own,  for  old  servants  don't  feel  very  warm  to  new 
comers  ;  and  you  may  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  it's  my  honest  opinion 
that  you  can't  make  too  much  of  Miss  Lucy,  or  do  too  much  for  her.  I 
would  almost  go  as  far  as  to  say  I'm  not  fonder  of  you  myself  than  Miss 
Lucy  is.  She's  timid  as  yet,"  he  went  on;  "and  as  she  grows  older 
she'll  get  bolder.  Then  you'll  come  to  know  her  better,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  there's  no  great  hurry.  A  codicil's  easily  added." 

"  There's  something  in  that,  but  I  pledged  myself  she  should  be  remem- 
bered whenever  I  made  my  will." 

"  Might  you  not  put  her  down  for  a  little  something  now,  adding  that 
in  any  case  you  mean  to  increase  it  by  codicil  ?  " 

"If  I  did,  I  should  add  nothing  of  the  sort.  What's  the  use,  indeed  ? 
If  I  were  not  absolutely  certain  I  should  have  opportunity  to  change  the 
bequest  a  hundred  times  if  I  wished,  I  should  leave  her  something  hand- 
some at  once.  As  you  said  before,  there's  no  hurry,  and  now  you  talk  as 
if  I  were  making  my  will  because  my  health  was  breaking  up." 

"  God  forbid,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  Hooker  with  great  fervour,  mentally 
cursing  the  morbid  sensitiveness  that  made  the  most  guarded  talk  so 
perilous.  "  I'm  sure  you're  very  right." 

"  Very  well,  you  may  go.  I've  spoken  more  than  enough  for  me — such 
wretched  health — and  remember  that  Mr.  Rivington  comes  after  luncheon 
to-morrow,  to  take  my  instructions." 

Hooker  turned  to  withdraw  from  the  interrupted  colloquy,  discomfited 
and  rather  crestfallen. 

"And,  Hooker?" 

He  paused  by  the  door. 

"  Although  sometimes  you  do  talk  strange  nonsense,  you  can  be 
rational  when  you  please.  This  business  must  be  off  my  mind,  and  before 
Mr.  Rivington  comes  I  must  settle  something  in  the  event  of  things  going 
past  Mr.  Childersleigh.  So,  if  anything  strikes  you,  I  give  you  leave  to 
suggest  it.  Nothing  whatever  shall  stand  over  except,  perhaps,  that  codicil 
about  Miss  Winter." 

"How  I  wish  my  boy  had  been  there  in  my  place,"  meditated 
Mr.  Hooker  as  he  slowly  descended  the  stairs.  "  His  head's  worth  a  good 
dozen  of  mine,  and  his  wits  are  twenty  times  as  ready.  Ah !  he  wouldn't 
Jaave  blundered  where  I  did,  and  as  it's  past  mending  now,  I'd  better  say 
nothing  about  it.  It  would  only  vex  him,  and  what's  the  use  ?  After  all, 
what  a  chance  we  have,  and  who'd  have  expected  it  ?  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
haven't  managed  so  very  ill.  Now,  to  see  him  about  what's  to  be  said  and 
done  to-morrow,  and  then— good  luck  to  Mr.  Childersleigh." 
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CHAPTER  III. 
RELATIONS  AT  HOME. 

SOME  days  before  the  telegram  disturbed  Hugh  Childersleigh  at  Hom- 
burg,  the  few  inhabitants  of  Upper  Harley  Street  who  were  still  in  town 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  a  heavy  fall  of  tan  cumbering  the  street  below 
their  windows.  The  phenomenon  was  by  no  means  a  very  uncommon 
one  there  ;  in  fact,  it  occurred  regularly  at  irregular  intervals,  whenever 
the  rich  and  eccentric  Miss  Childersleigh  fancied  herself  on  her  deathbed. 
So  the  sight  did  not  much  affect  Mr.  Purkiss  Childersleigh,  although  he 
had  come  specially  to  inquire  after  Miss  Childersleigh' s  health,  and  drew 
the  inference  at  once  that  it  was  she  who  fancied  herself  in  extremis. 
Miss  Childersleigh  was  his  distant  relative  and  much- valued  client.  Mr. 
Purkiss  was  second  son  and  junior  partner  of  "  Childersleigh's,"  the  great 
banking  establishment  in  Lombard  Street ;  and  the  malade  imayinaire — 
as  he  believed  her — stood  in  somewhat  more  remote  propinquity  to  his 
father,  Sir  Basil,  the  head  of  the  house,  than  to  Colonel  Childersleigh, 
the  deceased  parent  of  our  earlier  acquaintance,  Hugh.  Near  relatives  she 
had  none ;  but  had  Purkiss  been  her  son,  instead  of  a  very  distant 
cousin,  he  could  not  have  been  more  systematically  affectionate  in  his 
attentions.  Here  was  he,  a  man  of  business,  whose  time  was  money, 
whose  very  minutes  were  half-crowns,  taking  Harley  Street  in  his  way 
from  Hampstead  to  the  City,  and  merely  to  inform  himself  about  her 
health,  without  knowing  that  anything  in  especial  had  come  to  endanger 
it.  Meantime  Hugh  the  prodigal  was  wasting  abroad  in  riotous  living 
what  little  of  his  substance  was  left  him.  Yet  Purkiss  mournfully  owned 
that  Miss  Childersleigh — eccentric  here  as  everywhere  else — not  only 
cherished  the  prodigal  more  than  any  one,  but  perhaps  liked  him  the 
better  for  his  irregularities,  even  for  his  indifference.  She  supplied  his 
extravagances  lavishly  from  time  to  time, — while,  since  a  stray  sovereign 
or  two  in  his  boyhood,  she  had  never  given  Purkiss  a  civil  word,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  cheque.  Thus  gloomily  meditating,  he  found  his  hand  on 
the  muffled  knocker,  and  took  it  down  to  touch  the  servants'  bell. 

"  How's  your  mistress,  George  ?  Nothing  veiy  serious  the  matter, 
I  trust?" 

Purkiss  was  always  respectfully  civil  to  all  the  inmates  of  that  house, 
even  to  the  buttons,  who  now  held  the  door  ajar. 

The  boy  hushed  almost  to  a  whisper  the  voice  that  was  generally 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  whistle,  and  his  usually  quizzical  face  wore  an 
unusually  grave  expression. 

"  Taken  very  bad  indeed,  Mr.  Purkiss.  Mrs.  Parkyns  and  Miss 
Winter  have  been  a-sittin'  up  with  her  all  night ;  and  Mr.  Hooker  he 
was  so  overcome  that  he  went  to  bed  immediately  after  supper.  Sir  Felix 
Groper  is  not  gone  five  minutes.  Dr.  Pillington's  upstairs  now " 

Here  a  velvety  hand  laid  itself  noiselessly  on  George's  collar,  promptly 
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choked  off  his  loquacity,  and  twisting  him  quietly  round,  dismissed  him 
inwards  with  a  slight  but  significant  impulse. 

"  Ah,  Hooker  " — and  Purkiss  gave  his  hand  with  deferential  cordiality 
to  the  confidential  domestic — "  is  it  really  true  what  the  boy  tells  me,  or 
is  it  only  that  Miss  Childersleigh  is  over-anxious  about  herself  as  usual  ?" 

Hooker  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no,  Mr.  Purkiss.  She's  been  com- 
plaining for  a  day  or  two  past ;  not  that  I  thought  much  of  it  till 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  then  I  saw  she  must  be  bad  when  she  wouldn't 
hear  of  sending  for  Sir  Felix.  If  there  had  been  nothing  much  the 
matter,  she'd  have  had  the  boy  started  off  in  a  hansom  for  him  at  once. 
Then,  when  Pillington  called  in  the  afternoon,  she  wouldn't  let  him  come 
up  at  all — the  first  time  she's  done  such  a  thing  since  she  was  so  nearly 
gone  the  year  before  last." 

"  But  they've  both  seen  her,  George  tells  me  ?  " 

"  She  fell  over  last  night  insensible,  and  has  never  been  herself 
since.  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Purkiss,  we've  had  Sir  Felix  here  twice  ;  and 
as  for  Pillington,  he's  scarcely  left  her  room  since  he  went  upstairs  in  the 
evening.  You  know  him,  sir.  Pillington's  like  one  of  his  own  leeches, 
as  I  always  say — where  he  fastens  he  sticks.  It's  paralysis,  Sir  Felix 
says  ;  they've  quite  given  her  up.  It  comes  hard  on  me,  Mr.  Purkiss, 
I  do  assure  you.  If  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so,  the  poor  lady  has  made  me 
feel  to  her  like  a  friend." 

"It  comes  hard  on  all  her  friends,  Hooker.  In  the  meantime  I'm 
sure  things  can't  be  left  in  better  hands  than  yours.  If  anything  were  to 
happen,  indeed,  I  suppose  my  father  or  I  had  better  see  to  them  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir;  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Purkiss — that  would  be  but  natural, 
only — she  was  always  strange  in  some  things,  a  little  crotchety,  one  might 
say — only  that  Miss  Childersleigh,  when  last  she  saw  Mr.  Bivington  on 
business,  told  him  before  me  and  Miss  Winter,  that,  in.  case  of  her  death, 
if  he  were  to  survive  her — that's  the  way  she  put  it — he  was  to  take  all 
the  arrangements  into  his  hands.  It  was  the  time  she  came  home  from 
Brighton  so  strong  and  well." 

Mr.  Hooker  played  demurely  with  his  chain  and  seals,  earned  his 
handkerchief  slowly  to  his  eyes,  and  looked  curiously  at  his  interlocutor 
through  his  fingers.  Perhaps  the  melancholy  on  his  features  lifted  a  little 
when  he  saw  the  gloom  that  had  rested  on  Mr.  Childer sleigh's  ever  since  he 
heard  of  his  relative's  illness,  grow  palpably  deeper. 

"With  regard  to  arrangements,  I  know  you  were  more  in  her  con- 
fidence than  any  one.  I  suppose  any  papers  of  consequence  are  with 
Mr.  Eivington  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  sir.  About  eight  months  ago  we  took  advantage  of 
her  feeling  so  very  well  to  prevail  on  her  to  settle  her  affairs.  I 
remember  it  because  it  was  just  the  time  when  she  had  worked  herself 
up  into  such  a  state  against  Mr.  Hugh,  when  for  six  weeks  he  had  kept 
her  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  hers." 

Mr.  Purkiss  cheered  up  visibly.     Before  all  he  was  a  man  of  business 
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and  of  system,  and  it  would  have  pained  him,  doubtless,  had  a  relative  and 
client  of  his  own  died  intestate  with  so  much  valuable  property  to  dispose  of. 

"Ah!  the  letter  that,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  had  gone  astray 
and  which  never  came  to  hand  at  all.  Monstrously  careless  of  the  post- 
office  people." 

"  It  u-as  careless,  sir ;  but  I'm  sadly  afraid  that  it's  Mr.  Hugh  that  will 
have  to  pay  the  damages.  Even  after  the  whole  thing  was  cleared  up, 
Miss  Childersleigh  never  quite  forgave  him,  I  do  believe,  for  all  the  trouble 
and  worry  she  had  had,  although  it  turned  out  to  be  no  fault  whatever  of 
his.  Besides,  it  was  the  only  time  that  to  my  knowledge  she  felt  herself  well 
enough  to  talk  about  her  will,  and  once  made,  she  wasn't  likely  to  change  it." 

Mr.  Purkiss  began  to  feel  as  if  his  little  chat  with  Hooker  was  doing 
him  so  much  good,  that  his  features  must  be  becoming  almost  beaming  ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  it  might  be  more  decorous  to  cut  it  short. 
He  recollected  too  the  claims  of  business,  to  which,  for  the  moment,  its 
interest  had  made  him  oblivious,  for,  as  a  rule,  Purkiss  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  Childersleigh's  very  much  later  than  the  stroke  of  ten ;  and 
when  he  made  one  of  his  detours  by  Harley  Street,  he  drew  on  the  early 
morning  for  an  extra  half-hour.  So  he  took  advantage  of  the  doctor's 
footstep  in  the  hall  to  cut  the  interview  short,  going  out  to  accost  that 
gentleman.  Dr.  Pillington  was  a  plump,  shining,  and  usually  a  cheerful- 
looking  little  man.  Now  his  features  wore  an  expression  of  sorrowful  resig- 
nation, much  in  keeping  with  the  solemn  scene  in  which  he  had  passed  the 
night.  Could  Pillington  have  saved  her,  Miss  Childersleigh  might  have 
lived  for  3rears — for  the  sands  of  life  that  ran  so  fast  through  the  feeble 
frame  upstairs,  measured  the  continuance  of  the  snug  annuity  that,  from 
long  habit,  the  apothecary  had  come  to  count  on  as  a  thing  of  course. 

"  I  hope  you're  well,  Mr.  Childersleigh  ?  I  trust  Sir  Basil  is  well  ? 
On  your  way  out  I  perceive.  If  you'll  honour  me  so  far,  I'll  walk  with 
you  to  the  corner  of  the  next  street.  I'm  just  hurrying  home  to  shave 
and  dress  and  snatch  a  morsel  of  breakfast.  Dear,  dear !  this  is  all 
very  sad,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  very  sad.  I'm  sure,  as  I  said  to  Sir  Felix, 
I'd  have  given  her  half-a-dozen  of  years  to  come — ay,  a  dozen  of  them. 
I  never  saw  her  better  than  on  Sunday  last,  when  she  attacked 
Mrs.  Parkyns  for  complaining  of  a  headache — eh,  Mr.  Hooker  ? — and 

now "  And  the  garrulous  little  doctor  ended  his  speech  on  the 

door-mat  with  a  sigh  of  the  most  genuine  sorrow. 

Mr.  Hooker  received,  with  a  deprecatory  movement  of  the  eyelid,  the 
sovereign  Mr.  Purkiss  laid  in  his  hand,  as  well  as  the  friendly  pressure 
that  accompanied  the  token ;  and  when  the  generous  donor  turned,  he 
eyed  the  back  of  his  well-brushed  frock-coat  with  a  glance  indicative  of 
a  complication  of  feelings  that  might  have  defied  the  analysis  of  the  most 
subtle  physiognomist.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  and  the  circumstances 
notwithstanding,  an  expression  of  dignified  amusement  predominated; 
but  if  so,  ere  the  closing  door  had  shut  out  the  September  sun  from 
the  hall,  his  countenance  had  recovered  its  appropriate  melancholy. 
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Purkiss  reached  the  corner  of  the  street,  parted  from  the  doctor, 
hailed  a  hansom,  and  was  driven  Cityward.  Already  speculation  was 
rife  at  Childersleigh's  over  the  unwontedly  delayed  arrival  of  its  youthful 
chief.  When  his  son  burst  in  upon  him  in  his  sanctuary,  Sir  Basil,  buried 
in  his  arm-chair,  raised  his  head  from  his  correspondence  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  surprise.  He  seldom  knew  Purkiss  late,  more  rarely  still 
abstracted.  Now  he  came  full  fifty  minutes  after  his  usual  hour,  and 
entered  without  going  through  the  ceremony  of  knocking — a  form  he 
always  observed  himself,  and  insisted  upon  most  punctiliously  from  others. 

Tall,  portly,  with  dignified  and  rather  handsome  features,  except  for 
something  of  an  over-consciousness  of  self-importance,  an  occasional 
over-fretfulness  of  self-assertion  with  men  a  shade  lower  in  standing 
than  himself,  Sir  Basil  might  have  passed  for  the  popular  ideal  of  the 
great  English  noble — an  ideal  the  reality  so  often  falsifies.  Fresh- 
coloured,  vigorous,  and  inclining  to  the  bluff,  he  looked  the  picture  of 
a  country  magnate,  except  in  being,  perhaps,  something  better  pre- 
served than  is  often  the  case  with  country  gentlemen  on  the  wrong  side 
of  sixty.  Although  more  than  forty  of  his  threescore  years  had  been 
passed  in  harness,  time  had  written  few  wrinkles  on  his  broad  white  brow, 
scattered  fewer  crowsfeet  under  his  eyes,  and  his  iron-grey  hair  clustered 
thicker  than  the  raven  locks  of  his  son  Purkiss.  Regular  work  is  the 
veritable  elixir  of  life,  if  you  can  only  take  it  without  too  much  wear 
and  tear.  Existing  in  an  atmosphere  of  other  peoples'  troubles  seems  to 
ease  you  of  your  own.  As  our  great  lawyers  who  climb  to  the  woolsack 
through  endless  lawsuits  generally  die  nonogenarians,  so  wealthy  bankers, 
who  see  and  hear  a  good  deal  of  money  pressure,  of  overdrawn  accounts, 
dishonoured  bills,  and  insolvent  court  procedure,  fill  their  posts  not  less 
intelligently  long  after  they  have  passed  the  allotted  span  of  man.  Sir 
Basil,  while  he  cherished  the  fancy  that  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  his 
house,  had  in  reality  been  very  much  shoved  along  bywntelligent  sub- 
ordinates in  the  grooves  he  had  dropped  into  by  right  of  birth.  He  had 
given  no  one  cause  to  doubt  an  ability  which  he  had  been  scarcely  called 
on  to  exert ;  and  in  tacitly  laying  claim  to  rare  business  talents,  if  an 
impostor,  he  was  at  least  an  unconscious  one. 

It  was  some  eighty  years  before  that  Childersleighs  had  sprung  from 
comparatively  small  beginnings,  when  Sir  Basil's  grandfather  had  laid 
its  foundations.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  great-grandfather  of 
our  acquaintance  Hugh,  the  then  head  of  the  Childersleighs.  At  that 
time  the  family  and  their  connections,  one  way  or  another,  commanded 
half-a-dozen  of  seats  in  the  Lower  House.  They  made  it  their  golden 
rule  to  stick  together,  and,  if  needful,  compromised  for  harmony  at  some 
sacrifice  of  principle.  Divisions  were  close  and  Ministers  courteous,  and 
although  the  Childersleighs  asked  for  a  good  deal,  in  the  long  run  they 
generally  got  it.  Basil  Childersleigh  ruined  himself,  went  into  the  City, 
married  the  widow  of  a  banker  in  a  modest  way,  and  reformed.  He 
succeeded  to  his  predecessor's  business,  as  well  as  his  wife,  rechristened 
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it  by  his  own  name,  and  developed  in  it  and  himself  unsuspected 
capabilities.  After  the  fashion  of  the  family,  his  extensive  connection 
came  in  to  support  him  nobly,  especially  when  it  became  known  that 
he  was  able  to  help  himself,  and  that,  under  the  rose,  a  good  deal  of 
Government  business  was  finding  its  way  to  the  new  house.  Thus 
it  came  to  have  a  name  not  only  in  City  but  in  fashionable  circles. 
Its  credit  in  the  City  served  it  at  the  West,  its  reputation  in  the  West 
reacted  on  the  City.  Ever  since  it  had  gone  on  prospering;  and  now, 
although  there  were  many  far  more  extensive  businesses  among  its 
competitors — as  was  but  natural,  seeing  that  Childersleigh's  was  kept 
snug  in  the  single  branch  of  a  single  family — yet  no  name  in  its  way  stood 
higher.  Childersleigh's  was  respected  everywhere,  and  no  man  reverenced 
it  and  its  head  more  than  Sir  Basil. 

The  old  banker  raised  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  with  a  dignity  that  was 
slightly  ruffled,  at  the  abrupt  entrance  of  his  son.  It  was  with  some~anxiety, 
too,  that  he  waited  for  what  Purkiss  had  to  tell,  for  it  was  abundantly 
manifest  that  something  must  have  happened  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  to  knock  his  Primness  off  his  balance,  and  throw  the  very 
punctual  Purkiss  off  the  rails  of  routine.  He  looked  at  his  son  with  the  misty 
apprehension  of  a  man  who  has  no  particular  reason  that  he  knows  of  to 
dread  anything,  and  is  puzzling  himself  to  find  out  what  there  is  to  dread. 

"  Nothing  wrong,  Purkiss,  I  trust  ?  Nothing  about  those  bills  of 
Goodman's  ?  " 

His  uneasiness  grew  upon  him.  Never  but  once  before  did  he 
remember  to  have  seen  his  placid  son  so  agitated,  and  that  was  when 
Purkiss's  godfather, — the  wealthy  and  childless  Mr.  Purkiss, — had  died, 
leaving  his  money  to  metropolitan  hospitals,  and  to  his  godson  and  name- 
sake, his  gold  watch  and  a  blessing.  Now  instead  of  paying  out  his  words 
with  his  accustomed  business-like  precision — like  a  machine  throwing  off 
sovereigns  and  Deliberately  weighing  them  as  it  coins — Purkiss  actually 
stammered  slightly  in  his  excitement ;  his  thin  lips  twitched,  and  his 
sallow  cheeks  reddened :  for  since  his  interview  with  Hooker,  the  specu- 
lative course  of  his  thoughts  had  agitated  him. 

"  Nothing  wrong  whatever  that  I  know  of;  on  the  contrary.  At  least, 
I  mean  it's  very  melancholy,  very — awfully  sudden." 

"What's  melancholy?  what's  sudden?  who's  stopped?  why  can't 
you  speak  out  ?  Not  Barbox,  Brumrner  &  Co  ?  " 

"Barbox  and  Brummer  are  all  right,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  there's 
nothing  wrong  in  the  City  ;  but  I  happened  to  take  Harley  Street  on  my 
way  here,  and  I  found  Miss  Childersleigh  on  her  death-bed." 

Sir  Basil  looked  greatly  relieved  and  returned  tranquilly  to  his  letters. 

"  Eeally,  Purkiss,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to  come  and  .startle 
me  about  nothing.  It  puts  me  out  for  the  day.  I  should  think  you 
might  have  become  used  to  her  calling  '  wolf '  by  this  time  ;  I'm  sure  she's 
taken  you  in  often  enough.  If  she  says  she's  dying,  depend  on  it  she's 
taking  out  a  new  lease  of  life." 
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"  She  didn't  tell  nie  she's  dying  ;  she's  past  telling  anything,  sir  ;  and 
this  time  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  It's  paralysis;  and  Pillington  assures 
me  she  can't  possibly  last  out  the  week,  and  he  won't  answer  for  an  hour." 

"  God  bless  me,  you  don't  say  so!  Might  I  trouble  you  to  ring  the 
bell,  and  order  the  brougham.  I  shall  drive  to  Harley  Street  at  once." 

"  But  she's  quite  unconscious ;  has  known  none  of  them  since  she 
was  struck  down,  Pillington  says." 

''Poor  thing,  poor  thing!  Well,  I'll  have  the  brougham  round  in  an 
hour,  Purkiss.  If  there's  nothing  pressing,  I  mayjust  as  well  look  over 
the  letters  and  talk  to  Cropper.  And  perhaps  you'd  better  send  a  note  to 
Hampstead  and  tell  Maude.  Ah,  Hugh'll  be  very  comfortably  off  now. 
It  must  be  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million, — 200, OOO/.  at  least, 
I  should  say." 

"  From  what  Hooker  tells  me,  I  doubt  much  whether  Miss  Childers- 
leigh's  money  will  make  much  difference  to  Hugh."  And  Purkiss  repeated 
with  excited  volubility  the  partial  confidences  of  Mr.  Hooker. 

Then,  at  length,  Sir  Basil  began  to  have  the  clue  to  his  son's  mysterious 
agitation.  Judging  by  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  and  the  spirit  of  her 
moral  system, — which  held  that  man's  chief  duty  centred  in  himself,  that 
poverty  or  misfortune  inferred  vice  or  crime,  and  that  those  who  assisted 
the  poor  made  themselves  their  accomplices, — Miss  Childersleigh  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mr.  Purkiss,  and 
endow  charities  with  her  substance.  For  years  past  Sir  Basil  had 
iaught  himself  to  take  for  granted  that  Hugh  Childersleigh  was  to  be 
her  heir,  and  never  for  a  moment  had  he  shared  the  fond  though  uncon- 
fessed  illusions  that  sent  Purkiss  on  his  weary  pilgrimages  by  Harley 
Street.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  come  to  accept  what  at  first  was  a  heavy 
trial  to  him,  more  placidly  than  might  have  been  expected  of  a  man  who 
had  grown  grey  in  banking,  and  who  believed  in  money  above  all  earthly 
things.  But  in  truth,  while  he  loved  money  tenderly,  there  was  a  feeling 
perhaps  even  stronger  and  deeper, — a  part  of  his  nature  sprung  from  inborn 
sentiment,  as  the  other  was  the  forced  growth  of  circumstances. 

Deep  and  early  as  the  love  of  Mammon  had  struck  its  roots  down  into 
his  heart,  it  had  found  a  pride  in  the  house  of  Childersleigh  already 
in  possession  there.  Not  Childersleighs',  of  Lombard  Street,  with  its 
stanchioned  windows  and  its  swinging  doors  in  mahogany  and  plate- 
glass,  but  the  Childersleighs'  old  Surrey  home  with  its  countless  gables, 
pinnacles,  and  mullions,  its  vast  oak  corridors  and  black  wainscots  hung 
with  the  Holbeins  and  Vandykes ;  the  brasses  that  paved  the  chancel 
in  Childersleigh  Church,  and  the  tombs  that  crowded  it, — the  columns 
consecrated  to  the  family  greatness  in  the  county  histories.  If  there 
was  a  man  in  England  Sir  Basil  would  have  wished  to  have  in  reverence, 
it  was  the  head  of  all  the  Childersleighs.  But  then  it  was  clear  that 
the  man  to  whom  Sir  Basil  stooped  must  fill  a  place  unquestioned  by 
all  the  world.  Had  the  Childersleigh  property  come  to  him  with 
unembarrassed  rent-roll  and  unimpaired  acreage,  Hugh  was  a  chief  to 
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be  proud  of,  and  Sir  Basil  would  have  asked  no  better  one.  As  it 
was,  he  was  something  of  a  scapegrace,  and  as  Sir  Basil,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  guardians,  happened  to  know,  very  much  of  a  pauper.  The 

Childersleigh  that  came  to  him  from  his  father — all  that  remained  of  it 

was  mortgaged  from  its  boundary-stones  to  its  chimney-pots.  Had  Hugh 
been  hopelessly  impoverished,  Sir  Basil's  sense  of  virtue  might  have  been 
too  much  for  his  feudal  attachment ;  but  the  young  man  had  some  money 
of  his  mother's ;  and  pending  the  succession  he  was  one  day  to  inherit, 
Sir  Basil  was  not  unwilling  provisionally  to  advance  him  an  instalment  of 
respect,  intending  honourably  to  account  for  any  arrears  when  he  should 
entitle  himself  to  them  by  becoming  rich  and  consequently  respectable. 
Partly  for  Hugh's  sake  then,  very  much  for  his  own,  he  was  not  sorry  to 
know  that  the  head  of  his  house  would  one  day  be  a  wealthy  man,  even 
should  it  be  indirectly  at  the  cost  of  his  own  family.  He  had  his  reasons, 
moreover,  for  thinking  that  a  nearer  connection  might  rank  among  his 
contingent  assets  ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  old  lady's  approaching 
demise,  in  the  belief  that  Hugh  was  on  the  brink  of  his  fortune,  his 
first  idea  was  to  let  his  daughter  hear  the  news  in  which  she  might  be 
so  nearly  interested. 

So  Sir  Basil  listened  at  second-hand,  with  contracted  brow  and  deep 
attention  and  thought,  to  all  that  Pillington  and  Hooker  had  had  to  tell. 
When  he  spoke  it  was  abruptly  and  with  very  mingled  feelings. 

"  It  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  she  left  her  property  away  from  him, 
after  all  these  years  of  waiting." 

"I  confess  I  don't  see  that.  For  my  part,  what  I  wonder  at  is  that 
she  has  kept  terms  with  him  so  long.  I  have  all  along  said  his  conduct 
to  her  has  been  most  scandalous  ;  and  if  she  has  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  he  has  worked  for." 

"  I  should  certainly  regret  it  on  Hugh's  account — although,  as  you 
say,  he'd  only  have  himself  to  blame.  His  improvidence  and  extravagance 
have  been  very  censurable." 

"  I  suppose  he  must  have  pretty  well  run  through  his  mother's  forty 
thousand  by  this  time  ;  but  you  can  never  know,  he's  such  a  close  fellow 
about  his  affairs." 

Hugh  Childersleigh  was  close.  He  disliked  having  his  affairs  dis- 
cussed, possibly  with  very  good  reason.  In  fact,  he  had  transferred  his 
account  to  Cox,  Barber  and  Co.  some  years  before,  plainly  telling  his 
relatives  that  his  custom  could  be  of  little  profit  to  them,  a  circumstance 
which  no  one  regretted  more  than  himself,  that  the  secret  of  his  banker's 
balances  was  one  he  did  not  care  to  entrust  to  his  family  circle,  and 
pledging  himself  to  return  to  Childersleigh  when  the  connection  should  be 
more  mutually  satisfactory.  As  banker  as  well  as  relative,  Purkiss  had 
always  resented  this  bitterly,  which  was  of  the  less  consequence,  perhaps, 
that  there  was  never  much  love  lost  between  him  and  Hugh. 

"  Every  shilling  of  it,  I  should  say  ;  but  then,  of  course,  I  don't 
pretend  to  guess  how  much  he  may  have  had  from  Miss  Childersleigh. 
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Like  him,  she  knew  how  to  keep  her  secrets.  But,  at  best,  a  thousand  or 
two,  up  or  down,  makes  no  difference.  Childersleigh  of  Childersleigh 
can  be  nothing  but  a  beggar.  It's  deplorable — deplorable." 

Sir  Basil  gradually  became  less  lenient  for  Hugh's  delinquencies  and 
sins  of  omission,  as  he  began  to  grow  alive  to  their  consequences,  and  to 
reflect  on  the  unpleasantness  they  were  likely  to  create  for  himself. 

"  In  other  circumstances,  I  should  have  written,  of  course,  and  con- 
gratulated— I  mean  condoled — with  him.  But  now  I  am  not  quite  sure 
where  a  letter  might  find  him  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  had 
better  leave  it  alone.  I  shall  certainly  speak  my  mind  when  we  meet." 

But  Purkiss,  as  we  said,  was,  before  all,  a  man  of  business,  and, 
elated  as  he  felt,  his  native  prudence  was  too  strong  to  let  him  see  the 
connection  with  Hugh  hazarded  while  there  was  a  chance  in  a  hundred 
left  of  its  being  yet  a  profitable  one. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir.  Do  about  writing  as  you  please  ;  but  I  should 
strongly  advise  your  not  committing  yourself  till  we  know  all.  If  things 
turn  out  differently  from  what  we  now  suppose,  it  would  be  awkward  to 
be  on  anything  but  friendly  terms." 

Notwithstanding  their  common  interests  and  pursuits,  Sir  Basil  had 
less  sympathy  with  his  son  than  might  be  supposed ;  but  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  respect  for  his  worldly  wisdom. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  right.  In  any  case,  I  agree  with  you,  it's 
always  the  wiser  plan  not  to  be  precipitate." 

Sir  Basil  affected  to  turn  to  his  letters  again,  and  Purkiss  took  the  hint 
and  withdrew.  Neither  were  sorry  to  be  alone.  No  sooner  had  the  door 
closed  on  his  son,  than  Sir  Basil  dropped  his  hands,  and  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  in  a  brown  study.  To  do  him  justice,  his  thoughts  ran 
more  on  his  daughter  than  on  the  ducats,  although  even  then  the  currents 
of  parental  tenderness  flowed  and  twisted  among  golden  ^sands. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  whether  there  is  really  anything  between  them  or  not," 
he  soliloquized.  "  I  must  see  to  that  at  once,  and  put  her  on  her  guard. 
She's  too  sensible  a  girl,  I  do  believe,  to  think  of  marrying  a  pauper ; 
but  it  might  make  things  worse  for  her  if,  for  a  week  or  so,  she  were 
left  to  believe  him  rich." 

Purkiss  was  followed  into  his  room  by  Cropper,  the  managing  clerk, 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  him  an  inattentive  listener.  A 
man's  principles  and  general  practice  may  be  unimpeachable,  but  you  can 
scarcely  expect  him  to  interest  himself  in  paltry  hundreds  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  possibly  floating  towards  his  grasp.  A  second  time  that 
day  did  he  break  through  his  methodical  habits,  and,  indulging  his 
solitary  reflections  over  a  cut  from  the  joint  and  half  pint  of  sherry  at 
the  club,  deferred  his  return  to  Hampstead  till  he  could  carry  with  him 
the  latest  bulletin  from  Harley  Street. 

So  Sir  Basil  dined  tete-a-tete  with  his  daughter,  getting  home  just  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  carefully  avoiding  all  allusion  to  the  subject  that  lay 
nearest  his  heart,  until  the  stately  butler  had  wheeled  his  arm-chair  up  to 
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the  glass-door  that  opened  on  the  lawn,  and  arranged  the  claret  and  water- 
biscuits  on  the  little  table.  Miss  Childersleigh  had  found  her  father  a 
dull  companion  enough,  and,  setting  his  pre-occupation  down  to  business, 
was  preparing  to  make  her  escape,  when  he  exclaimed  abruptly, — 

"  Stop  an  instant,  Maude.  I've  something  to  tell  you.  Old  Miss 
Childersleigh  lies  on  her  death-bed." 

Maude  paused  in  the  doorway  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  the  gravel. 
Her  head  thrown  back,  her  lips  slightly  parted,  her  fair  complexion 
faintly  crimsoning,  it  was  evident  it  was  not  because  he  had  thought  his 
communication  would  be  indifferent  to  her  that  her  father  had  reserved  it 
till  now.  She  never  asked  why  he  had  waited  so  long  to  tell  what  seemed 
to  touch  her  so  nearly.  For  some  seconds  she  stood  absently  gazing  at 
him ;  then,  as  it  were  recalling  with  an  effort  thoughts  that  had  darted 
far  away,  she  said,  with  a  look  of  real  concern, — 

"  Dying,  papa  !  How  shockingly  sudden  !  Why,  it  was  but  the  other 
day  she  was  here  so  strong  and  well." 

1 '  It  is  very  sudden.  But  the  doctors  say  there's  no  hope  whatever 
— only  a  question  of  days  at  farthest." 

Maude  waited  for  him  to  go  on,  but,  as  he  sat  in  silence  playing  with 
his  glass,  she  spoke  again  herself,  and  it  was  in  clear,  slightly  impatient 
tones  ;  but  this  time  her  head  was  turned  away. 

"  Hugh — Mr.  Childersleigh  ought  to  be  here,  should  he  not?  Have 
they  sent  for  him,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Parkyns  telegraphed,  I  believe  ;  and  I  suppose  he  will  have 
started  at  once.  Not  that  it  greatly  signifies  ;  and,  if  what  we  hear  be 
true,  he  may  find  a  heavy  blow  awaiting  him." 

"  Of  course  he  will  feel  her  death  ;  at  least,  she  cared  more  for  him 
than  for  anybody  else.  But  even  him  she  kept  at  arm's  length  ;  and 
those  who  have  never  laid  themselves  out  for  love,  can  only  hope  to 
reap  as  they  have  sown.  After  all,  she  merely  left  him  what  she  could 
not  take  away." 

"  But  that's  just  the  thing,  Maude.  There  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  she  has  left  him  cause  for  anything  but  disappointment,  and  we 
question  much  whether  Hugh  will  touch  a  shilling  of  her  money. "^ 

And  Sir  Basil  told  his  daughter  all  he  knew  himself. 

"  Then  I  say  she  has  treated  him  infamously,  atrociously,  and  every 
shilling  he  has  had  from  her  has  been  an  injury.  She  almost  forced  him 
to  be  idle  ;  persuaded  him  to  throw  up  a  profession ;  tried  her  best  to 
make  him  quarrel  with  his  friends  ;  and  if  she  has  really  betrayed  him  at 
last,  then  I  repeat  it's  the  very  vilest  action  of  her  vile  useless  life." 

Sir  Basil  looked  at  her  in  surprise — a  little  ashamed,  and  rather 
uncomfortable.  His  daughter  was  largely  gifted  with  the  family  self- 
possession,  and  never  before  had  he  seen  her  so  moved,  nor,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  so  beautiful.  Now,  there  was  a  warm  flush  in  the  face,  a  soft 
passion  in  the  eye  that  seldom  kindled  there.  Judging  it  by  the  canons 
of  art,  you  would  have  said  Maude's  figure  showed  nearly  faultless  ;  but 
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then  commonly  there  was  a  something  in  its  lines  that  spoke  of  marble, 
rather  than  flesh  and  blood.  Her  features,  too  faultless  not  to  challenge 
criticism  in  their  ordinary  stirless  repose,  gave  you  time  to  trace  the 
imperfections  that  might  have  passed  unobserved  under  a  lighter  play  of 
expression.  Admire  it  as  you  might,  you  felt  instinctively  hers  was  the 
sort  of  beauty  that  tenderness  alone  would  never  warm  into  love. 

Now  as  he  saw  her  with  a  blaze  of  feeling  flashing  up  through  her  great 
black  eyes,  its  reflection  warming  the  cold  corners  of  her  lips,  her  wide 
sleeve  falling  back  from  her  rounded  arm,  her  large  shapely  hand  tossing 
back  the  masses  of  black  hair  from  her  blue-veined  temples,  he  seemed  to 
measure  for  the  first  time  the  beauty  of  which  he  had  been  always  proud, 
and  felt  how  slow  would  be  a  man  of  Childersleigh's  strength  of  will  and 
passion  to  renounce  any  claims  he  had  on  it.  New  lights  broke  on  him, 
old  man  of  business  as  he  was,  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  if  Hugh  had 
reached  depths  in  that  girl's  nature  that  her  father  had  never  guessed, 
parental  authority  would  have  small  chance  against  the  two,  and  might  well 
break  the  tie  he  never  felt  so  strong  as  now.  But  it  was  not  his  way  to 
go  beating  round  the  bush  when  a  plain  question  might  relieve  his  anxiety. 

"  I  do  hope,  dearest,  there's  nothing  between  you  and  him.  A  match 
with  a  man  with  tastes  as  costly  as  your  own,  and 'nothing  but  debts  to 
settle,  would  be  simple  misery." 

He  sat  bending  on  her  his  eager  eyes,  and  had  to  wait  long  for  the 
answer,  and  when  it  came  at  last,  in  its  hesitating  tone  he  recognized  his 
somewhat  imperious  daughter  less  than  ever. 

"  I  think,  papa,  if  unfortunately  you  should  prove  to  be  right,  you 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest.  Mr.  Childersleigh's  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
no  one  can  picture  better  the  wretchedness  of  poverty  than  those  who 
have  been  used  to  wealth." 

"  He's  a  man  of  the  world,  as  you  say.  my  dear,  andv  as  I  fear,  a  very 
poor  one  now.  He  may  think  any  fortune  I  may  give  you " 

"  Do  you  really  know  him  so  little  as  that,  papa !  "  broke  in  Maude. 
"  Whatever  Hugh's  faults  may  be,  and  although  he  may  value  money  for 
all  it  brings,  I  tell  you,  rather  than  have  it  from  his  wife,  he  would  crush 
back  his  strongest  feelings.  But  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest.  There's 
nothing  between  me  and  Mr.  Childersleigh." 

Sir  Basil's  countenance  cleared  up,  although,  perhaps,  a  shadow  of 
anxiety  rested  on  it  still.  All  he  said  was,  "  I'm  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  it, 
my  love  ;  "  but  a  sigh  of  relief  accompanied  the  words.  Maude  vanished 
round  the  corner  of  the  window,  anxious  possibly  to  take  herself  out  of 
sight,  and  her  father,  in  his  fond  admiration,  as  he  saw  her  disappear,  felt 
more  sympathy  with  Hugh  than  he  had  done  since  Purkiss  first  startled 
him  with  the  great  news — more  sympathy  than  was  altogether  compatible 
with  a  free  faith  in  his  daughter's  words. 

"  However,  he'll  bear  it  better  than  most  men,  that's  one  comfort," 
he  soliloquized.  "  Hugh's  very  hard." 

:    '_il!    lo    TjOislJuJo    0i&    1C^    <i^&i    ijj 
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THE  silkworm  campaign  of  1869  is  over.     All  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
sanguine  expectations,  the  contradictory  prophecies,  the  conflicting  calcu- 
lations of  May  and  April  have  ceased  to  be.     The  statistics  are  before  us, 
more  or  less  exact,  and  prove  that  though  considerable  advantage  has 
been  gained  over  the  epizoozia — which,  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  has 
sterilized  this  once-abundant  source  of  national  wealth — we  are  yet  far 
from  having  exterminated  the  formidable  disease,  which  ranks  neither  last 
nor  least  among  the  dire  misfortunes  with  which  Italy  has  been  stricken 
during  these  latter  times :  grape  disease,  tomato  disease,  oyster  malady, 
chestnut  blight,  whole  districts  of  vineyards  and  cornfields  destroyed  by 
hailstorms  whose  violence  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  memory  of  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant,"  floods  devastating  entire  cities  and  plains,  leaving 
sandy  deserts,  six  feet  deep,  where  fertile  fields  once  smiled,  and  engen- 
dering  a  disease  in  maize   hitherto  unknown.    To  all   these  natural  or 
unnatural  evils  has  this  much- suffering  people  been  wholly  or  partially 
subject  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  yet,   if  we  take  the  vote  of  the 
millions,   now  that  sulphur  has  restored   to  them  in   some   degree  the 
beloved  juice  of  their  acid  grapes,  we  shall  find  that  their  most  fervent 
and  universal  prayer  is  "  From  the  silkworm  disease  good  Lord  deliver 
us !  "      Considering  that  Italy  once  produced  raw  silk  of  the  worth  of 
250,000,000   of  francs  ;  that  the  disease,  when  at  its  height,  reduced 
this  respectable  sum  to   zero ;  that  even  now,  when  patience,  science, 
and  intelligence  have   struggled  resolutely  to  some  purpose,  they  have 
not  brought  up  the  produce  to  half  of  its  original  value,  this  intensity 
of  desire  is  not  surprising  in  a  country  where  money  is  so  scarce  and 
taxation  so  heavy.     It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disease 
reduced   the   owners   of 'mulberry  plantations,  the  silkworm  cultivators, 
the  proprietors  of,  and  workers  in  silk-mills,  nearly  to  beggary ;  that, 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  before  the  corn,  flax,  and  hemp 
crops  demand  all  the  energies  of  the  field  hands,  a  large  portion  of  the 
agricultural  population  were  wont  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  proportionally 
high  wages  paid  for  stripping  the  mulberry-trees,  carting  and  conveying  the 
leaves,  rearing  the  worm  through  the  various  stages  of  its  five-weeked  life, 
and  finally,  peeling,  carting,  and  selling  the  cocoons.  Then,  again,  there  was 
scarcely  a  family  throughout  Northern  Italy  but  kept  in  kitchen,  bedroom,  or 
garret,  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of  eggs  ;  whose  produce 
sufficed,  at  least,  for  the  clothing  of  the  family  throughout  the  year. 
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Came  the  disease,  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  then  relentless 
and  absolute  ;  and  the  pleasant,  if  heavy  toil, — rendered  light  by  the  excite- 
ment, second  only  to  gold-seeking,  of  the  silkworm  campaign, — was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  a  memory  of  the  good  old  times,  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
The  history  of  the  silkworm  gives  little  or  no  aid  in  the  research  after 
the  origin  of  the  evil.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Chinese  were  the  first  people 
who  reared  the  silkworm  and  availed  themselves  of  its  precious  fabric. 
In  A.D.  550,  two  monks  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  silkworm  into 
Europe.  Eggs  they  obtained  from  Sernida,  a  region  between  Tartary 
and  China,  and,  depositing  them  in  hollow  sticks,  brought  them  to 
Constantinople.  The  Emperor  Justinian  caused  appropriate  buildings 
to  be  erected,  mulberry-trees  to  be  planted  in  large  numbers  ;  the  eggs 
were  hatched ;  the  silkworms  throve,  spun,  and  multiplied  prodigi- 
ously.. For  five  centuries  they  remained  circumscribed  by  the  limits 
of  the  Grecian  Empire,  until  Eoger  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  brought  away 
some  Greek  silk-winders  and  weavers  who  taught  their  art  to  the 
Sicilians.  From  Sicily  the  art  spread  to  Lucca,  thence  to  Florence, 
Bologna,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Turin ;  and  soon  Milan  feared  no  rival  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  stuffs,  Genoa  of  silk  velvets,  Bologna  of  silk  gauze. 
Such  success  decided  the  Italians  to  rear  the  silkworm  themselves  instead 
of  importing  the  raw  material. 

Spain  acquired  the  mulberry  and  eggs  from  the  Mussulman,  and 
France  owes  this  precious  product  to  the  House  of  Anjou,  who  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Both  mulberry  and 
silkworm  were  introduced  into  England  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  but 
either  the  soil  or  climate  was  unfavourable,  or  the  system  of  rearing  was 
mistaken  ;  the  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and  was  abandoned.  Wiirtemberg 
under  Frederick,  and  Ukraine  in  the  times  of  Frederick  the  Great,  made 
the  same  attempt,  resulting  in  the  same  failure.  Only  Prussia  among 
northern  countries  has  succeeded  tolerably. 

If  we  except  Languedoc, — where,  about  a  century  since,  an  epizoozia 
prevailed  for  a  few  years,  and  then  ceased  spontaneously, — in  none  of  the 
above-mentioned  countries  has  any  disease  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
day  ever  been  heard  of.  Calcino,  a  sort  of  apoplexy  which  seizes  on  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  worms  :  crassizie,  riccione,  ncgrone,  diseases  which 
affect  their  pats  and  prevent  them  from  climbing  to  the  wood,  are  maladies 
as  common  as  measles  and  whooping-cough  among  children.  From  time  to 
time  an  epidemic  has  prevailed  in  certain  districts,  sweeping  away  the  year's 
crop,  but  fresh  eggs  hatched  in  the  following  year  bore  no  trace  of  disease. 
Never  until  now  has  degeneration  of  the  species,  resulting  in  almost  total 
extinction,  been  witnessed.  Previous  to  1848  Italy  was  first  among 
European  nations  in  this  branch  of  produce  ;  in  fact,  the  statistics  of  1836 
prove  that,  besides  the  material  retained  for  home  manufacture,  she 
supplied  the  silk  manufactories  of  Europe  with  8,000,0001bs.  of  raw  silk, 
whereas  France,  Turkey,  Persia,  Greece,  Spain,  Bengal,  and  China  united, 
furnished  but  10,070,0001bs. 
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In  those  days  when  the  peasant  received  from  the  landowner  eggs  and 
leaves,  he  had  no  more  doubt  that  the  worm  would  eat,  sleep,  spin,  and 
lay  eggs  for  the  coming  spring — that  the  sale  of  the  silk  would  ensure 
a  nice  round  sum  to  be  divided  on  the  metayer  system  between  master 
and  man — than  the  Irishman  before  the  famine  doubted,  if  he  scratched 
holes  in  the  fields  and  planted  potatoes,  that  he  should  have  enough  at 
least  to  keep  life  in  him  during  the  year.  So  robust  was  the  race  that 
many  of  the  proprietors  of  the  many  abandoned  palaces  in  Lorabardy, 
affirm  that  in  these  spacious,  airy  halls  the  silkworm,  owing  to  its  strength 
and  vigour,  was  often  stricken  with  calcino,  whereas  in  the  peasaut's  home, 
where  the  damp,  dark  atmosphere  tempered  their  vigour,  they  throve  to 
perfection ;  that  now,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  have  a  chance,  it  is  precisely 
in  these  large,  airy,  healthy  halls  where  the  atmosphere  in  some  measure 
supplies  the  deficiency  of  vitality  in  the  worm.  Be  the  causes  what  they 
may,  the  fact  is  that  between  1850  and  1860  the  native  race  of  silkworms, 
which  produces  the  beautiful  golden  cocoon  the  size  of  a  partridge's  egg, 
declined  so  visibly  and  rapidly  that  at  one  time  its  total  extinction  was 
feared.  Bachicultori,  agronomists,  men  of  science,  investigated,  studied, 
experimented,  disputed.  Some  maintained  that  the  disease  was  in  the 
worm,  others  in  the  mulberry-tree.  For  a  long  time  the  latter  was  the 
favourite  theory ;  silkworms  must  only  be  fed  on  wild  mulberry-leaves, 
— trees  raised  from  seed,  in  short, — so  the  grafts  were  cut  down,  and 
whole  plantations  planted  afresh  from  seed.  Still  little  or  no  progress 
was  made  until  a  few  enterprising  voyagers  set  out  for  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  then  for  China  and  Japan,  in  search  of  fresh,  healthy 
eggs.  They  took  care  to  purchase  genuine  spawn  of  first  quality; 
the  worms  were  born,  reared  alike  on  wild  or  engrafted  mulberry-leaves, 
throve  and  spun  pretty  little  greenish  cocoons,  of  which  over  four 
hundred,  instead  of  two  hundred  natives,  go  to  make  up  a  pound,  and 
a  crop  unknown  for  years  appeared  in  the  market.  Speculators  natu- 
rally became  interested,  and  in  1866  a  circular  from  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  the  prefects  warns  the  public  that,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Italian  Consuls  resident  abroad,  the  refuse  of  the  market  is  shipped 
for  Italy ;  that  the  Yedan  company  has  purchased  in  Hakodadi  180,000 
cartoons  of  Bivoltini,  a  quality  which  may  be  reared  twice  during  the  year, 
coarse,  white,  and  almost  worthless  ;  and  that  the  Valniall  Company  has 
purchased  30,000  cartoons  of  the  same  quality, — the  former  destined  for 
the  market  of  Milan,  the  latter  for  the  market  of  Brescia.  All  these 
cartoons  may  bear  the  signature  of  the  local  consul,  as  he  cannot  deny 
that  they  are  Japanese,  but  the  public  is  warned  against  their  purchase. 
Thus  Italy  was  inundated  with  inferior  spawn ;  the  public,  troubling  itself 
little  to  read  ministerial  circulars  addressed  to  prefects,  bought  up  the 
cartoons  greedily,  paying  twenty  francs  for  rubbish  scarcely  worth  twenty 
cents,  and  then  grumbled  because  the  sale  of  the  silk  scarcely  covered  the 
expenses  incurred  in  rearing  the  worms.  Nor  was  this  the  worst. 
Speculators,  in  their  greed  for  gain,  bought  up  all  the  old  cards,  and  in 
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the  ensuing  year  covered  them,  by  an  ingenious  process,  with  eggs  of  all 
descriptions,  and  again  sold  them  as  genuine  Japanese.  In  order  to  make 
head  against  these  frauds,  the  Government  procured  last  year,  from  its 
consular  agents,  cartoons  of  first-rate  quality :  Bombix  Yamamai  from 
€hina  ;  Bombix  Mori  from  Chili ;  a  rare  quality  from  Portugal  Untainted 
as  yet  by  disease ;  and  a  special  quality  from  Japan  hitherto  unattainable 
by  private  companies.  To  each  of  the  agrarian  committees  in  the 
different  provinces  a  portion  was  sent,  with  the  request  that  the  utmost 
diligence  should  be  used  in  rearing  and  the  result  reported.  In  this 
department  at  least  the  efforts  of  the  Government  are  most  creditable. 

On  the  9th  April  this  year,  we  have  a  long  and  earnest  circular  from 
€iconi,  then  Minister,  urging  silkworm  cultivators  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  regenerate  the  native  race  ;  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  imported 
£ggs  succeed  the  first  year,  we  have  no  guarantee  that,  in  the  reproduc- 
tion, the  eggs  will  not  be  attacked  by  the  prevalent  disease  (a  well- 
grounded  fear,  alas  !) ;  that,  as  the  cost  of  importation  is  immense,  and  the 
silk  produced  inferior  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  native  cocoons,  no 
pains  be  spared  to  obtain  native  eggs  healthy,  and  in  the  largest  possible 
quantities.  The  same  Minister  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  authorities  for  holding  expositions  in  the  principal 
cities,  and  offered  42,000  francs  for  prizes  for  seed  pronounced  healthy. 
Minghetti,  Ciconi's  successor,  on  the  26th  May,  requests  the  prefects  to 
send  daily  telegrams,  stating  the  quality  of  the  silkworms  reared  in  the 
-district,  whether  annual  or  biennial,  foreign  or  native,  white  or  yellow  ; 
the  minimum,  medium,  and  maximum  price  of  the  cocoons  ;  the  quantity 
of  cocoons  sold  during  the  day  of  each  quality, — and  promises  to  pay  for 
the  telegrams.  This  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  eggs,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  either  imported  or  repro- 
duced, combined,  perhaps,  with  the  total  dearth  of  political  excitement, 
led  to  a  general , revival  of  silkworm  cultivation.  Never  since  the  disease 
became  general  have  such  quantities  of  eggs  been  hatched. 

Happening  this  summer  to  occupy  a  house  in  a  small  Venetian  town, 
where  last  year  the  bachi  performed  prodigies,  we  resolved  to  try  our 
luck,  and  procured  from  a  Lombard  friend  two  cartoons  of  genuine 
Japanese,  and  from  a  trader  on  whose  honesty  we  thought  we  could 
depend,  four  cartoons  "  original  green  Japanese,  from  Neagata  Yonisava, 
forwarded  by  Sigr.  Edoardo  Schnell,  a  twelve-years'  resident  in  Japan." 
We  purchased,  besides,  one  ounce  of  native  eggs. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  the  rules  for  rearing  silkworms,  since 
.the  prevalence  of  disease,  laid  down  by  the  authorities  among  bachicultori. 
According  to  the  most  accredited  system,  the  eggs  should  be  removed 
from  the  cool  airy  place  where  they  have  been  kept,  and  placed  in  a  room 
whose  temperature  stands  at  12°  (Reaumur),  and  covered  with  a  blanket 
for  four  days  ;  then  the  temperature  should  be  increased  one  degree  per 
-day  for  other  six  days.  On  the  tenth  day  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  again 
.an  extra  degree  of  heat  should  be  secured.  The  tenderest  leaves,  cut 
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fine,  are  then  given  fresh  every  two  hours.  For  an  ounce  of  eggs,  ten 
pounds  of  leaves  suffice  for  the  first  stage.  On  the  sixth  day  the  worms 
sleep  their  first  sleep.  On  their  awakening,  sheets  of  perforated  paper  or 
gauze  are  laid  over  them,  covered  with  leaves,  whose  freshness  entices 
them  through  the  holes,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  touching  them  with  the 
hands  is  avoided  ;  and,  moreover,  the  laggards  are  left  on  their  beds,  to  be 
changed  separately  and  kept  apart,  as  tardiness  in  awakening  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  disease,  or  at  least  of  delicacy.  The  perforated  paper, 
with  the  leaves  and  worms,  is  then  placed  on  matting  made  of  coarse 
reeds,  and  tiers  of  these  mats  are  placed  on  frames,  and  supported  by  poles 
and  pegs.  For  the  next  six  days  about  30  Ibs.  of  leaves  suffice.  On  the 
sixth  day  the  worms  sleep  their  second  sleep,  then  eat  100  Ibs.  of  leaves  ; 
and  on  the  seventh  day  sleep  for  the  third  time.  After  eating  300  Ibs.  of 
leaves  they  sleep  once  more  ;  then  great  care  must  be  taken  to  change 
their  beds,  and  increase  the  number  of  mats,  so  that  sufficient  space  be 
allotted  to  each  worm.  After  devouring  800  Ibs.  of  leaves,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  spin,  or,  as  the  phrase  runs,  "to  go  to  the 
wood."  The  methods  of  preparing  the  wood  are  various.  The  old- 
fashioned  system  is  to  prepare  separate  frames  of  mats,  the  tiers  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  on  these  to  place  small  bundles  of  straw  or  faggots, 
with  shavings  plentifully  strewn,  and  as  each  worm  is  mature,  to  place  it 
separately  in  the  wood.  This  method  is  tedious  in  the  extreme,  neces- 
sitates a  number  of  assistants,  and  exposes  the  delicate  little  creature  to 
be-  hurt  by  rough  handling.  The  popular  system  just  now  is  that  of 
sheds,  resembling  the  double  tent  carried  by  French  soldiers.  These 
sheds  are  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  covered  with  matting. 
When  the  worms  awaken  from  their  last  sleep,  long  branches  of  mulberry- 
leaves  are  placed  over  them,  instead  of  the  stripped  leaves  ;  as  they  crawl 
up,  the  branches  are  removed,  placed  on  the  ground,  leaning  against  the 
tents,  fresh  branches  are  supplied  throughout  the  week  ;  then,  when  they 
begin  to  spin,  branches  of  dry  oppio  are  placed  outside,  and  the  worms 
are  left  to  their  own  devices.  I  suppose  that  neither  system  of  preparing 
the  wood  has  much  influence  on  the  result.  The  absolute  indispensables 
are,  regular  temperature,  yet  plenty  of  air,  perfect  cleanliness  in  the 
attendants,  the  absence  of  all  smells  or  scents,  save  that  of  rose-leavesr 
which  may  be  strewn  daily  on  the  beds,  and  that  the  mulberry-leaves  be 
always  fresh  and  dry.  Better  leave  the  worms  without  food  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  than  give  them  leaves  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 

With  these  rules  at  our  fingers'  ends,  and  with  the  aid  of  our  landlady's 
daughter,  who  was  supposed  to  be  very  proficient  in  silkworm  lore,  on  the 
26th  April,  the  day  of  S.  Mark,  we  put  our  cartoons  between  the  blankets, 
and  set  the  carpenter  to  work  to  prepare  the  frames.  The  first  difficulty 
that  arose  was  the  price  of  the  leaf;  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease  had  led 
the  former  proprietor  of  our  few  fields  to  cut  down  all  the  mulberry-trees, 
and  whereas  last  year  leaves  cost  but  one  centime  per  pound,  such  was 
the  mania  this  year  that  during  the  first  week  we  were  asked  from 
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10  to  25  per  pound.  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  affirming  that  in  nine 
houses  out  of  every  ten  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  eggs 
were  set  to  hatch,  while  some  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  went  in  for 
80,  100,  even  200  ounces.  But  for  the  fact  that  we  had  accepted  our 
cartoons  on  the  understanding  that  we  were  to  pay  to  their  owners  one 
fifth  of  the  gross  produce,  then  and  there  the  eggs  would  have  been 
subjected  to  a  bath  in  the  canal.  As  it  was  we  waited,  purchased  a  few 
pounds  at  a  time,  until  a  friend  came  to  the  rescue,  offering  leaves  at  one 
farthing  per  pound  if  we  could  find  peasants  to  strip  the  trees  and  bring 
the  leaves  some  five  miles.  For  12  frs.  per  1,000  pounds,  a  peasant 
consented  to  undertake  the  job  ;  the  countless  myriads — each  ounce  is 
supposed  to  contain  96,000  eggs — ate,  slept,  and  woke  to  time,  and  grew 
and  throve  accordingly.  Then  began  the  search  for  pezzoni  or  matting, 
for  which,  instead  of  Qd.  each  as  in  other  years,  Is.  Sd.  was  demanded  ; 
but  by  substituting  a  smaller  article  used  in  partition  walls  and  ceilings, 
at  Sd.  per  mat,  we  overcame  this  difficulty  also.  Now  came  the  question 
of  giving  up  our  large  first-floor  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cavalieri 
or  knights,  as  they  call  the  silkworms  in  these  parts  :  we  agreed,  and 
four  frames  with  light  tiers  of  mats  were  erected.  Up  to  this  time  the 
services  of  the  landlady's  daughter  had  sufficed ;  but  now,  to  change  the 
beds,  dry  the  leaves,  and  keep  the  hall  sweet  and  clean,  in  the  full  English 
meaning  of  the  words,  two  additional  hands  were  needed.  Just  as  the 
little  creatures  had  been  "  leaved  "  after  their  second  sleep,  three  days  of 
pelting  rain  set  in  ;  once  the  peasant  failed  altogether  to  bring  the  leaves, 
and  on  the  two  following  days  brought  them  soaked  and  steaming.  So, 
while  the  voracious  little  worms  impatiently  awaited  their  repast,  men  and 
women  with  pitchforks  tossed  and  dried  the  leaves  on  the  floor  of  the 
lower  entrance  hall.  Whether  owing  to  the  retarded  meals,  the  flabby 
state  of  the  leaf,  or  because  it  "  was  their  nature  to,"  I  cannot  say :  certain 
it  is,  that  from  that  moment  the  native  worms  declined/  The  leaves  were 
no  longer  devoured,  the  orthodox  pearl-grey  colour  of  the  worm  changed 
to  green,  pink,  yellow  and  brown  ;  some  slept,  some  ate,  some  grew  big, 
some  shrunk  to  nothing,  until  one  morning  I  expelled  them  from  the  hall. 
The  forewoman,  who,  by  the  way,  had  sold  me  the  natives,  was  sorely 
affronted ;  but  by  allowing  her  to  keep  them  in  her  own  kitchen  in  another 
part  of  the  house,  and  continuing  to  supply  her  with  leaves,  she  consented 
to  forgive  me.  They  went  to  sleep  for  the  third  time  and  woke  with 
tolerable  briskness,  but  when  the  perforated  paper  with  fresh  leaves  was 
placed  over  them  they  had  not  strength  to  crawl  up,  and  were  thrown  on 
the  dunghill  in  disgust. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  guests  throve  ;  all  visitors  noted  the  pleasant 
scent  of  the  hall,  the  equality  in  size  and  colour  of  the  worms.  At 
the  exact  hour  they  all  went  to  sleep ;  on  the  appointed  day  they 
awoke.  Here  commenced  the  serious  outlay :  500  Ibs.  of  leaves  were 
ordered  daily ;  two  men  were  taken  on ;  and  other  two  frames,  for 
eight  mats  each,  erected  in  the  bath-room,  the  master  of  the  house 
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consenting  to  transfer  bath  and  toilette-table  to  the  empty  stables.  True, 
he  demurred  to  the  turbid  state  of  the  water ;  but  when  the  servant,  who 
devoutly  wished  the  worms  at  Jericho,  affirmed  that  the  canal  was  covered 
with  dry  leaves,  dead  worms,  and  similar  nastiness,  he  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate,  and  meekly  bathed  in  the  hard  water  from  the  well.  All  that 
Monday  we  toiled,  twelve  in  number,  changing  the  beds,  depositing  the 
worms  on  the  new  mats,  covering  forty  in  all,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day 
were  informed  that,  if  all  went  as  well  as  hitherto,  we  should  require  other 
forty  mats,  and  that  the  whole  house  would  scarcely  suffice  should  the 
entire  worm  company  go  to  the  wood.  And  again  the  carpenter  was 
summoned,  and  as  no  poles  thick  enough  and  long  enough  could  be  pur- 
chased, the  peasants  were  ordered  to  cut  down  some  hundred  willow  and 
poplar  poles,  which,  by  rights,  ought  to  have  been  left  on  the  trees  until 
the  winter.  And  forty  new  mats  were  purchased,  and  talk  was  made  of 
renting  the  granary,  the  padrone,  as  a  last  resource,  giving  up  the  dining- 
room,  and  consenting  to  dine  in  the  kitchen,  but  staunchly  closing  the 
bedroom,  study,  and  sitting-room,  against  the  intruders. 

All  day  long  we  were  visiting  or  being  visited,  as  the  mania  was  at  its 
height.  All  the  Japanese  worms  up  to  this  moment  promised  fairly ;  and 
a  society  set  on  foot  in  Venice,  for  sending  a  trustworthy  agent  to  Japan  to 
insure  eggs  of  the  first  quality  for  the  ensuing  year,  found  great  favour  in 
our  town,  although  the  shares  cost  4Z.  each.  Among  the  poorer  classes  the 
excitement  was  intense.  Many  of  the  women  had  pawned  their  earrings 
and  gold  chains  (and  a  married  woman  must  be  poor  indeed  in  these  parts 
not  to  possess  both) ;  some  walked  twelve  miles  to  procure  leaves  ;  more 
than  one  family  gave  up  their  only  room — and  slept  anywhere  or  nowhere — 
to  the  unchivalrous  cavaliers.  As  for  letters,  we  had  ceased  to  expect  them 
at  anything  like  the  proper  hour,  so  occupied  was  the  postman  in  looking 
after  his  own  worms,  and  comparing  notes  with  the  rest  of  the  town. 

During  the  first  days  that  followed  on  the  fourth  and  last  awakening, 
the  master  of  the  house  ventured  to  observe  that  the  worms  didn't  seem  to 
eat ;  that  beds  of  leaves,  removed  after  each  change,  would  weigh  as 
much  as  when  plucked  from  the  trees  ;  and  that  it  was  all  very  well  to 
Say  we  had  forty  mats  full,  but  that  the  worms  on  the  mats  were  as  few 
and  far  between  as  plums  in  a  schoolboy's  cake.  His  remarks  were 
received  with  marked  displeasure  by  the  presiding  authorities,  and  a 
bigattiere,  brought  from  Friuli  by  two  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the 
town,  was  called  in.  He  pronounced  our  silkworms  to  be,  without  excep- 
tion, the  healthiest  and  most  promising  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  only,  on 
examining  the  cartoons  on  which  the  empty  egg-shells  remain,  observed 
that  the  four  supplied  by  the  Lodi  speculator  were  forgeries — neither 
Japanese  original  nor  Japanese  reproduced,  but  a  common,  home-collected 
article.  "  Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "  quantity  will  atone  for  quality.  The 
silk  will  be  white  and  coarse,  but  there  will  be  plenty  of  it — say,  eighty 
mats ;  seven  pounds  of  silk  from  each,  average  price  a  florin  per  Ib. ;  half 
will  go  in  expenses,  but  some  300  florins  will  remain  1 " 
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These  calculations  were  soon  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  worms 
did  not  grow ;  either  they  shrunk  in  size  or  vanished,  as  pins  vanish, 
no  one  knows  where :  instead  of  placing  them  out  on  eighty  mats,  we. 
had  to  reduce  our  forty  to  thirty.  Meanwhile,  the  sheds  were  erected; 
and  as  the  worms  crawled  up  on  the  branches,  the  branches  were  placed 
against  the  sheds.  Thrice  a  day  fresh  branches  were  supplied ;  on  the 
seventh  day  the  dry  branches  of  oppio  were  placed ;  and  then  our  work 
was  done.  Again  the  bigattiere  was  summoned,  and  though  much  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  at  least  half  of  the  company, 
after  trying  to  console  us  by  proving  that  we  were  no  worse  off  than 
our  neighbours,  he  still  maintained  that  the  colour,  odour,  and  aspect  of 
the  remainder  insured  a  fair  harvest.  "  May  we  make  ends  meet!"  I 
murmured ;  "I  ask  no  more." 

For  the  next  four  days  I  was  absent  from  home,  and  my  worst  fears 
had  not  prepared  me  for  the  scene  that  awaited  me  on  my  return.  On 
entering  the  house  the  olfactory  nerves  were  grievously  offended  ;  on 
ascending  the  staircase  worse  and  worse ;  on  reaching  the  wood  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  and  run.  Fortifying  myself  with  a  bottle 
of  vinegar,  I  took  heart  and  proceeded  to  investigate.  The  floor  under- 
neath the  sheds  and  between  the  branches  was  strewn  with  dead  and 
dying.  It  seemed  night  on  a  battle-field.  Still  the  branches  were  laden 
with  cocoons.  "  And  what  beauties,"  I  exclaimed,  plucking  some  dozen 
white  and  yellow  ones,  as  large  as  guinea-fowls'  eggs.  "  Alas  !  "  said  my 
forewoman,  "that  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  ;  these  are  doppioni  " 
(doubles),  ."  and  are  worth  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  genuine  cocoon."  To 
convince  me  she  cut  open  my  supposed  treasures,  and  revealed  two,  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  six  chrysalides  in  the  same  cocoon.  "  Altro  die 
Giapponese!"  I  cried,  "these  are  Mormonites,  pur  sang;"  and  with  the 
vinegar-bottle  in  one  hand,  and  the  bill  for  oppio  branches  and  labour  in 
the  other,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  wood. 

To  cut  matters  short,  on  the  following  day  I  set  nine  persons  to 
work  to  sgdlettare,  i.e.,  pluck  and  clean  the  cocoons.  It  was  a  nasty 
business,  as  the  dying  worms  generally  select  a  nice  healthy  cocoon  for 
their  deathbed,  and,  not  content  with  all  food  and  no  work  during  lifetime, 
spoil  and  stain  the  life  work  of  their  comrades  in  giving  up  the  ghost.  It 
was  a  tedious  business,  as  five  heaps  had  to  be  made — white,  yellow, 
stained,  incomplete,  doubles,  but  it  ended  at  last,  and  the  cocoon- 
purchaser  and  public  weigher  made  their  appearance,  and  thus  stands  the 
balance  sheet : — 

Expenses «4  ^O^' 

Sale  of  cocoons  ...  ...  173     10 


Loss 32°    90       -w*. 


Nor  does  this  sum  include  the  painting  or  repatching  the  walls  of  the 
hall  and  rooms,  the  buckets  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  innumerable  perfumes 
burnt,  the  precious  time  wasted.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  credit  a  good 
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dose  of  experience,  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  Milanese  proverb  :  "  OJele 
Fa' I  to  mestee"  (which,  freely  translated,  runs:  "Let  every  man  do  the  work 
he  is  fit  for "),  and  two  cartloads  of  first-rate  manure  for  flowers  and 
fruit-trees. 

I  must  add  that  the  silk  from  the  Lombard  source  was  exquisite,  and 
sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  there  were  only  91bs.  of  it  instead  of  ISOlbs.  which 
would  have  resulted  had  not  the  ungrateful  wretches  "  died  in  the  wood." 
On  writing  to  my  friend  I  found  that  his  experience  was  similar,  on  a 
higher  scale.  Eighty  ounces  yielded  scarcely  l,0001bs.  of  silk,  because 
his  worms  also  "  died  in  the  wood."  Of  course  we  attacked  the  Lodi  seller 
of  the  other  four  cartoons,  but  he  wriggled  out  of  the  business,  and  it  was  of 
no  use  throwing  good  money  after  bad  in  the  way  of  process  against  him ; 
so  here  end  my  personal  silkworm  speculations.  True,  I  possess  four  shares 
which  will  secure  me  five  genuine  cartoons  for  next  year,  but  of  these  I  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  disposing,  for  so  surely  as  next  April  dawns  the  silk- 
worm mania  will  reappear ;  even  those  who  have  suffered  most  will  know,  or 
fancy  they  know,  the  reason  why,  and  re-embark  their  capital,  large  or  small, 
certain  this  time  to  sail  victorious  into  port.  As  far  as  this  town  is  con- 
cerned, the  silkworm  phenomena  are  as  puzzling  as  they  are  varied.  The 
poor  postman  lost  all  his  crop  ;  yet  next  door,  in  a  stifling  hovel,  a  washer- 
woman plucked  lOOlbs.  of  large  golden  native  cocoons,  and  sold  them  at 
four  francs  per  Ib.  Looking  over  the  notes  prepared  by  this  agrarian  com- 
mittee for  the  Government,  I  find  that  the  quantity  of  eggs  set  to  hatch  was 
so  great  that  the  medium  price  of  leaves  at  first  was  2%d. ;  that  with  the 
exception  of  Japanese  original,  and  Japanese  reproduced  for  the  first  time, 
about  half  the  worms  died  after  their  first  sleep,  honestly  saying  "we  can't 
work,  neither  will  we  eat."  After  the  third  sleep  another  half  failed,  and 
leaves  fell  to  %d.  per  Ib. ;  after  the  fourth  sleep  leaves  were  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  the  trees  were  stripped  to  feed  the  cattle.  The  precise  amount 
of  cocoons  procured  cannot  be  ascertained ;  in  these  small  towns  the  amour 
propre  is  great,  and  many  sent  their  silk  to  different  markets  to  avoid  the 
confession  of  failure.  One  large  proprietor  succeeded  completely  :  in  his 
own  house,  in  the  houses  of  all  his  peasants  every  worm  went  to  the  wood. 
Other  two,  precisely  those  who  brought  the  silkworm  professor  from  Friuli, 
and  who  had  original  Japanese  cartoons  and  also  eggs  laid  last  year  by 
the  Japanese  butterfly  on  its  first  arrival,  scarcely  saved  81bs.  per  ounce. 

Of  the  eggs  sent  by  the  Government,  Bombix  Mori  succeeded  fairly  ; 
other  eggs  sent  in  a  tin  box,  race  and  origin  unknown,  as  they  came 
without  stamp,  signature,  or  instructions,  also  succeeded.  The  race  jana 
may.,  supposed  to  live  on  oak-leaves,  declined  to  eat  anything  and  died 
fasting.  A  few  pounds  of  superb  native  cocoons  have  been  secured,  and 
these  are  kept  for  reproduction,  and  the  eggs  and  empty  cocoons  are 
destined  for  the  Bolognese  Exposition.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  silk- 
worm cultivation  in  Italy  for  the  future.  On  one  point  only  the  doctors 
seem  to  agree  ;  they  don't  pretend  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
disease;  they  do  afiirm  that  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  they  can 
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detect  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  butterfly ;  that  by  pairing  off  only 
the  healthy  butterflies  a  large  percentage  of  healthy  eggs  may  be  ensured ; 
that,  again,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  they  can  separate  the  good  eggs 
from  the  bad.  This  is  a  great  point  gained,  especially  as  it  is  now 
demonstrated  that  Japanese  eggs  purchased  at  such  heavy  price,  so 
difficult  to  procure  of  first-rate  quality,  whose  cocoons  are  so  small  and 
inferior,  are  as  liable  in  reproduction  to  disease  as  the  natives.  Looking 
over  the  daily  bulletins  furnished  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  we  find 
that  the  native  cocoons  show  an  increase  on  the  previous  years.  Only 
the  patience  of  Dr.  Maestri,  our  prince  of  statisticians,  can  suffice  to  take 
these  daily  lists,  digest  them,  and  tell  us  the  result ;  how  many  pounds 
of  silk,  and  of  what  quality,  and  in  what  town,  and  at  what  average  price, 
have  been  sold  during  the  season.  Taking  two  given  days,  here  is  the 
result : — 28th  May,  16,698  kilograms  (32  ounces  avoirdupois)  of  native 
cocoons  were  sold  at  the  average  of  7  francs  per  kilogram  ;  total  produce 
116,886  francs.  Of  all  the  other  qualities  united,  33,727  kilograms,  on 
an  average  at  4  francs  per  Ib.  Total  produce,  134,908  francs.  On 
another  day,  when  the  market  was  at  its  best,  we  find  46,754  kilograms 
of  native  cocoons  sold  on  an  average  of  7i  francs  per  kilogram ;  all  the 
other  qualities,  amounting  to  443,473  kilograms,  selling  at  an  average  of 
4^  francs  per  kilogram. 

After  the  native  race,  which  invariably  sells  at  a  high  price,  the  annual 
Japanese  cut  the  best  figure.  On  the  day  quoted  above,  8th  June,  in 
one  town,  Fano,  61,002  kilograms  were  sold  at  4  francs  35  cents  per 
kilogram,  and  in  Alexandria,  16,656  kilograms  at  7  francs  per  kilogram. 

For  some  years  to  come  Japan,  China,  and  now,  it  seems,  California, 
will  be  ransacked  for  eggs  for  immediate  use  ;  but  if  the  expositions  are 
sustained, — and  they  ought  to  be,  as  the  prizes  offered  for  each  ounce 
of  healthy  seed  are  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  francs,  a  fair  sum,  seeing  that 
one  pound  of  cocoons  yields  one  ounce  of  eggs, — and  if  the  doctors  don't 
deceive  us,  or  their  microscopes  don't  deceive  them,  within  ten  years 
Italy  may  hope  to  produce,  as  of  yore,  250,000,000  francs  by  the  sale 
of  her  native,  golden,  glorious  cocoons. 
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THE  LOVED. 

It  hath  been  told,  in  heat  and  cold, 

That  woman's  heart  is  so — 
She  doth  not  rest  on  what  is  best, 

Be't  either  high  or  low, 
But  she  will  take,  for  love's  dear  sake, 

To  sorrow,  shame,  and  woe, 
And  yet  withal,  it  doth  befall — 

As  some  poor  sinners  know —     . 
Were't  not  for  this,  their  happiness 

Were  but  a  thing  foregone ; 
For  it  is  true,   and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  for  love  alone. 

THE  UNLOVED* 

This  I  gainsay  as  well  I  may; 

Her  love  is  all  caprice, 
It  shines  and  plays  with  fitful  rays, 

Disturbing  mortal  peace  : 
It  burneth  hot  when  it  should  not, 

Begins  where  it  should  cease; 
When  fondly  caught  proves  cold  and  naught, 

From  troth  demands  release  ; 
When  free  it  sighs  for  bonds  and  ties  ; 

Makes  broken  hearts  its  throne : 
For  it  is  true,  and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  herself  alone. 

THE  LOVED. 

It  follows  not  from  this,  I  wot, 

That  all  you  say  is  sooth. 
Being  sorely  crossed,  thy  wits  are  tossed 

Where  passion  drowns  the  truth. 
In  woman's  slight  by  reason's  light 

See  heaven's  indulgent  ruth, 
For  man  she's  made — when  that  is  said, 

There's  hope  for  age  and  youth. 
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Unknown  tlio'  near  thy  heart's  own  dear 

Will  change  thy  bitter  tone, 
To  prove  it  true,  and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  for  love  alone. 

THE  UNLOVED. 

Thy  logic  trips,  and  downward  slips, 

When  it  should  meet  my  case  ; 
What  matters  it  that  woman's  fit 

For  all  the  human  race  ? 
I  loved  but  one  beneath  the  sun. 

She  seemed  truth's  dwelling-place,  ' 
No  thought  of  mine  could  e'er  divine 

Earth  carried  heart  so  base ; 
Vows  deep  as  death  proved  wanton  breath, 

For  trust  betrayed  I  moan ; 
I've  proved  it  true,   and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  herself  alone. 

THE  LOVED. 

Thy  childish  plaint  meets  no  restraint 

From  faith  or  reason's  sway; 
A  man  should  view  all  Nature  through, 

To  learn  what  manhood  may. 
Like  sun  above,,  a  woman's  love 

Must  have  its  destined  way; 
To  some  great  gain,  to  others  pain, 

And  wherefore,  who  can  say  ? 
But  be  it  bliss  or  wretchedness, 

In  reason  man  must  own 
That  it  is  true,  and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  for  love  alone. 

THE  UNLOVED. 

Times  past  and  now  by  such  as  thou 

Comes  wilful  woman's,  power, 
When  self-  conceit  and  folly  meet 

In  beauty's  blossomed  bower ; 
But  woman's  friend  will  never  bend 

His  will  in  passion's  hour, 
She  stands  confess 'd,  and  that  at  best, 

A  sin- soiled  poison  flower, 
The  same  marplot,  was  she,  God  wot ! 

In  Eden  long  agone. 
So  still  'tis  true,   and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  herself  alone. 
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THE  LOVED. 

This  peevish  mood  finds  genial  food 

In  slanders  old  and  grim, 
That  in  the  mind  of  human  kind  ' 

'Tween  light  and  darkness  swim. 
Of  such  like  gear  thy  wits  get  clear, 

Lest  heart's  sweet  light  grow  dim. 
Men  sworn  to  war  with  women,  are — 

For  life  in  sorry  trim ; 
And  he's  a  fool,  by  nature's  rule, 

Who  long  for  love  makes  moan : 
Since  it  is  true,  and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  for  love  alone. 

THE  UNLOVED. 

Good  men,  ere  now,  have  ta'eii  a  vow, 

And  kept  it,  as  shall  I, 
To  leave  the  sex,  to  scorn  and  vex, 

Those  fools  that  for  them  sigh  ; 
Of  such  poor  stuff  I've  had  enough  ; 

To  womankind  good-by  ! 
More  words  were  vain,  thus  ends  my  strain 

And  none  can  give  the  lie : 
A  woman's  mind  to  ill's  inclined, 

To  falsehood  ever  prone ; 
And  it  is  true,  and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  herself  alone. 

THE  LOVED. 

In  sunless  place  there  springs  apace 

Things  loathly,  low,  and  vile; 
So  heart  bereft  of  love  is  left 

To  grow  ill  thoughts  the  while. 
As  flowers  in  light,  man's  wisdom,  might, 

But  lives  in  woman's  smile ; 
There's  ne'er  been  man,  since  time  began, 

This  law  could  change  or  foil. 
So  if  you  will,  put  forth  your  skill, 

And  Nature's  self  dethrone : 
But  still  'tis  true,  and  nothing  new, 

She  loves  for  love  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OU  advise  me  to  marry  one, 
when  I  love  another  :  and  this, 
you  think,  is  the  way  to  be 
happy.  It  has  seldom  proved 
so,  and  I  should  despise  hap- 
piness, if  I  could  only  get  it 
in  that  way. 

"Yours,  sadly  but  devotedly, 
"  H.  LITTLE. 

"  Will  you  wait  two  years  ?  " 

Grace,  being  on  her  defence, 
read   this   letter   very  slowly, 
and,  as  if  she  had  to  decipher 
it.    That  gave  her  time  to  say, 
< 'Yours,  etcetera,"   instead  of 
"  sadly  and  devotedly."    (Why 
be    needlessly    precise  ?)     As 
for  the  postscript,  she  didn't 
trouble  them  with  that  at  all. 
She  then  hurried  the  letter  into  her  pocket,  that  it  might  not  be  asked 
for,  and  said,   with  all  the  nonchalance  she   could  manage  to  assume, 
"  Oh,  if  he  loves  somebody  else  !  " 

"  No ;  that  is  worse  still,"  said  Mr.  Baby.  "  In  his  own  rank  of  life, 
it  is  ten  to  one  if  he  finds  anything  as  modest,  as  good,  and  as  loyal  as 
Pence's  daughter.  It's  some  factory-girl,  I  suppose." 
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"Let  us  hope  not,"  said  Grace,  demurely;  but  Amboyne  noticed  that 
her  cheek  was  now  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  like  diamonds. 

Soon  afterwards  she  strolled  apart,  and  took  a  wonderful  interest  in 
the  monuments  and  things,  until  she  found  an  opportunity  to  slip  out  into 
the  churchyard.  There  she  took  the  letter  out,  and  kissed  it  again  and 
again,  as  if  she  would  devour  it ;  and  all  the  way  home  she  was  as  gay  as 
a  lark.  Amboyne  put  himself  in  her  place. 

"When  they  got  home,  he  said  to  her,  "  My  dear  Miss  Garden,  I  have' 
a  favour  to  ask  you.  I  want  an  hour's  conversation  with  Mr.  Eaby. 
Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  see  that  I  am  not  interrupted  ?  " 

11  Oh  yes.  No ;  you  must  tell  me  first,  what  3rou  are  going  to  talk 
about.  I  can't  have  gentlemen  talking  nonsense  together,  uninterruptedly." 

"  You  ladies  claim  to  monopolize  nonsense,  eh  ?  Well,  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  my  friend,  Mr.  Little.  Is  he  nonsense  ?  " 

"  That  depends.     What  are  you  going  to  say  about  him  ?  " 

"  Going  to  advance  his  interests — and  my  own  hobby.    Such  is  man." 

"  Never  mind  what  is  man  ;  what  is  y our  hobby  ?  " 

"  Saving  idiotic  ruffians'  lives." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  hobby.  But,  if  Mr.  Little  is  to  profit  by  it,  never 
mind ;  you  shall  not  be  interrupted,  if  I  can  keep  '  les  facheux  '  away." 

Accordingly  she  got  her  work,  and  sat  in  the  hall.  Here,  as  she 
expected,  she  was  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Coventry,  and  he  found  her  in  a 
gracious  mood,  and  in  excellent  spirits. 

After  some  very  pleasant  conversation,  she  told  him  she  was  keeping 
sentinel  over  Dr.  Amboyne  and  his  hobby. 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Saving  idiotic  ruffians'  lives.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  " 

Her  merry  laugh  rang  through  the  hall  like  a  peal  of  bells. 

Coventry  stared,  and  then  gave  up  trying  to  understand  her  and  her 
eternal  changes.  He  just  set  himself  to  please  her,  and  he  never  found 
it  easier  than  that  afternoon. 

Meantime  Dr.  Amboyne  got  Kaby  alone,  and  begged  leave,  in  the  first 
place,  to  premise  that  his  (Baby's)  nephew  was  a  remarkable  man.  To 
prove  it,  he  related  Little's  whole  battle  with  the  Hillsborough  trades  ;  and 
then  produced  a  Keport  the  young  man  had  handed  him  that  very  day. 
It  was  actually  in  his  pocket  during  the  fight,  mute  protest  against  that 
barbarous  act. 

The  Report  was  entitled — 

"LIFE,  LABOUE,  AND  CAPITAL  IN  HILLSBOEOITGH." 
And  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  1  was  entitled — 

"  PECULIARITIES  OF  CUTLERY  HURTFUL  TO  LIFE  AND  HEALTH." 
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And  Part  2  was  entitled — 

"THE  REMEDIES  TO  THE  ABOVE." 

Part  2  was  divided  thus  : — 

A.  What  the  masters  could  do. 

B.  What  the  workmen  could  do. 

C.  What  the  Legislature  could  do. 

Part  1  dealt  first  with  the  diseases  of  the  grinders  ;  but,  instead  of 
quoting  it,  I  ask  leave  to  refer  to  chapter  8,  where  the  main  facts  lie 
recorded. 

Having  thus  curtailed  the  Report  I  print  the  remainder  in  an  Appendix, 
for  the  use  of  those  few  readers  who  can  endure  useful  knowledge  in  works 
of  this  class. 

Raby  read  the  Report  without  moving  a  muscle. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  asked  Amboyne. 

"  I  think  he  is  a  fool  to  trouble  his  head  whether  these  animals  live 
or  die." 

"  Oh,  that  is  my  folly;  not  his.  At  bottom,  he  cares  no  more  than 
you  do." 

"  Then  I  retract  my  observation." 

"  As  to  its  being  folly,  or  as  to  Little  being  the  fool  ?  " 

"  Whichever  you  like  best." 

"  Thank  you.  (Well,  but  to  be  serious,  this  young  man  is  very 
anxious  to  be  a  master,  instead  of  a  man.  What  do  you  say  ?  Will  you 
help  his  ambition,  and  my  sacred  hobby  ?  " 

"What,  plunge  you  deeper  in  folly,  and  him  in  trade?  Not  I.  I 
don't  approve  folly ;  I  hate  trade.  But  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  he  and 
his  mother  can  see  my  conduct  in  its  proper  light,  and  say  so,  they  can 
come  to  Raby,  and  he  can  turn  gentleman,  take  the  name  of  Raby,  as  he 
has  got  the  face,  and  be  my  heir." 

"  Are  you  serious,  Raby?" 

"  Perfectly." 
i       "  Then  you  had  better  write  it,  and  I'll  take  it  to  him." 

"  Certainly."     He  sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  SIE, — What  has  recently  occurred  appears  calculated  to  soften  one  of 
those  animosities  which,  between  persons  allied  in  blood,  are  alwa}rs  to  be 
regretted.  I  take  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  if  your  mother,  under  your 
advice,  will  now  reconsider  the  duties  of  a  trustee,  and  my  conduct  in  that 
character,  and  her  remarks  on  that  conduct,  I  think  she  will  do  me  justice, 
and  honour  me  once  more  with  her  esteem.  Should  this  be  the  result, 
I  further  hope  that  she  and  yourself  will  come  to  Raby,  and  that  you  will 
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change  that  way  of  life,  which  you  have  found  so  full  of  thorns,  and 
prepare  yourself  to  succeed  to  my  name  and  place. 

"I  am,  your  obedient  sen-ant, 

"  GUY  BABY." 

"  There,  read  that." 

Amboyne  read  it,  and  approved  it.  Then  he  gave  a  sigh,  and  said, 
"  And  so  down  goes  my  poor  hobby." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Raby ;  "  you've  got  one  or  two  left  in  your 
stable." 

Doctor  Amboyne  went  out,  and  passed  through  the  hall.  There  he 
found  Mr.  Coventry  and  Miss  Garden  :  the  latter  asked  him,  rather  keenly, 
if  the  conference  was  over. 

"  Yes,  and  not  without  a  result :  I'll  read  it  to  you."  He  did  so,  and 
Grace's  cheek  was  dyed  with  blushes,  and  her  eyes  beamed  with  joy. 

"  Oh,  how  noble  he  is,  and  how  good  you  are.     Run !     Fly  ! " 

11  Such  movements  are  undignified,  and  unsuited  to  my  figure.  Shall 
I  roll  down  the  hill  ?  That  would  be  my  quickest  way.'" 

This  discussion  was  cut  short  by  a  servant,  who  came  to  tell  the 
Doctor  that  a  carriage  was  ordered  for  him,  and  would  be  round  in  a 
minute. 

Doctor  Amboyne  drove  off,  and  Miss  Garden  now  avoided  Coventry  : 
she  retired  to  her  room.  But,  it  seems,  she  was  on  the  watch ;  for,  on 
the  Doctor's  return,  she  was  the  person  who  met  him  in  the  hall. 

"  Well  ?"  said  she,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  would  you  believe  it  ?  he  declines.  He  objects  to  leave  his 
way  of  life,  and  to  wait  for  dead  men's  shoes." 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Amboyne  !     And  you  were  there  to  advise  him !  " 

"  I  did  not  venture  to  advise  him.  There  was  so  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides."  Then  he  went  off  to  Eaby,  with  the  note;  but,  as 
he  went,  he  heard  Grace  say,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Ah,  you  never  thought 
of  me." 

Little's  note  ran  thus  : — 

"  SIR, — I  thank  you  for  your  proposal,  and,  as  to  the  first  part  of  it,  I 
quite  agree,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  my  mother  and  you  friends  again. 
But,  as  to  my  way  of  life,  I  have  chosen  my  path,  and  mean  to  stick  to  it. 
I  hope  soon  to  be  a  master,  instead  of  a  workman  ;  and  I  shall  try  and 
behave  like  a  gentleman,  so  that  you  may  not  have  to  blush  for  me. 
Should  blush  for  myself  if  I  were  to  give  up  industry,  and  independence, 
and  take  to  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes  ;  that  is  a  baser  occupation  than 
any  trade  in  Hillsborough,  I  think.  This  is  not  as  politely  written  as  I 
could  wish ;  but  I  am  a  blunt  fellow,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it.  I 
am  not  ungrateful  to  you  for  shooting  those  vermin,  nor  for  your  offer, 
though  I  cannot  accept  it. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  HENRY  LITTLE." 
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Kaby  read  this,  and  turned  white  with  rage. 

He  locked  the  letter  up  along  with  poor  Mrs.  Little's  letters,  and 
merely  said,  "I  have  only  one  request  to  make.  Never  mention  the 
name  of  Little  to  me  again." 

Doctor  Amboyne  went  home  very  thoughtful. 

That  same  day  Mr.  Garden  wrote  from  London  to  his  daughter, 
informing  her  he  should  be  at  Hillsborough  next  day  to  dinner.  She  got 
the  letter  next  morning,  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Raby.  He  ordered  his 
carriage  after  breakfast  for  Hillsborough. 

This  was  a  blow  to  Grace.  She  had  been  hoping  all  this  time  a  fail- 
opportunity  might  occur  for  saying  something  to  young  Little. 

She  longed  to  write  to  him,  and  set  his  heart,  and  her  own,  at  rest. 
But  a  great  shyness  and  timidity  paralysed  her,  and  she  gave  up  the  idea 
of  writing,  and  had  hitherto  been  hoping  they  might  meet,  and  she  might 
reinstate  herself  by  some  one  cunning  word.  And  now  the  end  of  it  all 
was,  that  she  was  driven  away  from  Baby  Hall  without  doing  anything 
but  wish,  and  sigh,  and  resolve,  and  give  up  her  resolutions  with  a  blush. 

The  carriage  passed  the  farm  on  its  way  to  Hillsborough.  This  was 
Grace's  last  chance. 

Little  was  standing  at  the  porch. 

A  thrill  of  delight  traversed  Grace's  bosom. 

It  was  followed,  however,  by  a  keen  pang.  Jael  Dence  sat  beside  him, 
sewing  :  and  Grace  saw,  in  a  moment,  she  was  sewing  complacently.  It 
was  more  than  Grace  could  bear.  She  pulled  the  check- string,  and  the 
carriage  stopped. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

HENRY  LITTLE,  at  this  moment,  was  in  very  low  spirits.  His  forge  was 
in  the  yard,  and  a  faithful  body-guard  at  his  service  :  but  his  right  arm 
was  in  a  sling,  and  so  he  was  brought  to  a  stand- still ;  and  Coventry  was 
with  Grace  at  the  house ;  and  he,  like  her,  was  tortured  with  jealousies  ; 
and  neither  knew  what  the  other  suffered. 

But  everything  vanished  in  a  flood  of  joy,  when  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  that  enchanting  face  looked  out  at  him,  covered  with  blushes,  that 
told  him  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  her. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Little,  are  you  better  ?  " 

"  I'm  all  right.     But,  you  see,  I  can't  work." 

"Ah,  poor  arm!  But  why  should  you  work?  Why  not  accept 
Mr.  Raby's  offer  ?  How  proud  you  are  !  " 

"  Should  you  have  thought  any  better  of  me,  if  I  had  ?  " 

"  No.  I  don't  want  you  altered.  It  would  spoil  }^ou.  You  will  come 
and  see  us  at  Woodbine  Villa  ?  Only  think  how  many  things  we  have  to 
talk  of  now." 

"May  I?" 
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"  Why  of  course." 

"  And  will  you  wait  two  years  for  me  ?  " 

"  Two  years  !  "  (blushing  like  a  rose.)  "  Why  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
two  days,  before  you  come  and  see  us." 

"  Ah,  you  mock  me." 

"No;  no.  But  suppose  you  should  take  the  advice  I  gave  you  in 
my  mad  letter?  " 

"  There's  no  fear  of  that." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  (with  a  glance  at  Jael.) 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  Then Good-by.     Please  drive  on." 

She  wouldn't  answer  his  question  ;  but  her  blushes  and  her  radiant 
satisfaction,  and  her  modest  but  eloquent  looks  of  love,  fully  compensated 
her  silence  on  that  head,  and  the  carriage  left  him  standing  there,  a  figure 
of  rapture.  ...%  > 

Next  day  -Doctor  Amboyne  rode  up  to  the  farm  with  a  long  envelope, 
and  waved  it  over  his  head  in  triumph.  It  contained  a  communication 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Philanthropic  Society.  The  committee  were 
much  struck  with  Mr.  Little's  report,  but  feared  that  no  manufacturer 
would  act  on  his  suggestions.  They  were  willing  to  advance  500/.  towards 
setting  Mr.  Little  himself  up  as  a  manufacturer,  if  he  would  bind  himself 
to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  improvements  suggested  in  his  report.  The 
loan  to  bear  no  interest,  and  the  return  of  the  capital  to  depend  upon  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  Dr.  Amboyne,  for  the  society,  to  have  the  right 
of  inspecting  Mr.  Little's  books,  if  any  doubt  should  arise  on  that  head. 
An  agreement  was  enclosed,  and  this  was  more  full,  particular,  and  strin- 
gent in  form  than  the  above,  but  the  purport  substantially  the  same. 

Little  could  not  believe  his  good  fortune  at  first.  But  there  was  no 
disbelieving  it ;  the  terms  were  so  cold,  precise,  and  business-like. 

"  Ah,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "you  have  made  a  man  of  me  ;  for  this  is 
your  doing,  I  know." 

"  Of  course  I  used  my  influence.  I  was  stimulated  by  two  spurs, 
friendship  and  my  hobby.  Now  shake  hands  over  it,  and  no  fine  speeches, 
but  tell  me  when  you  can  begin.  '  My  soul's  in  arms,  and  eager  for 
the  fray.'  " 

"  Begin  ?     Why  as  soon  as  I  get  the  money." 

"  That  will  come  down  directly,  if  I  telegraph  that  you  accept  the 
terms.  Call  in  a  witness,  and  sign  the  agreement." 

Jael  Dence  was  called  in,  and  the  agreement  signed  and  witnessed, 
and  away  went  the  Doctor  in  high  spirits,  after  making  an  appointment 
with  Henry  in  Hillsborough  for  the  next  day. 

Henry  and  Jael  Dence  talked  eagerly  over  his  new  prospects.  But 
though  they  were  great  friends,  there  was  nothing  to  excite  Grace's 
jealousy.  No  sooner  was  Little  proved  to  be  Raby's  nephew  than  Jael 
Dence,  in  her  humility,  shrank  back,  and  was  inwardly  ashamed  of 
herself.  She  became  respectful  as  well  as  kind;  called  him  "  the  young 
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master"  behind  his  back,  and  tried  to  call  him  "  Sir"  to  his  face,  only 
he  would  not  let  her. 

Next  day  Little  went  to  his  mother  and  told  her  all.  She  was  deeply 
interested,  but  bitterly  disappointed  at  Henry's  refusal  of  Baby's  oner. 
"  He  will  never  forgive  us  now,"  she  said.  "  And  oh,  Henry,  if  you  love 
Grace  Garden,  that  was  the  way  to  marry  her."  This  staggered  him  ;  but 
he  said  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  she  would  marry  him  without  his 
sacrificing  his  independence,  and  waiting  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
for  dead  men's  shoes. 

Then  he  went  to  Doctor  Amboyne,  and  there  were  the  five  hundred 
pounds  waiting  for  him  ;  but,  never  having  possessed  such  a  sum  before, 
he  begged  the  Doctor  to  give  him  only  100Z.  at  a  time.  To  finish  for  the 
present  with  this  branch  of  the  story,  he  was  lucky  enough,  to  make  an 
excellent  bargain,  bought  the  plant  and  .stock.. of-  a, small  master- grinder 
recently  deceased.  He  then  confined  the  grinding  to  saws  and  razors  ; 
and  this  enabled  him  to  set  up  his  own  forge  on  the  premises,  and  to 
employ  a  few  file-cutters.  It  was  all  he  could  do  at  starting.  Then  came 
the  important  question,  What  would  the  Trades  say  ?  He  was  not  long 
in  suspense ;  Grotait  called  on  him,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  attack  that 
had  been  made  on  him,  and  his  satisfaction  that  now  the  matter  could  be 
happily  arranged.  "  This,"  said  he,  "is  the  very  proposal  I  was  going 
to  make  to  you,  (but  you  wouldn't  hear  me,), to  set  up  as  a  small  master, 
and  sell  your  carving-tools  to  London  instead  of  to  Hills.bro.'  " 

"  What  ?  will  that  make  me  right  with  the  Trade:?" 

"  Pretty  near.  We  protect  the  workmen  from  unfair  competition,  not 
the  masters.  However,  if  you  wish  to  cure  the  sore  altogether,  let  your 
own  hands  grind  the  tools,  and  send  them  out  to  be  handled  by  Parkin  : 
he  has  got  men  on  the  Box ;  trade  is  dull." 

"  Well,  I  don't  object  to  that." 

"  Then,  I  say,  let  bygones  be  gone-byes." 

They  shook  hands  over  this,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  it  was  known 
that  Mr.  Little  was  right  with  the  Trade. 

His  early  experiences  as  a  philanthropic  master  were  rather  curious  ; 
but  I  shall  ask  leave  to  relate  them  in  a  series  of  their  own,  and  to  deal 
at  present  with  matters  of  more  common  interest. 

He  called  twice  on  Grace  Carden  ;  but  she  was  out.  The  third  time 
he  found  her  at  home  ;  but  there  was  a  lady  with  her,  talking  about  the 
ball  Mr.  and  Miss  Carden  were  about  to  give.  It  was  a  subject  calculated 
to  excite  volubility,  and  Henry  could  not  get  in  a  word  edgeways.  But 
he  received  some  kind  glances  that  made  his  heart  beat. 

The  young  lady  sat  there  and  gabbled  ;  for  she  felt  sure  that  no  topic 
imported  by  a  male  creature  could  compete  in  interest  with  "the  ball." 
So,  at  last,  Henry  rose  in  despair.  But  Grace,  to  whom  her  own  ball 
had  been  a  bore  for  the  last  half  hour,  went  with  him  to  the  door  ;  and 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  tell  her  he  was  a  workman  no  longer,  but  a 
master,  having  workmen  under  him. 
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Grace  saw  he  was  jubilant,  so  she  was  glad  directly,  and  said  so. 

But  then  she  shook  her  pretty  head,  and  hoped  he  would  not  have  to 
regret  Mr.  Baby's  offer. 

"  Never,"  said  he,  firmly;  "  unless  I  lose  you.  Now  I'm  a  master, 
instead  of  a  man,  won't  you  wait  two  years  for  me  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Grace,  archly.  Then,  with  a  look  that  sent  him  to 
heaven,  "  Not  two,  but  twenty,  sooner  than  you  should  be  unhappy,  after 
all  you  and  I " 

The  sentence  was  never  completed.  She  clapped  one  hand  swiftly 
before  her  scarlet  face,  and  ran  away  to  hide,  and  think  of  what  she  had 
done.  It  was  full  five  minutes  before  she  would  bring  her  face  under  the 
eye  of  that  young  gossip  in  the  drawing-room. 

As  for  Henry,  he  received  the  blow  full  in  his  heart,  and  it  quite 
staggered  him.  He  couldn't  believe  it  at  first ;  but  when  he  realized  it, 
waves  and  waves  of  joy  seemed  to  rise  inside  him,  and  he  went  off  in 
such  a  rapture  he  hardly  trod  the  earth. 

He  went  home,  and  kissed  his  mother,  and  told  her,  and  she  sym- 
pathized with  him  perforce,  though  she  was  jealous  at  bottom,  poor  thing. 


The  next  day  Grace  received  an  unexpected  visitor — Jael  Dence. 

Grace  stared  at  sight  of  her,  and  received  her  very  coldly. 

"  Oh,  Miss,"  said  Jael,  "  don't  look  so  at  me  that  love  you  dearly  ;  " 
and  with  this  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

Grace  was  moved  by  this  ;  but  felt  uncomfortable,  and  even  struggled 
a  little,  but  in  vain.  Jael  was  gentle,  but  mighty.  "  It's  about  your 
letter,  Miss." 

"  Then  let  me  go,"  cried  Grace.     "  I  wish  I  had  never  written  it." 

"  Nay ;  don't  say  so.  I  should  never  have  known  how  good 
you  are." 

"  What  a  fool  I  am,  you  mean.  How  dare  you  read  my  letter  ? 
Oh  !  did  he  show  it  you  ?  That  was  very  cruel,  if  he  did." 

"  No,  Miss,  he  never  showed  it  me  ;  and  I  never  read  it.  I  call  it 
mean  to  read  another  body's  letter.  But,  you  know,  'tisn't  every  woman 
thinks  so  ;  and  a  poor  lass  that  is  very  fond  of  me — and  I  scolded  her 
bitterly — she  took  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  told  me  what  was  in  it." 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  Grace,  coldly,  "it  is  right  you  should  also- 
read  his  answer.  I'll  bring  it  you." 

-"  Not  to-day,  Miss,  if  you  please.  There  is  no  need.  I  know  him  : 
he  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  many  one  girl  when  he  loves  another ;  and 
'tis  you  he  loves,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  together." 

A  few  quiet  tears  followed  these  brave  words,  and  Grace  looked  at  her 
askant,  and  began  to  do  her  justice. 

"Ah  !  "  said  she,  with  a  twinge  of  jealousy,  "  you  know  him  better 
than  I.  You  have  answered  for  him,  in  his  very  words.  Yet  you  can't 
love  him  as  I  do.  I  hope  you  are  not  come  to  ask  me  to  give  him  up 
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again,  for  I  can't."  Then  she  said,  with  quick  defiance,  "  Take  him 
from  me  if  you  can."  Then,  piteously,  "  And  if  you  do,  you  will  kill  me." 

"  Dear  heart,  I  came  of  no  such  errand.  I  came  to  tell  you  I  know 
how  generous  you  have  been  to  me,  and  made  me  your  friend  till  death  ; 
and,  when  a  Dence  says  that,  she  means  it.  I  have  been  a  little 
imprudent :  but  not  so  very.  First  word  I  said  to  him,  in  this  very  house, 
was,  '  Are  you  really  a  workman  ?  '  I  had  the  sense  to  put  that  question  ; 
for,  the  first  moment  I  clapped  eyes  on  him,  I  saw  my  danger  like.  Well, 
he  might  have  answered  me  true :  but  you  see  he  didn't.  I  think  I  am 
not  so  much  to  blame.  Well,  he  is  the  young  Squire  now,  and  no  mate 
for  me  ;  and  he  loves  you,  that  are  of  his  own  sort.  That  is  sure  to  cure 
me — after  a  while.  Simple  folk  like  me  aren't  used  to  get  their  way, 
like  the  gentry.  It  takes  a  deal  of  patience  to  go  through  the  world. 
If  you  think  I'll  let  my  heart  cling  to  another  woman's  sweetheart — nay, 
but  I'd  tear  it  out  of  my  breast  first.  Yes,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  year  or  two 
before  I  can  listen  to  another  man's  voice  without  hating  him  for  wooing 
of  me  ;  but  Time  cures  all  that  don't  fight  against  the  cure.  And  you'll 
love  me  a  little,  Miss,  now,  won't  you  ?  You  used  to  do,  before  I 
deserved  it  half  as  well  as  I  do  to-day." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  love  you,  my  poor  Jael.  But  what  is  my  love, 
compared  with  that  you  are  now  giving  up  so  nobly  ?  " 

"It  is  not  much,"  said  Jael,  frankly  ;  "  but  '  a  little  breaks  a  high 
fall.'  And  I'm  one  that  can  only  enjoy  my  own.  Better  a  penny  roll 
with  a  clear  conscience,  than  my  neighbour's  loaf.  I'd  liever  take  your 
love,  and  deserve  it,  than  try  to  steal  his." 

All  this  time  Grace  was  silently  watching  her,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
deceit,  or  self-deceit,  in  all  this :  and,  had  there  been,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  so  keen  and  jealous  an  eye.  But  no,  the  limpid  eye,  the  modest, 
sober  voice,  that  trembled  now  and  then,  but  always,  recovered  its  resolu- 
tion, repelled  doubt  or  suspicion. 

Grace  started  to  her  feet,  and  said,  with  great  enthusiasm,  "  I  give 
you  the  love  and  respect  you  deserve  so  well ;  and  I  thank  God  for 
creating  such  a  character  now  and  then — to  embellish  this  vile  world." 

Then  she  flung  herself  upon  Jael,  with  wonderful  abandon  and  grace, 
and  kissed  her  so  eagerly  that  she  made  poor  Jael's  tears  flow  very  fast 
indeed. 

She  would  not  let  her  go  back  to  Cairnhope. 


Henry  remembered  about  the  ball,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and 
stand  in  the  road :  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  somehow.  He  told 
his  mother  he  should  not  be  home  to  supper ;  and,  to  get  rid  of  the 
time  before  the  ball,  he  went  to  the  theatre :  thence,  at  ten  o'clock, 
to  "  Woodbine  Villa,"  and  soon  found  himself  one  of  a  motley  group. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  there  to  see  the  company  arrive  ;  and  as, 
amongst  working- people,  the  idle  and  the  curious  are  seldom  well-to-do, 
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they  were  rather  a  scurvy  lot,  and  each  satin  or  muslin  belle,  brave  with 
flowers,  and  sparkling  with  gems,  had  to  pass  through  a  little  avenue  of 
human  beings  in  soiled  fustian,  dislocated  bonnets,  rags,  and  unwashed 
faces. 

Henry  got  away  from  this  class  of  spectators,  and  took  up  his  station 
right  across  the  road.  He  leaned  against  the  lamp-post,  and  watched 
the  drawing-room  windows  for  Grace. 

The  windows  were  large,  and,  being  French,  came  down  to  the 
balcony.  Little  saw  many  a  lady's  head  and  white  shoulders,  but  not 
the  one  he  sought. 

Presently  a  bed-room  window  was  opened,  and  a  fair  face  looked  out 
into  the  night  for  a  moment.  It  was  Jael  Dence. 

She  had  assisted  Miss  Garden  to  dress,  and  had  then,  at  her  request, 
prepared  the  room,  and  decked  it  with  flowersr  to  -receive  a  .few  of  the 
young  lady's  more  favoured  friends.  This  done,  she  opened  the  window, 
and  Henry  Little  saw  her. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  she  saw  him;  for  the  light  of  the  lamp  was 
full  on  him. 

But  he  was  now  looking  intently  in  at  the  drawing-room  windows, 
and  with  a  ghastly  expression. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  short  interval  between  his  seeing  Jael  and  her 
seeing  him,  the  quadrilles  had  been  succeeded  by  a  waltz,  and  Grace 
Garden's  head  and  shoulders  were  now  flitting,  at  intervals,  past  the 
window  in  close  proximity  to  the  head  of  her  partner.  What  with  her 
snowy,  glossy  shoulders,  her  lovely  face,  and  her  exquisite  head  and  brow 
encircled  with  a  coronet  of  pearls,  her  beauty  seemed  half  regal,  half 
angelic  ;  yet  that  very  beauty,  after  the  first  thrill  of  joy  which  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  beloved  one  always  .causes,  was  now  passing  cold  iron 
through  her  lover's  heart.  For  why  ?  A  man's  arm  was  round  that 
supple  waist,  a  man's  hand  held  that  delicate  palm,  a  man's  head  seemed 
wedded  to  that  lovely  head,  so  close  were  the  two  together.  And  the 
encircling  arm,  the  pressing  hand,  the  head  that  came  and  went,  and 
rose  and  sank,  with  hers,  like  twin  cherries  on  a  stalk,  were  the  arm,  the 
hand,  and  the  head,  of  Mr.  Frederick  Coventry. 

Every  time  those  two  heads  flitted  past  the  window  together,  they 
inflicted  a  spasm  of  agony  on  Henry  Little,  and,  between  the  spasms,  his 
thoughts  were  bitter  beyond  expression.  An  icy  barrier  still  between  them, 
and  none  between  his  rival  and  her !  Coventry  could  dance  voluptuous^ 
with  her  before  all  the  world  ;  but  he  could  only  stand  at  the  door  of  that 
Paradise,  and  groan  and  sicken  with  jealous  anguish  at  the  sight. 

Now  and  then  he  looked  up,  and  saw  Jael  Dence.  She  was  alone. 
Like  him,  she  was  excluded  from  that  brilliant  crowd.  He  and  she  were 
born  to  work ;  these  butterflies  on  the  first  floor,  to  enjoy. 

Their  eyes  met ;  he  saw  soft  pity  in  hers.  He  cast  a  mute,  but 
touching,  appeal.  She  nodded,  and  withdrew  from  the  window.  Then 
he  knew  the  faithful  girl  would  try  and  do  something  or  other  for  him. 
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But  lie  never  moved  from  his  pillar  of  torture.  Jealous  agony  is  the 
one  torment  men  cannot  fly  from ;  it  fascinates,  it  holds,  it  maddens. 

Jael  came  to  the  drawing-room  door  just  as  the  waltz  ended,  and  tried 
to  get  to  Miss  Garden ;  but  there  were  too  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
especially  about  the  door. 

At  last  she  caught  Grace's  eye,  but  only  for  a  moment;  and  the 
young  lady  was  in  the  very  act  of  going  out  on  the  balcony  for  air,  with 
her  partner. 

She  did  go  out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Coventry,  and  took  two  or  three 
turns.  Her  cheek  was  flushed,  her  e}7e  kindled,  and  the  poor  jealous  wretch 
over  the  way  saw  it,  and  ascribed  all  that  to  the  company  of  his  rival. 

While  she  walked  to  and  fro  with  fawn-like  grace,  conversing  with 
Mr.  Coventry,  yet  secretly  wondering  what  that  strange  look  Jael  had 
given  her  could  mean,  Henry  leaned,  sick  at  heart,  against  the  lamp-post 
over  the  way ;  and,  at  last,  a  groan  forced  its  way  out  of  him. 

Faint  as  the  sound  was,  Grace's  quick  ear  caught  it,  and  she  turned 
her  head.  She  saw  him  directly,  and  blushed  high,  and  turned  pale,  all 
in  a  moment ;  for,  in  that  single  moment,  her  swift  woman's  heart  told 
her  why  he  was  so  ghastly,  and  why  that  sigh  of  distress. 

She  stopped  short  in  her  walk,  and  began  to  quiver  from  head  to  foot. 

But,  after  a  few  moments  of  alarm,  distress,  and  perplexity,  love  and 
high  spirit  supplied  the  place  of  tact,  and  she  did  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  thing  she  could.  Just  as  Mr.  Coventry,  who  had  observed 
her  shiver,  was  asking  her  if  she  found  it  too  cold,  she  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  and,  turning  round,  kissed  her  hand  over  the  balcony  to 
Henry  Little,  with  a  sort  of  princely  grandeur,  and  an  ardour  of  recogni- 
tion and  esteem  that  set  his  heart  leaping,  and  his  pale  cheek  blushing, 
and  made  Coventry  jealous  in  his  turn.  Yes,  one  eloquent  gesture  did 
that  in  a  moment. 

But  the  brave  girl  was  too  sensitive  to  prolong  such  a  situation  :  the 
music  recommenced  at  that  moment,  and  she  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
retired  to  the  room ;  she  curtsied  to  Little  at  the  window,  and  this  time 
he  had  the  sense  to  lift  his  hat  to  her. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  room,  Grace  Garden  slipped  away  from 
Mr.  Coventry,  and  winded  her  way  like  a  serpent,  through  the  crowd,  and 
found  Jael  Dence  at  the  door.  She  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  pinched 
her.  She  was  all  trembling.  Jael  drew  her  up  the  stairs  a  little  way. 

"  You  have  seen  him  out  there  ?" 

"Yes:  and  I Oh!" 

"  There  !  there  !     Think  of  the  folk.     Fight  it  down." 

"  I  will.  Go  to  him,  and  say  I  can't  bear  it.  Him,  to  stand  there — 

while  those  I  don't  care  a  pin  for Oh,  Jael,  for  pity's  sake,  get  him 

home  to  his  mother." 

"  There,  don't  you  fret.     I  know  what  to  say." 

Jael  went  down ;  borrowed  the  first  shawl  she  could  lay  her  hand  on ; 
hooded  herself  with  it,  and  was  across  the  road  in  a  moment. 
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"  You  are  to  go  home  directly." 

"  Who  says  so?" 

"  She  does." 

"  What,  does  she  tell  me  to  go  away,  and  leave  her  to  him?" 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  her  heart  goes  with  you." 

"No,  no." 

"  Won't  you  take  my  word  for  it  ?     I'm  not  given  to  lying." 

"  I  know  that.  Oh,  Jael,  sweet,  pretty,  good-hearted  Jael,  have  pity 
on  me,  and  tell  me  the  truth  :  is  it  me  she  loves,  or  that  Coventry  ?" 

"  It  is  you." 

"  Oh,  bless  3*ou  !  bless  you!  Ah,  if  I  could  only  be  sure  of  that, 
what  wouldn't  I  do  for  her  ?  But,  if  she  loves  me,  why,  why  send  me 
away  ?  It  is  very  cruel  that  so  many  should  be  in  the  same  room  with 
her,  and  he  should  dance  with  her,  and  I  must  not  even  look  on,  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  now  and  then.  I  won't  go  home." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Jael,  "  you  are  like  all  the  3roung  men  :  you  think  only 
of  yourself.  And  you  call  yourself  a  scholar  of  the  good  Doctor's." 

"  And  so  I  am." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  go  by  his  rule,  and  put  yourself  in  a  body's 
place  ?  Suppose  you  was  in  her  place,  master  of  this  house  like,  and 
dancing  with  a  pack  of  girls  you  didn't  care  for,  and  she  stood  out  here, 
pale,  and  sighing  ;  and  suppose  things  were  so,  that  you  couldn't  come  out 
to  her,  nor  she  come  in  to  you,  wouldn't  it  cut  you  to  the  heart  to  see  her 
stand  in  the  street  and  look  so  unhappy — poor  lad  ?  Be  good,  now,  and 
go  home  to  thy  mother.  Why  stand  here  and  poison  the  poor  young 
lady's  pleasure — such  as  'tis — and  torment  thyself."  Jael's  own  eyes 
filled,  and  that  proof  of  sympathy  inclined  Henry  all  the  more  to  listen 
to  her  reason.  "  You  are  wise,  and  good,  and  kind,"  he  said.  "  But 
oh,  Jael,  I  adore  her  so,  I'd  rather  be  in  hell  with  her  than  in  heaven 
without  her.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  I  can't  go  home  and 
turn  my  back  on  the  place  where  she  is.  Yes,  I'm  in  torments  ;  but  I 
see  her.  They  can't  rob  my  eyes  of  her." 

11  To  oblige  her!" 

11  Yes ;  I'll  do  anything  to  oblige  her.  If  I  could  only  believe  she 
loves  me." 

"  Put  it  to  the  proof,  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

"  I  will.  Tell  her  I'd  much  rather  stay  all  night,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  now  and  then  ;  but  yet,  tell  her  I'll  go  home,  if  she  will  promise  me 
not  to  dance  with  that  Coventry  again." 

"  There  is  a  condition  !  "  said  Jael. 

"  It  is  a  fair  one,"  said  Henry,  doggedly,  "  and  I  won't  go  from  it." 

Jael  looked  at  him,  and  saw  it  was  no  use  arguing  the  matter.  So 
she  went  in  to  the  house  with  his  ultimatum. 

She  soon  returned,  and  told  him  that  Miss  Grace,  instead  of  being 
angry,  as  she  expected,  had  smiled  and  looked  pleased,  and  promised  not 
to  dance  with  Mr.  Coventry  nor  anybody  else  any  more  that  night,  "if  he 
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would  go  straight  home  and  consult  his  beautiful  mother."  "  Those  were 
her  words,"  said  the  loyal  Dence.  "  She  did  say  them  twice  over  to 
make  sure." 

"God  bless  her!  "  cried  Henry,  warmly;  "  and  bless  you  too,  niy 
best  friend.  I'll  go  this  moment." 

He  cast  a  long,  lingering  look  at  the  window,  and  went  slowly  down 
the  street. 

When  he  got  home,  his  mother  was  still  up  and  secretly  anxious. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  told  her  where  he  had  been  and  how 
it  had  all  ended.  "I'm  to  consult  my  beautiful  mother,"  said  he, 
kissing  her. 

"  What,  does  she  think  I  am  like  my  picture  now  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  And  you  are  as  beautiful  as  ever  in  my  eyes,  mother. 
And  I  do  consult  you." 

Mrs.  Little's  black  eyes  flashed ;  but  she  said,  calmly, — 

"  What  about,  dearest  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know.  I  suppose  it  was  about  what  happened  to-night. 
Perhaps  about  it  all." 

Mrs.  Little  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  and  thought. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  she  said  to  Henry,  rather  coldly,  "  If  she 
is  not  a  very  good  girl,  she  must  be  a  very  clever  one." 

"  She  is  both,"  said  Henry,  warml}7. 

"  Of  that  I  shall  be  the  best  judge,"  said  Mrs.  Little,  very  coldly 
indeed. 

Poor  Henry  felt  quite  chilled.  He  said  no  more  ;  nor  did  his  mother 
return  to  the  subject  till  they  parted  for  the  night,  and  then  it  was  only 
to  ask  him  what  church  Miss  Garden  went  to — a  question  that  seemed 
to  be  rather  frivolous,  but  he  said  he  thought  St.  Margaret's. 

Next  Sunday  evening,  Mrs.  Little  and  he  being,  at  tea  together,  she 
said  to  him  quietly, — "  Well,  Harry,  I  have  seen  her." 

"Oh,  mother  !  where  ?  "^ 

"At  St.  Margaret's  Church." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  her  ?     By  her  beauty  ?  " 

Mrs.  Little  smiled,  and  took  a  roll  of  paper  out  of  her  muff,  that  lay 
on  the  sofa.  She  unfolded  it,  and  displayed  a  drawing.  It  represented 
Grace  Garden  in  her  bonnet,  and  was  a  very  good  likeness. 

The  lover  pounced  on  it,  and  devoured  it  with  astonishment  and 
delight. 

"  Taken  from  the  bust,  and  retouched  from  nature,"  said  Mrs.  Little. 
"  Yes,  dear,  I  went  to  St.  Margaret's,  and  asked  a  pew-opener  where  she 
sat.  I  placed  myself  where  I  could  command  her  features  ;  and,  you  may 
be  sure,  I  read  her  very  closely.  Well,  dear,  she  bears  examination.  It 
is  a  bright  face,  a  handsome  face,  and  a  good  face  :  and  almost  as  much 
in  love  as  you  are." 

"  What  makes  you  fancy  that  ?     Oh,  you  spoke  to  her  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.   But  I  observed  her.   Ptestless  and  listless  by  turns — 
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her  body  in  one  place,  her  mind  in  another.  She  was  so  taken  up  with 
her  own  thoughts  she  could  not  follow  the  service.  I  saw  the  poor  girl 
try  very  hard  several  times,  but  at  last  she  gave  it  up  in  despair.  Some- 
times she  knitted  her  brow  ;  and  a  young  girl  seldom  does  that  unless  she  is 
thwarted  in  her  love.  And  I'll  tell  you  a  surer  sign  still :  sometimes  tears 
came  for  no  visible  reason,  and  stood  in  her  eyes.  She  is  in  love  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  with  Mr.  Coventry  of  Bollinghope  :  for,  if  she  loved  him,  she 
would  have  nothing  to  brood  on  but  her  wedding-dress ;  and  they  never 
knit  their  brows,  nor  bedew  their  eyes,  thinking  of  that ;  that's  a  smiling 
subject.  No,  it  is  true  love  on  both  sides,  I  do  believe ;  and  that  makes 
my  woman's  heart  yearn.  Harry,  dear,  I'll  make  you  a  confession.  You 
have  heard  that  a  mother's  love  is  purer  and  more  unselfish  than  any 
other  love  :  and  so  it  is.  But  even  mothers  are  not  quite  angels  always. 
Sometimes  they  are  just  a  little  jealous  :  not,  I  think,  where  they  are 
blessed  with  many  children ;  but  you  are  my  one  child,  my  playmate, 
my  companion,  my  friend,  my  only  love.  That  sweet  girl  has  come,  and 

I  must  be  dethroned.  I  felt  this,  and no,  nothing  could  ever  make 

me  downright  thwart  your  happiness ;  but  a  mother's  jealousy  made  me 
passive,  where  I  might  have  assisted  you  if  I  had  been  all  a  mother 
should  be." 

"  No,  no,  mother ;  I  am  the  one  to  blame.  You  see,  it  looked  so 
hopeless  at  first,  I  used  to  be  ashamed  to  talk  freely  to  you.  It's  only 
of  late  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  you  as  I  ought." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  am  glad  you  think  the  blame  is  not  all  with  me.  But 
what  /  see  is  my  own  fault,  and  mean  to  correct  it.  She  gave  you  good 
advice,  dear — to  consult  your  mother.  But  you  shall  have  my  assistance 
as  well ;  and  I  shall  begin  at  once,  like  a  zealous  ally.  When  I  say  at 
once — this  is  Sunday — I  shall  begin  to-morrow,  at  one  o'clock." 

Then  Henry  sat  down  at  her  knee,  and  took  her  white  hand  in  his 
brown  ones. 

"  And  what  shall  you  do  at  one  o'clock,  my  beautiful  mother  ?" 

"  I  shall  return  to  society." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

NEXT  morning  Mrs.  Little  gave  her  son  the  benefit  of  her  night's  reflections. 

"  You  must  let  me  have  some  money — all  you  can  spare  from  your 
business  ;  and  whilst  I  am  doing  something  with  it  for  you,  you  must  go 
to  London,  and  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you  to  do." 

"  Exactly  ?     Then  please  write  it  down." 

"  A  very  good  plan.     Can  you  go  by  the  express  this  morning  ?" 

'*  Why,  yes,  I  could ;  only  then  I  must  run  down  to  the  works  this 
minute,  and  speak  to  the  foreman." 

"  Well,  dear,  when  you  come  back,  your  instructions  shall  be  written, 
and  your  bag  packed." 

"  I  say,  mother,  you  are  going  into  it  in  earnest.   All  the  better  for  me." 
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At  twelve  he  started  for  London,  with  a  beautiful  set  of  carving- tools 
in  his  bag,  and  his  mother's  instructions  in  his  pocket :  those  instructions 
sent  him  to  a  fashionable  tailor  that  very  afternoon.  With  some  difficulty 
he  prevailed  on  this  worthy  to  make  him  a  dress-suit  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Next  day  he  introduced  himself  to  the  London  trade,  showed  his  carving- 
tools,  and,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  orders. 

Then  he  bought  some  white  ties  and  gloves  and  an  opera  hat,  and  had 
his  hair  cut  in  Bond  Street. 

At  seven  he  got  his  clothes  at  the  tailor's,  and  at  eight  he  was  in  the 
stalls  of  the  opera.  His  mother  had  sent  him  there,  to  note  the  dress 
and  public  deportment  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  use  his  own  judgment. 
He  found  his  attention  terribly  distracted  by  the  music  and  the  raptures 
it  caused  him ;  but  still  he  made  some  observations ;  and,  consequently, 
next  day  he  bought  some  fashionable  shirts  and  sleeve-studs  and  ribbon 
ties ;  ordered  a  morning  suit  of  the  same  tailor,  to  be  sent  to  him  at 
Hillsborough  ;  and  after  canvassing  for  customers  all  day,  telegraphed 
his  mother,  and  reached  Hillsborough  at  eleven  P.M. 

At  first  sight  of  him  Mrs.  Little  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh  !  What  have  you  done  with  your  beautiful  hair  ?  " 

He  laughed,  and  said  this  was  the  fashion. 

"  But  it  is  like  a  private  soldier." 

"  Exactly.     Part  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  perhaps." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  the  fashion,  dear  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  All  the  swells  in  the  opera  were  bullet-headed  just  like 
this." 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  the  fashion  ! "  said  Mrs.  Little  ;  and  her  mind  succumbed 
under  that  potent  word. 

She  asked  him  about  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  opera. 

His  description  was  very  lame.  He  said  he  didn't  know  he  was 
expected  to  make  notes  of  them. 

"  Well,  but  you  might  be  sure  I  should  like  to  know.  Were  there  no 
ladies  dressed  as  you  would  like  to  see  your  mother  dressed  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  no  !  I  couldn't  fancy  you  in  a  lot  of  colours  ;  and 
your  beautiful  head  deformed  into  the  shape  of  a  gourd,  with  a  beast  of  a 
chignon  stuck  out  behind,  made  of  dead  hair." 

"No  matter,  Mr.  Henry;  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you  at  the  opera. 
I  should  have  seen  something  or  other,  that  would  have  become  me." 
She  gave  a  little  sigh. 

He  was  not  to  come  home  to  dinner  that  day,  but  stay  at  the  works, 
till  she  sent  for  him. 

At  six  o'clock,  Jael  Deuce  came  for  him  in  a  fly,  and  told  him  he  was 
to  go  home  with  her. 

"  All  right,"  said  he ;  "but  how  did  you  come  there  ?  " 

"  She  bade  me  come  and  see  her  again — that  day  I  brought  the  bust. 
So  I  went  to  see  her,  and  I  found  her  so  busy,  and  doing  more  than  she 
was  fit,  poor  thing,  so  I  made  bold  to  give  her  a  hand.  That  was  yester- 
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day  :  and  I  shall  come    every  day — if  'tis  only   for  an  hour — till   the 
curtains  are  all  up." 

"  The  curtains  !  what  curtains  ?  " 

"  Ask  no  questions,  and  you  will  hear  no  lies." 

Henry  remonstrated  ;  Jael  recommended  patience  :  and,  at  last,  they 
reached  a  little  villa,  half  way  up  Heath  Hill.  "  You  are  at  home  now," 
said  Jael,  drily.  The  new  villa  looked  very  gay  that  evening,  for  gas  and 
fires  were  burning  in  every  room. 

The  dining-room  and  drawing-room  were  both  on  the  ground-floor  ; 
had  each  one  enormous  window  with  plate  glass,  and  were  rooms  of  very 
fair  size,  divided  by  large  folding  doors.  These  were  now  open,  and 
Henry  found  his  mother  seated  in  the  dining-room,  with  two  workwomen, 
making  curtains,  and  in  the  drawing-room  were  two  more,  sewing  a  carpet. 

The  carpet  was  down  in  the  dining-room.  The  tea-table  was  set,  and 
gave  an  air  of  comfort  and  housewifely  foresight,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
surrounding  confusion. 

Young  Little  stared.     Mrs.  Little  smiled. 

"  Sit  down,  and  never  mind  us  :  give  him  his  tea,  my  good  Jael." 

Henry  sat  down,  and,  while  Jael  was  making  the  tea,'  ventured  on  a 
feeble  expostulation.  "  It's  all  very  fine,  mother,  but  I  don't  like  to  see 
you  make  a  slave  of  yourself." 

"  Slaving"!  "  said  Jael,  with  a  lofty  air  of  pity.  "  Why  she  is  working 
for  her  own."  Rural  logic  ! 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Little,  to  her,  "  these  clever  creatures  we  look  up 
to  so  are  rather  stupid  in  some  things.  Slave  !  Why,  I  am  a  General 
leading  my  Amazons  to  victory."  .And  she  waved  her  needle  gracefully  in 
the  air. 

"Well,  but  why  not  let  the  shop  do  them,  where  you  bought  the 
curtains  ?  " 

"Because,  my  dear,  the  shop  would  do  them  very  badly,  very  dearly, 
and  very  slowly.  Do  you  remember  reading  to  me  about  Caesar,  and  what 
he  said  ? — that  «  a  General  should  not  say  to  his  troops  "  go  and  attack  the 
enemy,  but  come  and  attack  the  enemy."  Well,  that  applies  to  needle- 
work. I  say  to  these  ladies  *  come,  sew  these  curtains,  with  me  ;  '  and 
the  consequence  is,  we  have  done  in  three  days,  what  no  shop  in  Hills- 
borough  would  have  done  for  us  in  a  fortnight :  but,  as  for  slaves,  the 
only  one  has  been  my  good  Jael  there.  She  insisted  on  moving  all  the 
heavy  boxes  herself.  She  dismissed  the  porter  ;  she  said  he  had  no  pith 
in  his  arms — that  was  your  expression,  I  think  ?  " 

"Ay,  ma'am;  that  was  my  word:  and  I  never  spoke  a  truer;  the 
useless  body.  Why,  ma'am,  the  girls  in  Cairnhope  are  most  of  them  well- 
grown  hussies,  and  used  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  cany  full  sacks  of  grain 
up  steps.  Many's  the  time  I  have  run  with  a  sack  of  barley  on  my  back  : 
so  let  us  hear  no  more  about  your  bits  of  boxes.  I  wish  my  mind  was  as 
strong." 

"Heaven   forbid!"    said  Mrs.    Little,  with  comic   fervour.     Henry 
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laughed.     But  Jael  only  stared,  rather  stupidly.     By-and-by  she  said  she 
must  go  now. 

"  Henry  shall  take  you  home,  dear." 

"  Nay,  I  can  go  by  myself." 
5      "  It  is  raining  a  little.     He  will  take  you  home  in  the  cab." 

''Nay,  I've  got  legs  of  my  own,"  said  the  rustic. 

"  Henry,  dear,"  said  the  lady,  quietly,  "  take  her  home  in  the  cab,  and 
then  come  back  to  me." 

At  the  gate  of  Woodbine  Villa,  Jael  said  "  it  was  not  good-night  this 
time  ;  it  was  good-by  :  she  was  going  home  for  Patty's  marriage." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  again  ?  "  said  Henry. 

"  Nay,  father  would  be  all  alone.  You'll  not  see  me  here  again, 
unless  you  were  in  sorrow  or  sickness." 

"Ah,  that's  like  you,  Jael.  Good-by  then,  and  God  bless  you 
wherever  you  go." 

Jael  summoned  all  her  fortitude,  and  shook  hands  with  him  in  silence. 
They  parted,  and  she  fought  down  her  tears,  and  he  went  gaily  home  to  his 
mother.  She  told  him  she  had  made  several  visits,  and  been  cordially 
received.  "  And  this  is  how  I  paved  the  way  for  you.  So,  mind !  I  said 
my  brother  Eaby  wished  you  to  take  his  name,  and  be  his  heir  ;  but  you 
had  such  a  love  of  manufactures  and  things,  you  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  sit  down  as  a  country  gentleman.  'Indeed,'  I  said,  'his  love  of  the 
thing  is  so  great  that,  in  order  to  master  it  in  all  its  branches,  nothing 
less  would  serve  him  than  disguising  himself,  and  going  as  a  workman. 
But  now,'  I  said,  '  he  has  had  enough  of  that,  so  he  has  set  up  a  small 
factory,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  achieve  a  success.'  Then  I  told  them 
about  you  and  Doctor  Amboyne.  Your  philanthropic  views  did  not 
interest  them  for  a  single  moment ;  but  I  could  see  the  poor  dear  Doctor's 
friendship  was  a  letter  of  introduction.  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  dear. 
There  shall  be  none.  What  society  Hillsborough  boasts,  shall  open  its 
arms  to  you." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  I  shall  make  mistakes." 

"  Our  first  little  parties  shall  be  given  in  this  house.  Your  free  and 
easy  way  will  be  excused  in  a  host ;  the  master  of  the  house  has  a 
latitude  ;  and,  besides,  you  and  I  will  rehearse.  By  the  way,  please  be 
more  careful  about  your  nails ;  and  you  must  always  wear  gloves  when 
you  are  not  working ;  and  every  afternoon  you  will  take  a  lesson  in 
dancing  with  me." 

"  I  say,  mother,  do  you  remember  teaching  me  to  dance  a  minuet, 
when  I  was  little  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  We  took  great  pains  ;  and,  at  last,  you  danced  it  like 
an  angel.  And,  shall  I  tell  you,  you  carry  yourself  very  gracefully  ? — well, 
that  is  partly  owing  to  the  minuet.  But  a  more  learned  professor  will 
now  take  you  in  hand.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Little's  rooms  being  nearly  square,  she  set  up  a  round  table,  at 
which  eight  could  dine.  But  she  began  with  five  or  six. 
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Henry  used  to  commit  a  solecism  or  two.  Mrs.  Little  always  noticed 
them,  and  told  him.  He  never  wanted  telling  twice.  He  was  a  genial 
young  fellow,  well  read  in  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  had  a  natural  wit  ; 
Mrs.  Little  was  one  of  those  women  who  can  fascinate  when  they  choose  ; 
and  she  chose  now  :  her  little  parties  rose  to  eight  ;  and  as,  at  her  table, 
everybody  could  speak  without  rudeness  to  everybody  else,  this  round 
table  soon  began  to  eclipse  the  long  tables  of  Hillsborough  in  attraction. 

She  and  Henry  went  out  a  good  deal  ;  and,  at  last,  that  which 
Mrs.  Little's  good  sense  had  told  her  must  happen,  sooner  or  later,  took 
place.  They  met. 

He  was  standing  talking  with  one  of  the  male  guests,  when  the  servant 
announced  Miss  Garden  ;  and,  whilst  his  heart  was  beating  high,  she 
glided  into  the  room,  and  was  received  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  with 
all  that  superabundant  warmth  which  ladies  put  on  and  men  don't  : 
guess  why  ? 

When  she  turned  round  from  this  exuberant  affection,  she  encountered 
Henry's  black  eye  full  of  love  and  delight,  and  his  tongue  tied,  and  his 
swarthy  cheek  glowing  red.  She  half  started,  and  blushed  in  turn  ;  and 
with  one  glance  drank  in  every  article  of  dress  he  had  on.  Her  eyes 
beamed  pleasure  and  admiration  for  a  moment,  then  she  made  a  little 
-curtsey,  then  she  took  a  step  towards  him,  and  held  out  her  hand  a  little 


Their  hands  and  eyes  encountered  ;  and,  after  that  delightful  collision, 
they  were  both  as  demure  as  cats  approaching  cream. 

Before  they  could  say  a  word  of  any  consequence,  a  cruel  servant 
announced  dinner,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  every  other  soul  in  the  room. 

Of  course  they  were  parted  at  dinner-time  ;  but  they  sat  exactly 
opposite  each  other,  and  Henry  gazed  at  her  so,  instead  of  minding  his 
business,  that  she  was  troubled  a  little,  and  fain  to  look  another  way.  For 
all  that  she  found  opportunity  once  or  twice  to  exchange  thoughts  with  him. 
Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  two  hours,  she  gave  him  quite  a  lesson  how 
to  speak  with  the  eye  —  an  art  in  which  he  was  a  mere  child  compared 
with  her. 

She  conveyed  to  him  that  she  saw  his  mother,  and  recognized  her  ; 
and  also  she  hoped  to  know  her. 

But  some  of  her  telegrams  puzzled  him. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  up  after  dinner,  she  asked  him  if  he  would 
not  present  her  to  his  mother. 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  said  he,  naively;  and  introduced  them  to  each 
other. 

The  ladies  curtsied  with  grace,  but  a  certain  formality-,  for  they  both 
felt  the  importance  of  the  proceeding,  and  were  a  little  on  their  guard. 

But  they  had  too  many  safe,  yet  interesting  topics,  to  be  very  long  at  a 
loss. 

11  1  should  have  known  you  by  your  picture,  Mrs.  Little." 

"  Ah,  then  I  fear  it  must  be  faded  since  I  saw  it  last." 
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tl  I  think  not.     But  I  hope  you  will  soon  judge  for  yourself." 

Mrs.  Little  shook  her  head.  Then  she  said,  graciously,  "  I  hear  it  is 
to  you  I  am  indebted  that  people  can  see  I  was  once — what  I  am  not  now." 

Grace  smiled,  well  pleased.  "  Ah,"  said  she,  "I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  that  extraordinary  scene,  and  heard  dear  Mr.  •  Kaby — Oh, 
madam,  let  nothing  make  you  believe  you  have  no  place  in  his  great 
heart !  " 

"Pray,  pray  do  not  speak  of  that.  This  is  no  place.  How  could  I 
bear  it  ?  "  and  Mrs.  Little  began  to  tremble. 

Grace  apologized.  "How  indiscreet  I  am;  I  blurt  out  everything 
that  is  in  my  heart." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Henry,  coming  to  her  aid. 

"  Ah,  you  /"  said  Grace,  a  little  saucily. 

"  We  do  not  accept  you  for  our  pattern,  you  see.  Pray  excuse  our  bad 
taste,  Harry." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Little.  In  some  things  I  should  indeed  be 
proud  if  I  could  imitate  him  ;  but  in  others — of  course — you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know.     My  dear,  there  is  your  friend  Mr.  Applethwaite." 

"  I  see  him,"  said  Henry,  carelessly. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  don't  see  everything,"  said  Grace,  slily. 

"  Not  all  at  once,  like  you  ladies.  Bother  my  friend  Applethwaite. 
Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.  Here  goes — from  Paradise  to  Applethwaite." 

He  went  off,  and  both  ladies  smiled,  and  one  blushed ;  and,  to  cover 
her  blush,  said,  "It  is  not  ever}*  son  that  has  the  grace  to  appreciate  his 
mother  so." 

Mrs.  Little  opened  her  eyes  at  first,  and  then  made  her  nearest 
approach  to  a  laugh,  which  was  a  very  broad  smile,  displaying  all  her 
white  teeth.  "  That  is  a  turn  I  was  very  far  from  expecting,"  said  she. 

The  ice  was  now  broken,  and,  when  Henry  returned,  he  found  them 
conversing  so  rapidly  and  so  charmingly,  that  he  could  do  little  more 
than  listen. 

At  last  Mr.  Garden  came  in  from  some  other  party,  and  carried  his 
daughter  off,  and  the  bright  evening  came  too  soon  to  a  close  ;  but  a 
great  point  had  been  gained  ;  Mrs.  Little  and  Grace  Garden  were 
acquaintances  now,  and  cordially  disposed  to  be  friends. 

The  next  time  these  lovers  met,  matters  did  not  go  quite  so  smoothly. 
It  was  a  large  party,  and  Mr.  Coventry  was  there.  The  lady  of  the  house 
was  a  friend  of  his,  and  assigned  Miss  Garden  to  him.  He  took  her 
down  to  dinner,  and  Henry  sat  a  long  way  off,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table. 

He  was  once  more  doomed  to  look  on  at  the  assiduities  of  his  rival, 
and  it  spoilt  his  dinner  for  him. 

But  he  was  beginning  to  learn  that  these  things  must  be  in  society ; 
and  his  mother,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  shrugged  her  shoulders  to 
him,  and  conveyed  by  that  and  a  look  that  it  was  a  thing  to  make  light  of. 

In  the  evening  the  rivals  came  into  contact. 
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Little,,  being  now  near  her  he  loved,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  talked 
freely  and  agreeably.  He  made  quite  a  little  circle  round  him ;  and  as 
Grace  was  one  of  the  party,  and  cast  bright  and  approving  eyes  on  him, 
it  stimulated  him  still  more,  and  he  became  quite  brilliant. 

Then  Coventry1-,  who  was  smarting  with  jealousy,  set  himself  to  cool 
all  this  down  by  a  subtle  cold  sort  of  jocoseness,  which,  without  being 
downright  rude,  operates  on  conversation  of  the  higher  kind  like  frost  on 
expanding  buds.  It  had  its  effect,  and  Grace  chafed  secretly,  but  could 
not  interfere.  It  was  done  very  cleverly.  Henry  was  bitterly  annoyed  ; 
but  his  mother,  who  saw  his  rising  ire  in  his  eye,  carried  him  off  to  see  a 
flowering  cactus  in  a  hot-house  that  was  accessible  from  the  drawing-room. 
When  she  had  got  him  there,  she  soothed  him  and  lectured  him.  "  You  are 
not  a  match  for  that  man  in  these  petty  acts  of  annoyance,  to  which  a  true 
gentleman  and  a  noble  rival  would  hardly  descend,  I  think ;  at  all  events, 
a  wise  one  would  not ;  for,  believe  me,  Mr.  Coventry  will  gain  nothing 
by  this." 

"  Isn't  driving  us  off  the  field  something  ?  Oh,  for  the  good  old  days 
when  men  settled  these  things  in  five  minutes,  like  men ;  the  girl  to  one, 
and  the  grave  to  t'other." 

' '  Heaven  forbid  those  savage  days  should  ever  return.  "We  will 
defeat  this  gentleman  quietly,  if  you  please." 

"  How  ?  " 

"Well,  whenever  he  does  this  sort  of  thing,  hide  your  anger;  be 
polite  and  dignified  ;  but  gradually  drop  the  conversation,  and  manage  to 
convey  to  the  rest  that  it  is  useless  contending  against  a  wet  blanket. 
Why,  you  foolish  boy,  do  you  think  Grace  Garden  likes  him  any  the 
better  ?  Whilst  you  and  I  talk,  she  is  snubbing  him  finely.  So  you 
must  stay  here  with  me,  and  give  them  time  to  quarrel.  There,  to  lessen 
the  penance,  we  will  talk  about  her.  Last  time  we  met  her,  she  told  me 
you  were  the  best-dressed  gentleman  in  the  room." 

"  And  did  she  like  me  any  better  for  that  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  be  ungracious,  dear.  She  was  proud  of  you.  It  gratified 
her  that  you  should  look  well  in  every  way.  Oh,  if  you  think  that  we 

are  going  to  change  our  very  natures  for  you,  and  make  light  of  dress 

why  did  I  send  you  to  a  London  tailor  ?  and  why  am  I  always  at  you 
about  your  gloves  ?  " 

"  Mother,  I  am  on  thorns." 

11  Well,  we  will  go  back.     Stop  ;  let  me  take  a  peep  first." 

She  took  a  peep,  and  reported, 

"  The  little  circle  is  broken  up.  Mr.  Coventry  could  not  amuse  them 
as  you  did.  Ah  !  she  is  in  the  sulks,  and  he  is  mortified.  I  know  there's 
a  French  proverb  '  Les  absens  ont  toujours  tort.'  But  it  is  quite  untrue  ; 
judicious  absence  is  a  weapon,  and  I  must  show  you  how  and  when 
to  use  it." 

"  Mother,  you  are  my  best  friend.     What  shall  we  do  next  ?  " 

"  Why,  go  back  to  the  room  with  me,  and  put  on  imperturbable  good- 
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tumour,  and  ignore  him ;  only  mind  you  do  that  politely,  or  you  will  give 
him  an  advantage  he  is  too  wise  to  give  you." 

Henry  wras  about  to  obey  these  orders,  but  Miss  Garden  took  the  word 
out  of  his  mouth. 

"Well !   the  cactus!  •" 

Then,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  reply  to  a  question  so  vague,  Henry 
hesitated. 

"  There,  I  thought  so,"  said  Grace. ' 

"  What  did  you  think  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Little. 

"  Oh,  people  don't  go  into  hot-houses  to  see  cactus ;  they  go  to  flirt, 
or  else  gossip.  I'll  tell  Mrs.  White  to  set  a  shorthand  writer  in  the  great 
aloe,  next  party  she  gives.  Confess,  Mrs.  Little,  you  went  to  criticize 
poor  us,  and  there  is  no  cactus  at  all." 

"  Miss  Garden,  I'm  affronted.  You  shall  smart  for  this.  Henry, 
take  her  directly,  and  show  her  the  cactus,  and  clear  your  mother's 
character." 

Henry  offered  his  arm  directly,  and  they  went  gaily  off. 

"  Is  she  gone  to  flirt,  or  to  gossip  ?  "  asked  a  young  lady. 

"  Our  watches  must  tell  us  that,"  said  Mrs.  Little.  "If  they  stay 
five  minutes — gossip." 

"  And  how  many — flirtation  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  you  know  better  than  I  do.  What  do  you  say  ?  Five- 
and- twenty  ?  " 

The  young  ladies  giggled. 

Then  Mr.  Coventry  came  out  strong.  He  was  mortified,  he  was 
jealous ;  he  saw  a  formidable  enemy  had  entered  the  field,  and  had  just 
outwitted  and  outmanoeuvred  him.  So  what  does  he  do  but  step  up  to 
her,  and  say  to  her,  with  the  most  respectful  grace,  "  May  I  be  permitted 
to  welcome  you  back  to  this  part  of  the  world  ?  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
-exactly  claim  your  acquaintance  ;  but  I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak 
of  you  with  the  highest  admiration.  My  name  is  Coventry." 

"  Mr.  Coventry,  of  BoUinghope  ?  "  (He  bowed.)  "  Yes  ;  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  your  mother  in  former  days." 

"  You  have  deserted  us  too  long." 

"  I  do  not  flatter  myself  I  have  been  missed." 

"  Is  anybody  ever  missed,  Mrs.  Little  ?  Believe  me,  few  persons  are 
welcomed  back  so  cordially  as  you  are." 

"  That  is  very  flattering,  Mr.  Coventry.  It  is  for  my  son's  sake  I 
have  returned  to  society." 

'*  No  doubt ;  but  you  will  remain  there  for  your  own.  Society  is 
your  place.  You  are  at  home  in  it,  and  were  born  to  shine  in  it." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that,  pray  ?  "  and  the  widow's  cheek  flushed 
.a  little. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Little,  I  have  seen  something  of  the  world.  Count  me 
amongst  your  most  respectful  admirers.  It  is  a  sentiment  I  have  a  right 
to,  since  I  inherit  it." 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Coventry,  then  I  give  you  leave  to  admire  me if  you 

can.  Ah,  here  they  come.  Two  minutes  !  I  am  afraid  it  was  neither 
gossip  nor  flirtation,  but  only  botany. 

Grace  and  Henry  came  back,  looking  very  radiant. 

"What  do  you  think?"  said  Grace,  "I  never  was  more  surprised 
in  my  life;  there  really  is  a  cactus,  and  a  night  ceres  into  the  bargain. 
Mrs.  Little,  behold  a  penitent.  I  bring  you  my  apology,  and  a jardenia." 

"  Oh,  how  sweet !  Never  mind  the  apology.  Quarrel  with  me  often, 
and  bring  me  a  jardenia.  I'll  always  make  it  up  on  those  terms." 

"  Miss  White,"  said  Grace,  pompously,  "I  shall  require  a  few  dozen 
cuttings  from  your  tree,  please  tell  the  gardener.  Arrangements  are 
such,  I  shall  have  to  grow  jardenias  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprecedented/' 

There  was  a  laugh,  and,  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  servant  announced 
Miss  Garden's  carriage. 

"  What  attentive  servants  you  have,  Miss  White.  I  requested  that 
man  to  be  on  the  watch,  and,  if  I  said  a  good  thing,  to  announce  my 
carriage  directly;  and  he  did  it  pat.  Now  see  what  an  effective  exit 
that  gives  me.  Good-by,  Miss  White,  good-by,  Mrs.  Little  ;  may  you  all 
disappear  as  neatly." 

Mr.  Coventry  stepped  smartly  forward,  and  offered  her  his  arm  with 
courteous  deference  ;  she  took  it,  and  went  down  with  him,  but  shot  over 
his  shoulder  a  side-glance  of  reproach  at  Little,  for  not  being  so  prompt 
as  his  rival. 

"  What  spirits  !  "  said  a  young  lady. 

"  Yes,"  said  another;  "but  she  was  as  dull  as  the  grave  last  time  I 
met  her." 

So  ended  that  evening,  with  its  little  ups  and  downs. 


Soon  after  this,  Henry  called  on  Miss  Carden,  and  spent  a  heavenly 
hour  with  her.  He  told  her  his  plans  for  getting  on  in  the  world,  and 
she  listened  with  a  demure  complacency,  that  seemed  to  imply  she  acknow- 
ledged a  personal  interest  in  his  success.  She  told  him  she  had  always 
admired  his  independence  in  declining  his  uncle's  offer,  and  now  she  was 
beginning  to  approve  it :  "It  becomes  a  man,"  said  she. 

From  the  future  they  went  to  the  past,  and  she  reminded  him  of  the 
snow-storm  and  the  scene  in  the  church ;  and,  in  speaking  of  it,  her  e}re 
deepened  in  colour,  her  voice  was  low  and  soft,  and  she  was  all  tender- 
ness. 

If  love  was  not  directly  spoken,  it  was  constantly  implied,  and,  in  fact, 
that  is  how  true  love  generally  speaks.  The  eternal  "  Je  rous  aime  "  of 
the  French  novelist  is  false  to  nature,  let  me  tell  you. 

"  And,  when  I  come  back  from  London,  I  hope  your  dear  mother  will 
give  me  opportunities  of  knowing  her  better." 

"  She  will  be  delighted  :  but,  going  to  London !  " 

"  Oh,  we  spend  six  weeks  in  London  every  year ;  and  this  is  our  time. 
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I  was  always  glad  to  go,  before— London  is  very  gay  now,  you  know — but 
I  am  not  glad  now." 

"  No  more  am  I,  I  can  assure  you.     I  am  very  sorry." 

"  Six  weeks  will  soon  pass." 

"  Six  weeks  of  pain  is  a  good  long  time.  You  are  the  sunshine  of  my 
life.  And  you  are  going  to  shine  on  others,  and  leave  me  dark  and 
solitary." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  I  shall  shine  on  others  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
duller  than  you  will,  and  think  all  the  more  of  Hillsborough,  for  being  in 
London." 

The  melting  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  and  the  coy  and  tender  side- 
glance  that  accompanied  it,  were  balm  of  Gilead  to  the  lover. 

He  took  comfort,  and  asked  her,  cheerfully,  if  he  might  write  to  her. 

She  hesitated  a  single  moment,  and  then  said  "  Yes." 

She  added,  however,  after  a  pause,  "But  you  can't;  for  you  don't 
know  my  address." 

"  But  you  will  tell  me." 

"Never!  never!     Fifty-eight  Clarges  Street." 

"  When  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  :  at  12  o'clock." 

"  May  I  see  you  off  at  the  train  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  "  If — you — like,"  said  she,  slowly  :  "  but  I  think  you 
had  better  not." 

"  Oh,  let  me  see  the  last  of  you." 

"  Use  your  own  judgment,  dear." 

The  monosyllable  slipped  out,  unintentionally  :  she  was  thinking  of 
something  else.  Yet,  as  soon  as  she  had  uttered  it,  she  said  "  Oh  !  "  and 
blushed  all  over.  "I  forgot  I  was  not  speaking  to  a  lady,"  said  she, 
innocently  :  then,  right  archly,  "please  forgive  me.'-'. 

He  caught  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  devotedly. 

Then  she  quivered  all  over.  "  You  mustn't,"  said  she  with  the  gentlest 
possible  tone  of  reproach.  "  Oh  dear,  I  am  so  sorry  I  am  going."  And 
she  turned  her  sweet  eyes  on  him,  with  tears  in  them. 

Then  a  visitor  was  announced,  and  they  parted. 

He  was  deep  in  love.  He  was  also,  by  nature,  rather  obstinate. 
Although  she  had  said  she  thought  it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to  see 
her  off,  yet  he  would  go  to  the  station,  and  see  the  last  of  her. 

He  came  straight  from  the  station,  to  his  mother.  She  was  upstairs. 
He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  there  she  found  him,  looking  ghastly. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  love  ?  " 

"  She  is  false  ;  she  is  false.  She  has  gone  up  to  London,  with  that 
Coventry." 
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APPENDIX. 

Extract  from  HENRY  LITTLE'S  "  Eejiort." 
The  File-cutters. 

"  This  is  the  largest  trade,  containing  about  three  thousand  men,  and 
several  hundred  women  and  boys.  Their  diseases  and  deaths  arise  from 
poisoning  by  lead.  The  file  rests  on  a  bed  of  lead  during  the  process  of 
cutting,  which  might  more  correctly  be  called  stamping;  and,  as  the 
stamping- chisel  can  only  be  guided  to  the  required  nicety  by  the  finger- 
nail, the  lead  is  constantly  handled  and  fingered,  and  enters  the  system 
through  the  pores. 

"Besides  this,  fine  dust  of  lead  is  set  in  motion  by  the  blows  that 
drive  the  cutting-chisel,  and  the  insidious  poison  settles  on  the  hair  and 
the  face,  and  is  believed  to  go  direct  to  the  lungs  some  of  it. 

"  The  file-cutter  never  lives  the  span  of  life  allotted  to  man.  After 
many  small  warnings  his  thumb  weakens.  He  neglects  that ;  and  he 
gets  touches  of  paralysis  in  the  thumb,  the  arm,  and  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach :  can't  digest ;  can't  sweat ;  at  last,  can't  work  ;  goes  to  the 
hospital :  there  they  galvanize  him,  which  does  him  no  harm ;  and  boil 
him,  which  does  him  a  deal  of  good.  He  comes  back  to  work,  resumes 
his  dirty  habits,  takes  in  fresh  doses  of  lead,  turns  dirty  white  or  sallow, 
gets  a  blue  line  round  his  teeth,  a  dropped  wrist,  and  to  the  hospital  again 
or  on  to  the  file-cutters'  box ;  and  so  he  goes  miserably  on  and  off,  till  he 
drops  into  a  premature  grave,  with  as  much  lead  in  his  body  as  would 
lap  a  hundredweight  of  tea." 

THE  REMEDIES. 

"A.   What  the  masters  might  do. 

"  1.  Provide  every  forge  with  two  small  fires,  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground.  This  would  warm  the  lower  limbs  of  the  smiths.  At  present 
their  bodies  suffer  by  uneven  temperature  ;  they  perspire  down  to  the 
waist,  and  then  freeze  to  the  toe. 

"  2.  For  the  wet-grinders  they  might  supply  fires  in  every  wheel, 
abolish  mud  floors,  and  pave  with  a  proper  fall  and  drain. 

"  To  prevent  the  breaking  of  heavy  grindstones,  fit  them  with  the 
large  strong  circular  steel  plate — of  which  I  subjoin  a  drawing — instead 
of  with  wedges  or  insufficient  plates.  They  might  have  an  eye  to  life,  as 
well  as  capital,  in  buying  heavy  grindstones.  I  have  traced  the  death  of 
one  grinder  to  the  master's  avarice  :  he  went  to  the  quarry  and  bought 
a  stone  for  thirty-five  shillings  the  quarry-master  had  set  aside  as  im- 
perfect ;  its  price  would  have  been  sixty  shillings  if  it  had  been  fit  to  trust 
a  man's  life  to.  This  master  goes  to  church  twice  a  Sunday,  and  is  much 
respected  by  his  own  sort :  yet  he  committed  a  murder  for  twenty-five 
shillings.  Being  Hillsborough,  let  us  hope  it  was  a  murderer  he 
murdered. 

"For  the  dry- grinders  they  might  all  supply  fans  and  boxes.  Some 
do,  and  the  good  effect  is  very  remarkable.  Moreover,  the  present  fans 
and  boxes  could  be  much  improved. 

"  One  trade — the  steel-fork  grinders — is  considerably  worse  than 
the  rest ;  and,  although  the  fan  does  much  for  it,  I'm  told  it  must  still 
remain  an  unhealthy  trade.  If  so,  and  Dr.  Amboyne  is  right  about  Life, 
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Labour,  and  Capital,  let  the  masters  co-operate  with  the  Legislature,  and 
extinguish  the  handicraft. 

"  For  the  file-cutters,  the  masters  might — 

"  1st.  Try  a  substitute  for  lead.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  a  file  must 
rest  on  lead  to  be  cut.  Who  has  ever  employed  brains  on  that  question  ? 
Who  has  tried  iron,  wood,  and  gutta-percha,  in  layers  ?  Who  has  ever 
tried  anything,  least  of  all  the  thing  called  Thought  ? 

"  2nd.  If  lead  is  the  only  bed — which  I  doubt — and  the  lead  must  be 
bare — which  I  dispute — then  the  master  ought  to  supply  every  gang  of  file- 
cutters  with  hooks,  taps,  and  basins,  and  soap,  in  some  place  adjoining  their 
work-rooms.  Lead  is  a  subtle,  but  not  a  swift,  poison  ;  and  soap-and- 
water  every  two  hours  is  an  antidote. 

"  3rd.  They  ought  to  forbid  the  introduction  of  food  into  file-cutting 
rooms.  Workmen  are  a  reckless  set,  and  a  dirty  set ;  food  has  no  busi- 
ness in  any  place  of  theirs,  where  poison  is  going. 

"  B.  What  the  workmen  might  do. 

11  1st.  Demand  from  the  masters  these  improvements  I  have  suggested, 
and,  if  the  demand  came  through  the  secretaries  of  their  unions,  the 
masters  would  comply. 

"  2nd.  They  might  drink  less,  and  wash  their  bodies  with  a  small  part 
of  the  money  so  saved :  the  price  of  a  gill  of  gin,  and  a  hot  bath,  are 
exactly  the  same  ;  only  the  bath  is  health  to  a  dry-grinder,  or  file-cutter ; 
the  gin  is  worse  poison  to  him  than  to  healthy  men. 

"  3rd.  The  small  wet-grinders,  who  have  to  buy  their  grindstones, 
might  buy  sound  ones,  instead  of  making  bargains  at  the  quarry,  which 
prove  double  bad  bargains  when  the  stone  breaks,  since  then  a  new  stone 
is  required,  and  sometimes  a  new  man,  too. 

"  4th.  They  might  be  more  careful  not  to  leave  the  grindstone  in 
water.  I  have  traced  three  broken  stones  in  one  wheel  to  that  abominable 
piece  of  carelessness. 

"5th.  They  ought  never  to  fix  an  undersized  pulley- wheel.  Simmons 
killed  himself  by  that,  and  by  grudging  the  few  hours  of  labour  required 
to  hang  and  race  a  sound  stone. 

"  6th.  If  files  can  only  be  cut  on  lead,  the  file-cutters  might  anoint 
the  lead  overnight  with  a  hard-drying  ointment,  soluble  in  turps,  and 
this  ointment  might  even  be  medicated  with  an  antidote  to  the  salt  of  lead. 

"  7th.  If  files  can  only  be  cut  on  bare  lead,  the  men  ought  to  cut  their 
hair  close,  and  wear  a  light  cap  at  work.  They  ought  to  have  a  canvas 
suit  in  the  adjoining  place  (see  above)  ;  don  it  when  they  come,  and  doff  it 
when  they  go.  They  ought  to  leave  off  their  insane  habit  of  licking  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand — which  is  the  leaded  hand — with  their 
tongues.  This  beastly  trick  takes  the  poison  direct  to  the  stomach.  They 
might  surely  leave  it  to  get  there  through  the  pores  ;  it  is  slow,  but  sure. 
I  have  also  repeatedly  seen  a  file-cutter  eat  his  dinner  with  his  filthy 
poisoned  fingers,  and  so  send  the  poison  home  by  way  of  salt  to  a  fool's 
bacon.  Finally,  they  ought  to  wash  off  the  poison  every  two  hours 
at  the  taps. 

"  8th.  Since  they  abuse  the  masters,  and  justly,  for  their  greediness, 
they  ought  not  to  imitate  that  greediness  by  driving  their  poor  little  chil- 
dren into  unhealthy  trades,  and  so  destroying  them  body  and  soul.  This 
practice  robs  the  children  of  education  at  the  very  seed-time  of  life, 
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and  literally  mnrders  many  of  them;  for  their  soft  and  porous  skins, 
and  growing  organs,  take  in  all  poisons  and  disorders  quicker  than 
an  adult. 

11  C.   What  the  Legislature  might  do. 

"It  might  issue  a  commission  to  examine  the  Hillsborough  trades,  and, 
•when  accurately  informed,  might  put  some  practical  restraints  both  on  the 
murder  and  the  suicide  that  are  going  on  at  present.  A  few  of  the 
suggestions  I  have  thrown  out  might,  I  think,  be  made  law. 

"  For  instance,  the  master  who  should  set  a  dry- grinder  to  a  trough 
without  a  fan,  or  put  his  wet-grinders  on  a  mud  floor  and  no  fire,  or  his 
file-cutters  in  a  room  without  taps  and  basins,  or  who  should  be  convicted 
of  wilfully  buying  a  faulty  grindstone,  might  be  made  subject  to  a  severe 
penalty ;  and  the  municipal  authorities  invested  with  rights  of  inspection, 
and  encouraged  to  report. 

"  In  restraint  of  the  workmen,  the  Legislature  ought  to  extend  the 
Factory  Acts  to  Hillsborough  trades,  and  so  check  the  heartless  avarice  of 
the  parents.  At  present,  no  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  cries  so  loud, 
and  so  vainly,  to  her  motherly  bosom,  and  the  humanity  of  Parliament,  as 
these  poor  little  children ;  their  parents,  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  set 
of  brutes  in  England,  teach  them  swearing  and  indecency  at  home,  and 
rob  them  of  all  decent  education,  and  drive  them  to  their  death,  in  order 
to  squeeze  a  few  shillings  out  of  their  young  lives  ;  for  what  ? — to  waste  in 
drink  and  debauchery.  Count  the  public -'houses  in  this  town. 

"  As  to  the  fork-grinding  trade,  the  Legislature  might  assist  the  masters 
to  extinguish  it.  It  number*  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
all  much  poisoned,  and  little  paid.  The  work  could  all  be  done  by  fifteen 
machines  and  thirty  hands,  and,  in  my  opinion,  without  the  expense  of 
grindstones.  The  thirty  men  would  get  double  wages  :  the  odd  hundred 
and  twenty  would,  of  course,  be  driven  into  other  trades,  after  suffering 
much  distress.  And,  on  this  account,  I  would  call  in  Parliament,  because 
then  there  would  be  a  temporary  compensation  offered  to  the  temporary 
sufferers  by  a  far-sighted  and  beneficent  measure.  Besides,  without  Pa"r- 
liament,  I  am  afraid  the  masters  could  not  do  it.  The  fork-grinders 
would  blow  up  the  machines,  and  the  men  who  worked  them,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  lodgers,  and  their  lodgers'  visitors. 

"  For  all  that,  if  your  theory  of  Life,  Labour,  and  Capital  is  true,  all 
incurably  destructive  handicrafts  ought  to  give  way  to  machinery,  and  will, 
as  Man  advances." 
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THE  spasmodic  panic  of  an  invasion  of  India  by  Russia  which  periodically 
besets  the  English  mind,  has  been  more  fully  discussed,  and  with  a  wider 
range  of  view,  this  year  than  usual.  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  important  speech 
on  the  Central  Asia  debate  in  July, — the  discussions  of  the  geographical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  Exeter,  in  August,  where  the  chair- 
man, Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  a  Russian  savant,  M.  de  Tchikatchef,  entered 
into  all  its  bearings,  have  brought  the  difficult  question  more  intelligibly 
before  the  British  public,  to  whom  Indian  politics  in  general  are  strangely 
uninteresting,  although  the  smallest  details  of  some  petty  squabble  nearer 
home  are  eagerly  caught  up. 

It  is  this  very  want  of  detail,  however,  which  often  prevents  our  caring 
for  a  question.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  a  vehement  interest  in  masses  of 
men — the  millions  of  India  oppress  our  imaginations  ;  the  story  of  the 
struggles  of  a  single  individual  comes  nearer  to  us  than  the  miseries  of 
whole  hosts  ;  and  how  few  can  realize  the  interior  workings  of  the  minds 
of  men  belonging  to  races  who  are  cut  off  from  us  by  such  a  strange  gulf 
of  nature  and  custom. 

As  was  said  by  one  who  knew  them  well,  if  the  Western  man  reverses 
everything  which  he  considers  proper  in  manners  and  right  in  habits,  he 
will  probably  reach  the  point  of  view  of  his  Indian  fellow- subjects.  You 
show  courtesy  in  Europe  by  taking  off  your  hat ;  to  cover  the  head  and 
uncover  the  feet  is  to  -show  respect  in  the  East.  ^The  European  asks 
"  with  effusion  "  after  his  friend's  wife  and  family ;  it  is  the  greatest  insult 
to  a  Hindoo  or  Mahometan.  You  invite  your  acquaintance  to  dine  with 
you ;  he  would  break  his  caste  and  imperil  his  salvation  if  he  accepted. 
You  dance  for  your  own  delight  in  Europe  ;  you  pay  to  have  it  done  for 
you  in  Bengal.  Type  of  the  whole  state  of  things — you  write  from  left  to 
right  in  the  West  and  reverse  it  in  Hindostan. 

There  appears  to  be  still  greater  difficulty  to  any  real  communication 
or  friendship  between  the  races  since  the  Mutiny.  Even  the  higher 
morality  of  the  present  Anglo -Indians  has  removed  one  bridge  to  common 
interests  and  feelings  ;  and  our  cold,  just,  stern  rule  seems  to  be  even  less 
popular  among  the  enormous  mixed  population  over  whom  we  bear  such 
an  unsympathizing  sway  than  that  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  who  interfere 
far  more  than  we  have  ever  done  with  the  habits  of  the  natives. 

We  hold  India  on  much  the  same  principles  as  those  by  which  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  ruled  Britain,  we  bring  about  a  reign  of  law  and 
order,  make  material  improvements,  roads,  bridges,  and  the  like,  but  we 
keep  apart  from  the  conquered  nation,  leave  them  to  their  own  devices  in 
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all  matters  wliicli  do  not  interfere  with  our  own  ways,  and  in  fact  pro- 
bably change  their  habits  of  thought  and  life  as  little  as  our  own  were 
altered  of  old  by  that  mighty  mastership. 

There  is,  however,  one  set  of  Englishmen  who,  to  a  certain  degree, 
pass  the  barrier  which  in  general  divides  us  so  utterly.  Soldiers  have  a 
strong  fellow-feeling  with  one  another ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Irregular 
Forces,  guarding  the  North- West  frontier  of  India,  seem  to  come  into 
very  close  contact  with  their  men,  treating  them  a  little  perhaps  like 
children,  but  with  a  discipline  which,  if  despotic,  is  a  fatherly  one,  and 
which  gains  their  enthusiastic  goodwill  and  even  devotion. 

On  examining  a  map  of  the  Punjaub  *  and  its  neighbours  for  the  points 
where  there  is  any  possibility  of  outlet  and  inlet  to  Northern  India,  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  Indian  Civil  Service,  read  at  Exeter,  "  on  the 
facilities  for  trade  with  the  countries  lying  beyond  our  frontiers,"  may  be 
taken  as  excellent  evidence  concerning  the  openings  in  the  immense  chains 
of  mountains  lying  north  and  west  of  us,  through  which  alone  an  enemy 
could  penetrate.  He  says  that,  at  present,  there  are  two  great  routes  for  the 
commerce  which  exists  :  the  first  threads  the  various  Cabool  passes, 
Bolan,  Goleri,  Kyber,  &c.  (the  difficulties  of  which,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  we  already  know  something  of),  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus  into 
Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  Western  Turkistan. 

Afghanistan  itself  is  described  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  as  our  best  barrier 
against  invasion,  since,  if  the  fierce  tribes  which  inhabit  it  are  friendly  to 
us,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  Russia  being  ever  able  to  cross  that 
enormous  belt  of  rugged  country ;  and  Lord  Lawrence's  policy  has  con- 
stantly been  directed  to  strengthening  the  hands  of  its  ruler,  whom  we  are 
now  accordingly  subsidizing  largely. 

The  other  route  crosses  the  Himalaya  to  Chinese  Tartary.  This 
enormous  range,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  is  still  almost  unknown  to 
geographers,  said  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  his  very  interesting  speech.  Its 
length  is  still  almost  a  matter  of  conjecture,  its  breadth,  as  given  by 
Captain  Montgomerie,  of  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  (who  may  be 
said  first  to  have  spanned  it),  is  more  than  400  miles  at  its  narrowest — 
about  eight  times  the  width  of  the  Alps — with  a  summit  ridge,  the  passes 
over  which  average  about  15,000  feet  in  height,  i.e.  about  that  of  Mont 
Blanc ;  with  scores  of  peaks  of  far  greater  elevation.  It  consists,  more- 
over, of  a  threefold  rampart,  the  outer,  mid,  and  trans-Himalaya,  says 
Mr.  Forsyth,  which  sound  sufficiently  deterrent.  Only  three  of  the 
passes  are  "available  for  traffic,"  and  even  these  hardly  answer  our 
ideas  of  a  route  for  trade.  The  one  by  Jhelum  and  Ladak  leads 

*  Punjaub  means,  it  is  well  known,  simply  the  country  of  the  "  five  "  rivers  ;  we 
have  adopted  into  English  unconsciously  two  other  Indian  uses  of  the  word  "  five  :" 
"  Punch,"  the  drink,  composed  of  "  five  "  ingredients,  water,  spirits,  sugar,  lemon, 
and  spice.  "  Punch,"  the  play,  of"  five  "  personages,  the  hero,  his  wife,  his  dog  (in 
France,  a  cat,  in  India,  a  mungoose),  and  two  others,  varying  greatly  in  different 
countries  between  a  doctor,  lawyer,  policeman,  devil,  soldier,  priest. 
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through  mountains  the  snow  from  which  supplies  the  five  rivers  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  is  much  praised  by  Captain  Montgomerie,  because  "  none 
of  the  passes  exceed  13,800  feet,  and  are  open  for  at  least  seven  or 
eight  months  in  the  year."  One  "very  remarkable  depression  is  only 
11,300  feet."  Glaciers,  steep  and  stony  hill-paths,  sudden  storms, 
avalanches  daily,  fords  over  rivers  a  mile  or  more  broad;  "only  three 
days  out  of  thirty  without  grass,  fuel,  or  water;"  "merchandise  trans- 
ported upon  men's  backs,  as,  till  now,  the  Rotang  Pass  could  not  be 
traversed  by  laden  animals ; "  "  trying  effects  of  the  atmosphere  at 
17,000  feet  elevation," — these  are  a  few  of  the  observations  upon  the 
different  routes,  and  do  not  certainly  give  an  idea  of  great  facilities. 
Hopes  are  held  out  of  "a  short-legged  variety  of  camels  in  use  at 
Yarkand,"  which  we  might  import ;  and  we  are  consoled  by  hearing  that 
"  sheep  are  employed  to  bring  over  borax  from  Thibet !" 

Mr.  Forsyth,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  moreover,  making  the  best 
of  his  case  with  a  view  to  encourage  traffic  to  pass  that  way. 

M.  de  Tchikatchefs  extremely  curious  paper  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
prove  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  country  made  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  dread  the  invasion  of  Russia  across  any  of  these  routes  from  Central 
Asia,  since,  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  were  successfully  crossed 
by  Alexander  the  Great  and  many  Mongol  conquerors,  neither  the 
Macedonian  nor  the  Asiatic  soldiers  were  encumbered  by  the  ponderous 
artillery  of  modern  warfare.  They  had,  besides,  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  moral  and  material  strength  over  the  races  they  were  invading, 
which  no  European  army  could  possibly  now  expect  to  secure,  except  over 
an  uncivilized  people  (as  in  Abyssinia),  and  which,  consequently,  never 
could  apply  to  Russia  and  British  India. 

It  is  an  extremely  agreeable  theory,  which  may,  perhaps,  assist  in 
laying  the  ghost  of  our  fears  ;  but  meantime  it  is  also  pleasant  to  remember 
that  we  have,  besides  the  comfort  of  these  walls  of  stone  thousands  of  feet 
high,  a  material  guarantee  of  safety,  a  body  of  men  stationed  along  the 
frontier  line  in  question,  so  alert,  so  brave,  and  so  disciplined,  that 
Sir  William  Mansfield  in  a  published  report  once  called  them,  to  their  infinite 
pride,  "  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  which  defends  India."  One  portion 
of  this  force  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  It  is  stationed  on  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  land  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  wide  lying  beyond  the 
Indus,  between  the  Suleyman  range  of  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  on 
one  side,  and  the  great  muddy  river  which  flows  through  a  thousand  miles 
of  nearly  flat  plain  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  sea,  with  a  fall  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  the  whole  distance. 

The  country  is  generally  desert,  not  from  the  character  of  the  soil, 
which  is  fertile  enough,  but  from  the  absence  of  water,  and  there  is  only  a 
narrow  green  belt  of  cultivation  where  conduits  from  the  river  can  reach, 
or  where  wells  have  been  dug. 

We  claim  possession  up  to  the  crest  of  the  lower  hills,  while  the 
inhabitants  say  that  our  territory  only  extends  to  the  base,  and  there  is 
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thus  a  "  debateable  land  "  like  that  of  the  border  country  between  England 
and  Scotland,  described  in  a  memoir  by  Care}*,  when  "warden  of  the 
Marches  "  in  James  I.!s  time,  and  wiiere  the  same  sort  of  warfare  is 
constantly  going  on  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  so  fond  of  painting  in  far  later 
days,  with  heroes  much  after  the  fashion  of  Kob  Roy. 

Six  hundred  miles  of  this  frontier,  i.e.  from  Khohat,  beyond  which  the 
Indus  makes  an  immense  bend  among  the  mountains, — a  part  of  its 
course  extremely  little  known,  and  where  the  Afghan  territory  comes  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  our  posts, — down  to  the  junction  with  the  Chenaab, 
is  in  the  keeping  of  an  irregular  force  of  about  eleven  thousand  men,  Sikhs, 
Afghans,  Rajpoots  from  the  hills,  Punjabees,  with  a  handful  of  British 
officers.  It  is  a  iierce  service  under  a  fierce  sun,  where  not  above  a  dozen 
Englishmen  in  command  of  each  regiment  keep  at  bay  all  the  heady, 
changeful,  warlike  tribes  belonging  to  independent  Afghanistan,  bearing- 
sway  over  a  mixed  company  of  strange  men  of  strange  beliefs,  with  no 
English  supports  within  any  available  reach,  save  a  hundred  European 
artillerymen  at  Peshawur,  and  yet  apparently  feeling  as  safe  as  if  they 
were  in  Hyde  Park.  There  is  a  strange  pleasure  in  such  a  life  to  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  the  sense  of  power  in  danger,  which  to  some 
men  is  of  itself  a  sort  of  stern  delight. 

The  "  independent  tribes"  are  not  in  any  degree  under  the  sway  of 
the  ruler  of  Afghan  proper ;  they  inhabit  a  great  hill  district  varying  in 
width  from  twenty-five  to  eighty  miles,  with  an  inner  range  rising  into 
very  lofty  mountains  20,000  feet  high  and  more.  One  beautiful  snowy 
peak,  above  16,000  feet  in  height,  is  called  the  tent  of  Solomon  (where  old 
maps  remark  incidentally  that  "  the  ark  rested  "),  and  can  be  seen  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  across  the  plain  at  our  head- quarters. 

These  wild  mountaineers  are  strong  active  men,  not  tall,  but  very 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance,  always  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  always  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice.  Every  man 
is  a  soldier,  and  some  of  the  tribes  are  very  numerous :  one  is  reported  as 
being  able  to  bring  a  thousand  matchlocks  into  the  field. 

Every  village  community  governs  itself;  most  of  them  are  very  small, 
sometimes  not  containing  above  two  or  three  hundred  men  in  each.  They 
are  Mahometans,  and  although  this  does  not  exclude  caste,  there  is  scarcely 
any  among  the  hillsjnen.  They  speak  Ordoo,  a  mixture  of  Persian  and 
Sanscrit,  and  seem  to  have  no  common  bond  among  them ;  indeed  they 
are  so  often  at  war  between  themselves,  that  we  can  usually  obtain  the 
assistance  of  one  village  against  another. 

They  seem  pretty  nearly  in  the  state  of  the  Highland  clans  in  the  last 
century,  owning  no  allegiance  except  to  their  own  chief, — their  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them.  Their  narrow  sterile 
valleys  are  not  able  to  afford  them  enough  to  subsist  upon,  and  "  cattle- 
lifting  "  in  the  plains  is  accordingly  a  recognized  and  honourable  profession. 

For  any  popular  cause  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  might,  it  is  said, 
be  collected  for  a  short  onset ;  but  as  there  could  be  no  real  connecting 
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link  between  them;  they  would  melt  away  like  the  clans  after  the  battle  of 
Preston  Pans,  and  a  victory  would  scatter  them  almost  as  soon  as  a  defeat. 
The  hillsides  are  so  steep  that  although  the  men  themselves  can 
scramble  up  them  like  cats,  the  only  way  by  which  the  cattle,  stolen  upon 
these  raids,  can  be  carried  into  the  mountains,  is  up  the  different 
passes,  small  and  great.  Accordingly,  where  each  debouches  into  the 
plain,  we  have  erected  a  little  stone  tower,  in  which  sometimes  as  few  as 
four  men,  sometimes  ten  with  a  sergeant,  are  stationed  constantly  on  the 
look-out.  As  soon  as  they  see  the  dust  of  a  drove  in  the  distance  they 
sound  an  alarm,  which  can  be  heard  at  the  next  fort,  and  a  man  on  horse- 
back is  despatched  from  the  nearest  mounted  station  to  head-quarters, 
— Dera  Ismael  Khan,  or  the  like, — where  half  a  troop  of  cavalry  are  always 
kept  ready  day  and  night,  ready  to  arm,  and  their  horses  saddled,  "  as 
was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall."  The  description  of  the  border 
fortress  of  the  Buccleughs  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  gives  an  idea 
of  a  strangely  similar  state  of  things — ten  knights,  ten  squires,  and  ten 
yeomen,  "  mailclad  men,"  "quitted  not  their  harness  bright,  neither  by 
day  nor  yet  by  night,"  and 

Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  \vight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 

Our  troopers  are  always  thus  prepared  in  the  same  way  to  start  off  at  full 
gallop,  and  as  cattle  (even  stolen  ones)  cannot  be  made  to  travel  fast, 
the  horsemen  are  generally  in  time  to  stop  the  droves  before  they  can 
reach  a  pass  and  drive  them  back  to  the  owners  ;  while  the  "  Caterans  " 
escape,  like  the  Armstrongs  and  the  Eliots  of  the  Scotch  border,  to  the 
impenetrable  fastnesses  where  they  cannot  be  followed  without  infinite 
trouble,  and  are  ready  to  begin  again  next  time. 

The  requirements,  however,  of  our  own  Frontier  Force  have,  of  them- 
selves, opened  a  fresh  industry  which  tends  to  put  a  stop  to  the  necessity 
of  these  forays.  The  troops  require  wood  for  burning,  and  grass  for  their 
horses  and  cattle,  for  which  of  course  we  pay  regularly  ;  this  is  all  brought 
down  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  camels,  which  return  laden  with  the 
taxed  salt  from  the  plains ;  one  of  the  few  things  which  the  clansmen  buy, 
and  against  the  smuggling  of  which  there  are  stringent  penalties. 

There  is  not  a  cart  in  the  whole  district,  or  indeed  a  road  for  wheels 
of  any  kind  :  fifty  pack  camels  and  forty  mules  are  accordingly  allotted  to 
each  battalion  for  transport,  and  their  packing  is  always  done  with  the 
greatest  care  ;  it  is  a  difficult  art,  their  backs  are  easily  galled  and  very  hard 
to  cure.  Each  pack-saddle  is  made  carefully  to  fit  the  back  it  is  intended 
for ;  while  on  a  march  the  officer  in  charge  is  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
any  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  when  the  burdens  are  instantly  shifted 
before  serious  mischief  has  taken  place.  What  the  want  of  this  know- 
ledge has  cost  the  nation  during  the  Abyssinian  war,  will  probably  never 
be  known.  The  number  of  valuable  animals  brought  from  great  distances 
which  were  thus  rendered  useless,  and  which,  as  there  was  neither  forage 
to  keep  them,  nor  time  for  their  recovery,  had  then  to  be  destroyed,  was 
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enormous,  and  forms  one  item  in  that  disproportion  between  the  estimate 
and  the  expenditure  concerning  which  we  are  now  so  ruefully  and  use- 
lessly troubling  ourselves.  If  a  number  of  men  had  been  sent  from  India 
accustomed  to  the  business,  thousands  of  mules  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  might,  it  is  believed,  have  been  saved. 

Such  of  the  requirements  of  the  English  officers  as  cannot  travel  upon 
a  saddle  must  come  up  from  Kurrachee  in  the  slow  river  boats  of  the 
Indus,  which  are  apt  to  get  stranded  on  the  sand-shoals,  or  delayed  when 
the  river  has  burst  its  banks  after  the  rains  and  is  overflowing  in  all 
directions,  so  that  their  progress  is  slow. 

The  want  of  water  beyond  reach  of  the  river  is  the  grand  impediment 
to  cultivation  and  civilization ;  it  is  accordingly  a  religious  duty  to  supply 
it,  and  a  proverb  declares  that  "  Three  things  only  make  a  man :  to  have 
a  son  born  to  him,  to  plant  a  tree,  and  to  dig  a  well,"  and  this  duty  is 
sometimes  strangely  performed.  One  evening  a  troop  of  the  Irregular  Force , 
on  march  stopped  at  a  few  solitary  huts  :  but  they  could  find  no  inhabitants, 
and  the  well  was  dry.  Seeing  a  hole  with  a  heap  of  earth  beside  it,  how- 
ever, the  officer  looked  down  into  the  darkness,  and  a  little  weak  old  voice 
called  out  from  the  bottom,  praying  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  draw  up  a 
basketful  of  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  he  did  as  he  was  asked  ;  and 
then  the  old  man,  still  out  of  the  depths  of  his  hole,  explained  how  he  had 
vowed  to  dig  a  well,  that  now  for  many  years  he  had  spent  nearly  all  of  every 
day  picking  away  the  earth  with  his  little  scoop,  depending  upon  any  passer- 
by, whom  he  could  persuade  to  help  him,  for  removing  the  "  spoil,"  by 
spoonfuls  as  it  were,  with  a  string  and  an  old  basket,  which  he  was  too 
weak  to  do  himself ;  he  went  up  and  down  by  some  wretched  bits  of  stick 
and  cord,  had  dug  forty  feet  and  more,  and  was  expecting  to  reach  water 
quickly.  No  hermit  was  ever  more  solitary.  And  then  the  troop  moved 
on  to  find  supplies  elsewhere,  and  no  one  ever  heard  the  result  of  the 
poor  little  burro wer's  unwearied  perseverance. 

The  blood-feuds  among  the  clansmen  are  ferocious,  like  the  Corsican 
vendettas,  going  on  for  generations  till  whole  families  are  extirpated,  and 
men  are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  Morea,  confined  to  their  own  houses,  or 
rather  towers,  which  they  dare  not  leave  for  fear  of  assassination,  and 
who  have  thus  endured  confinement  for  nearly  a  lifetime. 

There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  money  tariff  to  which  we  ourselves  defer, 
and  exact,  when  occasion  demands,  for  our  own  losses.  Thirty-six  rupees 
is  the  price  of  a  man  when  murdered,  and  only  fourteen  for  a  woman, 
but  then  she  is  worth  this  money  whether  alive  or  dead;  if  she  is 
carried  off,  the  offender  is  required  either  to  pay  her  value  or  to  supply 
another  as  good  to  the  husband  or  father  to  whom  she  belonged,  and  who 
has  therefore  lost  her  services.  (Query,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  whether 
the  new  wife  is  or  is  not  an  equivalent  to  the  old  one  ? )  She  is  a  very 
useful  chattel,  meaning  work  and  doing  it ;  besides  which  fourteen  rupees 
is  not  cheap,  and  does  not  at  all  imply  a  low  money  value — a  cow  may  be 
bought  for  one  or  two  rupees,  so  that  she  is  worth  a  number  of  cows. 
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Many  of  the  men  who  enlist  have  mortal  enmities  among  themselves, 
but  under  our  impartial  sway,  all  such  are  ignored  until,  during  their  leave 
of  absence,  they  can  comfortably  take  up  the  quarrel  with  the  man  they 
have,  perhaps,  been  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with,  at  the  point 
where  they  left  it  off,  and  kill  and  stab  as  pleasantly  as  before. 

Occasionally,  by  means  of  this  compounding  system,  a  peace  is  brought 
about  between  families,  and  a  strange  sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  account 
comes  out,  as  thus,  "  Your  side  have  killed  a  couple  of  my  cousins  and 
a  great-uncle ;  but,  per1  contra,  as  a  set-off,  we  have  killed  your  grand- 
father and  a  nephew,  and  there  was  that  little  affair  about  your  wife's 
sister  never  settled,  so  we  are  nearly  square,  and  there  is  only  a  trifle  to 
be  paid." 

A  certain  non-commissioned  officer,  one  Jheloom  Khan  (or  "  Friday  "), 
when  at  home  once  on  leave  was  sent  for  by  a  family  with  whom  his  own 
had  had  a  long  feud,  telling  him  that  they  wished  to  make  an  honourable 
bargain,  and  strike  the  balance  between  his  losses  and  theirs,  and  if  he 
would  come  up  to  their  tower  they  would  pay  him  the  blood-money  due. 
He  went  up  in  all  good  faith,  accordingly,  with  a  friend.  The  towers  are 
composed  of  three  low  rooms  one  above  the  other.  He  was  received  with 
much  honour ;  but  when  he  entered  he  saw  that  the  arms,  which  are 
generally  kept  on  the  ground-floor,  had  been  removed.  "  Treachery," 
whispered  he  to  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  like  to  turn  away.  When  they 
reached  the  top  story,  which  was  that  upon  the  roof,  they  found  the  whole 
family  ranged  with  the  arms  in  their  hands  ready  to  set  on  him  and  put 
him  to  death.  Jheloom  had,  however,  kept  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  : 
he  hewed  down  the  man  in  front  of  him,  who  was  not  prepared  for  such 
readiness,  and  killed  him ;  and  before  the  rest  had  recovered  their  wits  he 
had  turned  to  the  parapet,  sprung  upon  the  battlements,  and  thrown  him- 
self over ;  it  was  better  to  die  so  than  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  trap,  he 
said.  Luckily  the  ground  had  been  lately  ploughed  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  tower  on  that  side ;  he  fell  soft.  His  companion  followed  his 
example,  although  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg  as  he  climbed,  and  the 
two  were  up  and  far  away  before  their  pursuers  could  get  downstairs 
and  follow  them. 

This  man  and  his  would-be  murderer  may  meet  again  under  the 
English  flag  any  day  in  peace. 

On  another  occasion  when  this  same  Jheloom,  who  was  a  capital 
officer,  had  returned  to  his  home  in  the  mountains,  his  horse  lost  a  shoe, 
and  the  only  blacksmith  within  reach  belonged  to  a  hostile  tribe.  One  of 
his  fellow- soldiers  of  the  same  village,  though  rightfully  an  enemy,  had 
nevertheless  a  comrade's  feeling  for  Jheloom  and  undertook  to  get  the 
horse  shod  for  him.  The  ownership  was,  however,  unfortunately  dis- 
covered, and  the  horse  kept  back,  much  to  the  soldier's  annoyance. 
Upon  this  Jheloom  went  down  to  the  watering-place  of  the  tribe,  and 
retaliated  by  carrying  away  three  women,  whom  he  declared  he  should 
keep  as  hostages  until  his  horse  was  restored.  It  was  the  time  of  a  great 
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feast,  and  a  Mollah  soon  after  came  up  to  him  with  vehement  entreaties 
that   he   would   allow  the   women   to  return  home  for  the   ceremony, 
promising  that  the  horse  should  be  sent  back.     He  let  his  captives  go, 
but  the  horse  never  appeared.     After   a  little  time  one  of  the  women 
returned  to  him,  saying  that  as  she  knew  they  had  been  suffered  to  go 
free  on  a  condition  which  had  been  violated,  she  did  not  choose  to  be 
a  party  to  such  unjust  conduct,  and  had  come  back  to  give  herself  up. 
Jheloom  was  delighted,  sent  for  the  priest  to  marry  them  instantly,  and 
declared  he  would  not  give  her  up  again  for  any  horse  that  ever  was  born. 
The  hillsmen  enlist  willingly  in  our  service  and  there  is  never  any  lack 
of  recruits.     After  one  of  their  villages  had  been  burnt  and  destroyed  for 
some  crime, *  fifteen  of  the  inhabitants  enlisted  next  day  in  the  English 
force,  one  of  them  with  a  fresh  wound  in  the  thigh  made  by  our  troops. 
They  are  used  to  fighting,  and  do  not  much  care  on  which  side  it  is. 
The  honour  of  the  flag  under  which  they  are  serving  at  the  moment,  not 
any  feeling  either  political  or  personal,  seems  to  be  their  ruling  passion  ; 
but  they  are  as  wonderfully  true  to  the  salt  they  are  eating  at  the  time  of 
their  engagement  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  himself.     "  That  standard  is  carried 
either  by  my  father  or  my  brother,  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  family  in  the 
Clan,"  a  man  has  more  than  once  been  heard  to  say  in  the  attack  on  a 
village,  after  which  recognition  he  went  on  to  the  assault  as  if  it  had  been 
against  the  devil  in  person. 

They  fling  stones  with  dreadful  precision,  and  many  of  our  officers  have 
suffered  in  this  way  in  the  hillside  warfare.  It  is  no  child's  play.  In 
one  affray  only,  three  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded ;  the  life  of  the 
third  being  saved  by  the  chain  of  his  helmet  which  he  had  taken  off  to  drink 
at  a  well  a  short  time  before  ;  his  troop  having  been  surprised  by  the  enemy, 
he  had  not  had  the  time  to  fasten  it  properly,  and  he  threw  the  chain  into 
the  crown  of  the  helmet,  where  it  warded  off  the  force  of  a  large  stone 
which  would  otherwise  have  crushed  his  head. 

On  one  occasion  a  smart-looking  young  chief  came  up  to  enlist. 
"  Such  a  dandy  as  you  will  not  do  for  a  common  soldier.  I  daresay 
you  are  rich  enough  to  have  a  wife  ?  "  was  the  answer  to  his  proposal. 
"  Yes,  I  have  three,"  he  said  with  much  pride.  "  How  could  you  afford 
so  many?"  "Why,  I  had  three  sisters,  and  I  exchanged  them  all  for 
wives."  After  a  day  or  two  this  fine  gentleman,  who  evidently  had 
only  come  up  on  some  whim,  repented  himself,  and  as  his  engagement 
•was  not  complete,  was  allowed  to  go  home.  We  want  no  unwilling 
recruits. 

Nearly  half  of  some  of  the  regiments  consist  of  Afghans,  sometimes  as 
many  as  340  or  850  out  of  800  men.  The  rest  are  Sikhs,  Rajpoots  from 

*  On  this  frontier  each  village  is  held  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  thus  punishing  the  com- 
munity for  the  man.  On  the  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  further  down  the  river,  every 
offender  is  pursued  to  the  uttermost,  but  his  tribe  does  not  bear  his  penalty. 
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the  hills,  Punjabees.  The  different  races  eat  apart,  are  not  friendly,  and 
are  kept  in  different  companies.  They  are  thus  useful  as  a  check  upon 
one  another;  "  divide  et  impera"  as  usual.  The  Afghans  have  most  dash, 
and  are  put  in  front  when  there  is  an  attack ;  the  Sikhs  have  more  steadi- 
ness in  their  bravery,  and  are  kept  as  supports. 

The  words  of  command  are  given  in  English,  and  every  new  recruit 
must  learn  as  much  of  the  master  tongue  as  to  understand  these,  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  a  good  deal  more.  The  extreme  frugality  of  the 
natives  enables  the  soldiers  to  live  on  a  fabulously  small  pay,  but  it  has 
not  been  increased  with  the  cost  of  living  and  is  now  too  low.  Even  the 
non-commissioned  officers  receive  only  3Z.  10s.  monthly,  and  an  ordinary 
private  has  fourteen  shillings  a  month!  out  of  which  he  is  expected  to 
feed  himself  and  to  provide  his  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  exception  of 
one  uniform  suit,  which  is  given  him  piecemeal,  the  trousers  one  year  and 
the  jacket  the  next.  The  boots  come  from  England,  and  cost  eight  or 
nine  shillings,  but  they  are  pulled  off  immediately  after  parade,  and 
therefore  last  nearly  as  long  as  his  engagement,  which  is  a  short  one. 
Out  of  this  pittance,  however,  he  generally  contrives  to  lay  by  something 
for  his  wife  in  the  hills,  as  it  is  not  considered  "respectable  "  to  have 
her  at  the  English  quarters ;  he  lives  chiefly  on  a  sort  of  pulse,  rice  being 
a  luxury.  The  independent  way  in  which  the  force  is  managed,  gives 
each  officer  more  individual  responsibility  than  in  the  regular  army,  and 
increases  his  pride  in  his  work  and  his  influence  with  his  men. 

There  is,  apparently,  much  the  same  kind  of  charm  as  in  driving  a  team 
of  wild  horses  or  fiery  mules  in  the  command  of  such  an  army,  and  as  the 
Englishman  looks  round  on  his  dusky  followers,  the  prestige  by  which  that 
solitary  white  man  is  enabled  to  rule  by  right  of  the  strongest  in  character 
and  will,  in  mind  and  even  in  body,  makes  him,  if  he  does  his  duty,  an 
unconscious  civilizer  to  an  extent  almost  incalculable.  There  is  no  place, 
perhaps,  where  the  personal  character  of  each  representative  of  the 
ruling  race  is  so  important,  where  he  can  do  so  much  good  and  so  much 
harm. 

Englishmen  sometimes  have  been  known  to  take  advantage  of  out- 
of-the-way  positions  to  throw  off,  not  only  the  restraints  of  Christianity, 
but  even  those  of  the  natives,  when  they  become  worse  than  savages ; 
but  "  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,"  in  the  highest  sense,  has,  indeed, 
a  grand  career  in  such  a  post — that  he  should  be  true,  honourable, 
high-minded,  merciful,  and  just,  that  he  should  hold  up  before  the 
many  eyes  fixed  upon  him  a  Christian  ideal ; — and  he  is  of  far  greater 
value  than  many  missionaries,  even  in  the  Christianizing  part  of  the  task 
which  is  supposed  to  be  their  mission. 

The  extraordinary  influence  of  one  high-minded  European  over  whole 
masses  of  men  has  been  shown  again  and  again  in  India.  For  instance, 
Colonel  Nicholson  acquired]  such  a  name  among  his  soldiers,  that,  to  his 
horror,  a  sect  arose  called  the  Nicholonees ;  and  he  is  said  once  to  have 

27—2 
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flogged  a  man  who  prostrated  himself  before  him,  and  was  proceeding 
to  do  him  divine  honours. 

Little  thought  of  in  England,  where,  indeed,  their  existence  is  scarcely 
known,  the  "thin  red  line"  of  our  defenders  stretches  thus  along  our 
frontier,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  ready  at  any  moment  for  action. 
It  is  wonderful  by  what  a  number  of  brave,  able,  unassuming  men, 
England  is  served  in  her  outlying  possessions,  men  satisfied  to  be  on 
"  duty,"  whatever  it  is,  and  wherever  it  happens  to  be,  taking  it  simply 
as  duty,  to  be  done  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  with  scarcely  any  recogni- 
tion by  the  nation. 

That  we  have  many  such  first-rate  men  in  character  and  ability  among 
our  Indian  officers,  civil  and  military,  is  the  reason  why  we  have  held 
India  so  long.  That  much  of  the  ill-blood  and  dislike  of  our  rule  which 
we  hear  of  has  been  caused  by  the  absurd,  thoughtless,  careless  insolence 
of  many  of  the  younger  men,  has  been  sadly  borne  witness  to  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  country.  A  better  and  wider  education,  showing 
that  there  are  cultures  besides  those  we  are  accustomed  to,  forcing  us 
to  recognize  qualities  different  from  our  own,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  destined  to  rule  in  India  ;  at  the  lowest,  teaching  that 
the  people  under  us  are  often  only  in  those  earlier  stages  of  civilization 
through  which  we  ourselves  have  passed ;  but  at  least  every  Englishman 
in  India  should  be  called  on  to  remember  that  he  is  a  type  of  his  race  to 
thousands  of  natives,  by  whose  conduct  our  .civilization  and  Christianity 
are  judged,  and  that  he  has  no  more  right  to  fail  in  this  part  of  his  duty 
than  for  a  sentinel  to  be  found  off  his  post. 
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I  WAS  sent  officially  to  witness  the  execution  by  Hara-Kiri  *  (self-immo- 
lation by  disembowelling),  of  Taki  Zenzaburo,  the  officer  of  the  Prince  of 
Bizen.  He  it  was  who  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  foreign  settlement 
at  Hiogo.  As  the  Hara-Kiri  is  one  of  the  Japanese  customs  which  has 
excited  the  greatest  curiosity  in  Europe,  although,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  had  never  hitherto  been  witnessed  by  foreigners,  it  has  seemed  little 
better  than  a  fable,  I  will  relate  what  occurred. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Mikado  himself,  took  place 
at  10.30  at  night  in  the  Temple  of  Seigukuji,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Satsuma  troops  at  Hiogo.  A  witness  was  sent  from  each  of  the  foreign 
legations.  We  were  seven  foreigners  in  all. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  temple  by  officers  of  the  Princes  of  Satsuma 
and  Choshiu.  Although  the  ceremony  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  most 
private  manner,  the  casual  remarks  which  we  overheard  in  the  streets, 
and  a  crowd  lining  the  principal  entrance  to  the  temple,  showed  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  the  public.  The  courtyard  of  the 
temple  presented  a  most  picturesque  sight  ;  it  was  crowded  with  soldiers 
standing  about  in  knots  round  large  fires,  which  threw  a  dim  flickering 
light  over  the  heavy  eaves  and  quaint  gable -ends  of  the  sacred  buildings. 
We  were  shown  into  an  inner  room  where  we  wefe  to  wait  until  the 
preparation  for  the  ceremony  was  completed :  in  the  next  room  to  us 
were  the  high  Japanese  officers.  After  a  long  interval,  which  seemed 
doubly  long  from  the  silence  which  prevailed,  ltd  Shunske,  the  provisional 
Governor  of.  Hiogo,  came  and  took  down  our  names,  and  informed  us  that 
seven  kenshi,  sheriffs  or  witnesses,  would  attend  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese.  He  and  another  officer  represented  the  Mikado ;  two  captains 
of  Satsuma' s  infantry,  and  two  of  Choshiu's,  with  a  representative  of  the 
Prince  of  Bizen,  the  clan  of  the  condemned  man,  completed  the  number, 
which  was  probably  arranged  in  order  to  tally  with  that  of  the  foreigners, 
ltd  Shunske  further  inquired  whether  we  wished  to  put  any  questions  to 
the  prisoner.  We  replied  in  the  negative. 

A  further  delay  then  ensued,  after  which  we  were  invited  to  follow 
the  Japanese  witnesses  into  the  Hondo  or  main  hall  of  the  temple,  where 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  It  was  an  imposing  scene.  A  large 

*  Hara-Kiri  from  hara,  the  belly  ;  and  kiri,  root  form  of  ftiru,  to  qut. 
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hall  with  a  high  roof  supported  by  dark  pillars  of  wood.  From  the  ceiling 
hung  a  profusion  of  those  huge  gilt  lamps  and  ornaments  peculiar  to 
Buddhist  temples.  In  front  of  the  high  altar,  where  the  floor,  covered 
with  beautiful  white  mats,  is  raised  some  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
ground,  was  laid  a  rug  of  scarlet  felt.  Tall  candles  placed  at  regular 
intervals  gave  out  a  dim  mysterious  light,  just  sufficient  to  let  all  the 
proceedings  be  seen.  The  seven  Japanese  took  their  places  on  the 
left  of  the  raised  floor,  the  seven  foreigners  on  the  right.  No  other  person 
was  present. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  of  anxious  suspense,  Taki  Zenzaburo, 
a  stalwart  man  thirty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  noble  air,  walked  into  the 
hall  attired  in  his  dress  of  ceremony,  with  the  peculiar  hempen  cloth 
wings  which  are  worn  on  great  occasions.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
kaishaku  and  three  officers,  who  wore  the  zimbaori  or  war  surcoat  with 
gold-tissue  facings.  The  word  kaishaku,  it  should  be  observed,  is  one 
to  which  our  word  executioner  is  no  equivalent  term.  The  office  is  that 
of  a  gentleman :  in  many  cases  it  is  performed  by  a  kinsman  or  friend  of 
the  condemned,  and  the  relation  between  them  is  rather  that  of  principal 
and  second  than  that  of  victim  and  executioner.  In  this  instance  the 
kaishaku  was  a  pupil  of  Taki  Zenzaburo,  and  was  selected  by  the  friends 
of  the  latter  from  among  their  own  number  for  his  skill  in  swords- 
manship. 

With  the  kaishaku  on  his  left  hand,  Taki  Zenzaburo  advanced  slowly 
towards  the  Japanese  witnesses,  and  the  two  bowed  before  them,  then 
drawing  near  to  the  foreigners  they  saluted  us  in  the  same  way,  perhaps 
even  with  more  deference  :  in  each  case  the  salutation  was  ceremoniously 
returned.  Slowly,  and  with  great  dignity,  the  condemned  man  mounted 
on  to  the  raised  floor,  prostrated  himself  before  the  high  altar  twice,  and 
seated  *  himself  on  the  felt  carpet  with  his  back  to  the  high  altar,  the 
kaishaku  crouching  on  his  left-hand  side.  One  of  the  three  attendant 
officers  then  came  forward  bearing  a  stand  of  the  kind  used  in  temples  for 
offerings,  on  which,  wrapped  in  paper,  lay  the  ivakizashi,  the  short  sword 
or  dirk  of  the  Japanese,  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  point 
and  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor's.  This  he  handed,  prostrating  himself, 
to  the  condemned  man,  who  received  it  reverently,  raising  it  to  his  head 
with  both  hands,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  himself. 

After  another  profound  obeisance,  Taki  Zenzaburo,  in  a  voice  which 
betrayed  just  so  much  emotion  and  hesitation  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  is  making  a  painful  confession,  but  with  no  sign  of  fear  either 
in  his  face  or  manner,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  and  I  alone,  unwarrantably  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  foreigners 
at  Kobe,  and  again  as  they  tried  to  escape.  For  this  crime  I  disembowel 

*  Seated  himself— that  is,  in  the  Japanese  fashion,  his  knees  and  toes  touching  the 
ground,  and  his  body  resting  on  his  heels.  In  this  position,  which  is  one  of  respect, 
be  remained  until  his  death, 
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myself,  and  I  beg  you  who  are  present  to  do  me  the  honour  of  witnessing 
the  act." 

Bowing  once  more,  the  speaker  allowed  his  upper  garments  to  slip 
down  to  his  girdle,  and  remained  naked  to  the  waist.  Carefully,  according 
to  custom,  he  tucked  his  sleeves  under  his  knees  to  prevent  himself  from 
falling  backwards,  for  a  noble  Japanese  gentleman  should  die  falling 
forwards.  Deliberately,  with  a  steady  hand,  he  took  the  dirk  that  lay 
before  him ;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully,  almost  affectionately ;  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  the  last  time,  and  then,  stabbing 
himself  deeply  below  the  waist  on  the  left-hand  side,  he  drew  it  slowly 
across  to  the  right  side,  and  turning  the  dirk  in  the  wound,  gave  a  slight 
cut  upwards.  During  this  sickeningly  painful  operation  he  never  moved 
a  muscle  of  his  face.  When  he  drew  out  the  dirk  he  leaned  forward  and 
stretched  out  his  neck  ;  an  expression  of  pain  for  the  first  time  crossed  his 
face,  but  he  uttered  no  sound.  At  that  moment  the  kaishakit,  who,  still 
crouching  by  his  side,  had  been  keenly  watching  his  every  movement, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  poised  his  sword  for  a  second  in  the  air ;  there  was 
a  flash,  a  heavy,  ugly  thud,  'a  crashing  fall;  with  one  blow  the  head  had 
been  severed  from  the  bod}7. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the  hideous  noise  of  the  blood 
gushing  out  of  the  inert  heap  before  us,  which  but  a  moment  before  had 
been  a  brave  and  chivalrous  man.  It  was  horrible. 

The  kaishaku  made  a  low  bow,  wiped  his  sword,  and  retired  from  the 
raised  floor ;  and  the  stained  dirk  was  solemnly  borne  away,  a  bloody 
proof  of  the  execution. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Mikado  then  left  their  places,  and 
crossing  over  to  where  the  foreign  witnesses  sat,  called  us  to  witness  that 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  Taki  Zenzaburo  had  been  faithfully  carried 
out.  The  ceremony  being  at  an  end,  we  left  the  temple. 

The  ceremony,  to  which  the  place  and  the  hour  gave  an  additional 
solemnity,  was  characterized  throughout  by  that  extreme  dignity  and 
punctiliousness  which  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  proceedings  of 
Japanese  gentlemen  of  rank ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  this  fact,  because 
it  carries  with  it  the  conviction  that  the  dead  man  was  indeed  the  officer 
who  had  committed  the  crime,  and  no  substitute.  While  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  terrible  scene,  it  was  impossible  at  the  same  time  not  to 
be  filled  with  admiration  of  the  firm  and  manly  bearing  of  the  sufferer, 
and  of  the  nerve  with  which  the  IcaisJiaku  performed  his  last  duty  to  his 
master.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  show  the  force  of  education.  The 
samurai,  or  gentleman  of  the  military  class,  from  his  earliest  years  learns 
to  look  upon  the  Hara-Kin  as  a  ceremony  in  which  some  day  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  play  a  part  as  principal  or  second.  In  old-fashioned 
families,  which  hold  to  the  traditions  of  ancient  chivalry,  the  child  is 
instructed  in  the  rite  and  familiarized  with  the  idea  as  an  honourable 
expiation  of  crime  or  blotting-out  of  disgrace.  If  the  hour  comes,  he  is 
prepared  for  it,  and  bravely  faces  an  ordeal  which  early  training  has 
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robbed  of  half  its  horrors.  In  what  other  country  in  the  world  does  a 
man  learn  that  the  last  tribute  of  affection  which  he  may  have  to  pay  to 
his  best  friend  may  be  to  act  as  his  executioner  ? 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  we  have  heard  that,  before  his  entry  into  the 
fatal  hall,  Taki  Zenzaburo  called  round  him  all  those  of  his  own  clan  who 
were  present,  many  of  whom  had  carried  out  his  order  to  fire,  and 
addressing  them  in  a  short  speech,  acknowledged  the  heinousness  of  his 
crime  and  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  warned  them  solemnly  to  avoid 
any  repetition  of  attacks  upon  foreigners.  They  were  also  addressed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Mikado,  who  urged  them  to  bear  no  ill-will  against  us 
on  account  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow-clansman.  They  declared  that  they 
entertained  no  such  feeling. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  it  would  have  been  politic  for 
the  foreign  representatives  at  the  last  moment  to  have  interceded  for  the 
life  of  Taki  Zenzaburo.  The  question  is  believed  to  have  been  debated 
among  the  representatives  themselves.  My  own  belief  is  that  mercy, 
although  it  might  have  produced  the  desired  effect  among  the  more 
civilized  clans,  would  have  been  mistaken  for  weakness  and  fear  by 
those  wilder  people  who  have  not  yet  a  personal  knowledge  of  foreigners. 
The  offence — an  attack  upon  the  flags  and  subjects  of  all  the  Treaty 
Powers,  which  lack  of  skill,  not  of  will,  alone  prevented  from  ending  in  an 
universal  massacre — was  the  gravest  that  has  been  committed  upon 
foreigners  since  their  residence  in  Japan.  Death  was  undoubtedly 
deserved,  and  the  form  chosen  was  in  Japanese  eyes  merciful  and  yet 
judicial.  The  crime  might  have  involved  a  war  and  cost  hundreds  of 
lives ;  it  was  wiped  out  by  one  death.  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of 
Japan  as  well  as  in  our  own,  the  course  pursued  was  wise,  and  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  one  of  the  ablest  Japanese  ministers,  Goto 
Shojiro,  with  whom  I  had  a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  was  quite  of 
my  opinion. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  appear  to  vary  slightly  in 
detail  in  different  parts  of  Japan ;  but  the  following  memorandum  upon 
the  subject  of  the  rite,  as  it  is  practised  at  Yeddo,  clearly  establishes  its 
judicial  character.  I  translated  it  from  a  paper  drawn  up  for  me  by 
a  Japanese  who  was  able  to  speak  of  what  he  had  seen  himself.  Three 
different  ceremonies  are  described  : — 

1st.  Ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  of  a  Hatamoto  (petty 
noble  of  the  Tycoon's  court)  in  prison.  This  is  conducted  with  great 
secrecy.  Six  mats  are  spread  in  a  large  courtyard  of  the  prison ;  an 
ometsuhe  (officer  whose  duties  appear  to  consist  in  the  surveillance  of  other 
officers),  assisted  by  two  other  ometsukes  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
acts  as  kenshi  or  sheriff,  and  sits  in  front  of  the  mats.  The  condemned 
man,  attired  in  his  dress  of  ceremony,  and  wearing  his  wings  of  hempen 
cloth,  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  mats.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
mats  sits  a  prison  official.  Two  officers  of  the  Governor  of  the  city  act 
as  kaishaku  (executioners  or  seconds),  and  take  their  place,  one  on  the 
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right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the  condemned.  The 
kaishaku  on  the  left  side,  announcing  his  name  and  surname,  says,  bowing, 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  act  as  a  kaishaku  to  you ;  have  you  any  last  wishes 
to  confide  to  me  ?  "  The  condemned  man  thanks  him  and  accepts  the 
offer  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  then  bows  to  the  sheriff,  and 
a  wooden  dirk  nine  and  a  half  inches  long  is  placed  before  him  at  a 
distance  of  three  feet,  wrapped  in  paper  and  lying  on  a  stand  such  as  is 
used  for  offerings  in  temples.  As  he  reaches  forward  to  take  the  wooden 
sword  and  stretches  out  his  neck,  the  kaishaku  on  his  left-hand  side  draws 
his  sword  and  strikes  off  his  head.  The  kaishaku  on  the  right-hand  side 
takes  up  the  head  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff.  The  body  is  given  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  for  burial.  His  property  is  confiscated. 

2nd.  The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  of  a  daimio's  re- 
tainer.  When  the  retainer  of  a  daimio  is  condemned  to  perform  the 
Hara-Kiri,  four  mats  are  placed  in  the  yard  of  the  yashkiki  or  palace. 
The  condemned  man,  dressed  in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  wearing  his 
wings  of  hempen  cloth,  sits  in  the  centre.  An  officer  acts  as  sheriff,  with 
a  sub-sheriff  under  him.  Two  officers,  who  act  as  kaishaku,  are  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  condemned  man ;  four  officers  are  placed  at  the 
corners  of  the  mats.  The  kaishaku,  as  in  the  former  case,  offers  to 
execute  the  last  wishes  of  the  condemned.  A  dirk  nine  and  a  half  inches 
long  is  placed  before  him  on  a  stand.  In  this  case  the  dirk  is  a  real  dirk, 
which  the  man  takes  and  stabs  himself  with  on  the  left  side,  below  the 
navel,  drawing  it  across  to  the  right  side.  At  this  moment,  when  he  leans 
forward  in  pain,  the  kaishaku  on  the  left-hand  side  cuts  off  his  head. 
The  kaishaku  on  the  right-hand  side  takes  up  the  head,  and  shows  it  to 
the  sheriff.  The  body  is  given  to  the  relations  for  burial.  In  most  cases 
the  property  of  the  deceased  is  confiscated. 

3rd.  Self-immolation  of  a  daimio  on  account  of  disgrace.  When  a 
daimio  has  been  guilty  of  treason  or  offended  against  the  Tycoon,* 
inasmuch  as  the  family  is  disgraced,  and  an  apology  could  neither  bo 
offered  nor  accepted,  the  offending  daimio  disembowels  himself.  Calling 
his  councillors  around  him,  he  confides  to  them  his  last  will  and  testament 
for  transmission  to  the  Tycoon.  Then,  clothing  himself  in  his  court 
dress,  he  disembowels  himself,  and  cuts  his  own  throat.  His  councillors 
then  report  the  matter  to  the  Government,  and  a  coroner  is  sent  to 
investigate  it.  To  him  the  retainers  hand  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
their  lord,  and  he  takes  it  to  the  Gorojii  (1st  Council),  who  transmit  it 
to  the  Tycoon.  If  the  offence  has  been  heinous,  such  as  would  involve 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  family,  by  the  clemency  of  the  Tycoon,  half  the 
property  may  be  confiscated,  and  half  returned  to  the  heir ;  if  the  offence 
is  trivial,  the  property  is  inherited  intact  by  the  heir,  and  the  family  do 
not  suffer. 

*  The  events  of  the  last  three  months  hare  rendered  treason  against  the  Tycoon 
%  thing  of  the  past. 

27-5 
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In  all  cases  where  the  criminal  disembowels  himself  of  his  own  accord 
without  condemnation  and  without  investigation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  defend  himself,  the  offence  is  considered  as  non-proven,  and 
the  property  is  not  confiscated. 

There  are  many  stories  on  record  of  extraordinary  heroism  being 
displayed  in  the  Hara-Kiri.  The  case  of  a  young  fellow,  only  twenty 
years  old,  of  the  Choshiu  clan,  which  was  told  me  the  other  day  by  an 
eye-witness,  deserves  mention  as  a  marvellous  instance  of  determination. 
Not  content  with  giving  himself  the  one  necessary  cut,  he  slashed  himself 
thrice  horizontally  and  twice  vertically.  Then  he  stabbed  himself  in  the 
throat  until  the  dirk  protruded  on  the  other  side,  with  its  sharp  edge  to 
the  front ;  setting  his  teeth  in  one  supreme  effort,  he  drove  the  knife 
forward  with  both  hands  through  his  throat,  and  fell  dead. 

One  more  story  and  I  have  done.  The  Tycoon,  beaten  on  eveiy 
side,  and  having  fled  ignominiously  to  Yeddo,  is  said  to  have  determined 
to  fight  no  more,  but  to  yield  everything.  A  member  of  his  second 
council  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  only  way  for  you  now  to 
retrieve  the  honour  of  the  family  of  Tokugawa  is  to  disembowel  yourself; 
and  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  sincere  and  disinterested  in  what  I  say,  I 
am  here  ready  to  disembowel  myself  with  you."  The  Tycoon  flew  into  a 
great  rage,  saying  that  he  would  listen  to  no  such  nonsense,  and  left  the 
room.  His  faithful  retainer,  to  prove  his  honesty,  retired  to  another  part 
of  the  castle,  and  solemnly  performed  the  Hara-Kiri. 
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I. 
THIS  was  in  1851. 

There  were  six  of  us  who  formed  a  club  which  met  on  Sunday  and 
Thursday  evenings  to  discuss  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  and  to  drink 
beer.  We  were  all  under  twenty ;  and  as  we  none  of  us  had  a  single  six- 
pence, we  were  the  more  persuaded  that  the  existing  allotment  of  property 
amongst  mankind  was  defective,  and  that  an  immediate  redistribution  was 
urgent.  We  had,  indeed,  a  whole  scheme  of  our  own  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  humanity  and  the  improving  of  it.  In  the  first  place  there  were 
to  be  no  more  kings  or  taxes.  All  the  world  was  to  be  a  great  Republic, 
governed  by  a  cosmopolitan  parliament  sitting  at  Paris,  and  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  every  man  and  woman  in  the  universe  having  a  vote. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  frontiers,  armies,  and 
custom-houses  were  to  be  abolished ;  and,  as  it  was  evident  that  prisons 
and  policemen  were  obstacles  to  the  moral  development  of  a  free  people, 
prisons  and  policemen  were  to  be  done  away  with,  and  every  man  was  to 
be  at  liberty  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  only  point  upon  which  we  differed 
somewhat  was  the  land  question  :  one  of  our  number,  whose  father  had  a 
farm  in  Brittany,  objecting  strongly  to  the  idea  of  a  general  confiscation. 
But  the  remaining  five  of  us,  whose  fathers  had  no  farms  in  Brittany, 
overruled  this  objection,  explaining  that  under  the  new  system  everybody 
would  have  a  farm,  or,  if  he  preferred,  the  value  of  it  in  money.  Upon 
this  assurance  our  colleague  became  pacified. 

We  called  ourselves  the  "  HEXAMETRON,"  not,  as  Horace  Toupie,  the 
wag  of  our  set,  remarked,  because  the  height  of  the  whole  six  of  us,  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  would  have  just  towered  to  six  metres  ;  but 
because  we  were  six  in  number,  and  because  we  had  chosen  for  our  motto 
an  hexameter  of  Lucan's — - 

O  miseras  hominum  mentes  !  O  pectora  caca ! 

by  which  we  meant  to  imply  that  our  fellow-beings  generally  were 
grovelling  in  darkness,  and  that  it  was  the  mission  of  us  six  to  enlighten 
them.  Our  watch-cry  was  the  word  METRON  !  which  we  used  to  pronounce 
on  entering  the  room  where  we  were  going  to  deliberate.  As  we  were  all 
six  perfectly  well  known  to  one  another,  and  as  it  would  therefore  have 
been  slightly  difficult  for  any  stranger  to  introduce  himself  into  our  midst 
without  attracting  attention,  this  formality  may  seem  like  an  excels  of 
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caution.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  prudent ;  and  so,  whenever  we 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  we  cried  "  Metron ! "  mysteriously,  and 
were  answered  by  the  word  "Hexa!  "  which  was  taken  in  this  particular 
case  to  mean  "  All  right." 

We  held  our  councils  at  the  "Cafe  Rousseau,"  within  a  stone's-throw  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  we  had  selected  Thursday  and  Sunday  as  our  nights, 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  one  of  our  number  who  was  at  the  Military 
School  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  who  came  to  Paris  on  those  days  for  a  holiday. 
Our  practice  was  to  meet  at  five  and  to  dine  all  together  at  a  students' 
table-d'hote,  kept  by  a  republican  old  person  named  Madame  Riquie. 
After  dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  cafe  aforesaid  and  debated  treasonably 
over  a  jug  of  Strasburg  ale.  At  ten  we  marched  off  in  .a  body  for  the 
station,  to  see  our  friend  the  Saint-Cyrian  return  by  train  to  his  school. 

He  was  a  strong,  pleasant  fellow  was  this  Saint-Cyrian,  and  would 
have  done  wonders  on  a  barricade.  He  was  studying  for  the  Cavalry,  and 
when  he  walked  down  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  his  bright, 
handsome  face  smiling  under  his  blue  shako,  and  his  steel  scabbard  clanking 
on  the  pavement,  the  grisettes  turned  round  to  look  at  him,  and  the  old 
women  on  the  doorsteps  muttered,  "  Sainte  Vierye  !  quel  joli  garc^on  I "  It  is 
not  often  one  finds  a  future  dragoon  mixed  up  with  a  scheme  for  abolishing 
standing  armies,  doing  away  with  taxes  and  proclaiming  universal  brother- 
hood ;  but  Louis  de  Creme  was  an  enthusiast.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Legitimist  count,  who  had  died  whilst  Louis  was  a  child  and  left  him  to  be 
brought  up  by  two  maiden  aunts  strongly  devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  the 
Pope,  and  the  reverend  Society  of  Jesuits.  Between  them  both  these 
excellent  people  had  made  the  life  of  the  young  Louis  hideous  to  him. 
Twice  a  week,  and  on  the  vigils  of  saints'  days,  they  required  him  to  fast. 
Five  times  a  year — on  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the  birthday  of  Louis  Philippe,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  Orleanist  Majesty's  accession,  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  date  of  the 
fall  of  Charles  X. — they  arrayed  him  in  black  clothes  and  set  him  to 
recite  the  seven  penitential  psalms  in  Latin.  Once  a  twelvemonth,  on 
the  15th  July,  feast  of  St.  Henry,  his  tutor,  a  beetle-browed  disciple  of 
Ignatius  Loyola,  dictated  to  him  a  letter  containing  assurances  of  fealty 
towards  "  Henri  V."  The  young  count  was  made  to  sign  himself  "  your 
Majesty's  most  faithful,  loyal,  and  humble  servant;"  and  the  epistle,  along 
with  a  few  score  others  coming  from  different^  parts  of  France,  went  its 
way  per  post  to  Frohsdorf.  The  ineradicable  impression  left  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  Louis  by  a  few  years  of  this  training  was  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Count  of  Chambord  was  a  variety  of  the  Ghoul  species,  and 
that  the  reverend  congregation  of  Jesuits  formed  part  of  the  genus  Boge}\ 
From  hearing  himself  constantly  addressed  as  "  Monsieur  le  Comte  "  by  a 
grey-headed  retainer  in  an  out-of-date  livery,  and  from  being  unceasingly 
reminded  by  his  aunts  that  his  lordly  dignity  rendered  it  binding  upon 
him  to  despise  the  rest  of  human-kind,  he  acquired  a  hearty  loathing  for 
titles,  which  revealed  itself  by  furtive  gnashing  of  teeth  and  miittered 
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imprecations  against  escutcheons  and  coronets.  When  the  Kevolution  of 
1848  broke  out  and  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  simple  citizen,  he 
indulged  in  unseemly  rejoicing.  To  the  speechless  dismay  of  his  tutor, 
Father  Pinceau,  he  purchased  a  red  nightcap  for  fifty  sous,  and  rushed  out 
into  the  streets  with  it  upon  his  head  to  sing  the  Marseillaise  and  cheer 
the  Provisional  Government.  When  he  returned  home  at  night,  after  a 
day  spent  in  this  fashion,  he  found  the  old  retainer  Francois,  his  two 
aunts  and  the  reverend  Father  Pinceau,  haggard  with  anxiety ;  and,  in 
truth,  he  looked  a  strange  figure.  His  clothes  were  torn,  his  hands  and 
face  were  muddy,  his  head  was  bleeding  from  a  blow  he  had  received  in  a 
scuffle  with  some  Orleanist  officers  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  he  was  merry  with  wine.  "  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Comte  !  " 
exclaimed  the  astonished  Francois.  "  There  are  no  more  counts  now  !  " 
answered  the  young  republican.  "  I  am  the  Citizen  Louis  Creme,  and  you 
are  the  Citizen  Francois.  We  are  both  equal.  Here,  shake  hands  with  me 
and  let  us  kiss  each  other." 

He  was  sixteen  when  he  said  this,  and  his  two  aunts,  the  Demoiselles 
de  Creme  de  la  Cremerie,  piously  resolved  to  disinherit  him.  They  gave 
him  a  last  chance  by  offering  him  forgiveness  on  condition  that  he  would 
go  to  Rome  and  take  service  for  three  years  in  the  Pontifical  army  (for  the 
Romans  were  beginning  to  simmer,  and  his  Holiness,  like  many  other 
potentates  at  that  time,  was  feeling  nervous) ;  but  the  young  Louis 
demurred  so  unequivocally  to  this  project  that  the  Demoiselles  de  la 
Creme  saw  it  was  useless  to  hold  parley  with  him.  They  told  him  that 
he  should  choose  his  own  profession,  and  that  they  would  support  him. 
until  he  was  twenty- one.  Louis  chose  the  French  army,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Republic  would  last,  and  that  there  would  be  a  war  with  Russia 
to  free  the  Poles.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Saint  Cyr,  and  was  still 
there  awaiting  his  epaulet  of  sub-lieutenant  at  the.  time  of  which  I  am 
writing,  in  1851. 

The  other  members  of  the  Hexametron  were — M.  Horace  Toupie,  a 
student  of  medicine,  already  designated  as  the  wag  of  our  company; 
Hugues  Cascarot  and  Maximilien  Destouffes,  students  of  law ;  Camille 
Lange,  a  poet  and  journalist ;  and  myself,  a  painter.  I  don't  believe  six 
hearts  more  blithe  and  careless,  six  souls  more  republican  and  earnest, 
six  purses  more  light,  or  six  tongues  more  defiant,  could  have  been  found 
in  the  whole  of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne.  We  deeply  hated 
oppression  without  quite  understanding  what  it  meant,  save  that  in  a 
general  way  every  existing  government  was  oppressive  and  every  man 
in  office  an  oppressor.  We  thoroughly  abominated  everything  that  was 
a  "sham,"  and  in  this  category  we  included  a  good  number  of  things, 
such  as  decorations,  beadles'  maces,  the  titles  "  Monsieur"  and  "  Madame," 
false  teeth,  wigs,  dress-coats,  cork-legs,  cardinal -archbishops,  commis- 
saries of  police,  State  dignitaries,  and  hair-dye.  We  were  very  fond  of 
workmen,  and  the  more  tattered  they  were  the  better.  If  we  saw  a 
beggar  particularly  disreputable  in  appearance,  dirty,  slipshod,  and  out- 
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at-elbows,  we  seldom  had  any  difficulty  in  eliciting  from  him  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  liberty,  that  he  had  been  persecuted,  and  that  he  wanted  a 
few  sous.  We  always  gave  him  the  money,  though  sometimes  it  was  the 
last  centime  we  possessed  ;  and  we  used  to  look  at  each  other,  half  crying 
to  think  we  could  not  do  more.  Eh,  the  generous  young  fools  we  were  ! 
and  how  many  "friends  of  liberty"  we  found  on  our  path,  persecuted, 
out-at-elbows,  and  ready  to  strip  us  of  our  unsuspecting  pennies  ! 

We  were  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  as  much  together  as  hard  work 
would  allow.  We  called  each  other  "  tu,"  of  course,  and  wrote  to  each  other 
as  "Mon  frere."  We  all  of  us — with  the  exception  of  Louis  Creme — 
lived  in  the  same  street,  that  old  Rue  de  1'Ecole  de  Medecine  which 
nowadays  is  about  all  that  remains  of  our  cherished  Quartier  Latin ;  and 
we  were  alike  in  this  point,  that  having  keen  appetites  for  everything  that 
was  good,  we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  frugal  fare  as  may  be 
indulged  in  upon  GO/,  a  year. 

There  was  one  of  us,  however,  who  could  afford  to  be  a  little  less  self- 
denying,  and  that  was  Canaille  Lange,  the  poet  and  journalist.  Just  as 
Louis  Creme  was  the  right  arm  of  our  society,  so  Camille  Lange  was  the 
head  and  brain  of  it.  He  was  a  slight  fair-headed  boy,  with  a  pink 
girlish  face,  and  hands  like  those  of  a  woman.  But  there  was  the  stuff 
of  a  young  devil  in  him,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  wild  breakneck  scheme  to 
propose,  it  was  he  who  proposed  it  and  led  the  way.  There  had  been 
some  queer  and  hot  street-fights  between  1848  and  1851.  Many  a 
barricade  had  risen,  stood  a  siege,  and  been  knocked  over  in  the  dust 
amidst  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  ;  but  there  had  scarcely  been  a  single 
fight  in  which  Camille  Lange  had  not  taken  part,  and  if  he  was  not 
killed  fifty  times  over  during  the  three  years,  it  is  probably  that  Fate, 
being  a  woman,  had  pity  on  a  boy  so  fair  and  brave.  He  never  bragged 
or  talked  much  of  his  adventures  ;  but  he  was  very  proud  of  a  sabre-cut 
which  had  almost  cloven  his  left  shoulder  through,  and  still  prouder,  if 
possible,  of  a  bullet  which  had  broken  two  of  his  ribs,  and  kept  him  three 
months  in  bed.  In  1851,  aged  then  nineteen  years  and  a  half,  he  was  a 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Pilori,  an  organ  which  was  earnestly  advocating 
the  abolition  of  everybody.  As  he  wrote  very  gaily  when  he  pleased,  he 
could  have  aspired  to  a  higher  and  less  spitfire  kind  of  journal ;  but  it 
was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  Pilori  was  the  only  paper  in  Europe 
worth  reading,  and  as  he  earned  about  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  on  it  by 
dint  of  daily  contributions,  he  considered  himself  abundantly  paid,  and 
would  have  held  it  treason  to  desert.  He  had  also  written  three  manu- 
script volumes  of  revolutionary  .poems,  with  the  unobtrusive  title  of 
'AvaQefjiaTa  Aaov  ;  but,  as  he  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
publisher  ambitious  of  going  to  prison  for  six  months,  these  works 
remained  unprinted. 

It  was  Camille  Lange  who  had  founded  the  Hexametron,  drawn  up  its 
rules,  and  framed  its  constitution.  The  objects  he  had  in  view  were 
simple,  and  were  clearly  explained  in  the  society's  minute-book,  on  the 
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first  page  of  which  was  written  in  good  bold  text  a  preamble  dated  from 
the  "year  60  of  the  Great  Republic."  * 

This  inspiriting  document,  which  proclaimed  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  Hexarnetron  to  put  down  the  President  and  to  distribute  his  Civil 
List  amongst  the  poor,  and  which,  to  our  thinking,  breathed  eloquence 
of  no  common  order,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  give  Camille  Lange  the 
leadership  of  our  debates.  But  he  held  another  and  yet  better  title  to  the 
post  of  chief  in  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Deputy,  of  a  real  Republican 
Deputy,  who  speechified,  voted,  legislated,  and  had  this  advantage  over 
many  other  Deputies,  that,  when  he  was  excited,  his  lungs  allowed  him 
to  make  twice  more  noise  than  twenty  ordinary  members  put  together. 
His  name  was  Demosthenes  Lange,  and  he  was  justly  proud  of  having 
been  a  blacksmith.  When  he  entered  into  a  conversation  with  a  stranger 
he  never  failed  to  begin  with  the  words,  "  I,  who  have  been  a  blacksmith," 
or,  "  I,  who  have  wielded  the  sledge-hammer,"  suiting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  swinging  his  powerful  right  arm  in  a  way  that 
made  inoffensive  people  shiver.  He  was  six  feet  high,  proportionably 
stout,  and  roared  lustily  even  when  saying  merely  "  Good-morning."  His 
usual  dress  was  a  suit  of  brown  velveteen,  leather  gaiters,  and  a  grey  felt 
hat,  which  he  wore  planted  firmly  on  his  head,  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  it. 
Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  forbidding- looking  staff,  which  would  have 
cracked  the  head  of  an  opponent  like  a  nutshell,  and  kept  twenty  average 
Frenchmen  at  bay.  Demosthenes  Lange  was  one  of  those  men  who  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  social  sea  after  a  revolution  like  the  spars  of  a  wreck. 
Under  Louis  Philippe  he  had  been  the  demagogue  of  his  commune,  the 
terror  of  the  mayo»,  the  despair  of  the  cure.  He  took  in  the  Siecle,  read 
Voltaire,  and  had  tried  to  bring  up  his  son  according  to  the  precepts 
contained  in  Rousseau's  Emile.  He  was  greatly  respected  by  his  fellow- 
villagers,  for  he  could  thrash  any  half-dozen  of  them  together,  and  occa- 
sionally did  so  to  adjust  little  differences  of  opinion.  It  was  known  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  Prefect,  the  Bishop,  and  the  General  of  the  Division 
had  come  to  visit  the  village,  Demosthenes  Lange  had  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  road  with  his  arms  folded,  and  without  deigning  to  doff  his  hat. 
The  Prefect  had  frowned,  the  General  had  grunted,  the  Bishop  had  looked 
at  him  with  surprise,  and  had  then  taken  the  initiative  of  bowing  himself ; 
but  the  blacksmith  had  held  good,  and  this  noble  act  of  independence  had, 
without  doubt,  helped  considerably  to  place  him  at  the  top  of  the  poll  in 
the  popular  elections  of  1848.  On  becoming  a  Deputy,  Demosthenes 
Lange  had,  of  course,  given  up  his  forge.  He  had  laid  by  money  enough 
to  give  him  an  income  of  400?.  a  year,  which,  added  to  the  twenty-five 

*  The  Eepublican  Calendar  dated  from  the  22nd  September,  1792.  There  are 
still  some  determined  Radicals  in  France,  who  insist  upon  reckoning  by  it ;  and  there 
is  a  newspaper  well  known  as  the  organ  of  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Rochefort,  Michelet, 
and  the  extreme  Republicans,  which  prints  the  date  on  its  front  page  according  to 
this  style.  Thus,  instead  of  1st  November,  1869,  it  would  write,  10th  Brumaire, 
year  78. 
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francs  a  day*  due  to  him  as  a  representative,  was  enough  to  keep  him 
cozily ;  the  more  so  as  he  was  a  widower,  and  never  gave  his  son  a 
centime,  on  the  principle  that,  from  sixteen  upwards,  a  boy  should  take 
care  of  himself.  Beside  him,  Camille  looked  like  a  small  ash-tree  in 
contrast  with  a  big  oak.  The  boy  had  nothing  of  his  father's  looks,  and 
resembled  him  only -in  his  dogged  obstinacy.  Camille  was  as  frail  in 
appearance  as  a  young  town-bred  nobleman.  He  was  well  taught,  because 
he  had  taught  himself,  and  had  never  been  drugged  with  books  that  were 
distasteful  to  him.  It  is  not  sure,  however,  that  his  father  thought  very 
highly  of  his  capacities.  He  would  have  much  preferred  a  son  who  could 
have  eaten  four  pounds  of  beef  and  drunk  a  gallon  of  beer  at  a  sitting. 
But  Camille  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  ex-blacksmith,  whom  he 
compared  in  his  mind  to  Caius  Gracchus  and  Wat  Tyler,  and  although  he 
seldom  saw  him — for  Mr.  Demosthenes  seemed  able  to  get  on  very  well 
without  his  son's  company— yet  he  read  his  speeches,  wrote  enthusiastic 
leaders  upon  them,  and  pasted  them  in  a  gilt-leaved  album,  which  he  read 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Somehow,  though,  Camille  had  never  spoken  to  his  father  about  the 
Hexametron,  which  surprised  us  rather,  for  we  thought  so  well  of  our 
society  that  we  had  more  than  once  proposed  that  the  secret  should  be 
revealed  to  the  great  tribune,  and  that  he  should  be  asked  to  become  our 
patron.  But  Camille  had  always  opposed  this  notion,  either  from  modesty 
— as  some  of  us  fancied — or  from  the  fear  that  the  powerful  demagogue 
who  had  openly  bearded  a  Prefect,  a  General,  and  a  Bishop,  might  despise 
a  league  of  six  striplings  who  could  not  so  much  as  have  routed  twelve 
coal-heavers  between  them.  "  Let  us  wait,"  used  to  say  Camille,  "  until 
we  have  done  something  great  and  made  people  talk  about  us.  Then  we 
can  hold  up  our  heads,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  be  proud 
to  shake  us  by  the  hand."  We  acquiesced,  looking  forward  confidently 
to  the  day  when  we  should  have  done  something  else  than  drink  beer ; 
and  it  is  thus  that,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  our  social  existence 
(March  to  November,  1851),  M.  Demosthenes  Lange  never  once  heard 
about  us. 

The  day  came,  however,  when,  after  lying  quietly  in  a  corner — like  a 
forgotten  shell  on  a  battlefield,  to  use  the  striking  image  of  Horace 
Toupie — the  Hexametron  was  destined  to  explode  into  deeds  of  glory 
which  startled,  not  only  Mr.  Demosthenes  himself,  but  half  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris.  If  you  have  patience  to  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  how. 

II. 

Most  people  will  remember  that,  in  the  month  of  November,  1851,  the 
land  of  France  presented  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  nation  being  dragged 
in  different  directions  by  four  parties  pretty  equally  matched.  They  were 

*  During  the  Republic  of  1848-51,  the  Deputies  received  I/,  a  day  during  the 
session  ;  they  now  receive  an  annual  salary  of  500/, 
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perfectly  disinterested,  these  parties  ;  all  they  wanted  was  power  and  the 
free  disposal  of  the  public  funds.  They  were  likewise  thoroughly  liberal 
in  their  intentions,  and  hated  one  another  heartily  as  became  true  Liberals. 
The  party  in  power  was  the  Purple ;  the  other  three  were  the  Ked,  White, 
and  Blue.  Each  had  had  its  turn  in  office  ;  had  increased  the  taxes,  dis- 
tributed patronage  amongst  its  friends,  shut  up  its  rivals  in  prison,  and 
called  upon  the  country  to  rejoice.  Each  had,  moreover,  in  its  turn  been 
violently  unseated  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  remaining  three.  Thus, 
at  one  time,  the  Red,  Blue,  and  Purple  had  been  in  league  against  the 
White  ;  after  that  the  White,  Red,  and  Purple  had  overthrown  the  Blue  ; 
next,  the  White,  Blue,  and  Purple  had  slaughtered  the  Red ;  and  now  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue  were  doing  their  best  to  annihilate  the  Purple.  The 
chief  of  this  latter  party  was  a  man  wise  in  his  generation,  an  astute 
politician  and  a  silent.  In  1851  he  had  been  nearly  three  years  in  power, 
and  was  looking  forward  with  unfeigned  regret  to  the  prospect  of  being 
soon  obliged  to  cede  his  place  to  another.  But  whilst  his  adversaries 
spent  their  time  in  braying — and  with  what  vigour  they  brayed  those 
only  can  realize  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  them — the  Purple  chief 
worked  in  quiet  for  the  interest  of  everybody  in  general,  but  more  parti- 
cularly of  himself.  I  forget  at  what  precise  time  it  was  that  stray  rumours 
of  an  impending  coup-d'etat  began  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  ;  for  in  Paris 
we  talk  of  a  coup-detat  as  men  do  in  other  countries  of  a  change  of  shirt. 
But  gradually  these  rumours  took  ground.  By  degrees  it  became  clear 
to  everybody  that,  matters  fairly  considered,  a  coup-d'e'tat  was  just  the  sort 
of  thing  one  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  only  question  was,  whether  the 
coup-d  'etat  would  be  an  executive  or  a  parliamentary  one  ?  whether  it 
would  be  the  Assembly  that  would  suppress  the  Purple  chief,  or  the  Purple 
chief  who  would  suppress  the  Assembly  ?  and  on  this  point  opinions  were 
pretty  evenly  divided.  Meanwhile,  those  well  versed*  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  noticed  that  the  police  showed  a  contempt  for  individual  freedom 
in  forcible  dissonance  with  the  principles  of  liberty ;  that  decorative 
symbols,  nobiliary  titles,  coronets,  and  plumes  were  being  revived  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  suggestive  of  equality ;  and  that  supplies  of  ammunition, 
extra  pay,  rations  of  wine,  and  new  bayonets  were  being  distributed  to 
the  troops  on  a  scale  that  looked  ominous  for  fraternity. 

One  Thursday  evening  towards  the  end  of  November — I  well  remember 
the  night,  for  it  froze  as  on  the  Neva,  and  a  fierce  north  wind  was  sweeping 
the  dust  through  the  deserted  streets  in  clouds  that  choked  and  blinded 
one — one  evening,  then,  four  out  of  the  six  members  of  the  Hexametron 
were  gathered  together  round  the  table  in  a  parlour  of  the  Cafe  Rousseau, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  two.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  two 
missing  members  were  Camille  Lange  and  Louis  Creme.  It  was  not  often 
either  of  them  were  late  ;  but  that  evening  they  had  not  dined  with  us. 
Camille  had  left  word  that  his  editor  wanted  him  for  a  sudden  press  of 
work  ;  and  Louis  had  written  a  short  note  to  say  that  he  had  gone  back 
to  Saint  Cyr  to  try  and  obtain  three  days'  leave  from  his  General,  on  the 
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ground  that  his  aunt  was  ill.  We  expected  them  both  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  and  were  trying  to  console  ourselves  for  their  absence  by 
taking  deep  pulls  from  the  society's  earthenware  jug,  and  blowing  dense 
clouds  from  our  clay  pipes.  There  was  a  blazing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth. 
The  red  curtains  were  snugly  drawn,  the  doors  closely  shut,  and  eve^thing 
had  been  arranged  by  our  careful  host,  M.  Potiron,  to  make  us  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  whilst  we  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  State.  But,  from 
some  unaccountable  reason,  we  were  not  gay  that  night.  The  conversation 
flagged.  Destouffes  and  Casearot,  the  two  students  of  law,  were  silent 
and  meditative.  Toupie,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  ever  cast 
down,  sipped  his  beer  thoughtfully,  as  if  perplexed  by  our  low  spirits. 
Myself,  I  felt  depressed  although  I  scarcely  knew  why. 

"  Hark  to  the  wind,"  said  Horace  Toupie,  trying  to  shake  off  the  oppres- 
siveness of  the  long  silence  by  rising  and  peering  out  of  the  window.  "  How 
piteously  it  howls !  One  would  swear  there  were  a  whole  kennelful  of 
black  dogs  outside." 

"Don't  talk  of  black  dogs,  Toupie,"  murmured  Maximilien  Destouffes, 
who  was  a  Breton,  and,  like  all  Bretons,  superstitious.  "  They  say  in 
Brittany  that  the  howling  of  a  black  dog  bodes  misfortune." 

Horace  Toupie,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  look  at  anything 
seriously,  set  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

"Do  you  know,  Maximilien,"  he  said,  "after  I  have  heard  one  of 
your  Breton  legends  I  fall  to  speculating  as  to  what  it  would  be  like 
if  the  dead  at  the  Morgue  were  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
steal  silently  through  the  streets,  and  come  and  pull  me  out  of  bed 
by  the  legs  ?  I  dreamed  that  one  night  last  week.  When  I  got  up 
in  the  morning  I  couldn't  brush  my  hair ;  it  stood  up  on  end  all  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Here,  Casearot,  it's  you  who  are  monopolizing  the 
beer-jug.  Oblivioso  levia  Massico  ciboria  exple.  Pass  it  round,  and  let 
us  see  if  we  can't  manage  all  the  four  of  us  to  look  a  little  less  as  if  we 
were  going  to  be  hanged.  If  Camille  and  Louis  are  not  here  soon,  I  shall 
vote  for  whist  and  minstrelsy."  And  without  waiting  any  longer,  Toupie 
struck  up  Beranger's  Roger  Bontemps,  clapping  his  hands  vigorously  on 
his  knees  by  way  of  accompaniment. 

Toupie's  voice  so  closely  resembled  a  shrill  catcall  that  we  joined  in  with 
him  in  the  hope  of  drowning  it.  This  made  him  redouble  his  efforts ;  and 
we  were  all  four  shouting  at  our  loudest,  when  we  heard  hurried  footsteps  out- 
side, and  the  next  minute  Camille  and  Louis  rushed  in  together,  both  panting. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  we  all  cried,  stopping  short :  for  the  new  comers  looked 
flushed  and  excited. 

"  We've  had  a  run  for  it,"  said  Camille,  throwing  himself  down  in  a 
chair  and  laughing.  "  Something's  in  the  wind,  my  friends  !  I'm  watched 
by  the  police." 

This  communication  had  the  effect  of  bringing  us  to  our  legs  without 
delay  :  "  Watched  by  the  police  ?  "  we  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Louis  Creme,  who  was  fanning  himself  with  his  hand- 
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kerchief.  "I  was  coming  over  the  Pont  St.  Michel  on  my  way  here — for 
I've  got  my  three  days'  leave — when  who  should  I  see  but  Camille, 
running  as  if  the  cholera  were  after  him ;  and  behind  him,  at  fifty  paces,  a 
couple  of  fellows  with  slouched  hats,  who  were  evidently  in  pursuit.  Without 
more  ado  I  darted  across  the  road  and  barred  the  way  to  these  latter. 
'  What  are  you  following  that  man  for  ?  '  I  asked.  They  stopped, 
astonished,  for  my  kepi,  my  sword,  and  the  cloak  that  concealed  my  tunic, 
made  them  think  I  was  an  officer.  '  Do  you  know  him  ?  '  inquired  one 
of  them.  'No,'  I  answered,  thinking  it  as  well  to  be  cautious.  'Then, 
Captain,  I  advise  you  not  to  meddle  with  what's  no  business  of  yours,' 
rejoined  the  other ;  and  they  tried  to  brush  past  me  to  go  on  with  their 
running.  But  I  wanted  to  give  friend  Camille  time,  so  I  caught  hold  of 
one  of  them  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  said,  '  Citizen,  we  are  living 
under  a  republic  ;  two  men  don't  run  after  a  third  without  reason ;  unless 
you  tell  me  what  you're  about  I  shall  conclude  you're  up  to  no  good,  and 
exercise  my  undoubted  prerogative  of  throwing  you  into  the  Seine.'  I 
must  mention  that  the  bridge  and  quays  were  perfectly  deserted,  so  that  I 
could  have  drowned  the  pair  of  them  without  anybody  being  the  wiser. 
This  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  them,  for  they  glanced  at  each  other  uneasily, 
and  then  exclaimed  almost  together,  '  But  who  told  you  we  were  following 
that  man  ?  We  don't  know  anything  about  him.  We're  running  home, 
that's  all.'  'Yes,  Captain,'  went  on  the  fellow  I  was  holding,  'we're 
both  servants  in  a  boarding-house  at  the  Barriere  St.  Jacques.  It  has 
been  our  day  out ;  but  we  have  got  to  be  in  by  ten  o'clock,  so  we  are 
making  the  most  of  the  half-hour  left  us.'  By  this  time  Camille  was  out 
of  sight,  having  disappeared  up  a  slum  ;  I  could  therefore  let  go  my  birds 
without  danger.  '  I  take  you  both  for  a  couple  of  cut-purses,'  I  said,  giving 
my  man  an  amicable  grip  that  made  him  gurgle  ;  '  but  I've  no  proof,  so  that 
I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  over  the  parapet.  Only, 
I'll  tell  you  what.  You  will  both  of  you  remain  standing  here  and  not 
move  until  I  am  off  the  bridge.  When  I  have  reached  the  quay  you  may 
go  on  with  your  walk ;  and  in  case  you  should  really  be  servants,  here  are 
a  couple  of  francs  to  pay  you  a  cab  home.  But  mind,  if  I  catch  you 

running  again '  *  You'll  give  us  in  charge  ? '  grinned  one  of  them.  '  No, 

not  such  a  fool,'  I  rejoined,  « for  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  cut-purses 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  police ;  but  I  shall  run  into  one  of  those  public- 
houses  yonder  and  denounce  you  as  a  pair  of  "  mouchards."  Kepublican 
workmen  don't  like  that  word,  and  it  would  only  take  me  a  few  seconds  to 
get  together  a  dozen  brave  fellows  who  would  look  upon  it  as  a  real  treat 
to  have  five  minutes'  fun  with  you.'  This  threat  had  its  due  effect  upon 
them.  They  turned  yellow  and  remained  as  motionless  as  mice  on  the 
bridge,  whilst  I  hastened  off  towards  the  quay.  Once  out  of  their  sight  I 
set  off  running  as  hard  as  I  could  in  the  direction  taken  by  Camille,  and 
caught  him  up  at  last  near  the  Pantheon.  He  swears  the  two  fellows  were 
mouchards,  which  is  very  likely ;  but  I  know  nothing  more  about  the  matter 
than  what  I  have  just  told  you." 
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We  had  listened  in  profound  silence  whilst  Louis  was  speaking.  There 
was  a  mystery  in  the  adventure  which  fascinated  us.  The  fact  that  our 
president  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  reflected  an 
amount  of  credit  upon  the  society,  of  which  we  all  felt  disposed  to 
take  our  share.  When  Louis  had  finished,  we  looked  at  each  other 
triumphantly,  as  though  to  say  that  the  day  had  come  at  last,  and  that 
something  great  and  unusual  was  going  to  be  required  of  us.  Camille 
observed  this  exchange  of  glances ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  innate  modesty, 
could  not  help  seeming  elated  by  it.  His  eyes  sparkled  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  narrative,  still  panting  and  excited. 

"  Yes  ;  Louis  did  me  a  good  service  when  he  stopped  those  two 
fellows,  for,  as  I  tell  you,  there's  something  in  the  wind.  When  I  went 
to  the  Pilori  office  this  evening  I  found  Topignon,  my  editor,  pale  and 
nervous.  He  has  been  dogged  about  persistently  during  the  last  three 
days  by  a  fellow  who  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Hue  de  Jerusalem  from  the 
crown  of  his  hat  to  the  sole  of  his  boots  inclusively.  It's  the  same  with 
Tartine,  our  chroniqueur,  who  is  growing  melancholy  and  doesn't  like  the 
look  of  it.  The  letters  of  our  Belgian  correspondent  must  have  been 
opened  at  the  post-office  for  the  last  three  weeks,  for  we  find  some  curious 
marks  on  the  envelopes  ;  and  we  learn  from  our  correspondent  by  a 
telegram  that  he  has  sent  two  letters  which  have  never  reached  us  at  all. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Clampin  and  Eiflard,  the  two  Deputies  of  the 
Montayne,  told  Topignon  to-day  that  they  too  are  being  watched ;  that 
the  number  of  police  at  all  the  stations  is  being  doubled ;  and  that  new 
battalions  of  soldiers  are  coming  into  Paris  every  day." 

"  They're  right  there,"  interrupted  Louis.  "  Some  old  Saint-Cyrians 
came  to  the  school  yesterday ;  two  of  them  are  in  the  29th  Carbineers 
and  three  in  the  115th  Foot.  They  told  us  they  had  been  dosed  with 
reviews  during  the  last  month  until  they  were  sick.  Yet  they  swear  by 
the  President,  and  talk  already  of  a  restoration  of  the  Empire  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  accomplished." 

"We  must  be  ready  now  to  act,"  broke  in  Maximilien  Destouffes, 
in  an  exulting  voice.  "  It  is  evident  that  the  tussle  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  Tyrant  must  soon  end  in  a  fight.  The  army  is  for  the  President, 
but  the  people  are  for  the  Kepublic." 

"  So  are  all  the  students,"  rejoined  Hugues  Cascarot,  who  was  from 
Marseilles,  and  spoke  in  a  quick  Provencal  accent.  "  Bayassc  !  we  can  make 
up  a  good  fighting  party.  I've  been  sounding  the  Ecole  de  Droit  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  I've  not  found  a  man  who  wasn't  with  us." 

"And  I  will  answer  for  the  School  of  Medicine,"  exclaimed  Toupie. 
"  You  should  hear  how  we  talk  in  the  dissecting-room.  I  reckon  if 
Maupas,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  could  listen  to  us,  he  would  feel  his  flesh 
creep  a  little,  and  take  care  not  to  come  within  hail  of  the  Amphitheatre." 

"I  don't  believe  I  can  rely  upon  a  single  one  of  our  fellows," 
murmured  Louis,  rather  piteously.  "  We're  all  Counts  and  Viscounts  in 
that  shop.  I  don't  think  there  are  a  dozen  true  republicans  among  us." 
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"  Never  mind.  You  alone  are  worth  twelve  dozen,"  answered  Toupie  ; 
"  though,  if  I'd  been  you,  I  should  have  pitched  those  two  mouchards  into 
the  water,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  But  it's  always  the  way  with  you 
strong  fellows,"  continued  the  student  of  medicine  ruefully.  "  When 
Providence  throws  a  mouchard  across  your  path,  you  give  him  forty  sous 
as  a  token  of  your  esteem." 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It  remains  to  be  proved  that  they 
icere  mouchards,"  he  said,  pouring  all  that  remained  of  the  beer  into  his 
glass,  and  tossing  off  the  contents  at  a  draught.  "  Perhaps,  after  all, 
they  were  only  cut-throats  ;  which  is  a  presumption  in  their  favour." 

"If  it  had  been  so,  you  wouldn't  have  seen  me  run,"  answered 
Camille,  quickly.  "I  know  they  were  spies.  When  Topignon  told  me 
he  had  been  watched,  I  remembered  that  one  of  the  men  Louis  stopped 
had  been  playing  shadow  to  me  for  the  past  week.  On  coming  out  of  the 
office  I  saw  him  waiting  for  me  on  the  pavement  opposite,  with  another  I 
had  not  seen  before.  If  I  ran,  it  was  to  give  them  the  slip,  so  that  they 
should  not  see  where  I  went.  I  shouldn't  have  ventured  to  come  here  if 
they  had  followed  me  close." 

"  And  now  to  business,"  said  Maxiinilien,  whose  relish  for  grim  talk 
was  irrepressible. 

"Yes,"  assented  Camille,  "to  business.  I  have  a  six-chamber 
revolver,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  a  good  supply  of  cartridges.  Have 
all  you  fellows  got  arms  ?  " 

We  all  replied  affirmatively.  Toupie,  besides  a  revolver,  possessed  an 
old  flintlock  of  his  grandfather's. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Camille.  "Then  to-morrow  and  the  next  day 
must  be  spent  in  telling  everybody  we  can  trust  to  be  prepared.  Louis, 
as  you  are  on  three  days'  leave,  you  can  join  in  the  work, — only  you 
mustn't  go  about  in  uniform.  I  have  a  list  of  1,500  workmen  who  took 
part  in  all  the  risings  of  1848,  and  who  are  known  to  be  disaffected. 
Toupie,  Destouffes,  and  Cascarot  have  each  got  a  list,  too,  of  workmen 
and  students.  Every  one  of  them  must  be  seen.  Turn  by  turn,  two  of 
us  must  sit  up  .during  the  night,  and  remain  with  our  windows  open,  so 
as  to  be  on  the  alert  should  anything  be  attempted  in  the  dark.  We 
must  also  have  a  password  and  a  counterpass,  to  serve  all  the  fighters  as 
a  rallying  cry.  What  shall  these  words  be  ?  " 

"  HEXA  and  METKON,  of  course,"  exclaimed  Destouffes,  Cascarot, 
Louis  and  I  together. 

"  I  venture  to  observe,"  said  Toupie,  "  that,  if  we  select  these  two 
words,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  all  the  workmen  a  lesson  in  Greek,  to 
teach  them  how  to  pronounce.  For  this  reason  I  protest." 

"Can't  you  be  serious  a  single  hour,  Toupie?"  retorted  Camille, 
biting  his  lips.  "  Don't  you  know  that  at  any  moment  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  raise  a  barricade,  and  that  before  three  days  are  over  you  and  I 
and  the  lot  of  us  may  be  sleeping  side  by  side  on  the  slabs  of  the 
Morgue  ? ' ' 
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'•'  That's  what  I  should  define  as  giving  a  man  a  pleasant  foretaste," 
replied  Toupie,  demurely.  "It's  like  Henri,  whom  I  always  find  drawing 
pictures  of  man  with  their  heads  broken  when  I  go  into  his  studio." 

Henri  was  myself. 

"  By  the  way,  Henri,"  said  Camille,  reminded  by  Toupie' s  remark  of 
a  painting  I  had  been  working  at  for  some  weeks,  "  have  you  finished  your 
picture  of  us  six  together  yet  ?  " 

"  I  finished  it  this  morning.  You  saw  the  sketch  ?  We  are  all  six 
on  a  barricade,  you  standing  in  the  midst  of  us  with  a  revolver  in  one 
hand  and  a  red  flag  in  the  other." 

"Thanks,"  answered  Camille,  reddening;  and  with  this  he  drew  from 
under  his  cloak  a  parcel  made  of  silver  paper,  which  he  gravely  opened. 
"  Here  is  that  flag,"  he  said  ;  and  with  a  jerk  unfolded  a  splendid  blood- 
red  banner  in  silk,  with  the  words  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity," 
inscribed  on  one  side  ;  and  the  single  word  "  HEXAMETRON  "  wrought  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  other. 

We  all  stood  up  together,  glowing  with  emotion  ;•  even  Toupie  was 
moved.  And  as  in  France,  among  republicans  of  twenty,  no  emotion  can 
exist  without  embraces,  we  threw  ourselves  sobbing  into  each  other's 
arms,  vowing  by  the  bright  ruby  flag  that,  if  we  were  not  shortly  installed 
at  the  Tuileries  with  a  new  Democratic  Government  pledged  to  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  no  taxes,  it  would  be  no  fault  of  ours. 


III. 

The  remaining  arrangements  were  soon  made.  It  was  agreed  that 
"  Hexa  "  and  "  Metron"  should  be  the  pass  and  counterpass,  that  the  next 
few  days  should  be  devoted  altogether  to  propagandism,  that  the  night- 
watching  should  begin  that  very  evening  in  my  studio,  and  that  Camille 
and  I  should  be  the  watchers.  It  was  also  decided  that  Camille  should 
lodge  with  me  for  the  present,  so  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
mouchards,  who  were  presumably  following  him,  because  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Pilori ;  that  interesting  organ  being  unquestionably  doomed 
to  perish  amongst  the  first  in  the  event  of  a  coup-d'etat.  It  was  past 
eleven  by  the  time  we  had  done  planning.  We  were  all  flushed,  but  none 
of  us  tired,  and  we  were  about  to  ring  for  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  to  toast 
success  to  our  arms,  when  on  a  sudden  there  was  a  hurried  nervous  knock 
at  the  door,  and  before  we  had  had  time  to  answer,  or  even  to  look  round, 
M.  Potiron,  the  host  of  the  cafe,  tumbled  into  the  room,  looking  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  and  with  his  teeth  chattering. 

M.  Potiron,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace, 
and  a  firm  friend  of  existing  institutions.  The  mission  of  a  citizen,  as 
he  understood  it,  was  to  sail  with  the  current,  not  to  go  against  it. 
Therefore,  when  the  breeze  was  Orleanist,  M.  Potiron  hoisted  the  blue  flag 
and  manned  his  bark  to  the  tune  of  "  Vive  le  Hoi !  "  When  the  wind  shifted 
and  blew  freedomwards,  he  sent  a  red  pennon  up  to  his  mizen-mast,  and 
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cried  louder  than  anybody,  "Vive  la  Republique  !"  He  was  an  honest 
publican,  equitable  in  his  measures,  and  was  wedded  to  a  pretty  wife, 
whose  winsome  presence  behind  the  counter  did  no  harm  to  the  trade  of 
the  "  Cafe  Rousseau."  We  had  selected  M.  Potiron's  establishment  for  our 
bi-weekly  meetings,  because  it  was  comfortable  and  retired,  because  the 
beer  was  good,  because  the  coffee  was  drinkable,  and  because  we  could 
have  a  private  room — four  conditions  not  always  to  be  found  in  other 
cafes.  We  supposed  that  M.  Potiron  had  an  idea  that  we  must  be  a  club 
of  some  kind,  but  we  had  never  honoured  him  with  our  full  confidence  : 
for  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
French  publicans,  that  many  of  them — even  such  honest  men  as 
M.  Potiron — are  not  always  above  the  seductions  held  out  by  the  Rue 
de  Jerusalem  ;  but  will  make  an  agreement  with  the  authorities  of  that 
locality  to  report  the  sayings  of  their  customers  in  consideration  of  a 
yearly  wage.  To  do  M.  Potiron  justice,  we  did  not  class  him  in  this 
category ;  but  we  had  made  it  a  rule  to  be  cautious,  and  we  had  not  been 
sorry  to  notice  that  our  private  room  was  so  large,  and  the  door  of  it  so 
thick,  that  anybody  listening  outside  to  try  and  catch  what  we  said  would 
have  spent  his  time  unprofitably. 

The  sudden  irruption  of  M.  Potiron  took  us  aback. 
"  Oh,  gentlemen  !  for  mercy's  sake  tell  me  the  truth !  "  he  began  in  a 
voice  of  consternation.    "  You're  not  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Republic, 
are  you?" 

"  It's  not  very  likely,"  answered  Camille,  dryly.  "  Who  put  such  an 
idea  into  your  head  ?  " 

M.  Potiron  seemed  so  embarrassed  for  a  reply,  that  there  is  no  knowing 
what  he  would  have  said,  had  not  his  wife  appeared  opportunely  to  extri- 
cate him  from  his  difficulty.  She  looked  almost  as  much  flurried  as  her 
husband  ;  but  quietly  so,  as  beseemed  a  pretty  woman.  The  Hexametron 
en  masse  rose  gallantly  to  receive  her. 

"  Oh,  gentlemen !  "  she  said — beginning  in  the  same  way  as  her  lord, 
but  more  discreetly,  and  taking  the  precaution  of  closing  the  door  behind 
her — "  Oh,  gentlemen  !  is  all  this  true?  " 

"  What  true,  Madame?"  asked  Louis  Creme;  who,  in  women's 
presence,  felt  as  much  at  home  as  on  his  saddle.  "  Have  they  been  telling 
you  that  we  are  a  gang  of  brigands  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  Monsieur,"  answered  Madame  Potiron,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  handsome  face  of  the  young  cadet,  and  then  blushing  a  little. 

"  But "   Here  she  hesitated  a  moment,  laid  a  finger  mysteriously  on 

her  lips,  and  lowered  her  voice.     "  But  the  police  have  been  here." 

"  Bless  those  police!"  muttered  Toupie;  "I'm  beginning  to  think 
we've  had  too  much  of  them  to-night." 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  an  inspector  from  the  Prefecture,"  assented 
M.  Potiron  plaintively.  "  He  came  in  this  evening  as  I've  seen  him 
do  before,  but  this  time  he  turned  his  two  eyes  upon  me  like  the  glasses 
of  a  dark  lantern,  and  said  in  a  tone  that  made  me  run  cold  :  '  You  don't 
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harbour  secret  societies  here,  do  you,  M.  Potiron  ? '  «  Not  I,'  was  my 
answer;  '  but  why  ?  '  '  Oh,  nothing,'  he  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  uncom- 
fortable as  the  first  time.  '  Only  they  told  me  you  did  :  so  I  thought  I'd 
just  step  in  out  of  friendship  and  show  you  a  curious  article  in  the 
Criminal  Code,  which  I  came  across  this  morning.  It  says,  that  any 
person  or  persons  harbouring  conspirators  are  liable  to  be  treated  as 
accomplices,  and  may  be  condemned  to  the  full  penalties  incurred  by  the 
people  they  harbour — transportation  for  instance,  or  penal  servitude  for 
life.'  "  M.  Potiron  choked  slightly  as  he  pronounced  this  last  sentence, 
and  was  going  to  proceed  with  further  gloomy  developments,  when  his 
wife  cut  him  short  by  telling  him  to  go  and  attend  to  his  business  in 
the  cafe. 

"Let  me  talk  to  these  gentlemen,"  she  said,  evidently  reassured  by  a 
closer  look  at  us  that  we  were  not  so  black  as  we  were  painted ;  and  as 
M.  Potiron  delayed  somewhat  to  obey,  she  gave  a  small  stamp  of 
impatience. 

Louis  Creme,  who  was  nearest  the  door,  ushered  out  M.  Potiron  with 
much  civility,  and  then  returned  with  no  less  civility  to  talk  to  his  wife. 
Camille,  whose  boldness  always  forsook  him  in  the  face  of  the  adverse  sex, 
remained  silent. 

"Why,  Madame,"  softly  murmured  Louis,  "how  could  you  think 
that  we  wished  to  overthrow  the  Republic  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
republicans  to  the  core,  and  would  give  women  as  well  as  men  a  vote." 

"It's  a  fact,"  observed  Toupie,  tenderly;  "so  that  had  we  the 
management  of  affairs,  Madame  would  have  three  votes  to  dispose  of :  her 
own,  her  husband's,  and  mine,  if  she  deigned  to  accept  it." 

"  Then  it's  not  true  that  you're  conspiring  to  bring  back  the  Bourbons 
and  the  white  flag  ?  "  asked  Madame  Potiron,  timidly. 

Maximilien  Destouffes  cracked  his  fingers  and  gave  a  gaunt  chuckle. 
Camille  smiled.  The  rest  of  us  laughed. 

"  Mon  Dieu!  gentlemen,"  said  Madame  Potiron,  reddening  again,  but 
gathering  courage — "  you  understand,  I  hope,  that  it's  not  I  who  would 
find  anything  to  say  if  you  brought  back  the  white  flag.  I  think,  indeed, 
any  government  would  be  preferable  to  a  republic,  where  men  call  one  rudely 
'  citoyennej  and  don't  think  themselves  obliged  to  take  their  hats  off.  To 
tell  you  my  mind,  I'm  tired  of  the  equality  which  makes  drunken,  swearing 
workmen  in  blouses  call  themselves  the  equals  of  you  gentlemen,  who  are 
always  so  nice  and  amiable ;  and  I  don't  think  much  of  the  fraternity  that 
makes  people  go  out  and  shoot  each  other  every  six  months  in  the  streets, 
as  they  did  when  they  killed  poor  Monseigneur  Affre,  our  archbishop.  I'm 
told,  too,  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  is  very  handsome  and  generous ;  so 
that  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  him  come  back.  But  you  know  what 
it  is.  We  women  can't  have  our  way ;  and  that  horrible  inspector  says  that 
the  Prince  President  wants  to  give  France  liberty  and  riches  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  make  everybody  prosperous  and  contented,  only  that  you 
gentlemen,  and  a  good  many  others  like  you,  won't  let  him.  He  says  that 
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}'ou  want  to  get  up  some  more  of  those  terrible  street-fights,  and  to 
massacre  everybody,  and  to  make  us  poor  women  cry  as  we  did  in  1848, 
when  at  every  corner  we  met  men  carrying  the  dead  bodies  of  mere  boys 
and  children  who  had  been  shot  down  on  the  barricades.  .  .  .  Once 
again,  gentlemen,  all  this  isn't  true,  is  it  ?  " 

This  little  speech  cast  a  decided  chill  into  our  small  circle.  Louis 
looked  down  and  played  uneasily  with  his  kepi.  Toupie  appeared  to  have 
taken  sudden  interest  in  the  movements  of  an  erratic  spider.  Maximilien, 
Cascarot,  and  I  looked  sheepish — there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  A  moment's 
pause  followed,  and  was  broken  by  Camille,  who  came  forward  pale  but 
determined,  and  said  : — 

"  Madame,  the  spy  who  spoke  to  you   to-night  was  one   of  mam' 
who  are  prowling  about  at  this  minute  to  scatter  falsehoods  as  the  Devil 
did  the  tares.     The  only  true  thing  he  told  you  was  that  we  are  preparing 
for  street-fights  ;  but  these  fights  will  not  be  of  our  seeking ;  and  if  women 
cry  and  children  are  earned  dead  through  the  streets,  the  blame  must  rest 
elsewhere  than  with  us.     There  is  mischief  brewing,  and  the*  mouchards 
you  see  hovering  about  now  are  like  those  ill-omened  birds  who  flutter 
over  the  sea  just  before  a  hurricane.     No  doubt  your  inspector  will  come 
again,  for  he  must  be  going  the  rounds  of  the  cafes,  to  prevail  upon  good- 
natured  people  like  you,  Madame,  to  denounce  those  villains  who  are 
preventing   the   Prince  President   from   rendering   us   happy,   rich,    and 
prosperous.     It  seems  there  are  plenty  of  these  villains  about ;  and  one 
of  these  mornings  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  a  few 
shiploads  of  them  liave  been  sent  to  a  pleasant  coast  in  South  America, 
where  they  die,  as  they  deserve,  of  yellow  fever.     When,  therefore,  you 
see  the  inspector  again,  pray  tell  him  what  I  have  just  said ;  and  add  that 
there  are  six  of  us  here  who  are  indeed  wrongheaded  enough  to  be  mis- 
trustful of  schemes  for  universal   happiness  which 'have  such  men  as 
himself  for   their   apostles.     Advise  him  too  that  if  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  is  the  only  thing  he  quakes  for,  he  may  go  home  to  his  bed  and 
sleep  in  peace.    In  a  few  days  hence,  when  the  Republic  is  really  in  danger, 
we  will  send  for  him  if  he  likes,  and  he  shall  fight  side  by  side  with  us  on 
one  of  those  barricades,  which — I  regret  it  for  your  sake,  Madame — will 
not  be  erected  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord." 

Upon  this  Camille  caught  up  his  cloak,  bowed  hurriedly  to  the 
bewildered  Madame  Potiron,  and  went  out,  followed  by  Toupie,  Maxi- 
milien, and  Cascarot.  Louis  lingered  a  little  behind,  and  taking 
Madame  Potiron's  hand  to  shake  it,  held  it  longer  in  his  than  perhaps 
the  matter  required.  "  Why  is  it,  Madame,"  he  said  gently,  "  that  you 
should  so  dislike  republics  ?  Is  it  not  a  noble  thing  to  see  a  country 
where  all  men  are  equal  and  all  men  free  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  she  sighed,  "  if  all  republicans  were  like  you;  but  they 're 

not.      Oh,  Monsieur  1'officier,"  she  continued,  half-serious,  half-smiling, 

"  young    men,  brave,   handsome,   and   courtly,   should  be  marquises  or 

earls.     They  should  have  all  that  is  rich  and  splendid :  marble  palaces, 
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liveried  servants,  fine  horses,  gold,  silk,  jewels,  great  names,  and  beautiful 
women.  Do  you  know,  when  I  hear  bright,  well-born  young  men  praise 
the  people,  and  call  the  low  riff-raff  of  the  street  their  brothers,  I  feel 
inclined  to  say  what  I  do  when  I  find  young  girls  wishing  for  husbands." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Well,  just  this :  You  don't  know  what  they  are." 

IV. 

That  night  Camille  and  I  sat  watching  by  the  open  window  of  my  studio 
while  Paris  slept.  But  we  heard  nothing  save  the  periodical  tramp  of  the 
sergmts-de-ville  on  their  beat,  and  the  occasional  hurried  footsteps  of 
belated  citizens.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  solitary  soldier  about,  nor 
could  we  hear  to  right  or  left  the  call  of  a  single  bugle,  or  the  sound 
of  a  single  police -whistle.  It  was  evident  that  the  perpetration  of  the 
President's  scheme  for  making  everybody  rich  and  happy  at  a  stroke  was 
adjourned  for  that  night  at  least,  and  that  we  should  consequently  have 
time  to  lay  our  plans  so  as  not  to  be  caught  unawares". 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  all  six  meet  at  eight  in  the 
morning  to  hold  a  manner  of  cabinet  council  previous  to  commencing 
operations.  Punctually  to  the  time  we  were  gathered  together,  not  a  man 
being  absent ;  and  upon  comparing  notes  it  was  found  that  even  those  of  the 
Hexametrists  who  had  not  watched  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  fact 
is,  our  society  had  been  hitherto  child's  sport,  and  we  were  beginning  to 
feel  now  that  it  was  a  serious  business,  on  which  we  were  staking  not  merely 
our  liberty,  but  perhaps  our  lives,  or  at  least  our  whole  life's  career. 

We  accordingly  met,  looking  serious  and  quiet,  though  sanguine  and 
resolute.  But  the  same  idea  had  occurred  to  us  all  during  the  night,  that 
on  the  eve  of  embarking  ourselves  on  such  a  desperate  venture,  we  should 
perhaps  do  well  to  consult  with  one  or  two  Members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  so  that  there  might  be  homogeneousness  of  action  on  the  day 
of  resistance.  Camille  had  long  held  out  against  any  scheme  of  this  sort, 
wishing  to  share  his  glory  with  none ;  but  I  talked  the  matter  over  with 
him,  and  proved  that  if  all  our  revolutions  in  France  had  as  yet  resulted 
in  nothing,  it  was  because  there  had  been  no  uniformity  of  aim  amongst 
the  insurgents  and  no  concord  between  them.  "  We  shall  be  weak  and 
isolated,"  I  said,  "if  we  have  no  supporters  in  the  Assembly.  The 
Montagne  party  will  not  know  whether  we  are  for  them  or  against  them." 
Camille  gave  in  to  these  reasons  at  last,  and  agreed  that  we  should  go  and 
consult  with  the  Deputies  Clampin  and  Riflard,  two  great  pillars  of  light 
whose  glory  was  filling  the  land.  But  here  Louis  stepped  in : 

"  Why  not  go  at  once  to  your  own  father,  Camille,  whom  I  take  to  be 
more  glorious  than  either  Clampin  or  Riflard  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Maxhnilien,  "  after  all,  the  Deputy Lange  has  most  right 
to  know  what  we  are  about.  If  the  Assembly  were  attacked,  he  would  be 
the  first  whom  we  should  go  and  protect." 

"  For  that  matter,"  remarked  Toupie,  "  I  think  Camille's  father  can, 
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better  than  anybody,  take  care  of  himself ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the 
gendarme  sent  to  arrest  him.  Nevertheless,  I'd  be  shot  sooner  than  see 
a  finger  laid  upon  him." 

"  Thanks,"  answered  Camille  gratefully;  and  yet  he  hesitated, 
having  apparently  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  face  the  Olympian  satire 
with  which  Mr.  Demosthenes  was  wont  to  receive  all  schemes  that  were 
not  of  his  own  making.  "  I'd  really  much  rather  wait  before  telling  my 
father,"  he  protested,  nervously.  "  I  think  he  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  think  well  of  us  after — after " 

"  After  we  had  all  been  shot,"  suggested  Toupie. 

"  No,  but  after  we  had  done  something  to  distinguish  ourselves,"  added 
Camille. 

As  most  of  us  were  unaware  of  the  amiable  characteristics  of  M. 
Demosthenes  Lange's  domestic  nature,  having  never  been  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  that  hero,  we  set  us  to  work  all  five  together 
to  demolish  Camille 's  scruples ;  and  succeeded  so  far,  that  after  an 
hour's  close  reasoning,  our  chief  agreed  that  three  out  of  the  six  should  go 
and  sound  the  great  Deputy,  whilst  the  remaining  three  should  start  off 
without  delay  to  scatter  the  good  seed  among  the  masses.  The  lots  fell  upon 
Toupie  and  me  to  accompany  Camille ;  and,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  latter 
time  to  change  his  mind,  I  proposed  we  should  go  off  at  once.  Much  as 
such  a  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  republicanism,  Camille, 
as  I  observed,  began  a  most  careful  toilette  out  of  all  the  available  materials 
of  my  wardrobe.  Toupie,  whose  large  felt  hat  was  four  times  as  big  as 
his  own  head,  and  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  animated  toadstool, 
cast  a  rueful  look  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  then  possessed  himself  of  a 
silk  hat  of  mine  which  he  thought  would  suit  him  better.  The  only 
one  of  us  who  was  dressed  as  if  a  king  were  still  on  the  throne  was  Louis 
Creme,  who  seemed  as  neat  as  if  he  came  out  of  a  band-box.  "  I  think 
you  had  better  come  with  us,  Louis,"  said  Camille,  surveying  him 
approvingly  ;  "  you  will  produce  a  good  impression." 

"  Yes,  it  won't  do  to  look  as  if  we  came  to  borrow  fifty  francs," 
observed  Toupie.  "  That  always  lends  a  coolness  to  the  interview." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Louis,  "I'll  come.     Are  you  all  ready  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  nodded  Camille.  "  Good-by,  Destouffes  and  Cascarot ;  do 
your  best.  As  soon  as  we  have  seen  my  father,  we  shall  go  about  prose- 
lytizing too.  Mind  we  all  meet  as  usual  at  dinner  at  Mother  Kiquie's  at 
five.  But  we  mustn't  go  near  Potiron's  again.  For  the  future  we  discuss 
in  Henri's  studio." 

So  saying,  Camille  led  the  way,  and  we  went  downstairs  in  a  body, 
throwing  a  good-morning,  in  passing,  to  Maitre  Antoine,  our  concierge — a 
sturdy  republican,  if  ever  there  was  one — and  to  his  pretty  daughter, 
Miette,  who  stood  upon  the  doorstep  dipping  her  red  lips  into  a  big  bowl 
of  milk,  not  unlikely  the  milk  of  a  lodger. 

When  we  had  walked  a  few  steps,  Camille  turned  round  and  said, 
laughingly,  "  Look  there  !  "  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  house  where 
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his  own  lodgings  were,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  where  we  were  stand- 
ing. An  individual,  evidently  doing  duty  as  sentinel,  was  walking  quietly 
up  and  down. 

"  That's  my  shadow  of  the  past  week  and  my  pursuer  of  last  night," 
he  said,  concealing  himself  behind  us,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  func- 
tionary. 

"  So  it  is,  I  recognize  him,"  exclaimed  Louis ;  "  it's  the  fellow  I  held 
yesterday  by  the  neck.  What  a  pity  I  didn't  pitch  him  into  the  river*" 

"  Regrets  are  vain,"  remarked  Toupie,  sententiously.  "  All  we  can  do 
is  to  pray  for  strength  to  act  better  another  time." 

V. 

There  is  an  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  which  precedes'political  storms 
as  oppressive  as  that  which  betokens  the  convulsions  of  nature.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  general  uneasiness,  a  timidity  in  the  looks  of  men,  a  still  greater 
timidity  in  their  words,  and  an  almost  total  paralysis  in  their  powers  of 
action.  When  there  is  a  revolution  or  a  coitp-d'etat  -impending,  men  are 
restless.  They  have  no  heart  for  work;  they  scan  each  other's  faces 
inquiringly,  move  about  in  a  purposeless  way  without  knowing  why,  and 
pass  their  time  consulting  that  political  barometer,  the  newspaper.  On 
the  morning  when  Louis,  Toupie,  and  I  went,  in  company  with  Camille, 
to  call  upon  the  Deputy  Lange,  Paris  was  visibly  excited  by  one  of  those 
absurd  rumours  which  figured  every  morning  in  the  papers,  but  which 
always  found  believers,  no  matter  how  ludicrous  or  how  impossible  they 
might  be.  I  forget  what  the  rumour  was  on  this  particular  occasion,  but 
men  were  whispering  it  to  each  other,  with  an  expression  of  blank  alarm 
on  their  faces.  Others,  less  apt  to  be  caught  by  false  news,  were  con- 
versing no  less  anxiously  as  to  what  they  termed  the  dead  calm  of  the 
moment.  The  Moniteur  said  nothing ;  the  Ministers  were  silent.  Such 
papers  as  the  Pilori,  which  peaceful  bourgeois  passed  to  each  other  with 
looks  of  consternation,  were  allowed  to  talk  unmolested — a  sure  sign, 
according  to  connoisseurs,  that  something  gloomy  and  terrible  was  pre- 
paring. As  we  walked  we  heard  the  names  of  the  Prince  President  and 
M.  Thiers,  Lamartine  and  General  Cavaignac,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
M.  de  Morny,  the  Count  de  Chambord  and  Berryer,  bandied  about  in  a 
confused  jumble,  without  any  rhyme  or  sense  whatever.  Here  it  was 
said  that  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  going  to  seize  the  President 
and  shut  him  up  at  Vincennes ;  further  on,  that  the  Count  de  Chambord 
was  about  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Kehl  with  an  army  of  Prussians  and 
Austrians.  A  wilful  grocer  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  who  was  going  to  bombard  Cherbourg  with  an  English 
fleet ;  whilst  a  butcher  maintained  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
public  executioner,  from  whom  he  had  heard  that  two  new  guillotines  had 
been  ordered  by  the  President,  one  for  the  Place  du  Trone  and  the  other 
for  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

M.  Demosthenes  Lange  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin, — 
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which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  one  of  the  first  streets  in  Paris.  I  confess 
it  had  surprised  us  somewhat  that  so  democratic  a  personage  as  the 
Deputy  Lange  should  have  chosen  such  a  sumptuous  street  in  which 
to  set  up  his  abode.  But  we  were  much  more  surprised  on  finding 
that  the  house  he  had  selected  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the 
thoroughfare.  A  servant  in  livery  was  planted  at  the  door,  looking 
all  the  image  of  those  menials  who  wait  upon  the  rich  in  countries 
governed  by  tyrants.  He  eyed  us  superciliously,  and  scarcely  deigned  to 
make  way  for  us.  "  Shall  I  find  the  Deputy  Lange?  "  asked  Camille 
civilly.  "  M.  Lange?  Up  the  staircase,  first  floor,  door  on  the  right. 
Ring  the  bell,  and  his  valet  will  answer  you,"  rejoined  he  of  the  livery, 
stiffly ;  and  he  turned  on  his  heel,  Toupie  the  while  making  him  a  low  bow, 
which  was  evidently  accepted  as  genuine.  We  crossed  a  marble  vestibule 
and  walked  up  a  staircase,  thickly  carpeted  and  adorned  with  gilt  balusters. 
Louis  was  growing  astonished  and  Toupie  grave.  On  the  landing  was  a 
deep  bay  window,  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  richly  enshrouded  in 
costly  winter  flowers.  The  door  to  the  right  was  of  polished  oak,  and  a  fine 
leopard- skin  fur  was  set  in  front  of  it  in  guise  of  mat.  On  a  small  brass 
plate,  that  glittered  like  gold,  were  the  words,  "Demosthene  Lange,  Depute." 

Camille,  who  had  remained  impassive,  though  a  little  flushed,  rang  the 
bell,  which  gave  a  discreet  aristocratic  tinkle.  Almost  immediately  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  superb  valet,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  gold  scarf- 
pin  and  an  imposing  shirt- collar,  stood  before  us  motionless  and  expectant, 

"  M.  Lange  ?  "  said  Camille. 

"  Does  not  receive  so  early,"  was  the  cold  but  polite  answer. 

"  I  am  his  son." 

"  Oh  !  pardon,  Monsieur;  be  good  enough  to  walk  in.  I  have  only 
recently  entered  M.  le  Depute's  service.  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  you." 

By  this  time  we  were  prepared  for  a  good  deal,  and  had  become  dumb 
as  fish ;  but  yet  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  sight  of  M.  Demosthenes' 
apartments,  which  fairly  stupefied  us  by  their  splendour.  As  we  subse- 
quently discovered,  M.  Lange  had,  during  the  worst  days  of  1848,  profited 
by  the  panic,  which  had  driven  all  rich  people  from  Paris,  to  take  on  an 
eleven  years'  lease,  for  3,000  francs  per  annum,  a  suite  of  apartments 
which,  at  ordinary  times,  he  could  not  have  had  for  20,000.  There 
were  plenty  of  such  bargains  to  be  picked  up  by  those  who  were  specu- 
lative enough  to  venture  upon  them.  Three-fourths  of  the  wealthy  houses 
in  the  capital  were  shut  up.  The  rooms  held  by  M.  Lange  had  been 
tenanted  by  a  Moldavian  Prince,  who  had  taken  the  train  for  Yassy  at 
the  first  sound  of  firing.  His  magnificent  furniture,  which  had  cost  him 
150,000  francs,  was  bought  by  Lange  for  10,000  francs  down,  a  good  sum 
of  money  for  that  agitated  period.  If  only  half  had  been  offered,  it  is  very 
likely  the  Prince  would  have  accepted,  for  the  general  opinion  of  everybody 
was,  that  the  end  of  time  itself  had  come,  and  that,  at  the  rate  of  an  insur- 
rection a  week,  there  would  soon  be  neither  houses  nor  men  left  standing. 
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The  valet  ushered  us  into  an  antechamber  that  reminded  one  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  then  vanished  into  an  inner  room,  where  ensued  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue : 

"  M.  Camille  Lange,  sir." 

"  My  son  ?     What  the  devil  can  he  want  ?  " 

"  There  are  three  gentlemen  with  him,  sir." 

"  Well  dressed  ?  "  (This  was  said  in  a  roar  that  sounded  like  the 
bursting  of  a  water- dyke.) 

"  Not  very,  sir." 

"Humph!  I'm  going  to  breakfast.  Show  them  in.  I'll  talk  to 
them  whilst  I'm  eating." 

Camille,  who  heard  all  this,  coloured,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door,  so  as  not  to  meet  our  glances ;  he  appeared  ready  to  cry  from  morti- 
fication. In  a  minute  the  valet  returned,  and  showed  us  into  M.  Demo- 
sthenes Lange's  breakfast-room. 

"  It  was  a  masterwork  this  breakfast-room.  The  ceiling  was  dome- 
shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a  magnificent  painting,  signed  by  one  of  the 
best  artists  of  the  day.  The  walls  were  tapestried  with  maroon  velvet- 
like  paper,  bordered  by  cornices  richly  sculptured  into  fancy  designs  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  gilt.  Admirable  landscape  paintings  adorned  the 
walls,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them  were  delicate  marble  statuettes  set 
on  pedestals,  backed  and  covered  with  crimson  velvet.  The  chairs  and 
sofas  were  all  of  red  ribbed  silk,  and  the  carpet  was  so  thick  that  one's 
feet  sunk  into  it  as  in  long  grass.  A  hundred  little  knicknacks  adorning 
the  chiffonniere  and  mantelpiece  testified  that  the  Moldavian  prince,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  dislike  for  gunpowder,  was  a  true  friend  of  art. 
M.  Demosthenes  was  seated  at  a  table  spread  with  snowy  linen,  and  covered 
with  a  pate-de-foie-gras,  a  mayonnaise  of  lobster,  a  dish  of  cotelettes  a  la 
Soubise,  and  a  bottle  of  Pomard.  He  was  dressed  in  a  cashmere  dressing- 
gown,  lined  with  blue  silk ;  his  shirt  open  at  the  collar  showed  a  throat  as 
vigorous  as  that  of  a  bull.  He  was  not  yet  shaved.  His  legs  were  cased 
in  flannel  trousers,  and  his  feet  were  loosely  shod  in  sable  fur  slippers. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  asked,  holding  out  one  finger  to  his  son,  but 
taking  no  notice  of  the  rest  of  us.  "  What  do  you  want  ?  I  tell  you  at 
once  I've  got  no  money." 

<£  I  don't  want  money,"  replied  Camille,  quietly.     "I — that  is,  we — 
have  come  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  that  the  Eepublic  is  in  danger?" 
"  Republic  in  danger !  "  blurted  out  the  Deputy  with  his  mouth  full. 
"  Who  put  such  tomfoolery  as  that  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  Citizen  Deputy,"  said  Louis  Creme,  throwing  a  tinge  of  irony  into 
his  voice,  "  there  is  a  rumour  in  Paris  that  the  President  intends  seizing 
some  of  the  foremost  Deputies  and  locking  them  up.  In  prevision  of  such 
an  event  we  are  here  to  say  that  we,  your  very  obedient  servants,  are 
going  to  fight  for  you." 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  bellowed  M.  Lange,  taking  up  a  cutlet  with 
his  fingers  and  gnawing  it  fiercely. 
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"  Before  the  Republic  I  used  to  be  Count  de  Creme,"  answered  Louis, 
smiling  ;  "at  present  I  am  Louis  Creme,  simply." 

"Ugh!"  grunted  the  Deputy.  "I've  small  opinion  of  counts.  I 
don't  believe  any  good  ever  came  of  them.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  was 
a  blacksmith  and  wielded  the  sledge-hammer.  I'll  lay  odds  there  are  not 
three  picked  men  who  could  stand  up  against  me  in  the  whole  Faubourg 
St.  Germain." 

"  It's  a  pity  merit  isn't  measured  by  strength  of  biceps,  or  else,  Citizen 
Deputy,  you  would  certainly  be  elected  President,"  observed  Toupie,  who 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  have  withstood  a  joke. 

The  Deputy  seemed  to  accept  this  as  a  compliment. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  growled. 

,"  My  name  is  Horace  Toupie,  and  I  am  studying  to  be  a  doctor.  But 
if  I  had  had  the  shaping  of  my  destiny,  I  should  have  much  preferred 
being  a  blacksmith,  and  owning  apartments  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin." 

This  time  the  epigram  went  a  little  deeper.  The  ex-blacksmith  gave 
a  kind  of  grunt  and  harpooned  another  cutlet.  "A  pretty  blacksmith 
you'd  have  made,"  he  said,  and  then  turned  to  me.  "  What  are  you  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  A  sucking  doctor  too  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  laughing ;  "  a  painter." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  Deputy,  licking  some  sauce  off  his  fingers, 
"I  can't  make  out  what  you  want  with  me.  You're  as  thin,  the  four 
of  you,  as  lucifer-matches.  Here,  Baptiste,"  (this  was  to  his  servant,) 
"bring  in  four  glasses  and  a  bottle  of  cognac.  You'll  take  a  drink,  the 
lot  of  you,  and  then  go  about  your  business.  Sit  down.  Chairs  are 
meant  to  be  sat  upon ;  there  are  enough  of  them  and  to  spare." 

Baptiste  came  in  bearing  four  tumblers  and  a  bottle  of  cognac  on  a 
silver  tray.  M.  Lange  filled  each  of  the  tumblers  to  the  brim,  knocked 
his  glass  against  ours,  and  said  laconically,  "  There  you  are,  drink." 

Louis,  whose  St.  Cyr  training  had  well  seasoned  him  for  cognac- 
drinking,  tossed  off  his  measure  in  three  draughts.  The  blacksmith 
bellowed  his  approval. 

"That's  good:  A  blacksmith  wouldn't  have  taken  his  lips  from  the 
glass  ;  but  it's  well  drunk  for  a  count.  Look  at  Camille  there.  You 
wouldn't  think  he  was  a  whelp  of  mine.  He  shirks  his  liquor  as  if 
it  were  boiling  pitch." 

Camille  had  just  sat  down.  At  his  father's  taunt  he  got  up,  took  his 
glass  from  the  table  and  swallowed  its  contents  at  a  toss.  "  And  now," 
he  said,  calmly,  "  I  think  we  had  better  begin  what  we've  got  to  say  ;  for 
in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be  drunk." 

This  made  the  blacksmith  grin,  but  it  also  made  him  listen.  Camille, 
Louis,  Toupie  and  I  told  him  between  us,  in  a  rambling  sort  of  fashion, 
all  we  had  heard  and  what  we  had  planned.  We  spoke  of  the  police 
watchings,  the  rumours  of  a  coup-d' 'etat,  and  the  increase  of  troops  in  the 
Paris  garrison.  We  explained  all  the  designs  of  the  Hexametron,  its 
ramifications  among  the  workmen  and  students;  and  growing  excited 
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under  the  fumes  of  the  cognac,  we  declared  our  fixed  intention  of  dying 
for  the  Assembly  if  need  be,  and  setting  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Paris. 
To  our  dismay  and  horror,  M.  Lange,  instead  of  showing  himself  touched, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously,  and  told  us  point  blank  that  we 
were  four  young  fools ;  that  a  coup-d'etat  was  an  absurd  invention  of  some 
of  those  confounded  scribblers  who  were  always  imagining  humbug,  and 
that  the  President  would  as  soon  think  of  laying  a  hand  on  the  Assembly 
as  he  would  think  of  ramming  his  head  into  a  hornet's  nest.  "  Why, 
bones  and  thunder  !  "  concluded  the  popular  hero,  "if  he  were  to  try  any 
tricks  of  that  sort,  I'd  go  to  the  Elysee  and  shake  him  myself  by  the 
throat  until  all  his  teeth  fell  out." 

We  had  reached  the  argumentative  stage  of  drunkenness,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  battle  fiercely.      This  roused  M.  Demosthenes,  who  began  to 
drink  cognac  too,  and  to  roar  like  a  buffalo.     Another  bottle  was  sent  for, 
the  glasses  were  replenished,  the  arguments  waxed  closer  and  hotter,  .and 
soon  the  room  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  National  Assembly  on  a 
day  of  excitement,  every  man  hollaing  his  loudest,  and  paying  no  attention 
to  his  neighbour.     After  ten  minutes  of  this,  M.  Demosthenes  was  left 
master  of  the  field,  we  four  having  lapsed  into  the  maudlin  stage.  According 
to  the  fashion  of  Homer's  warriors,  shouting  a  paean  over  the  bodies  of  their 
prostrate  foes,  he  then  indulged  in  a  soliloquy  :  "What!  a  coup-d'etat? 
and  I,  a  representative  of  the  people,  thrown  into  prison,  and  caged  like  a 
rat !   Why,  these  young  boobies  talk  of  the  thing  as  if  I  had  no  more  blood 
in  my  veins,  or  muscles  in  my  arms.     Police,  police  !    What  do  I  care  for 
the  police  ?     Has  nobody  ever  seen  the  Deputy  Demosthenes  Lange  walk 
through  the  streets  followed    by  the  people,  who  pointed  to  him  and 
shouted,  '  There  goes  our  champion  ?  '     Bones  and  thunder  !  with  a  call 
to  arms  I  could  rouse  all  the  people  of  the  Faubourgs  in  a  day,  and 
demolish  the  Elysee,  until  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  stone  left  to  grind 
a  knife   on.     Have  they  forgotten  '48,  when  I  led  the  sacking  of  the 
Due  de  Croissant's  castle,  and  clove  the  head  of  the  big  gendarme  Michon 
in  two  halves,  like  an  apple  ?     Have  they  forgotten  that  it  was  I  who 
stirred  up  the  villagers  to  lynch  the  farm-bailiff,  and  lent  one  of  the  ropes 
of  my  forge  to  hang  him  with  ?     Why,  the  people  of  Paris  know  me  as  if 
I  was  their  father.     They  know  that  I  am  republican  to  the  backbone  ; 
and  that  if  ever  the  Eepublic  stood  in  danger,  I  would  defend  it  with  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood,  even  though  all  the  rest  of  the  country  were  to  turn 
renegades,  and  I  were  to  be  the  last  left  to  die  over  the  red  flag." 

This  last  assurance  was  made  with  so  much  conviction  that  Toupie  at 
once  began  to  weep,  declaring  that  if  ever  the  Deputy  wanted  anybody  to 
die  with  him  he  had  only  to  send  to  No.  117,  Rue  de  1'Ecole  de  Medecine, 
and  that  he,  Toupie,  would  arrive  without  loss  of  time. 

But  this  promise  failed  to  appease  M.  Demosthenes,  who  rose  and 
paced  about  the  room  furiously,  stopping  at  last  in  front  of  Camille,  and 
bellowing  to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "You  little  pale-faced  goose  ! 
you  told  me  that  the  police  were  dogging  you.  Why  are  they  dogging 
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you  ?     Lead  me  to  the  policeman  who's  dogging  you,  and  I'll  settle  him. 
You'll  see!" 

"  It's  for  the  Pilori"  hiccupped  poor  Camille,  who  was  gazing  with 
a  beate  expression  at  the  ceiling. 

"The  Pilori!  and  it's  for  that  you've  taken  alarm,  and  come  and 
disturbed  me  at  breakfast !  Why,  what  can  they  do  to  you,  ninny  ?  I've 
read  your  Pilori.  It's  as  weak  as  mutton-broth..  Hang  me,  if  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it  was  written  by  epileptic  parrots  in  the  intervals  of  a  fit. 
Bah  !  if  you  want  an  article  for  the  paper,  I'll  write  you  one  that'll  make 
the  cats  on  the  housetops  jump,  and  bring  more  policemen  after  you  than 
would  stretch  in  an  Indian  file  from  here  to  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
Come,  run  away,  all  of  you.  I'm  tired  of  this.  When  I  was  your  age, 
thank  heaven !  I  could  have  trimmed  any  policeman  who  would  have 
followed  me  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  have  been  careful  how  he  chose 
his  beat  another  time  !  Come  now,  be  off!  " 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  Camille  was  staring  at  his  father 
with  a  vacant  look,  and  rolling  his  head  to  and  fro  in  an  utterly  dejected 
manner.  Toupie  had  slid  off  his  chair  on  to  the  ground,  and  was  weeping 
bitterly  at  the  idea  that  the  Deputy  should  talk  of  dying  without  him. 
Louis  was  asleep  ;  and  I,  the  most  sober  perhaps  of  the  company,  was 
lying  all  of  a  heap  doubled  up  on  the  sofa,  and  groaning  aloud  that  there 
was  an  earthquake. 

"You're  a  pretty  band  of  republicans,"  muttered  M.  Lange,  indignantly. 
1 '  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  gunpowder  you  could  stand  if  you're 
floored  by  a  few  thimblefuls  of  this  weak  stuff.  Here,  Baptiste,  look  at 
this.  What's  to  be  done  ?  I'm  hanged  if  they're  not  all  as  drunk  as  Poles." 

Baptiste  came  in,  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Toupie  to  stand  up,  and 
then  went  out  to  fetch  a  big  sponge  and  a  basin  of  water,  with  which  he 
began  to  bathe  our  faces.  But  the  blacksmith  had  no  patience  with  such 
mild  treatment.  "  Here,"  he  shouted,  "  this  is  the  way  to  do  it!  "  And  he 
poured  the  whole  basinful  of  water  over  the  head  of  Toupie,  who  sneezed 
and  coughed  piteously  under  the  infliction.  "Now,  then,"  he  added, 
"  let's  cany  the  others  one  at  a  tune,  and  put  their  heads  under  the 
kitchen-tap,  beginning  with  this  hobbledehoy  of  a  count.  You  catch  hold 
of  his  legs ;  I'll  take  his  arms." 

Twenty  minutes  of  this  energetic  hydropathy  acted  with  effect  enough 
to  make  us  know  where  we  were.  Putting  our  joint  stock  of  equilibrium 
together,  we  had  just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  stand  up  leaning  one  against 
the  other  ;  only,  when  we  tried  to  move,  the  machinery  went  all  wrong 
and  we  fell  flat  in  different  directions.  Seeing  it  was  useless  to  expect 
that  we  could  walk  home,  the  blacksmith  sent  for  a  cab  and  helped  us 
down  the  staircase  one  by  one,  heaping  many  imprecations  on  us  as  he 
did  so,  and  railing  bitterly  at  us  for  not  being  blacksmiths.  When  we 
were  all  packed  together  in  the  cab — 

"  Where  shall  I  take  'em  to  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 
"  Qh,  that's  your  look-out!"  growled  Mr.  Demosthenes.     "Here's 
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a  five -franc  piece.  Take  'em  to  the  Elysee  to  call  on  the  President :  they 
want  to  pick  a  bone  with  him."  And  he  vanished,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

The  valet  Baptiste  dipped  his  hand  into  my  pocket  to  find  an  address 
of  some  kind,  and  pulled  out  a  letter. 

"I  suppose  this  is  their  address,"  he  said:  "Rue  de  FEcoIe  de 
Medecine,  117.  You'd  better  drive  there." 


VI. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  immediately  followed.  I  have 
a  sort  of  dim  vision  of  a  cab  pulling  up  before  a  door,  where  there  was  a 
crowd  of  people  laughing  at  us  ;  of  old  Antoine,  my  concierge,  coming 
out  with  the  pretty  Miette,  and  clasping  his  hands  in  astonishment ;  of 
determined  efforts  to  haul  us  out  and  lift  us  up  to  my  studio  on  the  sixth 
floor  ;  and  of  loud  laughter  on  the  part  of  Mdlle  Miette  when  she  saw  that 
for  every  step  we  climbed  we  tumbled  down  two.  Then  the  scene  changes, 
and  I  fancy  I  can  see  four  prostrate  individuals  rolling  about  on  the  floor, 
amidst  mahlsticks,  palettes,  broken  colour-boxes,  easels  overturned,  and 
pictures  smashed,  and  exhorting  each  other  loudly  not  to  desert  the 
Republic.  This  scene  must  have  lasted  some  time,  for  twilight  closed 
upon  it ;  and  I  remember  two  faces,  as  those  of  Maximilien  Destouffes  and 
Hugues  Cascarot,  contemplating  us  with  speechless  wonder.  Then  there 
was  presumably  another  change :  for  I  find  four  haggard  faces  seated  round 
a  table  and  trying  to  convince  two  more  that  there  has  been  nothing 
whatever  the  matter  with  them.  The  conversation  turns  suddenly  upon 
barricades  and  tyranny.  Pathetic  assurances  of  undying  fidelity  are  inter- 
changed, the  Marseillaise  is  sung,  and,  as  a  proof  that  they  are  not  at  all 
upset,  the  four  haggard  faces  resolve  upon  setting  out  at  once  to  rouse  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  and  warn  them  of  the  plots  being  laid  against  their 
freedom.  The  next  scene  is  in  the  open  air  after  nightfall,  and  tumultuous 
in  its  aspects.  There  is  a  crowd,  a  frantic  uproar,  six  figures  gesticulating 
and  haranguing  the  multitude,  a  surge,  a  struggle,  the  appearance  of  a 
dozen  cocked  hats,  an  attempt  at  flight,  a  violent  scuffle,  a  melee  of  screams 
and  blows,  a  sharp  rap  on  the  head,  and  then — I  remember  no  more. 
*  *  *  #  # 

When  reason  and  the  perception  of  facts  were  restored  to  me,  I  was 
lying  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  damp  floor  of  a  place  dimly  lighted 
by  a  small  window  closely  grated  with  iron.  It  was  a  room  about  twenty 
feet  square,  with  whitewashed  walls  covered  with  hundreds  of  inscriptions 
in  pencil  and  burned  cork.  There  was  no  furniture — nothing  but  a  narrow 
form  running  all  round  the  room  and  fastened  to  the  walls  with  clamps  of 
iron.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  leaned  on  my  elbow,  and  looked  about  me.  I 
was  not  alone — far  from  it.  The  room  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  Three  or 
four  workmen  in  blouses  lay  snoring  and  apparently  dead  drunk.  A  soldier, 
deprived  of  shako  and  sword,  was  in  the  same  happy  condition.  Two  very 
sinist er- looking  individuals  were  smoking  side  by  side  on  the  form,  with 
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their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Around  me  my  five  comrades  of  the  Hexa- 
metron  lay  reclining  in  various  attitudes  suggestive  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
We  were  at  the  police-station ;  in  other  words,  we  were  prisoners. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  what  is  the  French  method  of 
procedure  with  people  who  have  been  arrested  in  the  night.  They  are 
taken  to  the  station  and  cast  all  together,  thieves  and  drunkards,  murderers 
or  brawlers,  into  a  place  of  delight  called  the  violon,  where  they  abide 
until  seven  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  they  are  examined  by  the  cona- 
missaire  de  police.  If  the  charge  be  only  a  light  one,  the  commissaire 
may  discharge  the  prisoner  at  once,  provided  the  latter  sends  to  some  friend 
to  come  and  claim  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  charge  be  a  serious  one, 
then  the  prisoner  returns  to  the  violon,  and  waits  until  the  "  panicr-a- 
salade,"  or  prison-van,  comes  to  fetch  him  to  the  Prefecture.  This  is 
generally  about  nine  o'clock.  Every  morning  at  eight  a  dozen  vans  leave 
the  Eue  de  Jerusalem  and  go  the  round  of  the  different  stations  gathering 
up  the  black  sheep  for  the  big  fold.  At  the  Prefecture,  prisoners  are 
lodged  according  to  their  means.  If  they  can  afford  it  they  have  a  cell 
to  themselves,  paying  two  francs  a  day  for  the  privilege.  This  is  called 
la  pistole.  If  they  are  not  sufficiently  well  off  to  afford  a  cell,  they  are 
turned  loose  into  a  big  common  room  in  company  with  a  few  score  other 
prisoners  awaiting  their  trial.  There  are  two  of  these  common  rooms. 
One  is  for  the  utterly  disreputable,  who  are  in  rags  and  tatters  ;  the  other 
for  people  who  are  clean  and  orderly.  The  common  room  is  at  once  a 
dining-room,  sleeping-room,  and  recreation  yard.  At  night  beds  are  laid 
down  in  it ;  during  the  day  the  prisoners  pace  up  and  down,  two  or  three 
together,  or  singly,  as  they  choose.  Sometimes  a  prisoner  remains  three 
or  four  months  in  this  common  room — (that  is,  in  technical  language,  au 
depot) — never  leaving  it  but  to  go  between  two  gendarmes  to  the  cabinet 
of  the  juge  cC  instruction,  or  examining  magistrate,  wh<jse  interrogatories  are 
always  conducted  in  private. 

If  I  give  these  details,  it  is  because  as  soon  as  I  awoke  and  discovered 
where  I  and  my  unlucky  friends  were,  I  guessed  at  once  that  we  were  not 
likely  to  be  let  loose  that  day,  nor  possibly  for  many  days  to  come.  The 
charge  against  us  would  not  be  one  of  common  drunkenness,  but, 
probably,  one  of  street-rioting,  assault  and  battery  ;  or,  perhaps,  even  one 
of  sedition  and  treason-felony.  Struck  with  horror  at  our  position,  I 
roused  my  comrades  to  take  counsel,  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  we  were 
sitting  in  a  circle,  with  dismal  looks,  scarcely  believing  that  what  we  saw 
and  felt  could  be  real.  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  dawn  had  fully 
set  in,  and  it  was  needful  that  we  should  agree  between  us  as  to  what  we 
should  say  when  questioned  by  the  commissaire.  It  was  decided  upon 
at  once  that  we  should,  in  the  interests  of  the  Hexametron,  resolutely  eat 
whatever  words  of  treason  we  might  have  uttered  in  our  ravings  of  the 
night  before.  We  were  to  declare  ourselves  devoted  to  the  President,  and 
ascribe  all  our  utterances  to  tipsiness.  It  cost  us  much  heart-burning  to 
resolve  upon  this  course ;  but,  as  Toupie  sagely  remarked,  the  freedom  of  a 
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whole  nation  must  not  be  sacrificed  because  four  boobies  had  chosen  to  get 
drunk.  The  one  who  felt  most  sensitively  on  this  point  was  Camille,  who 
would  have  to  declare  his  name,  and  see  the  son  of  the  great  tribune  Lan^e 
figure  on  the  police-sheet  in  the  capacity  of  ragamuffin.  It  seemed  he  had 
been  awake  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  crying  all  by  himself  at  this  humiliating 
thought.  Louis  Crerne,  who  might  with  equal  reason  have  objected  to  see 
the  descendant  of  a  crusader  placed  in  the  same  category,  bore  his  reverses 
with  more  philosophy,  treating  the  matter  rather  as  a  joke  than  otherwise. 

Whilst  we  were  still  deliberating  in  whispers,  so  as  not  to  be  overheard 
by  the  two  sinister  persons  smoking, — who  might,  for  all  we  knew,  be 
moutons  * — there  was  a  grating  of  bolts  outside,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
head,  covered  with  a  cocked  hat,  peeped  in.  "Now  then,"  shouted  a 
gruff  voice,  "come  along  one  of  you,  no  matter  which." 

This  was  the  signal  that  M.  le  Commissaire  had  arrived  and  was 
waiting  to  begin  his  examinations.  We  allowed  the  two  smokers,  the 
workmen,  and  the  soldier  to  stagger  out  first.  They  all  came  back  as 
they  had  gone,  but  with  different  expressions  on  their  faces.  The  two 
smokers  were  a  pair  of  thieves,  and  had  a  prospect  of  long  captivity  before 
them.  The  soldier  was  looking  forward  to  a  month's  imprisonment  for 
having  slept  out  of  barracks.  Two  of  the  workmen  knew  that  they  would 
be  liberated  within  an  hour  or  so,  and  were  demonstratively  jubilant ;  but 
a  third,  who  was  more  hopelessly  tattered  and  more  profoundly  drunk  than 
either  of  the  others,  came  back  with  a  look  of  stoical  recklessness  on  his 
face,  and,  to  our  infinite  stupefaction,  held  out  his  hand  to  the  lot  of  us 
collectively,  hiccupping:  "Well,  never  mind — you're  go — good  fellows, 
and — and  I  do — on't  mind  being  in  the  same  b — boat  with  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  we  asked,  recoiling  from  his  embraces. 

"  Why,  don't  you  kn — know  ?  "  he  grinned,  catching  abruptly  hold  of 
Toupie's  shoulder  for  support,  and  reeling  heavily  into  the  midst  of  us. 
"  Why,  it's  p — plain  enough  !  When  I  heard  you  1 — 1 — last  n — night 
crying,  *  Vive  le  p — peuple !  A  has  le  P — president !  '  I  said,  *  That's  my 
s — sort ; '  and  I  shouted  with  you.  And  now  it  seems  we  shall  be  s — sent 
to  Toulon,  but  I  d — don't  mind,  for  I — I  1 — 1 — 1 — 1 — like  the  look  of  you." 

We  all  burst  into  a  cold  perspiration,  which  was  not  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  our  drunken  accomplice  insisted  noisily  upon  hugging  us  all 
round  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible.  But  our  terror 
reached  its  climax  when,  after  staggering  helplessly  about  and  trying  to 
steady  himself  against  the  slippery  walls,  the  republican  workman  lurched 
forward  and  rolled  on  to  the  floor,  blurting  out,  "  Vive  la  I — I — libertc. 
Vive  le — le  Hex — hex — liexa — m — metron!" 

*  The  mouton  is  a  spy  prisoner  much  employed  by  the  French  police.  His  mission 
is  to  enlist  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-captives  and  to  inform  against  them.  The 
mouton  is  sometimes  a  detective  in  disguise,  but  more  often  a  felon,  who,  as  a  reward 
for  his  espionage,  obtains  a  partial  remission  of  his  sentence,  and  many  little 
indulgences  in  the  shape  of  Avine  and  tobacco  whilst  exercising  his  honourable 
functions, 
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This  sounded  like  a  death- knell  upon  us;  but  before  we  could  say 
anything  to  one  another  the  cocked-hat  again  appeared  and  shouted, 
"  Now,  then,  the  next !  "  and  as  I  was  the  nearest  to  the  door,  a  hand  was 
laid  on  my  shoulder  and  I  was  pushed  with  more  speed  than  ceremony 
down  a  stone-flagged  passage  into  the  presence  of  the  commissaire. 

The  name  of  this  official  was  M.  Fouinard.  He  was  small,  important, 
curt  in  his  speech,  and  lost  no  time  in  vain  courtesies. 

"  Your  name  ?  "  he  said. 

"Henri  Larde." 

"  Your  trade  or  profession  ?  " 

"  Painter,  117,  Hue  de  1'Ecole  de  Medecine." 

"  You're  a  drunkard,  it  seems  ?  " 

"  No,  M.  le  Commissaire.  I  am  really  very  sorry.  Yesterday  was  an 
exceptional  day.  It's  the  first  time  it  has  ever  happened  to  us.  A  friend 
had  offered  us  some  cognac ;  but  I  promise  it  shall  not  occur  again." 

"  No.  I  don't  think  it  will,"  answered  M.  Fouinard  dryly,  "  not  for  a 
good  while  at  least.  The  charge  against  you  is  for  exciting  the  citizens 
to  rebellion  against  the  Government.  You  are  a  member  of  a  secret 
society  called  the  Hexametron." 

1  'But,  Monsieur " 

"Bah!  it's  no  use  denying.  This  scarlet  flag  was  seized  upon 
you  last  evening.  This  morning  a  domiciliary  visit  was  paid  to  the  rooms 
of  all  the  six  of  you,  and  those  papers  yonder  were  found.  There  is 
enough  evidence  there  to  lodge  you  in  Cayenne  for  the  rest  of  your  days. 
Your  chief  is  an  ill-conditioned  young  rebel,  who  writes  in  a  blasphemous 
paper  called  the  Pilori ;  the  police  have  for  some  time  had  their  eye  upon 
him.  Two  more  of  your  number  spent  their  time  yesterday  going  round 
inciting  workmen  and  students  to  be  ready  to  take  arms  at  a  given  signal. 
Your  pass  and  counterpass  were  "Hexa  "  and  "Metron."  You  must  be  really 
a  fool,  my  friend,  if  you  think  that  among  five  or  six  hundred  workmen 
there  will  not  be  a  dozen  or  two  who  have  intelligences  with  the  police. 
Fifteen  informations  were  laid  against  you  in  the  course  of  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  witnesses  are  all  prepared  to  swear  to  what  I  have  said.  You 
see,  therefore,  your  case  is  as  plain  as  a  turnpike-road.  The  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

I  will  spare  the  reader  the  melancholy  recital  of  the  disasters  of  that 
morning.  How  we  were  cross-questioned  one  by  one,  squeezed  (morally) 
flat  as  oranges,  entangled  in  our  speech,  forced  into  avowals,  and  sent 
back  crest-fallen  to  the  violon  after  being  made  to  sign  a  proces-verbal 
establishing  our  guilt ;  how  we  were  extricated  from  the  violon  at  nine, 
handcuffed,  hoisted  into  a  yellow  prison-van,  stowed  into  cells  where  wo 
had  not  room  to  move,  and  jolted  through  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a 
mounted  municipal  trotting  behind  the  vehicle  to  see  that  none  of  us 
escaped  through  the  skylight ;  how  we  were  stripped  at  the  Prefecture, 
searched,  measured,  weighed,  put  into  a  bath,  deprived  of  our  money, 
and  finally  cast  into  a  big  stone-paved  room,  where  fifty-three  prisoners  of 
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various  classes  were  already  wandering  about  in  desponding  wretchedness  : 
— all  these  things  are  written  vividly  on  my  memory  and  no  doubt  on 
the  memories  of  my  six  fellow-captives — (for  the  dirty  workman  was  sent 
with  us  and  inseribed  on  the  police-sheet  as  one  of  our  Society) ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  them  is  not  such  as  any  of  us  would  take  a  pleasure  in 
recalling.  Our  pride  was  laid  in  the  dust,  our  dignity  was  gone.  Our 
noble  brotherhood,  that  was  to  have  regenerated  France  and  made  its 
name  known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  was  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  we,  its  six  branches,  cast  bruised  and  broken  into  a  dust- 
bin !  What  could  we  do  but  bewail  and  weep  ?  We  sat  on  a  form  all 
six  of  a  row,  clasping  each  other's  hands  and  crying  in  silence.  Through 
the  tall  windows  opposite,  but  far  above  our  heads,  we  could  see  glimpses 
of  the  clear  blue  December  sky  faintly  gilded  by  the  tint  of  the  morning 
sun.  Now  and  then  the  white  clouds  chased  each  other  slowly  in  our 
sight,  and  we  sat  wondering  where  they  were  going,  and  feeling  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives  what  it  was  to  be  without  liberty ;  what  it  was  to 
be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  -poorest  insects  who 
can  grovel  humbly  and  undisturbed.  .  .  . 

This  lasted  a  week.  Heaven  knows  how  we  got  over  that  week,  with 
its  monotonous  course  of  weary  days.  We  had  no  papers  to  read,  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  without,  had  thieves  for  our  companions, 
and  were  nourished  upon  bean-soup  served  to  us  twice  a  day  in  tin  pots. 
It  was  almost  a  relief  to  us  when  the  yellow-belted  gendarmes  cried  out 
our  names  through  a  trap  in  the  door  and  led  us  off  to  be  examined  by 
the  juge  d' instruction.  This  happened  three  times  in  the  seven  days. 
Every  fact  that  could  be  pumped  out  of  us  was  pumped.  The  juge 
d'instruction  who  dealt  with  our  case  had  the  eyes  of  a  ferret  and  a 
tongue  as  insinuating  as  a  screw- driver.  It  would  have  been  useless  to 
prevaricate  with  him.  He  caught  up  our  answers  before  we  had  uttered 
them ;  and  had  our  words  fully  couched  on  paper  before  they  had  left  our 
mouths.  After  our  first  interrogatory  he  told  us  we  were  dangerous 
conspirators,  which  struck  us  dumb,  but  consoled  us  somewhat,  for 
if  we  were  to  be  condemned  for  conspiracy,  better,  we  thought,  to  be 
condemned  as  dangerous  than  as  harmless  traitors.  After  the  second 
interview  he  told  us  we  were  mischievous  apes,  which  was  less  flattering. 
After  the  next  he  seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind  and  waxed  disdainful, 
observing  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  that  we  should  certainly  be  imprisoned 
for  a  few  years,  but  that  we  were  not  worth  the  soup  we  were  eating. 

This  last  insult  kindled  our  blood  and  revived  the  flame  in  us.  Up  to 
that  time  we  had  been  dejected,  now  we  felt  our  energies  renewed,  and 
paced  angrily  up  and  down,  brewing  resentment  in  our  souls,  and  vowing 
that  we  would  make  sensational  speeches  in  the  dock,  and  so  show  the 
world  what  had  been  lost  by  the  untimely  doom  of  the  Hexametron. 
The  thought  of  the  effect  we  might  produce  gave  us  new  energy,  and 
made  our  spirits  rise.  We  began  to  talk  again  as  in  the  old  days, 
exchanging  promises  of  fraternity,  and  exclaiming  that,  after  all,  what 
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had  happened  to  us  was  not  to  be  deplored,  seeing  that  it  would  infallibly 
make  us  glorious  and  hand  down  our  names  to  posterity.  "We  were 
greatly  cheered  too  by  hearing  from  some  new  prisoners  who  came  in  that 
the  deeds  of  the  Hexametron  had  astonished  all  Paris ;  that  the  papers 
had  talked  of  the  six  young  men  who  had  tried  to  raise  a  sedition  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  and  called  on  the  people  to  come  and  overturn  the 
President ;  that  the  Radical  organs  had  styled  us  heroes  ;  and  that  a 
Cabinet  Council  had  been  held  about  us.  After  such  news  as  this,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  had  towered  in  a  short  week  to  the  height 
of  Robespierre  [and  Marat.  We  began  to  slouch  our  hats,  to  stride 
solemnly  with  our  arms  folded,  to  eschew  the  practice  of  smiling,  and  had 
already  got  into  the  habit  of  planting  our  hands  on  our  breasts,  as  though 
daring  the  enemy  to  take  our  lives  ;  when  one  evening  towards  five  o'clock, 
we  were  called — unusual  circumstance — all  six  together,  and,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  led  through  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to  the  well-known 
room  of  the  examining  magistrate.  It  struck  us  as  peculiar  that  there  was 
only  one  gendarme  with  us. 

When  we  had  reached  the  door,  the  gendarme  knocked  and  told  us  to 
go  in,  which  we  did  with  a  look  of  unutterable  dignity  on  our  faces.  The 
juge  d 'instruction  was  standing  near  the  fire,  and  near  him,  to  our  surprise, 
and  not  a  little  to  our  mortification,  were  the  General  of  the  School  of 
Saint  Cyr,  M.  Demosthenes  Lange,  the  two  Demoiselles  Creine  de  la 
Cremerie,  Dr.  Toupie,  the  father  of  Toupie,  MM.  Destouifes  and  Cascarot, 
seniors,  and  my  own  nearest  relative. 

M.  Demosthenes  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  You're  an  imbecile,"  he 
said  to  his  son. 

The  General  of  Saint  Cyr  caught  hold  of  Louis  by  the  ear.  "  You'll 
be  for  a  month  under  arrest,"  he  grunted,  sternly  ;  "  and  you  may  con- 
sider yourself  lucky  you're  not  expelled." 

Toupie,  senior,  glared  at  his  offspring.  "  Is  this  what  you  call  studying 
medicine  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It's  studying  bruises,"  answered  Toupie,  meekly. 

"  Well,  you're  a  parcel  of  simpletons,"  observed  the  juge  d' instruction. 
11  Because  of  your  good  connections,  this  is  going  to  be  treated  as  a  freak. 
The  seven  days'  imprisonment  you've  had  is  enough  for  a  piece  of  tom- 
foolery, and  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  back  to  your  books  without 
frightening  yourselves  and  others  with  talk  of  coups-d'etat,  which  are  as 
idiotic  as  they  are  idle." 

Here  was  a  fall !  We  followed  our  progenitors  out  of  the  room  in 
perfect  silence,  but  with  our  fists  clenched  and  rage  in  our  hearts.  As 
soon  as  we  had  got  outside  into  the  street,  Camille's  father  turned  round 
with  a  contemptuous  frown  on  his  massive  face.  "  If  I'd  been  the  judge," 
he  said,  "  you  should  all  have  had  a  year  of  it  with  your  heads  shaved. 
To  get  up  a  street-row,  and  to  be  bagged  like  weasels— why,  it's  con- 
temptible !  You  see  the  President  doesn't  even  deign  to  treat  you  as 
adversaries.  I  expect  he's  made  himself  a  nightcap  out  of  your  red  flag." 
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Saying  this,  the  blacksmith  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  was  his  wont,  and 
added,  with  a  ferocious  bellow,  "If  there  were  ever  the  coup-d'etat  you 
speak  of,  you'd  see  what  I'd  do.  Bones  and  thunder !  they  shouldn't 
bag  me  like  a  weasel !  " 

There  were  declarations  to  the  same  effect, — minus  the  bones  and 
thunder, — from  each  of  our  fathers,  and  after  an  hour's  sermonizing  we 
were  told  to  go  our  ways  and  behave  less  like  fools  ;  Toupie  received  the 
gratifying  assurance  that  his  allowance  would  be  curtailed,  and  Louis  was 
given  the  order  to  join  his  school  the  next  morning.  It  was  close  upon 
seven  o'clock  when  we  were  abandoned  to  our  devices  and  found  ourselves 
all  six  walking,  ashamed  and  sulky,  towards  my  lodgings.  On  the  door- 
step we  met  my  concierge,  Antoine,  and  Mdlle  Miette,  who  laughed,  and 
said  she  hoped  we  were  better.  Antoine  looked  at  us  with  a  droll  expres- 
sion, and  remarked  that  in  his  day  men  managed  insurrections  better  than 
we  did.  We  learned  it  was  untrue  that  anybody  had  called  us  heroes  ; 
or,  at  least,  those  that  had  done  so  lived  in  the  opposite  quarters  of  the 
city  and  knew  nothing  about  us.  In  the  Quartier  Latin  we  had  become 
ridiculous.  The  very  cats  we  passed  seemed  to  wag  their  heads  in 
derision.  A  white  dog  who  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  road  howled 
so  hysterically  at  our  approach  that  it  was  obvious  he  was  laughing  at  us. 
And  to  fill  the  cup  of  our  humiliation  to  the  brim  the  Filori,  Camille's 
own  ideal  journal,  which  old  Antoine  handed  to  us  with  an  amused  grin, 
contained  an  editorial  holding  us  up  to  derision  as  chicken-hearted  con- 
spirators, who  had  only  succeeded  in  smashing  one  policeman's  hat  and 
two  panes  of  glass. 

We  shrank  upstairs  well-nigh  prostrate  with  this  last  load  of  obloquy. 
"  Is  this  to-day's  paper  ?  "  we  asked  of  Antoine. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  it's  just  come  in." 

We  threw  a  glance  at  the  date :  it  was  "  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of 
December,  1851." 

VII. 

That  night  the  Prince  President  put  into  action  his  scheme  for  making 
everybody  happy  and  prosperous.  Whilst  the  six  members  of  the  Hexa- 
metron  slept,  tired  out  with  emotion  and  extenuated  by  repeated  bursts  of 
indignation,  cabs  and  gendarmes  were  hurrying  about  Paris  carrying 
representatives  of  the  people  and  others  to  Vincennes  and  Mazas.  It  was 
neatly  done  ;  very.  Some  of  the  representatives  struggled  and  protested  ; 
one  or  two  of  the  journalists  seized,  showed  fight ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
celebrities  arrested  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate  with  an  equal  mind, 
convinced  that  resistance  would  only  spoil  matters  and  disturb  the  quiet 
of  things.  It  was  all  managed  in  perfect  good  order,  without  any  unseem- 
liness in  the  way  of  noise  or  shouting.  When  France  awoke  next  morning 
it  heard  that  half  its  great  men  were  under  lock  and  key,  and  that  the 
other  half  were  hiding  in  stray  places  so  as  not  to  be  put  under  lock  and 
key  too.  The  first  feeling  was  one  of  stupefaction ;  the  next  one  of 
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revolt.  Republican  Paris  glowed  at  the  news  of  what  had  been  done. 
By  mid-day  the  streets  were  full  of  excited  and  indignant  citizens,  who 
were  only  restrained  from  doing  the  most  daring  things  by  the  presence 
of  many  battalions  of  soldiers  dotted  about  strategically  at  different  points 
of  the  capital.  As  the  day  advanced  the  crowds  increased,  growing  more 
and  more  excited  and  more  and  more  indignant.  Rumours  were  bruited 
that  such  of  the  representatives  as  had  not  been  arrested  were  gathered 
together  and  were  deposing  the  President.  At  every  corner  were  large 
white  placards  calling  upon  good  citizens  to  disperse,  and  informing 
people  who  ventured  out  of  doors  with  weapons  that  the  military  would 
shoot  them  on  the  spot — all  this  with  a  view  to  making  everybody  happy 
and  prosperous.  .  .  .  Towards  three  o'clock,  after  regiment  upon  regiment 
had  been  seen  hurrying  through  the  streets  with  bayonets  fixed  and  cart- 
ridge-boxes full,  a  stray  shot,  then  another,  and,  finally,  a  sharp  succession 
of  volleys  began  to  be  heard.  Then  workmen  and  bourgeois,  women  and 
priests,  dogs,  children,  and  beggars,  could  be  observed  rushing  affrighted  and 
uttering  screams  of  terror,  whilst  behind  them  soldiers  laughing  at  the 
sport,  and  bravely  commanded,  loaded  their  rifles  and  sent  bullets  flying 
in  front  of  them  like  hail.  After  this  were  seen  heaps  of  dead  piled  up 
in  thoroughfares  where  two  streets  met.  Then  barricades  rose,  night 
came  on,  and  in  the  dark  were  heard  more  volleys,  joined  to  cries  of  rage, 
shouts  of  defiance,  quick  tramping  of  feet  and  frightful  oaths,  as  insurgents 
and  soldiers  fought  hand  to  hand  amidst  crumbling  masses  of  wood  and 
stone.  The  morning  dawned  and  it  was  not  yet  over  ;  the  work  of  making 
everybody  happy  was  only  half  accomplished.  Some  barricades  held  good 
with  stolid  obstinacy,  and  had  to  be  carried  at  the  bayonet's  point  after 
desperate  and  fearful  struggles.  Then  came  the  sweeping  of  cavalry,  and 
after  that  the  sweeping  of  shot  fired  by  soldiers  nearly  mad,  on  the 
Boulevards.  To  the  dead  in  blouses  were  added  the  /lead  in  silk  and  kid 
gloves.  Here,  a  pretty  woman  who  had  come  out  to  see  the  soldiers  pass  ; 
there,  an  exquisite  with  an  unfinished  cigar  in  his  hand,  who  had  been 
shot  down  dead  in  front  of  a  cafe.  A  few  hours  of  terror  and  panic 
followed,  during  which  the  work  of  happiness  progressed.  The  soldiers 
were  triumphing.  Shops  were  closed,  markets  abandoned,  streets  deserted . 
Occasionally  a  single  scream  would  ring  through  the  air,  as  a  frightened 
rebel  pursued  by  soldiers  would  bound,  with  his  hair  wild  and  his  eyes 
glaring,  through  a  silent  thoroughfare  trying  to  find  a  refuge.  Then  there 
would  be  a  halt,  a  clicking  of  gun-locks,  a  clear  bang,  and  the  rebel  would 
roll  over  in  the  dust,  having  found  his  refuge.  Towards  night  such 
episodes  grew  rarer,  and  the  soldiers  bivouacked  in  the  open  spaces  of 
the  city,  pleased  with  their  day's  labour  and  toasting  the  President  in 
double  rations  of  wine.  Around  them  the  houses  were  lifeless.  There 
were  no  lights  in  the  windows.  The  republicans  of  the  day  before  were 
hiding  under  their  beds  and  in  cellars.  At  odd  moments  a  soldier  would 
send  a  bullet  through  a  window  to  hear  the  glass  shiver  and  make  his 
comrades  laugh.  A  few  hours  later  the  telegraph  reported  that  the  city 
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was  quiet.     The  Elysee  became  invaded  by  visitors  who  hurried  to  pay 
their  compliments,  and — the  work  of  happiness  was  completed. 

And  where  was  the  Hexametron  the  while  ?  The  Hexametron  fought. 
Casting  aside  the  rancours  of  the  evening,  it  sallied  forth  in  a  body  as 
soon  as  it  heard  the  sounds  of  firing,  and  joined  in  the  shouts  of  the 
crowds  who  were  crying  that  the  Republic  should  not  be  put  down !  that 
Paris  would  fight  to  the  death !  There  were  prodigies  of  valour  per- 
formed during  those  two  days.  Three  barricades  were  formed,  and  only 
abandoned  when  the  soldiery  had  fought  their  way  inch  by  inch  over 
every  paving- stone.  At  the  last  of  the  barriers  the  Hexametron  saw  two 
of  its  members  fall.  When  the  numbers  were  counted  it  was  found  that 
Maximilien  the  Breton  was  under  a  heap  of  dead;  and  that  poor  Toupie 
was  lying — still  smiling,  and  as  though  asleep — in  the  foremost  place 
among  our  outworks.  Our  red  flag — not  the  first,  but  a  new  one  already 
riddled  with  bullets — served  to  cover  them  both,  and  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 
who  had  been  tending  the  wounded  silently  and  bravely  like  a  ministering 
angel  amid  the  din  of  the  battle,  sprinkled  holy  water  over  their  brows  and 
gently  prayed  for  them. 

VIII. 

On  the  7th  of  December  what  remained  of  the  Hexametron  was  making 
its  way,  powder-stained  and  panting,  up  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin. 
Camille  wanted  to  learn  what  had  become  of  his  father,  and  the  other 
three  of  us  had  insisted  on  accompanying  him.  Knowing  how  sturdy  and 
honest  was  the  republicanism  of  the  ex-blacksmith,  how  deep  was  his 
love  for  the  people's  rights,  how  stern  his  hatred  of  oppression,  we  feared 
to  learn  that  he  had  fallen  side  by  side  with  the  Representative,  Baudin, 
and  other  of  the  Radicals  who  had  given  their  lives  for  their  convictions. 
His  house  was  deserted.  Baptiste,  his  servant,  stood  at  the  door  and 
told  us  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  arrest  him  on  the  evening  of 
the  2nd,  but  that  he  had  been  warned  in  time,  had  fled,  and  had  not  been 
seen  since.  Baptiste  thought  that  he  must  have  been  fighting,  for  he  had 
taken  his  big  stick  and  a  revolver  with  him. 

Camille  turned  pale,  but  went  away  at  once,  thinking  it  useless  to  stay, 
and  we  walked  back  sorrowfully  along  the  Boulevards,  going  towards  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  the  intention  of  stopping  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Assembly  and  asking  if  anybody  there  had  heard  of  the  Deputy  Lange. 
In  the  Rue  Royale  we  were  stopped  by  an  immense  crowd  that  choked  up  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  Madeleine  and  the  Obelisk.  Flags  were  flying 
from  the  houses.  Gaily-dressed  women  were  standing  at  the  windows,  with 
bouquets  in  their  hands  ready  to  throw.  People  were  laughing  and 
smiling.  A  double  row  of  soldiers  was  bordering  the  way,  and  excited 
policemen  were  shouting  to  the  crowds  to  stand  back.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 
we  asked.  "Who  are  you  waiting  for?"  "  The  Prince,"  answered 
somebody,  joyfully,  and  our  next  question  was  cut  short,  for  suddenly  a 
formidable  cheer — deep,  continuous,  and  growing  in  force  as  the  waves  of 
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the  sea — started  from  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
was  caught  up  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  spread  from  the  Boulevards 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Hats  were  thrown  up,  handkerchiefs  were 
waved,  bouquets  were  showered  down ;  and  amidst  all  this,  calm  and 
unmoved,  upon  a  white  horse,  rode  a  slight-looking  man,  with  downcast 
eyes  and  a  thoughtful  face,  who  answered  the  shouts  of  welcome  with 
quiet,  impassive  complacency.  This  was  the  author  of  the  scheme  for 
making  everybody  happy  and  prosperous.  Around  him  fervent  supporters, 
who  had  broken  through  the  lines  of  soldiers,  were  rending  the  air  with 
their  shouts.  There  were  deputies,  guards,  journalists,  dandies — all 
republicans  of  the  eve,  Bonapartists  of  the  morrow ;  and  foremost  among 
them  who  should  we  see,  waving  his  hat  the  most  fiercely,  vociferating 
the  loudest,  and  clapping  his  hands  most  enthusiastically,  but  M.  Demos- 
thenes Lange  ! 

There  was  a  thrill  amongst  us,  and  then  Louis  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
"  I  say,  here,  Hemi,  help  !  hold  up  Camille  :  he  has  fainted !  " 


What  remains  is  soon  told.  As  most  people  are  aware,  M.  Demosthenes 
Lange  was  shortly  after  appointed  a  senator.  He  now  calls  himself  Count 
de  Lange,  and  wears  yellow  kid  gloves,  which  are  specially  made  for  him 
(large  "  tens,"  with  double  seams).  It  is  one  of  his  greatest  regrets  that 
the  "good  times"  of  the  second  empire  are  passing,  and  that  the 
people  are  growing  daily  more  factious  and  more  exacting.  M.  le  Comte 
de  Lange  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  will  ever  be  done  with  France  unless 
there  is  a  new  coup-d'etat  periodically  on  the  2nd  of  December  every 
ten  years,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  are  plenty  of  his  colleagues 
who  agree  with  him. 

M.  de  Lange,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  upon  whom  the  cycle  of 
years  and  events  has  worked  some  change  of  opinion.  After  1851  the 
four  surviving  members  of  the  Hexametron  lost  sight  of  one  another,  each 
going  his  own  way  on  different  roads  of  life.  They  met  again,  however, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  by  a  mere  chance,  at  a  dinner  given  by  one  of  his 
Majesty's  senators,  a  Marquis,  and  one  of  the  most  witty  men  in  Paris. 
They  were  announced  successively  by  the  footman  as  "  M.  le  Colonel 
Comte  de  Crerne,"  "  M.  le  Vicomte  Camille  de  Lange,"  "  M.  le  Baron  de 
Cascarot,"  and  "  M.  de  Larde."  Camille  was  a  secretary  of  legation  at  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Gutta-Percha ;  Cascarot  was  a  Prefect ; 
your  humble  servant  sported  a  small  scarlet  rosette  at  his  buttonhole. 
The  four  looked  at  each  other,  coloured  a  little,  and  then  laughed. 

Perhaps  they  would  have  felt  embarrassed  as  to  what  to  say,  but 
happily  the  butler  entered  at  that  moment,  announcing,  "  Madame  la 
Marquise  est  servie."  And  we  all  went  in  to  dinner. 
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NOT  long  ago  I  was  staying  in  a  quiet  district  removed  by  some  distance 
from  the  ordinary  track  of  the  tourist  world.  The  huge  mountain  wall 
which  has  rendered  access  to  it  difficult,  has  somehow  or  other  failed  to 
attract  many  lovers  of  Alpine  scenery.  A  stray  man  of  science  or  two,  a 
few  of  the  eccentric  persons  who  hate  a  crowd,  and  occasional  pedlers  and 
commercial  travellers  on  a  small  scale,  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
outside  world.  A  belated  newspaper  turns  up  at  rare  intervals  in  the 
public  room  of  the  solitary  inn,  sometimes  within  a  week  of  its  publication, 
to  be  slowly  spelt  out  by  the  local  magnates.  To  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation the  region  beyond  their  little  valley  is  as  uninteresting  as  Saturn 
or  Sirius  to  us.  Each  family  lives  on  the  produce  of  tits  own  fields, 
clothes  itself  with  the  wool  of  its  own  sheep,  and  passes  the  dreary  winter 
months,  when  the  snow  lies  many  feet  deep  outside  the  houses,  in  spinning 
and  talking  round  the  fire.  It  would  be  thoughtless  to  ask  what  they  talk 
about ;  for  of  course  their  talk  resembles  that  of  all  other  human  beings — 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  consist  chiefly  of  small  personal  gossip.  And  yet 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  realize  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  circle  in  which 
their  thoughts  must  revolve.  They  have  no  politics,  unless  a  languid 
dislike  to  taxation  and  the  conscription  be  dignified  with  that  name  ;  they 
hold  to  their  religion — or  superstitions,  as  some  people  would  call  it — firmly, 
if  not  fervently  ;  but  they  are  as  little  given  to  theological  controversy  as 
if  Luther  had  never  existed,  or  never  been  contradicted  :  science  is  repre- 
sented by  a  rickety  barometer,  which  is  sometimes  impatiently  rapped  in 
bad  weather  in  the  spirit  in  which  a  negro  beats  his  fetish  ;  and  art  by  a 
few  fly-spotted  prints  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  a 
couple  of  fiddles,  and  an  organ  in  the  village  church.  I  often  fancied  that 
life  might  very  well  be  earned  on  in  this  quiet  nook  with  no  more  than  the 
hundred  words  or  so  which  are  said  to  form  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to 
express  all  the  thoughts  of  the  British  agricultural  labourer.  The  rest  of 
the  dictionary  might  be  summarily  abolished.  One  question,  however,  was 
being  agitated  with  some  expenditure  of  eloquence.  The  party  of  progress 
demanded  the  construction  of  a  carriage-road  to  join  them  to  civilization  ; 
the  conservatives  naturally  opposed  so  perilous  an  innovation  ;  and  many 
long  discussions  on  this  knotty  point  will  probably  provide  amusement  for 
the  approaching  winter. 

Of  course  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  A  road  will  come,  and  then 
a  railway ;  the  little  eddy  will  be  swept  away  in  the  main  stream,  and  one 
more  retired  nook  will  lose  its  provincial  customs  and  be  as  expensive,  as 
noisy,  and  as  commonplace  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  next  generation 
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\vill  sing  songs  of  triumph  over  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  laugh  at 
the  queer  old  progenitors,  whose  feeble  obstructiveness  was  so  easily  over- 
borne.    It  is  the  old  story,  and  there  is  but  one  catastrophe.     For  good 
or  for  bad,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it ;    and  yet  the  problem  set  before 
these  poor  people  sometimes  suggested  the  doubt  whether  the  good  was  so 
plainly  predominant.     The  peasants  in  the  valley  are  comfortable  if  not 
rich  ;  they  are  tolerably  fed  and  housed ;  they  are  fairly  intelligent,  though 
they  have  neither  newspapers  nor  sensation  novels  ;  and  if  they  have  few 
tastes,  they  can  gratify  pretty  completely  such  as  they  possess.    Will  they 
be  really  the  better  off  when  they  have  half-a-dozen  rich  innkeepers,  a 
swarm  of  beggars,  and  a  steady  stream  of  tourists  ;    when  they  have 
radicals,  and  socialists,  and  atheists,  and  begin  to  discuss  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  they  now  receive  so  complacently  from 
their  fat,  snuffy  old  priest,  who  passes  his  mornings  in  saying  mass,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  playing  bowls  in  the  village  street  ?     A  brilliant  writer 
tells  us  how  the  Tyrolese  were  once  governed  contentedly  by  an  emperor 
in  a  white  coat  and  red  trousers  ;  they  were  told  that  he  had  been  super- 
seded by  a  ruler  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  trousers  ;  whereupon  they  seized 
their  rifles,  rushed  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  fell  fighting  like  heroes ;  what 
is  the  proper  inference  ?     Should  we  laugh  at  their  ignorance  or  admire 
their  heroism,  and  can  we  feel  sure  that  when  one  is  dispelled  the  other 
will  not  lose  something  of  its  purity  and  energy  ?     Is  not  Arcadia,  when 
we  can  find  it,  a  happier  and  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  this  noisy  vortex 
of  railroads,  "a  fuzzing  and  a  whuzzing,"  as  the  poor  old  farmer  so  pathe- 
tically remarked,  with  its  coal-smoke  blotting  out  the  sky,  its  ceaseless 
whirl  of  excitement,  and  weekly  bills  ?     May  there  not  be  some  truth  in 
Rousseau's  old-fashioned  declamations  in  Emile  and  elsewhere  ?     My  own 
reconversion  to  the  comfortable  belief  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  speedily 
effected  by  an  enterprising  Swiss  innkeeper.     Good  cookery,  good  beds, 
a  pile  of  fresh  newspapers,  and  a  railroad  within  reach,  brought  me  again 
into  harmony  with  European  civilization,  and  forced  me  to  admit  that  if 
we  live  faster  and  pay  more  for  our  comforts,  we  get  something  for  our 
money.     I  cast  off  the  temporary  shade  of  sentimentality,  felt  myself  to  be 
the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  and  swore  that  I  would  not  herd  with  narrow  fore- 
heads vacant  of  our  glorious  gains — so  long,  at  least,  as  I  could  afford  to 
herd  with  anybody  else.     Yet  if  ever  the  time  should  come  when  I  have 
to  solve  the  problem  of  living  on  the  income  which  in  England  will  just 
keep  me  on  the  safe  side  of  the  workhouse,  could  I  not  retire  with  great 
contentment  to   a  region  where  it  would  place  me  amongst   the  local 
magnates  ?     I  might  think  about  nothing,  smoke  my  halfpenny  cigar  with 
the  priest  after  a  noonday  dinner,  and  pity  the  poor  creatures  who  hang  on 
to  the  outskirts  of  a  London  suburb,  and  get  an  occasional  breath  of  fresh 
air  by  help  of  an  excursion- train. 

To  say  the  truth,  such  oscillations  of  opinion  are  inevitable.  We 
have  all  sworn,  at  moments  of  sea-sickness,  that,  if  spared  to  reach  the 
land,  we  would  never  tempt  the  treacherous  waters  again  ;  and  within 
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twenty-four  hours  our  vows  have  vanished  like  a  dream.  Often,  when 
toiling  up  the  barren  mountain  ridges  behind  my  quiet  village,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  future  life  should  be  passed  lying  on  my  back  drinking 
sherry-cobbler,  and  staring  at  the  clouds  in  the  rich  meadows  of  the 
valley  ;  and  as  often,  half  an  hour's  repose  became  intolerable,  and  sent 
me  back  to  be  parched  by  the  sun  and  wearied  by  the  toilsome  climb.  I 
believe  that,  if  I  dared,  I  could  quote  a  passage  from  a  classical  poet  in 
confirmation  of  these  recondite  truths,  but  some  readers  might  suspect  me 
of  referring  to  the  Latin  grammar.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  I 
could  fix  the  point  of  equilibrium  at  which  my  mind  ultimately  comes  to 
rest.  And  this  much  may  be  said  with  confidence.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
somehow  or  other,  I,  in  company  with  two  or  three  million  companions, 
manage  somehow  to  drag  out  existence  in  London.  I  do  not  seek  to 
account  for  a  phenomenon  which  at  times  appears  rather  strange  ;  nor  to 
ask  why  we  do.  not  make  a  summary  exodus — with  a  bare  bodkin  or 
otherwise — from  this  dingy  wilderness  of  brick  and  its  canopy  of  fog  and 
coal-smoke.  There  is  the  fact,  which  must,  on  the  whole,  have  the 
precedence  of  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  doubtful 
whether  a  person  who  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  cultivation  could 
possibly  support  life  in  the  village  aforesaid.  It  does  very  well  for  those 
whose  talk  is  of  oxen.  But  to  one  whose  mental  faculties  have  been 
stirred  into  some  kind  of  activity,  the  stagnation  would  be  intolerable. 
Solitary  confinement,  long  enough  protracted,  drives  its  victims  mad ;  and 
when  the  solitude  is  only  broken  by  animated  mummies,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  in  some  ways  more  intolerable  than  before.  It  would  be 
hard  to  invite  an  oyster  to  become  a  seaweed  or  a  crab  to  settle  down  for 
life  between  a  pair  of  oystershells ;  though  seaweeds  and  oysters  have 
some  advantages  over  the  higher  organisms,  and  oysters,  in  particular, 
lead  a  life  which  has  many  charms  for  the  contemplative  mind.  In  short, 
when  certain  faculties  have  been  called  into  activity,  they  must  have  some 
satisfaction,  though  they  seem  at  times  to  give  more  pain  than  pleasure  ; 
and  therefore,  I  suppose,  we_must  hold  the  mountain  villager  lower  than 
the  London  cad. 

In  seeking,  however,  to  work  out  this  comparison  in  detail,  certain 
difficulties  will  obstinately  present  themselves.  We  get  landed  in  one  or 
other  of  two  sets  of  platitudes,  which,  as  the  sublime  Burke  remarked, 
always  run  equal  and  parallel.  A  little  time  ago,  the  nineteenth  century 
was  perhaps  the  most  offensive  object  of  eulogy.  It  culminated  a  few 
years  back,  before  the  cotton-famine  and  commercial  disasters  had  given 
rather  a  bilious  hue  to  our  reflections,  but  no  doubt  it  will  come  up  again 
with  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  trade.  The  operations  of  bulls,  and 
bears  extend  beyond  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  produce  a  visible  effect 
upon  the  tone  of  our  speculations.  Just  now,  the  sun  of  England  has  got 
into  a  habit  of  setting  for  ever  in  leading  articles ;  a  tone  of  virtuous 
indignation  has  become  customary,  and  recalls  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  downfall  of  our  country  was  pro- 
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phesied  so  often,  and  with  such  gloomy  satisfaction.  There  is  no  place 
in  which,  if  we  may  believe  certain  writers,  a  lower  estimate  of  English 
morality,  intelligence,  and  prosperity  is  taken  than  in  England.  At 
bottom  there  is  probably  a  very  substantial  substratum  of  that  profound 
self-satisfaction  which  never  deserts  us  at  our  darkest  moments.  The 
superficial  current  of  opinion,  however,  points  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  if  I  wished  to  exalt  Arcadia  as  highly  as  possible  at  the  expense  of 
cockneydom,  I  could  be  in  no  want  of  materials.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  British  female,  of  whose  many  virtues  we  formerly  took  so  much  pride. 
A  whole  literature  of  denunciation  has  sprung  up.  Without  any  trouble 
beyond  cutting  out  a  few  leading  articles,  I  might  draw  a  portrait  of  her 
enormities  fit  to  be  hung  beside  that  brilliant  gallery  in  which  Lord 
Macaulay  has  preserved,  in  glowing  colours,  the  likenesses  of  her  great- 
great-grandmothers.  Her  mind,  I  might  say,  is  empty  and  frivolous ;  her 
most  serious  study  is  a  peculiarly  feeble  and  corrupting  literature,  known 
by  the  significant  name  of  sensation  novels ;  her  accomplishments  are 
confined  to  stammering  a  little  bad  French,  and  the  indifferent  perform- 
ance of  the  vulgar  melodies  of  music-halls  ;  in  the  acquiring  this  wretched 
imitation  of  polish,  she  has  spent  the  most  precious  years  of  her  life, 
while  she  has  been  carefully  warned  off  every  study  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  mind  or  refine  the  taste ;  her  person  is  disfigured  by  a  slavish 
obedience  to  the  senseless  fashions  which  cramp  the  body  and  destroy  the 
health ;  her  face  is  a  mere  mask  of  paint,  and  her  hair  is  as  artificial  as 
her  manners  ;  her  time  is  consumed  in  a  senseless  round  of  amusements 
which  do  not  amuse,  and  of  petty  duties  which  do  not  elevate ;  her  one 
object  in  life  is  the  running  down  of  a  husband,  who  uses  her  as  a  play- 
thing, or  occasionally  as  a  whipping-block ;  failing  of  success,  she  is 
doomed  to  a  life  of  dependence  and  entire  deprivation  of  reasonable  inte- 
rest ;  she  has  no  property  which  she  can  call  her  own,  and  in  the 
serious  business  of  life  her  advice  is  never  asked,  nor  is  its  value  esti- 
mated at  a  rate  lower  than  it  deserves.  To  study  the  morality  which 
is  the  natural  product  of  such  a  state  of  manners,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  investigate  the  reports  of  the  police  court  or  the  pages  of  the 
novels  in  which  she  delights.  It  is,  no  doubt,  gratifying  to  adopt  such 
a  tone ;  satire  is  very  easy,  and  ever  since  s»tire  became  a  trade,  the 
frivolities  and  immoralities  of  the  women  of  the  day  have  been  amongst 
its  most  favourite  topics.  The  indignant  denouncer  of  folly  places  him 
or  herself  upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  acts  the  part  of  the  faithful  Abdiel 
with  intense  satisfaction.  It  is  a  covert  way  of  sa}Ting,  See  how  good  and 
wise  and  penetrating  I  am  amidst  you  corrupt  and  blinded  people.  More- 
over, the  preacher  is  really  pandering  to  the  tastes  which  he  professedly 
attacks ;  the  audience  which  delights  in  such  weaknesses  is  precisely  the 
one  which  likes  to  read  a  glowing  description  of  them,  rendered  more 
piquant  though  professedly  concealed  under  a  thin  veil  of  denunciation. 
The  worst  symptom  is — not  that  such  attacks  are  probably  founded  more 
or  less  upon  facts,  but  that  they  attract  so  many  eager  readers  ;  for  it 
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implies  that  many  persons  relish  warm  descriptions  of  the  delightful  pomps 
and  vanities  and  wickednesses  of  the  classes  above  them.  I  do  not  know 
what  ground  there  may  be  for  these  diatribes  beyond  the  growing,  and  in 
many  ways  most  desirable  dissatisfaction  of  women  with  their  present 
position ;  but  I  do  know  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  such  things 
were  not  said  with  more  or  less  truth,  and  I  also  know  that  there  are 
women  to  whom  they  are  about  as  applicable  as  to  the  Egyptian  sphinx. 
And,  therefore,  when  I  try  to  compare  English  ladies  with  the  women  in 
my  little  fragment  of  Arcadia,  I  feel  that  some  more  realistic  portrait  is 
required.  Certainly  in  Arcadia  faces  are  not  made  beautiful  for  ever, 
they  are  seldom  even  treated  with  soap  and  water  ;  there  is  no  literature 
of  the  sensation  kind,  nor  indeed  of  any  other ;  there  are  no  frivolous 
amusements,  unless  a  chat  round  the  fountains  may  be  so  described  ;  and 
so  far  from  indulging  in  senseless  rounds  of  gaiety,  they  are"  employed  day 
after  day  in  mowing  the  hay,  or  feeding  the  cows,  or  beating  out  flax,  or 
bearing  heavy  weights  up  and  down  the  hills,  until  they  are  bent  and  dis- 
figured and  made  old  and  haggard  before  their  time.  If  the  question 
were  simply  between  the  thoughtless  butterfly  and  the  industrious  ant,  we 
might  prefer  the  ant,  however  gloomy  and  prosaic  its  occupations.  But 
it  is  an  uncomfortable  dilemma  when  one  is  invited  to  prefer  an  existence 
of  the  vegetable  order  merely  because  it  gives  less  opening  for  temptations 
to  over-excitement. 

Indeed  one  suspects  at  times  that  the  restless  excitement  of  which  we 
hear  so  many  complaints,  "the  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret,"  over 
which  men  of  business  groan  as  well  as  poets,  which  is  supposed  to  fill  our 
madhouses  and  bring  up  the  average  of  suicides,  may  be  not  a  little 
exaggerated.  I  remember,  in  the  days  of  my  innocence,  being  a  good 
deal  impressed  by  a  sentence  in  Albert  Smith's  lecture  upon  Mont  Blanc, 
wherein  he  spoke  of  the  wear  and  tear  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the 
life  of  a  literary  man  in  London,  to  which  it  seemed  that  the  ascent  oi 
Mont  Blanc  formed  a  necessary  relief.  At  that  period  I  rather  believed 
in  literary  men  in  London.  I  supposed  them  to  be  a  strange  excitable 
race,  talking  with  unutterable  smartness  in  club  smoking-rooms,  plunged 
at  one  moment  into  a  Grub-street  garret,  and  at  another  the  idols  of  the 
gilded  drawing-rooms  of  a  luxurious  aristocracy.  I  have  since  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  them,  and  must  confess  to  a  certain  disappoint- 
ment ;  not,  of  course,  that  their  conversation  is  not  always  overflowing 
with  pointed  epigrams,  but  that  somehow  their  external  life  is  apt  to  be 
remarkably  humdrum.  They  frequently  dress  like  other  people,  pay  their 
bills  quarterly,  marry  and  live  in  decent  houses,  and  turn  out  their  work 
as  mechanically  and  regularly  as  clerks  in  a  rail  way- station.  Artists,  as 
became  their  temperament,  used  to  act  the  Bohemian  character  better ; 
but  since  beards  have  come  into  general  use  it  has  been  less  easy  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  the  vulgar  herd  which  travels  in  omnibuses 
and  holds  season-tickets  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  The  man  of  business, 
again,  used  to  be  a  pet  illusion  of  mine.  I  fancied  him  a  millionnaire  one 
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day  and  a  pauper  the  next,  up  to  the  elbows  in  mysterious  calculations, 
and  ruling  the  commerce  of  the  world  from  the  smoky  dens  in  which  he 
(occasionally)  plundered  the  innocent.  This  type  has  certainly  stood  the 
test  of  experience  better  than  most ;  and  the  writers  of  romance,  whenever 
they  are  out  of  other  characters,  may  find  thrilling  incidents  enough  in  all 
conscience  in  the  history  of  modern  speculation.  Yet,  even  here,  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  the  excitement  is  generally  so  overpowering,  the  work 
so  absorbing,  and  the  danger  of  softening  of  the  brain  so  terribly  imminent, 
as  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  fancy.  Certainly  I  have  found  men  who,  in 
my  fancy,  were  plunged  in  the  very  vortex  of  business,  wonderfully  ready  to 
relax  in  a  friendly  chat,  and  even  to  take  a  comfortable  lunch,  and,  it  may  be, 
to  smoke  a  cigar  after  it  in  the  very  middle  of  their  working  hours.  Un- 
doubtedly those  things  that  are  always  going  up  and  down  in  the  City — 
to  quote  Mr.  Weller's  famous  periphrasis — are  unpleasantly  apt  to  scatter 
ruin  and  misery,  and  occasionally  madness  and  suicide,  in  the  course  of 
their  fearful  circumgyrations  ;  but  somehow  or  other  there  is  even  there  a 
greater  element  of  prosaic  calm  than  we  sometimes  fancy,  and  people  do 
manage  to  snatch  a  hasty  repose  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  At  any 
rate,  of  all  the  impositions  by  which  men  delude  themselves  and  their 
families,  that  of  over-work  and  over- excitement  is  one  of  the  commonest. 
Lads  at  the  university  always  attribute  their  ailments — especially  when 
speaking  to  their  mothers — to  over- study ;  and  the  same  device  is  wonder- 
fully prevalent  in  maturer  life.  The  instances  of  men  broken  down  under 
extreme  application  to  business  are  frequent  and  distressing  enough ;  but 
they  would  be  more  distressing  to  my  mind  if  I  had  not  observed  how 
many  of  the  victims  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  desperately  hard 
at  work  when  they  are  counting  the  flies  on  the  ceiling  of  their  office,  and 
manage  to  come  home  early  every  day,  to  take  good  long  holidays,  and 
preserve  complexions  of  the  ruddiest  hue  of  health..  The  old  lawyers, 
unless  they  lied  (which  is  out  of  the  question),  used  to  study  in  their 
youth  for  eighteen  hours  a  day ;  and  in  maturer  years  to  rise  at  dawn  and 
to  labour  late  into  the  night.  One  great  lesson  which  has  only  been  laid 
to  heart  in  modern  times  is  the  importance  of  holidays  ;  and  if  we  do 
more  in  the  same  time  we  certainly  take  longer  periods  of  complete  repose. 
The  genus  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  ill  represented  in  Arcadia ;  but 
there  was  a  typical  specimen  in  a  podgy  tradesman,  who  kept  a  shop  of 
miscellaneous  articles  in  the  main  street.  He  passed  most  of  his  time 
basking  in  the  sun  on  a  rickety  chair  with  a  large  pipe  in  his  mouth  ;  and 
I  fear,  from  the  conformation  of  his  nose,  that  he  occasionally  solaced  him- 
self with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  black  bottles  in  his  window.  He 
must  have  been  a  good  judge  of  bowls,  for  he  steadily  watched  the 
perennial  game  in  the  street  with  one  eye  ;  but  I  doubt  his  keenness  in 
business,  judging  from  the  obvious  dislike  with  which  he  regarded  the 
rare  customer  who  compelled  him  to  retire  behind  his  counter.  His 
brain  won't  soften,  unless  from  excessive  indulgence  in  very  mild  tobacco  ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  in  some  danger  of  taking  root  and  developing  into  a 
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large  grimy  pumpkin.  He  will  certainly  not  hurry  his  compatriots  into 
reckless  speculation ;  though,  if  he  does  not  previously  die  of  apoplexy, 
I  fear  he  will  suffer  much  trouble  of  mind  whenever  the  projected  road 
brings  the  demon  of  competition  into  his  retirement.  If  some  mischievous 
fairy  transplanted  him  into  the  Strand,  and  set  down  in  his  place  one  of 
the  pushing  gentlemen  who  struggle  for  the  honour  of  cockney  custom, 
their  reflections  would  make  a  curious  contrast.  Is  it  happier  to  doze 
through  existence  or  to  go  double  and  quits  for  life  and  fortune  every  year 
you  live  ? 

The  question  stated  in  such  general  terms  is,  of  course,  insoluble.  It 
is  like  asking  whether  it  is  best  to  be  too  fat  or  too  thin,  to  be  a  spend- 
thrift or  a  miser,  to  die  of  delirium  tremens  or  to  live  like  St.  Simeon  on 
the  top  of  a  pillar ;  we  can  only  shake  our  heads  and  declare  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Before  coming  to  any 
conclusion  we  must  weigh  the  rival  inconveniences  as  well  as  simply 
enumerate  them.  A  little  dexterous  manipulation  will  incline  the  balance 
in  either  direction ;  and  if  such  discussions  ever  convinced  anybody,  might 
with  equal  ease  empty  London  of  cockneys  or  fill  it  with  country  bumpkins. 
Luckily,  lay-sermons  (whatever  may  be  the  case  with  their  prototypes) 
generally  produce  little  effect  beyond  this — that  their  writers  are  glad  to 
read  them.  What,  for  example,  has  become  of  those  voluminous  demon- 
strations which  were  fashionable  not  long  ago,  that  it  was  possible  to  marry 
on  BOOL  a  year  ?  and  have  London  clubs  suffered  since  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  domestic  life  exposed  their  tendency  to  foster  the  luxurious  habits  of  our 
young  men  ?  It  was,  indeed,  strange  that  any  one  should  think  of  arguing 
the  great  300/.  a  year  controversy,  considering  how  many  millions  of  our 
countrymen  manage  to  solve  it  practically.  A  hundred  yards'  walk  through 
any  street  in  London  would  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  marrying  under 
such  circumstances,  and  even  bringing  up  a  family — at  a  certain  price. 
Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  the  sacrifice  was  a  question  which 
each  man  must  settle  by  himself  or  with  the  object  of  his  affections.  And 
I  shall  not  announce  any  startling  piece  of  news  when  I  say  that  any  one 
who  can  raise  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  certain  districts  on  the  Continent 
may.  make  practical  observations  on  the  point.  With  an  income  of  800Z. 
a  year,  he  would  be  considered  in  Arcadia  as  a  local  Croesus.  He  might 
take  the  best  inn's  best  room ;  might  have  the  most  costly  wine  and  the 
richest  food ;  he  might  astonish  the  natives  by  the  splendour  of  his  dress ; 
plunge  recklessly  into  every  available  form  of  dissipation,  and  be  considered 
as  an  eligible  match  for  the  best  dowered  maiden  of  the  district.  It  is  very 
hard  to  reckon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pleasures  he  would  abandon  in 
England.  Few  people  ever  find  time  to  sit  down  and  calculate  coolly 
whether  on  the  whole  their  life  is  worth  what  they  pay  for  it ;  they 
plod  steadily  onwards  in  the  old  grooves,  -and  the  very  possibility  of  a 
complete  change  seldom  occurs  to  them.  It  is  only  a  few  eccentric 
Englishmen  who  every  now  and  then  find  out  that  they  would  do  better 
to  draw  their  stakes  in  this  great  lottery,  and  settle  down  in  some  island 
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in  the  Mediterranean,  or,  it  may  be,  in  the  centre  of  Abyssinia ;  and 
doubtless  it  requires  immense  resolution  or  some  great  mental  shock  from 
outside  to  burst  all  links  of  habit  and  to  wander  far  away  in  search 
of  splendour  on  300/.  a  year.  The  hero  of  Locksley  Hall  thought  him- 
self a  very  fine  fellow  for  resolving  to  go  on  spinning  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change  ;  but  in  reality  he  only  conformed  in  poetical  language 
to  the  ordinary  device  for  trusting  to  the  old  jog-trot  round  of  commonplace 
duties  and  comforts. 

It  would  be  impertinent  then  to  pronounce  any  definite  judgment, 
beyond  a  faint  expression  of  the  wish  that  a  certain  number  of  people — 
whom  every  one  can  name  for  himself — would  take  an  original  view  of  their 
position  in  life  and  discover  that  they  were  unsuited  to  tread  on  our  toes. 
There  is  a  friend  or  two  whom  I  meet  at  my  club,  and  even  one  or  two 
writers  in  the  press,  upon  whom  I  should  like  to  press  this  conclusion ;  but 
for  myself,  I  am  willing  to  "  stand  by  my  country,"  as  Johnson  and 
Savage  magnanimously  resolved,  so  long  as  it  will  find  me  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  comforts.  And  as  this  resolution  will  undoubtedly  be  shared 
by  some  twenty  millions  of  Englishmen,  to  say  nothing  of  a  large  minority 
even  in  Ireland,  we  must  look  out  for  some  other  moral.  We  must  assume 
that  we  are  doomed  to  go  on  being  civilized,  whether  under  that  name  we 
understand  being  provided  with  board  and  lodging  by  our  respective 
parishes  or  living  in  a  princely  mansion  in  Belgravia.  We  shall  be  worried 
and  vexed  and  excited.  We  shall  be  shuffled  together  backwards  and  for- 
wards and  up  and  down  by  railways  and  steamboats  ;  we  shall  be  the 
shuttlecocks  of  all  kinds  of  revolutionary  battledores  ;  we  shall  go  up  on 
the  wings  of  speculation  and  come  down  with  a  run  when  we  least  expect ; 
our  souls  will  be  vexed  by  controversies  about  all  our  most  cherished  ideas, 
from  the  propriety  of  household  suffrage  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race ; 
all  kinds  of  social  science  associations  and  charitable  institutions  and 
political  agitators  will  make  the  air  around  us  thick  with  controversies,  and 
bewilder  us  with  discordant  war-cries ;  and  meanwhile  we  shall  have  to 
incur  tailors'  bills,  to  dine  under  the  oppressive  inspection  of  gorgeous 
gentlemen  in  plush  or  to  get  a  glass  of  gin  at  public-houses,  and  to  undergo 
martyrdom  at  evening-parties  or  be  sermonized  at  meetings  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  In  short,  we  shall  go  along  with  the  stream,  and  meanwhile 
we  shall  be  equally  vexed  with  solemn  preachers,  who,  in  tones  of  superior 
wisdom,  assure  us  that  we  are  all  going  post-haste  to  destruction,  and  with 
the  vulgar  optimists  of  the  penny  press,  who  raise  their  noisy  songs  of 
triumph  over  every  additional  element  of  confusion,  and  endeavour  with 
such  success  as  may  be  to  act  the  character  of  interpreters  of  the  age  to 
itself. 

It  would  be  childish  to  invite  the  world  to  go  backwards,  or  to  say 
that  the  days  of  simplicity  were  the  true  golden  age,  and  even  to  make  the 
Usual  distinction — which  has  grown  to  be  rather  tiresome — between  mecha- 
nical progress  and  true  spiritual  improvement.  Everybody  knows  by  this 
time  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  railroad  director  and  an  evan- 
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gelist ;  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  precise  points  of  distinction.  But 
there  are  certain  lessons  to  be  brought  back  from  Arcadia.  There  is  one 
of  far  too  great  moment  to  be  more  than  hinted  at  here ;  it  is  to  be  learnt 
at  Bethnal  Green,  or  even  further  west ;  and  to  be  enforced  by  comparing 
the  London  pauper  with  the  unsophisticated  peasant.  There  is  no  fear 
of  our  forgetting  it  for  want  of  legible  warnings  or  of  neglecting  to  observe 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen  are  only  too  safe  from  any  temp- 
tations to  excessive  luxury.  I  have  been  occasionally  told  by  comfortable 
philanthropists  that  it  is  no  use  to  raise  the  wages  of  a  working-man, 
because  his  additional  pay  only  goes  to  the  gin-palace,  which  may  be  a 
true,  as  it  is  certainly,  in  one  sense,  a  comfortable  doctrine  to  the  wage- 
paying  class  ;  but  keeping  well  away  from  such  dangerous  topics,  I  am 
often  inclined  to  ask  whether  my  benevolent  informant  is  sure  that  his 
own  use  of  the  money  will  be  so  very  much  wiser  ?  Of  course  it  will  not 
go  in  the  shape  of  liquor — at  least,  of  the  humbler  kinds — but  there  some- 
times seems  to  be  an  equal  difficulty  in  converting  it  to  any  reasonable 
purposes.  Life  in  London  is  an  amazingly  cumbrous  operation.  We  are 
oppressed  by  our  own  magnificence  and  our  profound  devotion  to  respec- 
tability. I  do  not  speak  of  the  gilded  mansions  denounced  by  socialists 
and  other  objectionable  persons,  or  inquire  how  much  pleasure  is  derived 
from  noble  suites  of  apartments,  described  by  house-agents  and  the  beauti- 
ful flunkeys  who  pervade  them.  It  is  the  good,  ordinary,  middle-class 
Briton  who  excites  my  compassion  for  sufferings  in  which  I  share.  He 
always  seems  to  have  more  or  less  of  the  nouveau  riche  about  him,  and  to 
be  singularly  awkward  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  Amusements  are  so  scanty 
and  so  troublesome  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  content  to  go  without 
them ;  and  of  all  large  cities  in  the  world  London  is  that  in  which  it  is 
most  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening.  To  go  to  a 
theatre  is  as  laborious  as  to  do  a  hard  day's  work.  Society  involves  so 
many  pompous  and  elaborate  preparations,  that  a  rational  being  shrinks 
from  sacrificing  himself  at  its  altar.  One  cannot  even  go  to  church 
without  being  made  to  feel  that  one  owes  it  to  oneself  and  mankind  to  be 
oppressively  stupid  and  respectable.  Even  at  the  domestic  hearth  we 
are  in  bondage  to  servants,  who  keep  an  eye  upon  us  unflinchingly  to  see 
that  we  are  always  up  to  the  mark,  and  pay  due  reverence  to  all  the 
social  ceremonials  that  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  religious  observances, 
and  we  have  a  fine  healthy  contempt  for  economy  in  any  direction,  which 
makes  us  sensible  to  the  extreme  meanness  of  trying  to  be  happy  cheaply. 
Our  wheels  drive  wondrous  heavily,  though  we  grudge  no  expense  in 
greasing  them. 

Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  will  demonstrate  in  black 
and  white  that  all  this  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  indeed  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  any  individual  to  liberate  himself  without  more  effort  than 
it  is  worth.  It  is  easiest  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  to  like  your 
neighbours.  Nothing  ii^'more  trying  than  the  society  of  some  persons 
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who  make  a  point  of  being  unconventional,  and  consequently  oppress 
their  guests  "with  a  tenfold  shyness.  At  such  places  one  feels  like  a  raw 
youth  who  is  rashly  told  to  be  quite  at  his  ease  and  talk  naturally,  and 
who  straightway  wishes  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  him.  The  most 
successful  performers  remind  me  of  the  heavy  German  baron  jumping 
over  tables  and  chairs  with  the  plea  "  SJidbbrens  etre  vif"  Our  freedom 
must  be  worked  out  gradually,  and  by  a  slow  but  simultaneous  return  to 
common  sense.  But  until  the  yoke  has  been  broken,  it  is  hard  to  travel 
in  any  foreign  country  without  a  certain  sense  of  shame.  I  do  not  exactly 
speak  of  my  primitive  village,  though  even  there  life  has  certain  graces, 
and  there  is  a  facility  for  such  intercourse  as  their  degree  of  cultivation 
allows  which  would  scarcely  be  matched  in  a  similar  place  in  England. 
But  in  Germany,  for  example,  people  do  manage  to  amuse  themselves 
cheaply,  and  to  be  sociable  on  easy  terms.  Men  are  content  to  be 
learned  and  happy  on  incomes  which  we  think  incompatible  with  anything 
but  ignorance  and  threefold  dulness,  and  thereby  a  good  deal  of  over- 
anxious toiling  and  struggling  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  avoided.  I  often 
thought  of  such  things  on  a  quiet  evening  in  the  remote  village  of  which 
I  speak,  when  the  natives  were  singing  and  drinking  (sometimes  to 
excess)  in  the  picturesque  little  street,  that  seemed  to  harmonize  so  well 
with  the  lovely  scenery  behind  ;  but  somehow  the  noise  of  London  has 
pretty  well  silenced  my  meditations,  though  it  has  left  enough  to  take 
shape  in  the  few  preceding  pages. 

A  CYXIC. 
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WE  have  seen  how  Puritanism  seems  to  come  by  its  religion  in  the  first 
instance  theologically  and  from  authority ;  Paul  by  his,  on  the  other  hand, 
psychologically  and  from  experience.  Even  the  points,  therefore,  in  which 
they  both  meet,  they  have  not  reached  in  the  same  order  or  by  the  same 
road.  The  miserable  sense  of  sin  from  unrighteousness,  the  joyful  witness 
of  a  good  conscience  from  righteousness,  these  are  points  in  which 
Puritanism  and  St.  Paul  meet.  They  are  facts  of  human  nature  and  can 
be  verified  by  science.  But  whereas  Puritanism,  so  far  as  science  is 
concerned,  ends  with  these  facts,  and  rests  the  whole  weight  of  its 
antecedent  theurgy  upon  the  testimony  they  offer,  Paul  begins  with  these 
facts  and  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  followed  him,  called  upon  them 
to  prove  anything  but  themselves.  The  scientific  difference,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  which  this  establishes  between  Paul  and  Puritanism  is 
immense,  and  is  all  in  Paul's  favour.  Sin  and  righteousness,  together 
with  their  eternal  accompaniments  of  fear  and  hope,  misery  and  happiness, 
can  prove  themselves ;  but  they  can  by  no  means  prove,  also,  Puritanism's 
history  of  original  sin,  election  and  justification.  We  have  now  to  see 
whether  Paul,  in  passing  from  the  undoubted  facts  of  experience  with 
which  he  begins,  to  his  religion  properly  so  called,  abandons  in  any 
essential  points  of  his  teaching  the  advantage  with  which  he  started,  and 
ends,  as  Puritanism  commences,  with  a  batch  of  arbitrary  and  unscientific 
assumptions. 

We  left  Paul  in  collision  with  a  fact  of  human  nature,  but  in  itself 
a  sterile  fact,  a  fact  on  which  it  is  possible  to  dwell  too  long,  though 
Puritanism  has  remained  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  indeed 
has  never  properly  got  beyond  it — the  sense  of  sin.  This  sense,  however, 
it  is  also  possible  not  to  have  strongly  enough,  and  the  Greeks,  with  all 
their  great  gifts,  had  not  this  sense  strongly  enough ;  its  strength  in  the 
Hebrew  people  is  one  of  this  people's  mainsprings.  "  Mine  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up ;  they  are  more 
than  the  hairs  of  mine  head  ;  therefore  my  heart  faileth  me."  They  are 
more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head;  the  motions  of  what  Paul  calls  the  law 
in  our  members  are  indeed  a  hydra-brood ;  when  we  are  working  against  one 
fault,  a  dozen  others  crop  up  without  our  expecting  it ;  and  this  it  is  which 
drives  the  man  who  deals  seriously  with  himself  to  difficulty,  nay  to 
despair.  Paul  did  not  need  James  to  tell  him  that  whoever  offends  on 
one  point  is,  so  far  at  least  as  his  own  conscience  and  inward  satisfaction 
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is  concerned,  guilty  of  all;  he  knew  it  himself,  and  the  unrest  this 
knowledge  gave  him  was  his  very  starting-point.  He  knew,  too,  that 
nothing  outward,  no  satisfaction  of  all  the  requirements  men  may  make  of 
us,  no  privileges  of  any  sort,  can  give  peace  of  conscience  ; — of  conscience., 
"whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of  God."  He  knew,  also,  that  the  law 
of  the  moral  order  stretches  beyond  us  and  our  private  conscience,  is 
independent  of  our  sense  of  having  kept  it,  and  stands  absolute  and  what 
in  itself  it  is  ;  even,  therefore,  though  I  may  know  nothing  against  myself, 
yet  this  is  not  enough,  I  may  still  not  be  just.  Finally,  he  knew  that 
merely  to  know  all  this  and  say  it,  is  of  no  use,  advances  us  nothing  ; 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in  power." 

We  have  several  times  said  that  the  Hebrew  race  apprehended  God, — 
the  universal  order  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being, — 
chiefly  as  the  moral  order  in  human  nature,  and  that  it  was  their  greatness 
that  they  apprehended  him  as  this  so  distinctly  and  powerfully.  But 
it  is  also  characteristic  of  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  what  mainly  distinguishes 
their  spirit  from  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  that  they  constantly 
thought,  too,  of  God  as  the  source  of  life  and  breath  and  all  things,  and 
of  what  they  called  "  fulness  of  life  "  in  all  things.  This  way  of  thinking 
was  common  to  them  with  the  Greeks,  but  whereas  the  Greeks  threw 
more  delicacy  and  imagination  into  it,  the  Hebrews  threw  more  energy 
and  vital  warmth.  "God's  righteousness,"  indeed,  "  standeth  like  the 
strong  mountains,  his  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep  ;  he  is  a  righteous 
judge,  strong  and  patient,  who  is  provoked  every  day."  This  is  the 
Hebrew's  first  and  deepest  conception  of  God, — as  the  source  of  the  moral 
order.  But  God  is  also,  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  rock  from  which  we  are 
hewn,"  the  power  by  which  we  have  been  "  upholden  ever  since  we  were 
born,"  that  has  "  fashioned  us  and  laid  his  hand  upon  us  "  and  envelops 
us  on  every  side,  that  has  "made  us  fearfully  and.  wonderfully,"  and 
whose  "  mercy  is  over  all  his  works."  He  is  the  power  that  "  saves  both 
man  and  beast,  gives  them  drink  of  his  pleasures  as  out  of  the  river,"  and 
with  whom  is  "the  well  of  life."  In  his  speech  at  Athens,  Paul  shows 
how  full  he,  too,  was  of  this  feeling ;  and  in  the  famous  passage  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  he  asserts  the  existence 
of  the  natural  moral  law,  the  source  he  assigns  to  this  law  is  not  merely 
God  in  conscience,  the  righteous  judge,  but  God  in  the  world  and  the 
workings  of  the  world,  the  eternal  and  divine  power  from  which  all  life 
and  energy  proceed.  This  element  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  which  stretches  around  and  beyond  the  strictly  moral  element 
in  us,  around  and  beyond  the  finite  sphere  of  what  is  originated,  measured, 
and  controlled  by  our  own  understanding  and  will, — this  infinite  element 
is  very  present  to  Paul's  thoughts,  and  makes  a  profound  impression  on 
them.  "  No  man,"  as  the  Hebrew  psalm  says,  "  hath  quickened  his  own 
soul."  Through  every  great  spirit  runs  a  train  of  feeling  of  this  sort ;  and 
the  power  and  depth  which  there  undoubtedly  is  in  Calvinism,  comes 
from  Calvinism's  being  possessed  by  it.  Paul  is  not,  like  Calvinism, 
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possessed  by  it ;  but  it  is  always  before  his  mind  and  strongly  agitates 
his  thoughts.  The  voluntary,  rational,  and  human  world  of  righteousness, 
moral  choice,  effort,  filled  the  first  place  in  his  spirit.  But  the  necessary, 
mystical,  and  divine  world  of  influence,  sympathy,  emotion,  filled  the  second, 
and  he  could  pass  naturally  from  the  one  to  the  other.  What  he  calls 
"  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,"  and  that  produces  results  transcending  all 
our  expectations  and  calculations,  he  instinctively  sought  to  combine  with 
our  personal  agencies  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Of  such  a  power  and  its  operation  some  clear  notion  may  be  got  by 
everybody  who  has  ever  had  any  overpowering  attachment,  or  has  been, 
according  to  the  common  expression,  in  love.  Every  one  knows  how 
being  in  love  changes  for  the  time  a  man's  spiritual  atmosphere,  and 
makes  animation  and  buoyancy  where  before  there  was  flatness  and 
dulness.  One  may  even  say  that  this  is  the  reason  why  being  in  love 
is  so  popular  with  the  whole  human  race, — because  it  relieves  in  so 
irresistible  and  delightful  a  manner  the  tedium  or  depression  of  common- 
place human  life.  And  not  only  does  it  change  the  atmosphere  of  our 
spirits,  making  air,  light,  and  movement  where  before  was  stagnation  and 
gloom,  but  it  also  sensibly  and  powerfully  increases  our  faculties  of  action. 
It  is  matter  of  the  commonest  remark  how  a  timid  man  who  is  in  love 
will  show  courage,  or  an  indolent  man  will  show  diligence.  Nay,  a  timid 
man  who  would  be  only  the  more  paralysed  in  a  moment  of  danger  by 
being  told  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  as  a  man  to  show  firmness,  and  that 
he  must  be  ruined  and  disgraced  for  ever  if  he  does  not,  will  show  firmness 
quite  easily  from  being  in  love.  An  indolent  man  who  shrinks  back 
from  vigorous  effort  only  the  more  because  he  is  told  and  knows  that  it 
is  a  man's  business  to  show  energy,  and  that  it  is  shameful  in  him  if  he 
does  not,  will  show  energy  quite  easily  from  being  in  love.  This,  I 
say,  we  learn  from  the  analogy  of  the  most  everyday  experience  ; — that  a 
powerful  attachment  will  give  a  man  spirits  and  confidence  which  he  could 
by  no  means  call  up  or  command  of  himself ;  and  that  in  this  mood  he 
can  do  wonders  which  would  not  be  possible  to  him  without  it. 

We  have  seen  how  Paul  felt  himself  to  be  for  the  sake  of  righteousness 
apprehended,  to  use  his  own  expression,  by  Christ.  "  I  seek,"  he  says, 
"  to  apprehend  that  for  which*  also  I  am  apprehended  by  Christ."  This 
for  which  he  is  thus  apprehended  is, — still  to  use  his  own  words, — the 
righteousness  of  God ;  not  an  incomplete  and  maimed  righteousness,  not  a 
partial  and  unsatisfying  establishment  of  the  law  of  the  spirit,  dominant 
to-day,  deposed  to-morrow,  effective  at  one  or  two  points,  failing  in  a 
hundred  ;  but  an  entire  conformity  at  all  points  with  the  divine  moral  order, 
the  will  of  God,  and,  in  consequence,  a  sense  of  harmony  with  this  order, 
of  acceptance  with  God.  In  some  points  Paul  had  always  served  this 
order  with  a  clear  conscience.  He  did  not  steal,  he  did  not  commit 

*  Wherein  is,  perhaps,  a  more  exact  translation  than  for  which ;  but  the  sense 
is  the  same. 
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adultery.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time,  he  says  himself,  "  a  blasphemer 
and  a  persecutor  and  an  insulter,"  and  Christ  enabled  him  to  feel  this. 
Here  was  his  greatness,  and  the  worth  of  his  way  of  appropriating  Christ. 
We  have  seen  how  Calvinism,  too, — Calvinism  which  has  built  itself  upon 
Paul, — is  a  blasphemer,  when  it  speaks  of  good  works  done  by  those  who 
do  not  hold  the  Calvinist  doctrine.  There  would  need  no  great  sensitiveness 
of  conscience,  one  would  think,  to  show  that  Calvinism  has  often  been,  also, 
a  persecutor  and  an  insulter.  But  the  difference  between  Paul's  hold  on 
Christ  and  Calvinism's  is  this  :  that  Paul  by  studying  Christ  got  to  know 
himself  and  to  transform  his  narrow  conception  of  righteousness,  while 
Calvinism  studies  both  Christ  and  Paul  after  him  to  no  such  good 
purpose. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  veriest  rudiments  of  the  history  of  Paul's 
gain  from  Christ,  as  the  particular  impression  mentioned  is  but  the  veriest 
fragment  of  the  total  impression  produced  on  him.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
that  total  impression  may  best  be  conveyed  by  two  words, — icithout  sin.  We 
must  here  revert  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  importance,  for  sound 
criticism  of  a  man's  ideas,  of  the  order  in  which  his  ideas  come.  For  us, 
who  approach  Christianity  through  a  scholastic  theology,  it  is  Christ's 
divinity  which  establishes  his  being  without  sin.  For  Paul,  who  approached 
Christianity  through  his  personal  experience,  it  was  Christ's  being  without 
sin  which  established  his  divinity.  The  large  and  complete  conception  of 
righteousness  to  which  he  himself  had  slowly  and  late,  and  only  by  Christ's 
help,  awakened,  in  Christ  he  saw  existing  absolutely  and  naturally.  The 
devotion  to  this  conception  which  made  it  meat  and  drink  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  a  devotion  of  which  he  himself  was  strongly  and  deeply  conscious, 
he  saw  in  Christ  still  stronger,  by  far,  and  deeper  than  in  himself.  But  for 
attaining  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  reaching  an  absolute  conformity 
with  the  moral  order  and  with  God's  will,  he  saw  no  such  impotence 
existing  in  Christ's  case  as  in  his  own.  For  Christ,  the  uncertain  conflict 
between  the  law  in  our  members  and  the  law  of  the  spirit  did  not  appear 
to  exist.  Those  eternal  vicissitudes  of  victory  and  defeat,  which  drove  Paul 
to  despair,  in  Christ  were  absent ;  smoothly  and  inevitably  he  followed  the 
real  and  eternal  order  in  preference  to  the  momentary  and  apparent  order. 
Obstacles  outside  him  there  were  plenty,  but  obstacles  within  him  there 
were  none.  He  was  led  by  the  spirit  of  God ;  he  was  dead  to  sin,  he  lived 
to  God ;  and  in  this  life  to  God  he  persevered  even  to  the  cruel  bodily  death 
of  the  cross.  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  says  Paul,  are  the  sons 
of  God.  If  this  is  so  with  even  us,  who  live  to  God  so  feebly  and  who  render 
such  an  imperfect  obedience,  how  much  more  is  he  who  lives  to  God  entirely 
and  who  renders  an  unalterable  obedience,  the  unique  and  only  Son  of  God  ? 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  main  line  of  movement  which  Paul's  ideas  respecting 
Christ  follow.  He  had  been  trained,  however,  in  the  scholastic  theology 
of  Judaism,  just  as  we  are  trained  in  the  scholastic  theology  of  Christianity ; 
would  that  we  were  as  little  embarrassed  with  our  training  as  he  was  ! 
The  Jewish  theological  doctrine  respecting  the  eternal  word  or  wisdom  of 
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God,  which  was  with  God  from  the  beginning  before  the  oldest  of  his  works, 
and  through  which  the  world  was  created, — this  doctrine,  which  appears 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  again  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Paul  applied  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
with  clear  signs  of  his  thus  applying  it.  But  then  this  metaphysical  and 
theological  basis  to  the  historic  being  of  Christ  is  something  added  by  Paul 
from  outside  to  his  own  essential  ideas  concerning  Christ,  something  which 
fitted  them  and  was  naturally  taken  on  to  them  ;  it  is  not  an  original  part 
of  his  system,  much  less  the  ground  of  it.  It  fills  a  very  different  place 
in  his  system  from  the  place  which  it  fills  in  the  system  of  John,  who 
takes  his  starting-point  from  it.  Paul's  starting-point,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  is  the  idea  of  righteousness ;  and  his  concern  with  Christ  is 
as  the  clue  to  righteousness,  not  as  the  clue  to  transcendental  ontology] 
Speculations  in  this  region  had  no  real  attraction  for  Paul,  notwithstanding 
the  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  them  which  we  find  in  his  writings,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  activity  of  his  intellect ;  but  this  activity  threw 
itself  with  an  unerring  instinct  into  a  sphere  where,  with  whatever  travail 
and  through  whatever  impediments  to  clear  expression,  directly  practical 
religious  results  might  yet  be  won,  and  not  into  any  sphere  of  abstract 
speculation. 

Much  more  visible  and  important  than  his  identification  of  Christ  with 
the  divine  hypostasis  known  as  the  Logos,  is  Paul's  identification  of  him 
with  the  Messiah.  Ever  present  is  his  recognition  of  him  as  the  Messiah 
to  whom  all  the  law  and  prophets  pointed,  of  whom  the  heart  of  the 
Jewish  race  was  full,  and  on  whom  the  Jewish  instructors  of  Paul's  youth 
had  dwelt  abundantly.  The  Jewish  language  and  ideas  respecting  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  his  day,  his  presence,  his 
appearing,  his  glory,  Paul  applied  to  Christ,  and  constantly  used.  Of  the 
force  and  reality  which  these  ideas  and  expressions  had  for  him  there 
can  be  no  question ;  as  to  his  use  of  them  only  two  remarks  are  needed. 
One  is,  that  in  him  these  Jewish  ideas, — as  any  one  will  feel  who  calls 
to  mind  a  genuine  display  of  them  like  that  in  the  Apocalypse, — are 
spiritualized  ;  and  as  he  advances  in  his  course  they  are  spiritualized  in- 
creasingly. The  other  remark  is,  that  important  as  these  ideas  are  in 
Paul,  of  them,  too,  the  importance  is  only  secondary,  compared  with  that 
of  the  great  central  matter  of  his  thoughts :  the  righteousness  of  God,  the 
non-fulfilment  of  it  by  man,  the  fulfilment  of  it  by  Christ. 

Once  more  we  are  led  to  a  result  favourable  to  the  scientific  value  of 
Paul's  teaching.  That  Christ  was  the  divine  Logos,  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity,  science  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm  ;  that  he  was  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  who  will  some  day  appear  in  the  sky  with  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  actual  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  to  establish  his  own 
kingdom,  science  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm.  The  very  terms  of  which 
these  propositions  are  composed  are  such  as  science  is  unable  to  handle. 
But  that  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  follows  the  universal  order  and  the  will  of 
God^without  being  let  and  hindered  as  we  are  by  the  motions  of  private 
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passion  and  by  sell'- will,  this  is  evident  to  whoever  can  read  the  Bible  with 
open  eyes.  It  is  just  what  any  criticism  of  the  Gospel-history,  which 
sees  that  history  as  it  really  is,  tells  us  ;  it  is  the  scientific  result  of  that 
history.  And  this  is  the  result  which  pre-eminently  occupies  Paul.  Of 
Christ's  life  and  death,  the  all-importance  for  us,  according  to  Paul,  is 
that  by  means  of  them,  "  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly ; ' '  should  be  enabled  to 
"  bear  fruit  to  God  "  in  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  good- 
ness, faith,  mildness,  self-control."  Their  scope  was  "  to  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  make  us  purely  zealous  for  good  works." 
Paul  adds,  that  we  are  to  live  thus  in  the  actual  world  which  now 
is,  "  with  the  expectation  of  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  God  and 
Christ."  By  nature  and  habit,  Paul  used  these  words  to  mean  a  Messianic 
coming  and  kingdom.  Later  Christianity  has  transferred  them,  as  it  has 
transferred  so  much  else  of  Paul's,  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  but  it  has  by 
no  means  spiritualized  them.  Paul,  as  his  spiritual  growth  advanced, 
spiritualized  them  more  and  more  ;  he  came  to  think,  in  using  them, 
more  and  more  of  a  gradual  inward  transformation  of  the  world  by  a  con- 
formity like  Christ's  to  the  will  of  God,  than  of  a  Messianic  advent.  Yet 
even  then  they  are  always  second  with  him,  and  not  first ;  the  essence  of 
saving  grace  is  always  to  make  us  righteous,  to  bring  us  into  conformity 
with  the  divine  law,  to  enable  us  to  "  bear  fruit  to  God." 

"  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  ransom  us  from  iniquity." 
First  of  all,  he  rendered  an  unbroken  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  spirit ;  he 
served  the  spirit  of  God ;  he  came,  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  God. 
The  law  of  the  spirit  makes  men  one ;  it  is  only  by  the  law  in  our  members 
that  we  are  many.  Secondly,  therefore,  he  had  an  unfailing  sense  of  what 
we  have  called,  using  an  expressive  modern  term,  the  solidarity  of  men ;  that 
it  was  not  God's  will  that  one  of  his  human  creatures  should  perish. 
Thirdly,  he  persevered  in  this  uninterrupted  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
spirit,  in  this  unfailing  sense  of  human  solidarity,  even  to  the  death ;  though 
everything  befell  him  which  might  break  the  one  or  tire  out  the  other. 
Lastly,  he  had  in  himself,  in  all  he  said  and  did,  that  ineffable  force  of 
attraction  which  doubled  the  virtue  of  everything  said  or  done  by  him. 
If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  wonder-working  power  of  attachment 
might  employ  itself  and  work  its  wonders,  it  was  here.  Paul  felt  the 
power  penetrate  him ;  and  he  felt,  also,  how  by  perfectly  identifying 
himself  through  it]  with  Christ,  and  in  no  other  way,  could  he  ever  get 
the  confidence  and  the  force  to  do  as  Christ  did.  He  thus  found  a  point 
in  which  the  mighty  world  outside  man,  and  the  weak  world  inside  him, 
seemed  to  combine  for  his  salvation.  The  struggling  stream  of  duty,  which 
had  not  volume  enough  to  bear  him  to  his  goal,  was  suddenly  reinforced 
by  the  immense  wave  of  sympathy  and  emotion.  To  this  new  and  potent 
influence  Paul  gave  the  name  of  faith.  The  word  points,  no  doubt, 
to  "coming  by  hearing,"  and  has  a  reminiscence,  for  Paul,  of  his  not 
having  with  his  own  eyes,  like  the  original  disciples,  seen  Christ,  and  of 
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his  special  mission  being  to  Gentiles  who  had  not  seen  Christ  either.  But 
the  essential  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  power  of  holding  on  to  the  unseen," 
"  fidelity."  Other  attachments  demand  fidelity  in  absence  to  an  object 
which  at  some  time  or  other,  nevertheless,  has  been  seen ;  this  attach- 
ment demands  fidelity  to  an  object  which  both  is  absent  and  has  never 
been  seen  by  us.  It  is  therefore  rightly  called  not  constancy,  but  faith ; 
a  power,  pre-eminently,  of  fast  attachment  to  the  unseen.  Identifying 
ourselves  with  Christ  through  this  attachment,  we  become  as  he  was  ;  we 
live  with  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  we  participate,  therefore,  in  his 
freedom  from  the  ruinous  law  in  our  members,  in  his  obedience  to  the 
saving  law  of  the  spirit,  in  his  conformity  to  the  eternal  order,  in  the  joy 
and  peace  of  his  life  to  God.  "  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  says  Paul,  "  freed  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  This  is 
what  is  done  for  us  by  faith. 

In  this  word  faith  we  reach  a  word  round  which  the  ceaseless  stream 
of  religious  exhortation  and  discussion  has  for  ages  circled.  Even  for 
those  who  misconceive  Paul's  line  of  ideas  most  completely,  faith  is  so 
evidently  the  central  point  in  his  system  that  their  thoughts  cannot  but 
centre  upon  it.  Puritanism,  as  is  well  known,  has  talked  of  little  else  but 
faith.  And  the  word  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  true  clue  once  lost 
which  Paul  has  given  us  to  its  meaning,  every  man  may  put  into  it  almost 
anything  he  likes,  all  the  fancies  of  his  superstition  or  of  his  fanaticism. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  to  have  faith  in  Christ  means  to  be  attached  to 
Christ,  to  embrace  Christ,  is  not  enough ;  the  question  is,  to  be  attached 
to  him  how,  to  embrace  him  how  ?  A  favourite  expression  of  popular 
theology  conveys  perfectly  the  popular  definition  of  faith :  to  rest  in  the 
Jimshed  work  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  scientific  language  of  Calvinism,  to 
embrace  Christ,  to  have  saving  faith,  is  "to  give  our  consent  heartily  to  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  so  to  receive  the  benefit  of  justification,  whereby 
God  pardons  all  our  sins  and  accepts  us  as  righteous  for  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  imputed  to  us."  This  is  mere  theurgy,  of  which,  so  far  as 
we  have  yet  gone,  we  have  not  found  a  trace  in  Paul.  Wesley,  with  his 
genius  for  godliness,  struggled  all  his  life  for  some  deeper  and  more 
edifying  account  of  that  faith,  which  he  felt  working  wonders  in  his  own 
soul,  than  that  it  was  a  hearty  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  benefit  of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness.  Yet  this 
amiable  and  gracious  spirit,  but  intellectually  slight  and  shallow  compared 
to  Paul,  beat  his  wings  in  vain.  Paul,  nevertheless,  had  solved  the  problem 
for  him,  if  only  be  could  have  had  eyes  to  see  Paul's  solution.  "  He  that 
believes  in  Christ,"  says  Wesley,  "  discerns  spiritual  things  ;  he  is  enabled 
to  taste,  see,  hear,  and  feel  God."  There  is  nothing  practical  and  solid  here. 
A  company  of  Cornish  revivalists  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tasting,  seeing, 
hearing,  and  feeling  God,  twenty  times  over,  to-night,  and  yet  may  be 
none  the  better  for  it  to-morrow  morning.  When  Paul  said,  Have  faith 
in  Christ,  these  words  did  not  mean,  for  him :  "  Give  your  hearty  belief 
and  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  accept  the  offered  benefit  of  justifica- 
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tion  through  Christ's  imputed  righteousness."  They  did  not  mean:  "  Try 
and  discern  spiritual  things,  try  and  taste,  see,  hear,  and  feel  God." 
They  did  not  mean  :  "  Kest  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  the  Saviour." 
No,  they  meant :  Die  with  him ! 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  religious  edification,  but  the  true 
criticism  of  a  great  and  misunderstood  author.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  be 
in  presence  of  this  Pauline  conception  of  faith  without  remarking  on  the 
incomparable  power  of  edification  which  it  contains.  It  is  indeed  a 
crowning  evidence  of  that  piercing  practical  religious  sense  which  we  have 
attributed  to  Paul.  It  is  at  once  mystical  and  rational ;  and  it  enlists  in 
its  service  the  best  forces  of  both  worlds,  the  world  of  reason  and  morals, 
and  the  world  of  sympathy  and  emotion.  The  world  of  reason  and  duty 
has  an  excellent  clue  to  action,  but  wants  motive-power ;  the  world  of 
sympathy  and  influence  has  an  irresistible  force  of  motive -power,  but 
wants  a  clue  for  directing  its  exertion.  The  danger  of  the  one  world  is 
weariness  in  well-doing  ;  the  danger  of  the  other  is  sterile  raptures  and 
immoral  fanaticism.  Paul  takes  from  both  worlds  what  can  help  him, 
and  leaves  what  cannot.  The  elemental  power  of  sympathy  and  emotion 
in  us,  a  power  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  will  and 
conscious  activity,  which  we  cannot  measure  and  control,  and  which  in 
each  of  us  differs  immensely  in  force,  volume,  and  mode  of  manifestation, 
he  calls  into  full  play,  and  sets  it  to  work  with  all  its  strength  and  in  all 
its  variety.  But  one  unalterable  object  is  assigned  by  him  to  this  power  : 
to  die  with  Christ  to  the  law  of  Ihe  flesh,  to  live  with  Christ  to  the  law  of 
the  mind. 

Paul's  repeated  and  minute  lists  of  practices  and  feelings  to  be 
followed  or  suppressed,  now  take  a  heightened  significance.  They  were 
the  matter  by  which  his  faith  tried  itself  and  knew  itself.  Those  multitu- 
dinous motions  of  appetite  and  self-will  which  reason  and  conscience 
disapproved,  reason  and  conscience  could  yet  not  govern,  and  had  to 
yield  to  them.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what  drove  Paul  almost  to 
despair.  Well,  then,  how  did  Paul's  faith  help  him  here  ?  It  enabled 
him  to  reinforce  duty  by  affection.  In  the  central  need  of  his  nature, 
the  desire  to  govern  these  motions  of  unrighteousness,  it  enabled  him  to 
say :  Die  to  them !  Christ  did.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  said  Paul, — 
that  is,  if  any  man  identifies  himself  with  Christ  by  attachment  so  that 
he  enters  into  his  feelings  and  lives  with  his  life, — he  is  a  new  creature  ; 
he  can  do,  and  does,  what  Christ  did.  First,  he  suffers  with  him.  Christ 
throughout  his  life  and  in  his  death  presented  his  body  a  living  sacrifice 
to  God ;  every  self-willed  impulse  blindly  trying  to  assert  itself  without 
respect  of  the  universal  order,  he  died  to.  You,  says  Paul  to  his  disciple, 
are  to  do  the  same.  Never  mind  how  various  and  multitudinous  the 
impulses  are; — impulses  to  intemperance,  concupiscence,  covetousness, 
pride,  sloth,  envy,  malignity,  anger,  clamour,  bitterness,  harshness, 
unmercifulness.  Die  to  them  all,  and  to  each  as  it  comes !  Christ  did. 
If  you  cannot,  your  attachment,  your  faith,  must  be  one  that  goes  but  a 
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very  little  waj^.  In  an  ordinary  human  attachment,  out  of  love  to 
a  woman,  out  of  love  to  a  friend,  out  of  love  to  a  child,  you  can  suppress 
quite  easily,  because  by  sympathy  you  become  one  with  them  and  their 
feelings,  this  or  that  impulse  of  selfishness  which  happens  to  conflict  with 
them,  and  which  hitherto  you  have  obeyed.  All  impulses  of  selfishness 
conflict  with  Christ's  feelings,  he  showed  it  by  dying  to  them  all  ;  if  you 
are  one  with  him  by  faith  and  sympathy,  you  can  die  to  them  also. 
Then,  secondly,  if  you  thus  die  with  him,  you  become  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind,  and  rise  with  him.  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life 
which  is  in  Christ  becomes  the  law  of  your  life  also,  and  frees  you 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  You  rise  with  him  to  that  harmonious 
conformity  with  the  real  and  eternal  order,  that  sense  of  pleasing  God 
who  trieth  the  hearts,  which  is  life  and  peace,  and  which  grows  more  and 
more  till  it  becomes  glory.  If  you  suffer  with  him  therefore,  you  shall 
also  be  glorified  with  him. 

The  real  worth  of  this  mystical  conception  depends  on  the  fitness  of 
the  character  and  history  of  Christ  for  inspiring  such  an  enthusiasm  of 
attachment  and  devotion  as  that  which  Paul's  notion  of  faith  implies.  If 
the  character  and  history  are  eminently  such  as  to  inspire  it,  then  Paul 
has  no  doubt  found  a  mighty  aid  towards  the  attainment  of  that  righteous- 
ness of  which  Christ's  life  afforded  the  admirable  pattern.  A  great 
solicitude  is  always  shown  by  popular  -Christianity  to  establish  a  radical 
difference  between  Christ  and  a  teacher  like  Socrates.  Ordinary  theologians 
establish  this  difference  by  transcendental  distinctions  into  which  science 
cannot  follow  them.  But  what  makes  for  science  the  radical  difference 
between  Jesus  and  Socrates,  is  that  such  a  conception  as  Paul's  would,  if 
applied  to  Socrates,  be  out  of  place  and  ineffective.  Socrates  inspired 
boundless  friendship  and  esteem  ;  but  the  inspiration  of  reason  and  con- 
science is  the  one  inspiration  which  comes  from  him,  and  which  impels  us 
to  live  righteously  as  he  did.  A  penetrating  enthusiasm  .of  love,  sym- 
pathy, pity,  adoration,  reinforcing  the  inspiration  of  reason  and  duty, 
does  not  belong  to  Socrates.  With  Jesus  it  is  different.  On  this  point 
it  is  needless  to  argue  ;  history  has  proved.  In  the  midst  of  errors  the 
most  prosaic,  the  most  immoral,  the  most  unscriptural,  concerning  God, 
Christ,  and  righteousness,  the  immense  emotion  of  love  and  sympathy 
inspired  by  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus  has  had  to  work  almost  by 
itself  alone  for  righteousness  ;  and  it  has  worked  wonders.  The  surpassing 
religious  grandeur  of  Paul's  conception  of  faith  is  that  it  seizes  a  real 
salutary  emotional  force  of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  reinforces  moral 
effort  with  it. 

Paul's  mystical  conception  is  not  complete  without  its  relation  of  us  to 
our  fellow-men,  as  well  as  its  relation  of  us  to  Christ.  Whoever  identifies 
himself  with  Christ,  identifies  himself  with  Christ's  idea  of  the  solidarity  of 
men.  The  whole  race  is  conceived  as  one  body,  having  to  die  and  rise  with 
Christ,  Land  forming  by  the  joint  action  of  its  regenerate  members  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ.  Hence  the  truth  of  that  which  Bishop  Wilson 
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says  :  "  It  is  not  so  much  our  neighbour's  interest  as  our  own  that  we  love 
him."  Christ's  life,  with  which  we  by  faith  identify  ourselves,  is  not  com- 
plete, his  aspiration  after  the  eternal  order  is  not  satisfied,  so  long  as  only 
Christ  himself  follows  this  order,  or  only  this  or  that  individual  amongst  us 
men  follows  it.  The  same  law  of  emotion  and  sympathy,  therefore,  which 
prevails  in  our  inward  self-discipline,  is  to  prevail  in  our  dealings  with 
others.  The  motions  of  sin  in  ourselves  we  succeed  in  mortifying,  not  by 
saying  to  ourselves  that  they  are  sinful,  but  by  sympathy  with  Christ  in 
his  mortification  of  them.  In  like  manner,  our  duties  towards  our  neigh- 
bour we  perform,  not  in  deference  to  external  commands  and  prohibitions, 
but  through  identifying  ourselves  with  him,  by  sympathy  with  Christ  who 
identified  himself  with  him.  Therefore,  we  owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love 
one  another ;  and  he  who  loves  his  neighbour  fulfils  the  law  towards  him, 
because  he  seeks  to  do  him  good  and  forbears  to  do  him  harm  just  as  if 
he  was  himself.  Mr.  Lecky  cannot  see  that  the  command  to  speak  the 
truth  to  one's  neighbour  is  a  command  which  has  a  natural  sanction.  But 
according  to  these  Pauline  ideas  it  has  a  clear  natural  sanction ;  for  if  my 
neighbour  is  merely  an  extension  of  myself,  deceiving  my  neighbour  is  the 
same  as  deceiving  myself;  and  than  self-deceit  there  is  nothing  by  nature 
more  baneful.  And  on  this  ground  Paul  puts  the  injunction ;  he  says : 
"  Speak  every  man  truth  to  his  neighbour,  for  we  are  members  one  of 
another."  This  direction  to  identify  ourselves  in  Christ  with  our  neigh- 
bours is  hard  and  startling,  no  doubt,  like  the  direction  to  identify  our- 
selves with  Christ  and  die  with  him.  But  it  is  also,  like  that  direction, 
inspiring ;  and  not,  like  a  set  of  mere  mechanical  commands  and  prohi- 
bitions, lifeless  and  unaiding.  It  shows  a  profound  practical  religious 
sense,  and  rests  upon  facts  of  human  nature  which  experience  can 
follow  and  appreciate. 

The  three  essential  terms  of  Pauline  theology  are*  not,  therefore,  as 
popular  theology  makes  them  :  calling,  justification,  sanctification ;  they 
are  rather  these :  dying  with  Christ,  resurrection  from  the  dead,  growing 
into  Christ*  The  order  in  which  these  terms  are  placed  indicates,  what 
we  have  already  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  true  Pauline  sense  of  the 
expression,  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  Paul's  ideas  the  expression  has 
no  essential  connection  with  physical  death.  It  is  true,  popular  theology 
connects  it  with  this  almost  exclusively,  and  regards  any  other  use  of  it  as 
purely  figurative  and  secondary.  For  popular  theology,  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion is  his  bodily  resurrection  on  earth  after  his  physical  death  on  the 
cross;  the  believer's  resurrection  is  his  bodily  resurrection  in  a  future 
world,  the  golden  city  of  our  hymns  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  For  this 
theology,  the  force  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  that  it  is  a  miracle  which 
guarantees  the  promised  future  miracle  of  our  own  resurrection.  It  is  a 
common  remark  with  Biblical  critics,  even  with  able  and  candid  Biblical 


*  airoBavtiv  avv  Xpiary,  Col.  ii.  20  ;  i%avdaraffi£  IK  vtiep&v,  Phil.  iii.  11 
Xpt<rrdv,  Eph.  iv.  15. 
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critics,  that  Christ's  resurrection,  in  this  sense  of  a  physical  miracle,  is  the 
central  object  of  Paul's  thoughts  and  the  foundation  of  all  his  theology. 
Nay,  the  preoccupation  with  this  idea  has  altered  the  very  text  of  our  docu- 
ments ;  so  that  whereas  Paul  wrote,  "Christ  died  and  lived,"  we  read,  "Christ 
died  and  rose  again  and  revived."  But  whoever  has  carefully  followed 
Paul's  line  of  thought  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  it,  will  see  that  in 
his  mature  theology,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  exhibits  it,  it  cannot 
be  this  physical  and  miraculous  aspect  of  the  resurrection  which  holds 
the  first  place  in  his  mind  ;  for  under  this  aspect  the  resurrection  does  not 
fit  in  with  the  ideas  which  he  is  developing. 

Not  for  a  moment  do  we  deny  that  in  Paul's  earlier  theology,  and 
notably  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians,  the  physical 
and  miraculous  aspect  of  the  resurrection,  both  Christ's  and  the  believer's, 
is  primary  and  predominant.  Not  for  a  moment  do  we  deny  that  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  after  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  if  he  had  been  asked  whether  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  in  its  physical  and  miraculous  sense,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
spiritual  and  mystical  sense,  he  would  have  replied  with  entire  conviction 
that  he  did.  Very  likely  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  him  to  imagine 
his  theology  without  it.  But, 

Below  the  surface-stream,  shallow  and  light, 
Of  what  we  say  we  feel — below  the  stream, 
As  light,  of  what  we  think  we  feel — there  flows 
With  noiseless  current  strong,  obscure  and  deep, 
The  central  stream  of  what  we  feel  indeed  ; 

and  by  this  alone  are  we  truly  characterized.  Paul's  originality  lies  in 
the  effort  to  make  the  significance  of  all  the  processes,  however  mystical, 
of  the  religious  life,  palpable  even  to  the  intellect,  with  a  view  of  strength- 
ening, in  this  way,  their  hold  upon  us  and  their  command  of  all  our  nature. 
Sooner  or  later  he  was  sure  to  be  drawn  to  treat  the  process  of  resurrection 
with  this  endeavour.  He  did  so  treat  it ;  and  what  is  original  and  essential 
in  him  is  his  doing  so. 

Paul's  conception  of  life  and  death  inevitably  came  to  govern  his 
conception  of  resurrection.  What,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  for  Paul 
life,  and  what  is  death  ?  Not  the  ordinary  physical  life  and  death ; — 
death,  for  him,  is  living  after  the  flesh,  obedience  to  sin  ;  life  is  mortifying 
by  the  spirit  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  obedience  to  righteousness.  Resur- 
rection, in  its  essential  sense,  is  therefore  for  Paul,  the  rising,  within  the 
sphere  of  our  visible  earthly  existence,  from  death  in  this  sense  to  life  in 
this  sense.  It  is  indubitable  that,  so  far  as  the  human  believer's  resurrec- 
tion is  concerned,  this  is  so  ;  else  how  could  Paul  say  to  the  Colossians, 
(to  take  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  clear  texts  showing  the  same  thing) : 
"  If  ye  then  have  risen  icith  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are  above."  But 
when  Paul  repeats  again  and  again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that 
the  matter  of  our  faith  is  "that  God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,"  the 
essential  meaning  of  this  resurrection,  also,  is  just  the  same.  Real 
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life  for  Paul,  begins  with  the  mystical  death  which  frees  us  from  the 
dominion  of  the  external  shalls  and  shall  nots  of  the  law.*  From  the 
moment,  therefore,  Christ  was  content  to  do  God's  will,  he  died.  Paul's 
point  is,  that  Christ  in  his  earthly  existence  obeyed  the  law  of  the  spirit 
and  bore  fruit^  to  God,  and  that  the  believer  should,  in  his  earthly  exis- 
tence, do  the  same.  That  Christ  "  died  to  sin,"  that  he  "pleased  not 
himself,"  and  that,  consequently,  through  all  his  life  here,  he  was  risen 
and  living  to  God,  is  what  occupies  Paul.  Christ's  physical  resurrection 
after  he  was  crucified  is  neither  in  point  of  time  nor  in  point  of  character 
the  resurrection  on  which  Paul,  following  his  essential  line  of  thought, 
wanted  to  fix  the  believer's  mind.  The  resurrection  Paul  was  striving 
after  for  himself  and  others  was  a  resurrection  now  and  a  resurrection 
to  righteousness.  But  Christ's  obeying  God  and  not  pleasing  himself 
culminated  in  his  death  on  the  cross ;  and  the  self-sacrificing  obedience 
of  his  whole  life,  which  was  summed  up  in  this  great,  final  act,  is,  there- 
fore, constantly  regarded  by  Paul  under  the  figure  of  this  final  act,  as  is 
also  the  believer's  conformity  to  Christ's  obedience.  The  believer  is 
crucified  with  Christ  when  he  mortifies  by  the  spirit  the  deeds  of  un- 
righteousness ;  Christ  was  crucified  when  he  pleased  not  himself,  and  came 
to  do  not  his  own  will  but  God's. 

It  is  the  same  with  life  as  with  death ;  it  turns  on  no  physical  event, 
but  on  that  central  concern  of  Paul's  thoughts,  righteousness.  If  we 
have  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  live,  as  he  did,  by  the  spirit,  "  serve  the 
spirit  of  God,"  f  and  follow  the  eternal  order;  the  spirit  of  God,  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  the  same, — the  one  eternal  moral  order.  If  we 
are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  share  with 
Christ  the  heritage  of  the  sons  of  God, — eternal  life,  peace,  felicity, 
glory.  The  spirit,  therefore,  is  life  because  of  righteousness.  And  when, 
through  identifying  ourselves  with  Christ,  we  reach*  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, then  eternal  life  begins  for  us; — a  continuous  and  ascending  life, 
for  the  eternal  order  never  dies,  and  the  more  we  transform  ourselves 
into  servants  of  righteousness  and  organs  of  the  eternal  order,  the  more 
we  are  and  desire  to  be  this  eternal  order  and  nothing  else.  Even  in  this 
life  we  are  "  seated  in  heavenly  places,"  as  Christ  is ;  so  entirely,  for 
Paul,  is  righteousness  the  true  life  and  the  true  heaven.  But  the  transfor- 
mation cannot  be  completed  here  ;  the  physical  death  is  regarded  by  Paul 
as  a  stage  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  impeded.  However,  at  this  stage  we 
quit,  as  he  himself  says,  the  ground  of  experience  and  enter  upon  the 
ground  of  hope.  But,  by  a  sublime  analogy,  he  fetches  from  the  travail 
of  the  whole  universe  proof  of  the  necessity  and  beneficence  of  the  law  of 
transformation.  Christ  entered  into  his  glory  when  he  had  -made  his 
physical  death  itself  a  crowning  witness  to  his  obedience  to  righteousness  ; 
we,  in  like  manner,  within  the  limits  of  this  earthly  life  and  before  we 

*  See  Kom.  vii.  1-6. 

t  According  to  the  true  reading  in  Phil.  iii.  3. 
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have  yet  persevered  to  the  end,  must  not  look  for  full  adoption,  for  the 
glorious  revelation  in  us  of  the  sons  of  God. 

That  Paul,  as  we  have  said,  accepted  the  physical  miracle  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  ascension  as  a  part  of  the  signs  and  'wonders  which 
accompanied  Christianity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Just  in  the  same  manner 
he  accepted  the  eschatology,  as  it  is  called,  of  his  nation, — their  doctrine 
of  the  final  things  and  of  the  summons  by  a  trumpet  in  the  sky  to  judgment ; 
he  accepted  Satan,  hierarchies  of  angels,  and  an  approaching  end  of  the 
world.  What  we  deny  is,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  former  gives  his 
teaching  its  essential  characters,  any  more  than  his  acceptance  of  the 
latter.  We  should  but  be  continuing,  with  strict  logical  development, 
Paul's  essential  line  of  thought,  if  we  said  that  the  true  ascension  and 
glorified  reign  of  Christ  was  the  triumph  and  reign  of  his  spirit,  his  real 
life,  far  more  operative  after  his  death  on  the  cross  than  before  it ;  and 
that  in  this  sense  most  truly  he  and  all  who  persevere  to  the  end  as  he 
did  are  "  sown  in  weakness  but  raised  in  power."  Paul  himself,  however, 
did  not  distinctly  continue  his  thought  thus,  and  neither  will  we  do  so  for 
him.  How  far  Paul  himself  knew  that  he  had  gone  in  his  irresistible  bent 
to  find,  for  each  of  the  data  of  his  religion,  that  side  of  moral  and  spiritual 
significance  which,  as  a  mere  sign  and  wonder,  it  had  not  and  could  not 
have  ; — what  data  he  himself  was  conscious  of  having  transferred,  through 
following  this  bent,  from  the  first  rank  in  importance  to  the  second  ; — we 
cannot  know  with  any  certainty.  That  the  bent  existed,  that  Paul  felt  it 
existed,  and  that  it  establishes  a  wide  difference  between  the  earliest  epistles 
and  the  latest,  is  beyond  question.  Already,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  declares  that,  "  though  he  had  henceforth  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  he  knew  him  so  no  more  ;  "  and  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans,  accordingly,  he  rejects  the  notion  of  dwelling  on  the 
miraculous  Christ,  of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  of  the  ascent  into  heaven, 
and  fixes  the  believer's  attention  solely  on  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  on  the 
effects  produced  by  an  acquaintance  with  it.  In  the  same  epistle,  in  like 
manner,  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  to  the  Thessalonians  he  described 
the  advent  in  such  materializing  and  popularly  Judaic  language,  has 
become  "  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  holy  Spirit." 

These  ideas,  we  repeat,  may  never  have  excluded  others,  which  absorbed 
the  most  part  of  Paul's  contemporaries  as  they  absorb  popular  religion  at  this 
day.  To  popular  religion,  the  real  kingdom  of  God  is  the  New  Jerusalem 
with  its  jaspers  and  emeralds ;  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  are  only 
the  kingdom  of  God  figuratively.  The  real  sitting  in  heavenly  places  is 
the  sitting  on  thrones  in  a  land  of  pure  delight  after  we  are  dead ;  serving 
the  spirit  of  God  is  only  sitting  in  heavenly  places  figuratively.  Science 
exactly  reverses  this  process ;  for  science,  the  spiritual  notion  is  the  real 
one,  the  material  notion  is  figurative.  The  astonishing  greatness  of  Paul 
is  that,  coming  when  and  where  and  whence  he  did,  he  yet  grasped  the 
spiritual  notion,  if  not  exclusively  and  fully,  yet  firmly  and  predominantly ; 
more  and  more  predominantly  through  all  the  last  years  of  his  life.  And 
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what  makes  him  original  and  himself  is  not  what  he  shares  with  his 
contemporaries  and  with  modern  popular  religion,  but  this  which  he 
develops  of  his  own ;  and  this  which  he  develops  of  his  own  is  just  of 
a  nature  to  make  his  religion  a  theology  instead  of  a  theurgy,  and  at  bottom 
a  scientific  instead  of  a  non-scientific  structure.  "  Die  and  re-exist !  "  sa}*s 
Goethe, — an  unsuspected  witness,  certainly,  to  the  psychological  and 
scientific  profoundness  of  Paul's  conception  of  life  and  death  : — "Die  and 
re- exist !  for  so  long  as  this  is  not  accomplished,  thou  art  but  a  troubled 
guest  upon  an  earth  of  gloom."  * 

The  [three  cardinal  points  in  Paul's  theology  are  not  therefore,  we 
repeat,  those  commonly  assigned  by  Puritanism,  calling,  justification, 
sanctification ;  they  are  these :  dying  with  Christ,  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  growing  into  Christ.  And  we  will  venture,  moreover,  to  affirm  that 
the  more  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  read  and  re-read  with  a  clear  mind, 
the  more  will  the  conviction  strengthen,  that  the  sense  indicated  by  the 
order  in  which  we  here  class  the  second  main  term  of  Paul's  conception, 
is  the  essential  sense  which  Paul  himself  attaches  to  this  term,  in  every 
single  place  where  in  that  epistle  he  has  used  it.  Not  tradition  and  not 
theory,  but  a  simple  impartial  study  of  the  development  of  Paul's  central 
line  of  thought,  brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  very  outset  of 
the  epistle,  where  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  declared  to  be  the  son  of  God 
with  power  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness  by  resurrection  from  the 
dead,"  to  the  very  end,  the  essential  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  the  term 
resurrection  is  that  of  a  rising,  in  this  visible  earthly  existence,  from  the 
death  of  obedience  to  blind  selfish  impulse,  to  the  life  of  obedience  to  the 
eternal  moral  order; — in  Christ's  case  first,  as  the  pattern  for  us  to  follow; 
in  the  believer's  case  afterwards,  as  following  Christ's  pattern  through 
identifying  himself  with  him. 

We  have  thus  reached  Paul's  fundamental  conception  without  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Puritanism,  which,  nevertheless, 
professes  to  have  learnt  its  doctrine  from  St.  Pqjil  and  from  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Once,  for  a  moment,  the  term  faith  brought  us  in  contact 
with  the  doctrine  of  Puritanism,  but  only  to  see  that  the  essential  sense 
given  to  this  word  by  Paul,  Puritanism  had  missed  entirely.  Other  parts, 
then,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  than  those  by  which  we  have  been 
occupied  must  have  chiefly  fixed  the  attention  of  Puritanism.  And  so  it 
has  in  truth  been.  Yet  the  parts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  have 
occupied  us  are  undoubtedly  the  parts  which  not  our  own  theories  and 
inclinations,  for  we  have  approached  the  matter  without  any,  but  an  im- 
partial criticism  of  Paul's  real  line  of  thought  must  elevate  as  the  most 
important.  If  a  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  expression  may  be  forgiven 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  say  that  of  the  eleven  first  chapters  of 

*  Stirb  und  werde  I 

Denn  so  lang  du  das  nicht  hast, 
Bist  du  nur  ein  triiber  Gast 
Auf  der  dunkeln  Erde. 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, — the  chapters  which  convey  Paul's  theology, 
though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  with  any  scholastic  purpose  or  in  any  formal 
scientific  mode  of  exposition, — of  these  eleven  chapters,  the  first,  second, 
and  third  are,  in  a  scale  of  importance  fixed  by  a  scientific  criticism  of  Paul's 
line  of  thought,  sub -primary  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  secondary  ;  the  sixth 
and  eighth  are  primary  ;  the  seventh  chapter  is  sub-primary  ;  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  are  secondary.  Furthermore,  to  the  contents 
of  the  separate  chapters  themselves  this  scale  must  be  carried  on,  so  far 
as  to  mark  that  of  the  two  great  primary  chapters,  the  sixth  and  the 
eighth,  the  eighth  is  primary  down  only  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- eighth 
verse  ;  from  thence  to  the  end  it  is,  however  eloquent,  yet  for  the  purpose 
of  a  scientific  criticism  of  Paul's  essential  theology,  only  secondary.  The 
first  chapter  is  to  the  Gentiles  ; — its  purport  is  :  You  have  not  righteous- 
ness. The  second  is  to  the  Jews  ; — its  purport  is :  No  more  have  you, 
though  you  think  you  have.  The  third  chapter  announces  faith  in  Christ 
as  the  one  source  of  righteousness  for  all  men.  The  fourth  chapter  gives 
to  the  notion  of  righteousness  through  faith  the  sanction  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  The  fifth  insists  on  the  causes 
for  thankfulness  and  exultation  in  the  boon  of  righteousness  through  faith 
in  Christ ;  and  applies  illustratively,  with  this  design,  the  history  of 
Adam.  The  sixth  chapter  comes  to  the  all-important  question,  "  What  is 
that  faith  in  Christ  which  I,  PauJ,  mean  ?  "  and  answers  it.  The  seventh 
illustrates  and  explains  the  answer.  But  the  eighth,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  twenty-eighth  verse,  develops  and  completes  the  answer.  The  rest 
of  the  eighth  chapter  expresses  the  sense  of  safety  and  gratitude  which 
the  solution  is  fitted  to  inspire.  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters 
uphold  the  second  chapter's  thesis, — so  hard  to  a  Jew,  so  easy  to  us, — 
that  righteousness  is  not  by  the  Jewish  law ;  but  dwell  with  hope  and 
joy  on  a  final  result  of  things  which  is  to  be  favourable  to  Israel. 

We  shall  be  pardoned  this  somewhat  formal  analysis  in  consideration 
of  the  clearness  with  which  it  enables  us  to  survey  the  Puritan  scheme  of 
original  sin,  predestination,  and  justification.  The  historical  transgression 
of  Adam  occupies,  it  will  be  observed,  in  Paul's  ideas  by  no  means  the 
primary,  fundamental,  all-important  place  which  it  holds  in  the  ideas  of 
Puritanism.  "  This  is  our  original  sin,  the  bitter  root  of  all  our  actual 
transgressions,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  Ah,  no  !  Paul  did  not  go 
to  the  Book  of  Genesis  for  his  authentic  information  on  this  head.  He 
went  to  experience  for  it.  "/  see,"  he  says,  "a  law  in  my  members 
fighting  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity." 
This  is  the  essential  testimony  respecting  the  rise  of  sin  to  Paul, — this  rise 
of  it  in  his  own  heart  and  in  the  heart  of  all  the  men  who  hear  him.  At 
quite  a  later  stage  in  his  conception  of  the  religious  life,  in  quite  a 
subordinate  capacity,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustration,  comes  in 
the  allusion  to  Adam  and  to  what  is  called  original  sin.  Paul's  desire  for 
righteousness  has  carried  him  to  Christ  and  to  the  conception  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith,  and  he  is  expressing  his  gratitude, 
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delight,  wonder,  at  the  boon  he  has  discovered.  For  the  purpose  of  exalt- 
ing it  he  reverts  to  the  well-known  story  of  Adam.  It  cannot  even  be 
said  that  Paul  Judaizes  in  his  use  here  of  this  story  ;  so  entirely  does  he 
subordinate  it  to  his  purpose  of  illustration,  using  it  just  as  he  might  have 
used  it  had  he  believed,  which  undoubtedly  he  did  not,  that  it  was  merely 
a  symbolical  legend,  though  a  very  primitive  and  profound  one,  as  well  as 
perfectly  familiar  to  himself  and  his  hearers.  "  Think,"  he  says,  "  how  in 
Adam's  fall  one  man's  one  transgression  involved  all  men  in  a  punish- 
ment ;  then  estimate  the  blessedness  of  our  boon  in  Christ,  where  one 
man's  one  righteousness  involves  a  world  of  transgressors  in  blessing  !  " 
This  is  not  a  scientific  doctrine  of  corruption  inherited  through  Adam's 
fall ;  it  is  a  rhetorical  use  of  Adam's  fall  in  a  passing  allusion  to  it. 

We  come  to  predestination.  We  have  seen  how  Paul's  consciousness 
of  the  power  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  was  twofold. 
He  conceived  this  divine  power,  and  with  profound  truth,  as  not  only  the 
fountain  of  morals  and  reason,  but  also  as  the  fountain  of  life  and 
affection.  He  thus  rested  on  the  thought  of  God  as  a  creator,  sustainer, 
father,  as  well  as  on  the  thought  of  him  as  a  moral  lawgiver  and  judge. 
"  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways."  But  not  only  so.  Also,  "  The 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  He 
opens  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing."  The 
power  and  originality  of  Paul's  theology  consists  in  his  making  these 
two  notions  combine  for  a  religious  result.  What  man  could  not  do  by 
the  warnings  of  God  the  judge,  he  does,  in  Paul's  theology,  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God  the  creator  and  father.  What  he  could  not  do  through  the 
power  of  reason  and  duty,  he  does  through  the  power  of  sympathy  and 
emotion.  This  is  grace,  this  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  who  gives  abundantly 
beyond  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  and  calls  things  that  are  not  as  though 
they  were.  The  sense  of  life,  peace,  and  joy,  which  comes  through 
identification  with  Christ,  brings  with  it  a  deep  and  grateful  consciousness 
that  this  sense  is  none  of  our  own  getting  and  making.  "It  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy." 
As  moral  agents,  for  whom  alone  exist  all  the  predicaments  of  merit  and 
demerit,  praise  and  blame,  effort  and  failure,  vice  and  virtue,  we  are 
impotent  and  lost ; — we  are  saved  through  our  affections,  it  is  as  sentient 
beings  we  are  saved !  Well  might  Paul  cry  out,  as  this  mystical  but 
profound  and  beneficent  conception  filled  his  soul :  "  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose."  Well  might  he  say,  in  the  gratitude  which 
cannot  find  words  enough  to  express  its  sense  of  boundless  favour,  that 
those  who  reached  peace  with  God  through  identification  with  Christ  were 
vessels  of  mercy,  marked  from  endless  ages  ;  that  they  had  been  fore- 
known, predestinated,  called,  justified,  glorified. 

It  may  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  clear  understanding  of  his 
essential  doctrine,  that  Paul  did  not  stop  here.  It  might  seem  as  if  the 
word,  "prothesis/'^wrpose,  lured  him  on  into  speculative  mazes,  and  in- 
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volved  him,  at  last,  in  an  embarrassment,  from  which  he  impatiently  tore 
himself  by  the  harsh  unedifying  image  of  the  clay  and  the  potter.  But  this 
is  not  so.  These  allurements  of  speculation,  which  have  been  fatal  to  so  many 
of  his  interpreters,  never  mastered  Paul.  He  was  led  into  difficulty  by  the 
tendency  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  making  his  real  imperfection 
both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer, — -the  tendency  to  Judaize.  Already,  in 
the  fourth  chapter,  this  tendency  had  led  him  to  seem  to  rest  his  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  upon  the  case  of  Abraham,  whereas,  in  truth,  it 
needs  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  and  some  effort  of  ingenuity,  even  to 
bring  the  case  of  Abraham  within  ihe  operation  of  this  doctrine.  That 
righteousness  is  life,  that  all  men  by  themselves  fail  of  righteousness,  that 
only  through  identification  with  Christ  can  they  reach  it,— these  proposi- 
tions, for  us  at  any  rate,  prove  themselves  much  better  than  they  are 
proved  by  the  thesis  that  Abraham  in  old  age  believed  God's  promise  that 
his  seed  should  yet  be  as  the  stars  for  multitude,  and  that  this  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  The  sanction  thus  apparently  given  to 
the  idea  that  faith  is  a  mere  belief,  or  opinion  of  the -mind,  has  put  thou- 
sands of  Paul's  readers  on  a  false  track.  But  Paul's  dealings  with 
Abraham  did  not  end  here.  To  establish  his  doctrine  of  righteousness  by 
faith,  he  had  to  eradicate  the  notion  that  the  Jews  were  specially  privi- 
leged, and  that,  having  the  Mosaic  law,  they  did  not  need  anything  farther. 
For  us,  this  one  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  :  There  is  no  difference  between  Jew 
and  Greek,  for  it  is  the  same  Lord  of  all,  who  is  rich  to  all  that  call  upon  him — 
and  these  four  words  of  another  verse :  For  righteousness,  heart-faith  necessary! 
— effect  far  more  for  Paul's  object  than  his  three  chapters  bristling  with 
Old  Testament  quotations.  By  quotation,  however,  he  was  to  proceed,  in 
order  to  invest  his  doctrine  with  the  talismanic  virtues  of  a  verbal  sanction 
from  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  shows,  therefore,  that  the  law  and 
the  prophets  had  said  that  only  a  remnant,  an  elect  remnant,  of  Israel 
should  be  saved,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  blinded.  But  to  say  that 
peace  with  God  through  Christ  inspires  such  an  abounding  sense  of  grati- 
tude, and  of  its  not  being  our  work,  that  we  can  only  speak  of  ourselves 
as  called  and  chosen  to  it,  is  one  thing ;  in  so  speaking,  we  are  on  the 
ground  of  personal  experience.  But  to  say  that  God  has  blinded  and 
reprobated  other  men,  so  that  they  shall  not  reach  this  blessing,  is  to  quit 
the  ground  of  personal  experience,  and  to  begin  employing  the  magnified 
and  non-natural  man  in  the  next  street.  We  then  require,  in  order  to 
account  for  his  proceedings,  such  an  analogy  as  that  of  the  clay  and  the 
potter.  This  is  Calvinism,  and  St.  Paul  undoubtedly  falls  into  it.  But 
the  important  thing  to  remark  is,  that  this  Calvinism,  which  with  the 
Calvinist  is  primary,  is  with  Paul  secondary,  or  even  less  than  secondary. 
What  with  Calvinists  is  their  fundamental  idea,  the  centre  of  their  theology, 
is  for  Paul  an  idea  added  to  his  central  ideas,  and  extraneous  to  them; 
brought  in  incidentally,  and  due  to  the  necessities  of  a  bad  mode  of  recom- 
mending and  enforcing  his  thesis.  It  is  as  if  Newton  had  introduced  into 
his  exposition  of  the  law  of  gravitation  an  incidental  statement,  perhaps 
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erroneous,  about  light  or  colours ;  and  we  were  then  to  make  this  state- 
ment the  head  and  front  of  Newton's  law.  The  theological  idea  of  repro- 
bation was  an  idea  of  Jewish  theology  as  of  ours,  an  idea  familiar  to  Paul 
and  a  part  of  his  training,  an  idea  which  probably  he  never  consciously 
abandoned.  But  its  complete  secondariness  in  him  is  clearly  established 
by  other  considerations  than  those  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  place 
and  manner  of  his  introduction  of  it.  The  very  phrase  about  the  clay  and 
the  potter  is  not  Paul's  own  ;  he  does  but  repeat  a  stock  theological  figure. 
Jeremiah  had  said,  in  the  Lord's  name,  to  Israel,  "Behold,  as  the  clay  in 
the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  0  house  of  Israel."  And  the 
son  of  Sirach  comes  yet  nearer  to  Paul's  very  words  :  "  As  the  clay  is  in 
the  potter's  hand  to  fashion  it  at  his  pleasure,  so  man  is  in  the  hand  of 
him  that  made  him,  to  render  to  them  as  liketh  him  best."  Is  an  original 
man's  essential,  characteristic  idea,  that  which  he  adopts  thus  bodily  from 
some  one  else  ?  But  take  Paul's  truly  essential  idea.  "  We  are  buried  with 
Christ  through  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  he  was  raised  up  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life."  Did  Jeremiah  say  that  ?  Is  any  one  the  author  of  it  except  Paul  ? 
Then  there  should  Calvinism  have  looked  for  Paul's  secret,  and  not  in  the 
commonplace  about  the  potter  and  the  vessels  of  wrath.  A  commonplace 
which  is  so  entirely  a  commonplace  to  him,  that  he  contradicts  it  even  while 
he  is  Judaizing  ;  for  in  the  very  batch  of  chapters  we  are  discussing  he 
says  :  "  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 
Still  more  clear  is,  on  this  point,  his  real  mind,  when  he  is  not  Judaizing  : 
"  God  is  the  saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe."  And  any- 
thing, finally,  which  might  seem  dangerous  in  the  grateful  sense  of  a  calling, 
choosing,  and  leading  by  eternal  goodness, — a  notion  as  natural  as  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  is  monstrous, — Paul  abundantly 
supplies  in  more  than  one  striking  passage ;  as,  for  instance,  in  that 
'incomparable  third  chapter  of  the  Philippians  (from  which,  and  from  the 
sixth  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  Piomans,  Paul's  whole  theology,  if  all  his 
other  writings  were  lost,  might  be  reconstructed),  where  he  expresses  his 
humble  consciousness  that  the  mystical  resurrection  which  is  his  aim, 
glory,  and  salvation,  he  does  not  yet,  and  cannot,  completely  attain. 

The  grand  doctrine,  then,  which  Calvinistic  Puritanism  has  gathered 
from  Paul,  turns  out  to  be  a  secondary  notion  of  his,  which  he  himself, 
too,  has  contradicted  or  corrected.  But,  at  any-  rate,  "  Christ  meritori- 
ously obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  We  rely  entirely,  as  the 
quarterly  organ  of  Puritanism  has  just  told  us  in  its  hundredth  number, 
on  "  the  sacrificial  Atonement  of  the  Divine  Son  of  God."  God,  his  justice 
being  satisfied  by  Christ's  bearing  according  to  compact  our  guilt  and 
dying  in  our  stead,  is  appeased  and  set  free  to  exercise  towards  us  his  mercy, 
and  to  justify  and  sanctify  us  in  consideration  of  Christ's  righteousness 
imputed  to  us,  if  we  give  -our  hearty  belief  and  consent  to  the  satisfaction 
thus  made.  This  hearty  belief  being  given,  "  we  rest,"  to  use  the  con- 
secrated expression  already  quoted,  "in  the  finished  work  of  a  Saviour." 
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This  is  now,  as  predestination  formerly  was,  the  favourite  thesis  of  popular 
theology.  And,  like  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  professes  to  be 
specially  derived  from  St.  Paul. 

But  whoever  has  followed  attentively  the  main  line  of  St.  Paul's 
theology,  as  we  have  tried  to  show  it,  will  see  at  once  that  in  St.  Paul's 
essential  ideas  this  popular  notion  of  a  substitution,  a  sacrifice,  and  an 
imputation  of  alien  merit,  has  no  place.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  a  sacri- 
ficial atonement ;  what  Paul  knows  of  is  a  reconciling  sacrifice.  The  real 
substitution,  for  Paul,  is  not  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  men's  stead  as 
victim  on  the  cross  to  God's  offended  justice  ;  it  is  the  substitution  by 
which  the  believer,  in  his  own  person,  repeats  Christ's  dying  to  sin. 
Paul  says,  in  real  truth,  to  our  Puritans  with  their  magieal  and  mechanical 
salvation,  just  what  he  said  to  the  men  of  circumcision:  "  If  I  preach 
resting  in  the  finished  work  of  a  Saviour,  why  am  I  yet  persecuted  ?  why  do 
I  die  daily  ?  then  is  the  stumbling -block  of  the  cross  annulled.  That  hard, 
that  well-nigh  impossible  doctrine  that  our  whole  course  must  be  a 
crucifixion  and  a  resurrection,  even  as  Christ's  whole  course  was  a  cruci- 
fixion and  a  resurrection,  becomes  superfluous.  Yet  this  is  my  central 
doctrine." 

The  notion  of  God,  as  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  appeased  by 
a  sacrifice,  and  remitting,  in  consideration  of  it,  his  wrath  against  those 
who  had  offended  him, — this  notion  of  God,  which  science  repels,  was 
equally  repelled,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  nation,  time,  and  training  had  in 
them  to  favour  it,  by  the  profound  religious  sense  of  Paul.  In  none  of 
his  epistles  is  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ  really  presented  under  this 
aspect.  One  great  epistle  there  is  which  does  present  it  under  this 
aspect, — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  other  proof  were  wanting,  this 
alone  would  make  it  impossible  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  should 
be  Paul's  ;  and  indeed  of  all  the  epistles  which  bear  his  name,  it  is  the 
only  one  which  may  not,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  caused  by  some  diffi- 
culties, be  finally  attributed  to  him.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
full  of  beauty  and  power ;  and  what  may  be  called  the  exterior  conduct  of 
its  argument  is  as  able  and  satisfying  as  Paul's  exterior  conduct  of  his 
argument  is  generally  embarrassed.  Its  details  are  full  of  what  is  edifying  ; 
but  its  central  conception  of  Christ's  death,  as  a  perfect  sacrifice  which 
consummated  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law,  is  a  mere  notion 
of  the  understanding,  and  is  not  a  religious  idea.  The  tradition  which 
ascribes  to  Apollos  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  derives  corroboration  from 
the  one  account  of  him  which  we  have ;  that  ' '  he  was  an  eloquent  man 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  just  such 
a  performance  as  might  naturally  have  come  from  an  eloquent  man  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  whom  the  intelligence  and  the  powers  of 
combining,  type -establishing,  and  expounding,  somewhat  dominated  the 
religious  perceptions.  Turn  it  which  way  you  will,  the  notion  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  delivers,  will  never  truly  speak 
to  the  religious  sense,  or  bear  fruit  for  true  religion.  It  is  no  blame  to 
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Apollos  if  he  was  led  astray  by  this  notion  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  for  the 
whole  world  was  full  of  it,  up  to  his  time,  in  his  time,  and  since  his 
time  ;  and  it  has  driven  theologians  before  it  like  sheep.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  Apollos  should*  have  adopted  it,  but  that  Paul  should  have  been 
enabled,  through  the  incomparable  power  and  energy  of  religious  percep- 
tion informing  his  intellectual  perception,  steadily  to  put  it  aside.  Figures 
drawn  from  this  dominant  notion  he  used,  for  it  has  so  saturated  the 
imagination  and  language  of  humanity  that  its  figures  pass  naturally  and 
irresistibly  into  all  our  speech  ;  popular  Puritanism  consists  of  the  notion 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  set  forth  with  Paul's  figures.  But  the 
notion  itself  Paul  had  put  aside,  and  had  substituted  for  it  a  better. 

The  term  sacrifice  contains  three  notions :  the  notion  of  winning  the 
favour  or  buying  off  the  wrath  of  a  powerful  being  by  giving  him  some- 
thing precious  ;  the  notion  of  parting  with  something  precious  ;  and -the 
notion  of  expiation,  not  in  the  sense  of  buying  off  wrath  or  satisfying  a 
claim,  but  of  suffering  in  that  wherein  we  have  sinned.  The  first  notion 
is,  at  bottom,  merely  superstitious,  and  belongs  to  the  ignorant  and  fear- 
ridden  childhood  of  humanity ;  it  is  the  main  element,  however,  in  the 
Puritan  conception  of  justification.  The  second  notion  explains  itself;  it 
is  the  main  element  in  the  Pauline  conception  of  justification.  The  third 
notion  may  easily  be  misdealt  with,  but  it  has  a  profound  truth  ;  something 
of  it  has  no  doubt  made  its  way  into  the  Puritan  conception  of  justification, 
and  inspires  whatever  in  that  conception  is  true  and  wholesome  ;  in  Paul's 
conception  of  justification  there  is  much  of  it.  Christ  parted  with  what, 
to  men  in  general,  is  the  most  precious  of  things, — individual  self  and 
selfishness ;  he  pleased  not  himself,  obeyed  the  spirit  of  God,  died  to 
sin  and  to  the  law  in  our  members,  consummated  upon  the  cross  this 
death  ;  that  is  Paul's  essential  notion  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  This  proceed- 
ing " condemned  sin  in  the  flesh;"  that  notion,  also,  is  very  present 
along  with  the  other  to  Paul's  mind.  Through  the  solidarity  of  men, 
eminent  suffering,  by  an  eminent  person,  becomes  representative  ;  there- 
fore, in  that  death  of  Christ  to  selfish  impulse  which  his  crucifixion 
crowns  and  symbolizes,  the  race  solemnly  suffers  wherein  the  race  had 
sinned,  and  condemns  that  wherein  it  had  sinned.  This  is  the  expiatory 
aspect  of  Christ's  death  for  the  imagination  ;  its  expiatory  aspect  from  a 
moral  point  of  view  is  that  such  a  solemn  and  dolorous  condemnation  of 
sin  does  actually  loosen  sin's  hold  and  attraction  upon  us  who  regard  it, — 
makes  it  easier  for  us  to  die  to  sin.'* 

Christ's  sacrifice,  and  the  condemnation  of  sin  it  contained,  was  made 
for  us  while  we  were  yet  sinners ;  it  was  made  irrespectively  of  our  power 
or  inclination  to  sympathize  with  it  and  appreciate  it.  Yet,  even  thus, 

*  The  first  aspect  is  presented  in  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  the  second  in  Gal.  i.  4.  Iii  the 
first  aspect  Christ  is  the  dvTiXvrpov  or  ransom  ;  in  the  second,  the  naprvpiov  or 
•witness.  Popular  theology  prefers  to  regard  him  as  the  avriXvrpov  ;  Paul  preferred 
to  regard  him  as  the  naprvpiov, — the  testimony,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  to  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God. 
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the  sacrifice  reconciled  us  to  God,  to  the  eternal  order ;  for  it  contained 
the  means,  the  only  possible  means,  of  our  being  brought  into  harmony 
with  this  order.  Christ,  however,  was  delivered  for  our  sins  while  we 
were  yet  sinners.  But  presently  the  influence  of  the  pregnant  act  gains 
us.  Then  come  the  sympathy  for  the  act  and  the  appreciation  of  it, 
which  its  doer  never  regarded;  faith  in  him  enters  into  us,  masters  us. 
We  identify  ourselves  with  him;  we  repeat,  through  the  power  of  this 
identification,  his  death  to  the  law  of  the  flesh  and  self- pleasing,  his 
condemnation  of  sin  in  the  flesh ;  the  death  how  imperfectly,  the  con- 
demnation how  remorsefully !  But  we  rise  with  him  to  life,  the  only 
true  life,  of  imitation  of  God,  of  putting  on  the  new  man  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  of  following  the  eternal 
law  of  the  moral  order  which  by  ourselves  we  could  not  follow.  Then 
God  justifies  us  ;  we  have  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the  sense  of 
having  it ;  we  are  freed  from  the  oppressing  sense  of  eternal  order  guiltily 
outraged  and  sternly  retributive  ;  we  act  in  joyful  conformity  with  God's 
will,  instead  of  in  miserable  rebellion  to  it ;  we  a're  in  harmony  with 
the  universal  order,  and  feel  that  we  are  in  harmony  with  it.  If,  then, 
Christ  was  delivered  for  our  sins,  he  was  raised  for  our  justification. 
If  by  his  death  we  were  reconciled  to  God,  by  the  means  being  thus 
provided  for  our  else  impossible  access  to  God,  much  more,  when  we 
have  availed  ourselves  of  these  means  and  died  with  him,  are  we  saved 
by  his  life  of  which  we  partake.  Henceforward  we  are  not  only  justified 
but  sanctified  ;  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  order  and  at  peace 
with  God,  but  consecrated*  and  unalterably  devoted  to  them;  and  from 
this  devotion  comes  an  ever-growing  union  with  God  in  Christ,  an 
advance,  as  St.  Paul  says,  from  glory  to  glory. 

This  is  Paul's  conception  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  His  figures  of  ransom, 
redemption,  propitiation,  blood,  offering,  all  attach  themselves  to  his 
central  idea  of  identification  with  Christ  through  dying  with  him,  and  are 
strictly  subservient  to  it.  This  language  of  Paul's  has  its  own  beauty  and 
propriety ;  it  is  imaginative  language  ;  there  is  no  need  for  turning  it,  as 
Puritanism  has  done,  into  the  methodical  language  of  the  schools.  But 
if  it  is  to  be  turned  into  methodical  language,  then  it  is  the  language 
into  which  we  have  translated  it  that  translates  it  truly. 

We  have  seen  how  it  fares  with  one  of  the  two  great  tenets  which 
Puritanism  has  extracted  from  St.  Paul,  the  tenet  of  predestination.  \Ve 
now  see  how  it  fares  with  the  other,  the  tenet  of  justification.  Paul's 
figures  our  Puritans  have  taken  literally,  while  for  his  central  idea  they 
have  substituted  another  which  is  not  his.  And  his  central  idea  they  have 
turned  into  a  figure,  and  have  let  it  almost  disappear  out  of  their  mind. 
His  essential  idea  lost,  his  figures  misused,  an  idea  essentially  not  his 
substituted  for  his, — the  unedifying  patchwork  thus  made,  Puritanism 

*  The  endless  words  which  Puritanism  has  wasted  upon  sanctification,  a  magical 
filling  with  goodness  and  holiness,  flow  from  a  mere  mistake  in  translating ; 
means  consecration,  a  setting  apart  to  holy  service. 
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has  stamped  with  Paul's  name,  and  called  the  gospel.  It  thunders  at 
Komanism  for  not  preaching  it,  it  casts  off  Anglicanism  for  not  setting 
it  forth  alone  and  unreservedly,  it  founds  organizations  of  its  own  to  give 
full  effect  to  it ;  these  organizations  guide  politics,  govern  statesmen, 
destroy  institutions  ; — and  they  are  based  upon  a  blunder  ! 

It  is  to  Protestantism,  and  this  its  Puritan  gospel,  that  the  reproaches 
thrown  on  St.  Paul,  for  shutting  up  religion  of  the  heart  into  theories  of 
the  head  about  election  and  justification,  rightly  attach.  St.  Paul  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,  begins  with  seeking  righteousness  and  ends  with  finding 
it ;  from  first  to  last,  the  practical  religious  sense  never  deserts  him. 
If  he  could  have  seen  and  heard  our  preachers  of  predestination  and 
justification,  they  are  just  the  people  he  would  have  called  "  diseased  about 
questions  and  word-battlings."  He  would  have  told  Puritanism  that  every 
Sunday,  when  in  all  its  countless  chapels  it  reads  him  and  preaches  from 
him,  the  veil  is  upon  its  heart.  The  moment  it  reads  him  right,  a  veil 
will  seem  to  be  taken  away  from  its  heart,  it  will  feel  as  though  scales 
were  fallen  from  its  eyes. 

But  leaving  Puritanism  and  its  errors,  let  us  turn  again  for  a  moment, 
before  we  end,  to  the  glorious  apostle  who  has  occupied  us  so  long.  He 
died,  and  mankind's  familiar  fancies  of  appeasement  and  vicarious  sacri- 
fice, from  which,  by  a  prodigy  of  religious  insight,  Paul  had  been  able  to 
disengage  the  death  of  Christ,  rushed  over  it  and  made  it  their  own.  Back 
rolled  upon  the  human  soul  the  mist  which  the  fires  of  Paul's  spiritual 
genius  had  dispersed  for  a  few  short  years.  The  mind  of  the  whole  world 
was  imbrued  in  the  idea  of  blood,  and  only  through  the  false  idea  of 
sacrifice  did  they  reach  Paul's  true  one.  Paul's  idea  of  dying  with  Christ 
the  Imitation  elevates  more  conspicuously  than  any  Protestant  treatise 
elevates  it ;  but  it  elevates  it  environed  and  enfolded  with  the  idea  of 
appeasement, — of  the  magnified  and  non-natural  man  wrath-filled  and 
blood- exacting,  the  human  victim  adding  his  piacular  sufferings  to  those 
of  the  divine.  Meanwhile  another  danger  was  preparing.  Gifted  men 
had  brought  to  the  study  of  St.  Paul  the  habits  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
schools,  and  philosophized  where  Paul  Orientalized.  Augustine,  a  great 
genius,  who  can  doubt  it  ? — nay,  a  great  religious  genius,  but  unlike  Paul 
in  this,  and  inferior  to  him,  that  he  confused  the  boundaries  of  meta- 
physics and  religion,*  which  Paul  never  did, — Augustine  set  the  example 
of  finding  in  Paul's  eastern  speech,  just  as  it  stood,  the  formal  propositions 
of  western  dialectics.  Last  came  the  interpreter  in  whose  slowly  relaxing 
grasp  we  still  lie, — the  heavy-handed  Protestant  Philistine.  Sincere, 
gross  of  perception,  prosaic,  he  saw  in  Paul's  mystical  idea  of  man's 

*  Compare  Paul's  "  blessed  and  only  potentate,  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords 
•who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  light,  unapproachable,"  with  Augustine's 
"  Deum  sine  quantitate  magnum,  sine  qualitate  bonum,  sine  tempore  sempiternum, 
sine  morte  vitam,  sine  infirmitate  fortem,  sine  mendacio  verum,  sine  situ  ubique 
prsesentem,  sine  loco  ubique  totum,"&c.  The  works  of  this  great  saint  are  encumbered 
with  too  many  pages  of  such  elaborate  futilities. 
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investiture  with  the  righteousness  of  God  nothing  but  a  strict  legal  trans- 
action, and  reserved  all  his  imagination  for  Hell  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
and  his  foretaste  of  them.  A  so-called  Pauline  scheme  was  in  every  one's 
mouth  ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  true  Paul  lay  lost  and  buried. 

Every  one  who  has  been  at  Eome  has  been  taken  to  see  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  rebuilt  after  a  destruction  by  tire  forty  years  ago.  The  church 
stands  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city,  on  the  way  to  Ostia  and  the  desert. 
The  interior  has  all  the  costly  magnificence  of  Italian  churches ;  on  the 
ceiling  is  written  in  gilded  letters,  "  Doctor  Gentium."  Gold  glitters 
and  marbles  gleam,  but  man  and  his  movement  are  not  there.  The 
traveller  has  left  at  a  distance  the  fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Homes ; 
around  him  reigns  solitude.  There  is  Paul,  with  the  mystery  which  was 
hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  which  was  manifested  by  him  for 
some  half  score  years,  and  which  then  was  buried  with  him  in  his  grave. 
Not  in  our  day  will  he  relive,  with  his  incessant  effort  to  spiritualize,  with 
his  incessant  effort  to  make  the  intellect  follow  and  secure  the  religious 
perception  in  all  its  workings.  Of  those  who  care  for  religion,  the  multi- 
tude of  us  want  the  materialism  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  the  few  want  a  vague 
religiosity.  Science,  which  more  and  more  teaches  us  to  find  in  the 
unapparent  the  real,  will  gradually  serve  to  conquer  the  materialism 
of  popular  religion.  The  friends  of  vague  religiosity,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  more  and  more  taught  by  experience  that  a  theology,  a  scientific 
appreciation  of  the  facts  of  religion,*  is  wanted  for  religion ;  but  a 
theology  which  is  a  true  theology,  not  a  false.  Both  these  influences  will 
work  for  Paul's  re-emergence.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  will  arise  out  of 
the  tomb  where  for  centuries  it  has  lain  covered ;  it  will  edify  the  church 
of  the  future ;  it  will  have  the  consent  of  happier  generations,  the  ap- 
plause of  less  superstitious  ages.  All,  all  will  be  too  little  to  pay  half 
the  debt  which  the  church  of  God  owes  to  this  "least  of  the  apostles, 
who  was  not  fit  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  church 

of  God." 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


*  This  excellent  definition  is  Monsieur  Reuss's,  whose  book  I  have  alreadj 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Ex   TENEBRIS   Lux. 

T  was  on  a  Thursday  that  Purkiss 
Childersleigh's  affectionate  feelings 
experienced  that  shock  in  Harley 
Street.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the 
Monday  following  that  the  delayed 
telegram  reached  Hugh  at  Hom- 
bnrg ;  and  Wednesday  morning  saw 
him  crossing  from  Calais.  For 
six-and-thirty  hours  before,  south- 
westerly gales  had  swept  the  channel, 
and,  although  the  wind  had  lulled, 
the  waters  flung  back  off  the  coast 
of  Holland  were  still  tossing  and 
surging  in  the  narrow  seas.  The 
packet  had  cleared  the  long  piers, 
and  was  tearing  and  pitching  through 
the  heavy  swell.  Wreaths  of  cloud 
were  driving  over  the  dull  grey  sky ;  and  the  rays  of  the  watery  moon,  and 
the  brighter  lamps  on  Cape  Gris  Nez,  cast  their  dim  fitful  light  on  the 
tumbling  seas.  A  faint  cold  streak  began  to  glimmer  in  the  east,  and 
it  was  as  cheerless  an  hour  and  weather  for  a  dismal  voyage  as  could  well 
be  conceived.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  storm,  the  fogs  hung  in  damp 
masses  on  the  French  cliffs,  and  from  the  deck  you  saw  nothing  but 
the  leaden  waves  with  their  crests  of  seething  foam,  and  here  and  there 
a  forlorn-looking  craft  now  tossing  high  on  the  swell  of  the  seas,  now 
rolling  to  the  yards  in  their  trough.  As  for  the  packet,  the  forecastle 
was  oftener  below  the  water  than  above,  as  the  figurehead  went  plunging 
through  the  porpoises  that  cut  their  capers  before  the  bows.  Aft  of  the 
paddles,  the  deck  was  ceaselessly  swept  in  blinding  clouds  of  spray, 
while  every  now  and  then  an  armful  of  water  was  flung  on  to ,  the  decks 
with  a  heavy  thud,  drenching  each  living  thing  that  happened  to  be  in  its 
way,  and  keeping  their  planks  for  the  most  part  flooded  ankle-deep. 

The  greater  part  of  the  passengers  were  English,  but  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at  that  on  such  a  morning  most  of  them  should  prefer  to  brave 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  in  the  stifling  cabin.  There,  reposing 
on  horsehair  sofas,  or  balanced  on  precarious  camp-stools,  they  had  an 
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opportunity  of  regaling  eyes  and  palates  with  the  underdone  beef  and  the 
greasy  ham,  the  heavy  stout  and  the  acid  ale  that  are  Britain's  outworks 
against  the  invasion  of  the  foreigner.  Childersleigh,  who  thought  differ- 
ently, found  no  one  to  dispute  with  him  the  least  wet  corner  in  one  of  the 
covered  seats  below  the  gangway.  There  he  seated  himself  with  a  splash, 
cowering  inside  his  thin  summer  cloak  and  a  railway-rug ;  done  up  over 
all  in  one  of  the  tarpaulin  cloaks  provided  by  the  company,  made  fast  to 
him  by  the  bits  of  string  that  did  duty  for  absent  buttons,  and  crackling 
at  each  movement  like  a  badly  done-up  paper  parcel. 

Since  leaving  Frankfort  he  had  thought  of  little  but  the  new  future  that 
was  opening  for  him.  When  he  stepped  on  board  the  packet  mind  and 
body  were  jaded  alike ;  but  there  are  natures  on  which  free  air  and  wild 
movement  act  at  once  like  sedatives  and  tonics :  soothing  the  brain, 
bracing  the  fancy,  waking  slumbering  recollections,  and  sending  coursing 
through  the  mind  the  thoughts  that  come  unbidden,  and  arrange  them- 
selves without  an  effort.  As  he  kept  his  eyes  dreamily  on  the  rugged 
clouds  that  went  streaming  past  overhead,  a  series'  of  changing  views 
from  his  past  rose  rapidly  before  him,  each,  as  it  brought  him  nearer  to 
the  present,  showing  in  harsher  outlines  and  more  repelling  colours. 

His  childhood  passed  at  Childersleigh,  so  sombre  without  and  within, 
with  its  black  oak  panelling  and  deep-bayed  windows,  its  dark  yew 
hedges  and  shadowy  avenues,  its  black  reaches  of  water  sleeping  below 
the  weeping  ashes  ;  but  all  brightened  to  him  by  the  pervading  presence 
of  the  mistress  that  made  its  sunshine.  The  dismal  day  when  the  sun- 
shine was  overcast ;  when  the  familiar  face  lay  pale  and  still ;  when  his 
cry  of  grief  fell  on  heedless  ears,  and  his  tears  flowed  without  being 
kissed  away  ;  the  hushed  rooms,  the  drawn  blinds,  and  the  bated  breath  ; 
till,  in  blank  loneliness,  he  stood  by  an  open  grave  in  the  chancel  of 
Childersleigh  Church,  and  knew  his  loss  as  he  stifled  his  sobs  in  the  cold 
bosom  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Childersleigh,  who  knelt  in  stone  Jby  the  great 
tomb  before  the  altar. 

His  boyhood.  When  home  from  school,  for  one  week  at  Childersleigh 
he  rused  to  pass  three  at  Rushbrook  with  his  uncle,  Lord  Hestercombe ; 
when  his  father,  always  glad  to  see  him  and  never  sorry  to  lose  him,  used 
to  let  him  do  very  much  as  he  pleased ;  and  when  what  pleased  him  most 
were  gallops  in  the  green  lanes,  scrambling  his  ponies  down  crumbling 
banks,  and  flying  them  at  places  where  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  coming 
to  grief ;  with  razzias  on  the  hot-houses  and  escalades  of  the  rookery ; 
fighting  with  his  cousin  Rushbrook  and  making  it  up ;  quarrelling  with  his 
cousin  Alice,  kissing  and  being  friends  again.  That  chapter,  too,  closed 
with  another  funeral,  and  another  opening  of  the  grave  in  the  chancel.  It 
left  him  utterly  orphaned ;  and  taking  his  bereavement  this  time  much 
more  easily  than  before,  and  quite  aware  he  was  the  master  of 
Childersleigh. 

His  youth,  under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Hestercombe  and  his  distant 
relative  Sir  Basil.  Eton  and  Cambridge,  long  visits  to  Rushbrook,  shorter 
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and  less  frequent  ones  to  Hampstead,  where  he  liked  and  patronized 
George  Childersleigh  the  son  and  heir,  and  tried  much  less  successfully 
to  pet  the  dignified  little  Maude,  and  where  he  canie  to  hate  Purkiss  with 
a  perfect  hatred.  Extravagances  and  duns,  and  warnings  that  he  was  not 
a  rich  man,  and  a  coming  of  age  to  find  himself  with  his  mother's  money 
partly  anticipated,  and  Childersleigh  dipped  so  deep  as  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  to  be  lost  to  him. 

His  manhood.  When  Lord  Hestercombe  put  him  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  and,  strong  at  the  Foreign  Office,  would  have  pushed  him  there  ; 
when  the  eccentric  Miss  Childersleigh  took  him  up,  and  giving  him 
welcome  cheques,  and  abstaining  from  unwelcome  advice,  persuaded  him 
to  quit  the  service  of  his  country,  when  by  some  mishap  it  claimed  his 
duty  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Balls,  flirtations,  bets,  play,  shooting-lodges, 
hunting-boxes,  something  bordering  on  .  la  vie  orageme  at  home  and 
abroad ;  money  melting  away,  difficulties  looming  up ;  an  ill-assured,  false 
position  buttressed  by  hope  ;  growing  remorse  for  wasted  opportunities, 
and  an  objectless  life  cut  short  by  that  summons  at  Homburg. 

Had  it  come  too  late  for  him  ?  that  was  the  question  that  was  troubling 
him  now.  Was  wealth,  and  what  it  brought  with  it,  in  time  to  divorce 
him  from  the  refined  Bohemianism  to  which  he  had  become  wedded;  to 
wean  him  from  the  eclectic  philosophy  caricatured  from  the  worst 
crotchets  of  cynics  and  epicureans,  that,  as  he  felt,  was  growing  on 
him  so  fast  ? 

The  moon  was  banked  up  in  clouds,  the  light  from  Cape  Gris  Nez  lost 
itself  in  the  fogs  ;  the  raw  air  was  searching  him  to  the  marrow  ;  the  cease- 
less bath  of  brine,  stealing  down  within  his  collar  in  cold  greasy  streams, 
was  drenching  him  to  the  skin  ;  the  deepening  darkness  was  casting 
its  shadows  within;  and,  yielding  to  these  depressing  influences,  moral 
and  material,  he  was  ready  to  answer  his  own  question  in  the  negative. 

Not  often  does  the  busy  man  find  time  to  think  soberly  over  his  future 
— more  rarely  still  the  idle  one.  The  difference  is  that,  probably,  the 
former  may  be  working  as  by  machinery  on  to  some  useful  end,  while  the 
latter  is  cradling  himself  pleasantly  on  the  ebb  [of  a  tide  that  floats  him 
on  to  grief ;  and  to  him,  a  thought  in  season  may  be  worth  his  world.  We  do 
not  assert  that  Childersleigh' s  destinies  were  absolutely  the  sport  of  a  passing 
fit  of  blue  devils,  and  that  the  decision  he  was  dallying  over  was  to  be  an 
irrevocable  one  ;  but  sure  we  are,  when  a  man  believes  himself  at  a  turn- 
ing point  in  his  career,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  leagues  astray,  the  first 
wrong  step  he  takes  may  carry  him.  Fortunately  for  Qhildersleigh,  his 
good  genius,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  blessed  him  with  a  happy,  although 
a  most  prosaic,  inspiration.  As  he  drew  his  wet  cloak  closer  round  him, 
his  hand  chanced  to  rest  on  his  pocket-flask.  His  numbed  fingers 
managed  to  unscrew  its  top,  and  raise  it  to  his  chattering  teeth,  and  the 
effect  was  magical.  A  thread  of  warmth  ran  down  his  shivering  body ; 
the  sky  began  to  show  less  cold  :  he  was  aware  of  a  brighter  glimmer  in 
the  east — reflection  of  the  coming  sunshine.  He  became  growingly  con- 
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scions  of  being  a  strong  man,  with  a  future  to  deal  with  as  he  pleased  ;  of 
having  nothing  to  bar  his  way  but  the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  crushed 
by  himself,  who  had  created  them.  The  contempt  he  felt  for  the  set  he 
lived  with  had  never  spared  himself,  but  at  no  time  had  self-hatred  and 
self-loathing  been  so  strong  within  him  as  when  he  began  to  brighten  up 
now.  The  mockery  of  calling  himself  a  strong  man,  when  a  mere  darken- 
ing of  the  sky  was  enough  to  cast  his  mind  in  gloom,  and  when  the  best 
courage  he  could  muster  was  the  inspiration  of  a  mouthful  of  cognac. 
Under  feelings  so  lightly  swayed,  had  he  been  on  the  point  of  sitting  down 
and  confessing  himself  beaten,  and  that,  too,  just  when  the  game  had 
turned  in  his  favour  ?  It  was  cowardice  run  mad,  as  he  told  himself. 
He  felt  nothing  short  of  a  series  of  triumphs  over  himself,  his  follies,  and 
his  habits  could  ever  earn  him  his  own  pardon  for  his  feebleness.  As 
his  new-born  resolution  assured  him  a  field  for  his  energies,  his  gloomy 
forebodings  shaped  themselves  into  visions  of  promise,  while  through 
them  all  flitted  a  figure  marvellously  resembling  the  lady  of  the  lawn  at 
Hampstead.  Of  course,  the  phantom  shape  wore  an  aureole  of  glory,  and 
moved  about  spiritualized,  more  an  angel  than  a  mortal.  In  merciless 
self-injustice,  he  passed  all  his  shortcomings  in  review,  extenuating  and 
pardoning  the  faults  of  others.  So  little  did  he  "  strain  the  quality  of 
his  mercy,"  that,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  felt  even  friendly  disposed 
towards  Purkiss. 

The  sun  came  bursting  out  through  the  clouds,  rolling  back  the  damp 
mists,  and  making  Shakspeare's  Cliff  to  flush  and  glow  like  Parian  marble 
in  its  native  Greece  ;  but  it  did  not  want  the  sympathy  of  nature  to  raise 
his  spirits.  Bight  or  wrong,  and  notwithstanding  the  solemn  nature  of  his 
errand,  never  for  very  long  had  Hugh  Childersleigh  been  so  bright  and 
happy  as  while  flying  on  towards  London  in  the  Dover  express. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Miss  CHILDERSLEIGH'S  OBSEQUIES. 

"Now,  Sams,  when  you've  taken  the  things  down,  drive  straight  on  to 
Harley  Street,  and  come  back  at  once." 

These  had  been  Childersleigh' s  orders  to  his  servant  when  the  cab  set 
him  down  at  the  Piccadilly  entrance  of  the  Albany,  and  Sams,  cursing 
audibly  the  thoughtlessness  that  had  spared  him  no  time  to  repair  his 
dilapidated  toilette,  had  gone  grumbling  on  his  road. 

"  Just  the  way  with  them  now ;  no  consideration.  As  if  a  gentleman 
like  me  hadn't  his  friends  and  his  feelings,  as  well  as  his  employers.  I 
wonder  'ow  he'd  like  himself  driving  through  all  the  best  parts  of  the  town 
with  his  shirt-collar  washed  out  of  sight,  and  a  hat  that  a  fat  old  furriner's 
used  for  a  pillow  and  made  a  gibus  of.  It's  a  good  thing,  though,  it's 
September,  and  not  a  soul  in  town.  But  'ad  it  been  June  it'd  have 
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been  all  the  same  to  him.     Five  'undred  Hupper  'Arley  Street,  cabby  ; 
and  it's  a  shilling  more  if  you  stick  to  the  slums." 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  the  unlucky  Sams  saw  the  little  precaution 
he  had  taken  at  his  master's  cost  had  been  useless.  Intense  excitement 
prevailed.  The  pavements  were  obstructed  by  a  gaping  crowd,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  ill- organized  efforts  of  a  couple  of  overheated  policemen,  over- 
flowed each  doorstep,  and  swarmed  up  on  every  coign  of  vantage.  In 
such  mansions  as  were  unfashionable  enough  to  harbour  occupants,  the 
high  life  from  below  had  gathered  into  the  second-floor  windows.  The 
bark  that  had  buried  the  street  when  Purkiss  paid  his  visit  was  gone 
with  its  cause,  and  not  a  chip  remained.  Four  stately  black  horses, 
smothered  in  velvet,  stood  stamping  and  champing,  tossing  their  waving 
plumes,  and  switching  their  ample  tails,  in  a  manner  out  of  all  keeping 
with  the  solemn  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dignified  repose  of  the 
sorrowing  mutes  who  lined  the  steps.  But  flies,  like  death,  are  no 
respecters  of  persons,  and  their  assaults  already  "had  taken  it  more  out 
of  the  'orses  than  if  they  had  gone  to  Kensal  Green  and  back,"  as  their 
driver  asseverated.  One  overgrown  bluebottle,  spite  of  his  unwieldy  size  and 
looks,  kept  sportively  settling  on  the  melancholy  features  of  Mr.  Hatch- 
ment, delegated  by  the  undertakers  to  the  Royal  Family  as  seneschal  for 
the  morning  to  the  establishment  of  the  late  Miss  Childersleigh,  until, 
after  bearing  long  sufferings  with  the  constancy  of  a  St.  Simeon  Stylites, 
he  was  fairly  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  house.  Behind  the  horses 
came  the  hearse,  feathered  from  several  dozen  pairs  of  ostriches  ;  behind 
the  hearse,  the  chariot  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hestercombe,  the 
wigged  and  powdered  coachman  looking  as  much  out  of  season  in  Harley 
Street  in  September  as  camellias  in  the  Borough  Market ;  then  the  barouche 
of  Sir  Basil  Childersleigh  ;  and  then  a  mourning  coach  of  Mr.  Hatchment's, 
with  four  more  coal-black  steeds  to  match  the  team  in  the  hearse. 

Among  all  this  solemn  quietude  of  splendour,  hack  cab  No.  4,700 
came  rattling  up.  Mr.  Sams'  feelings  much  resembled  those  of  a  young 
Guardsman  set  down  at  a  levee  from  a  costermonger's  barrow.  His 
republican  cabman  was  neither  abashed  nor  appalled,  and,  indeed,  was  just 
motioning  to  the  charioteer  of  the  sable  team  to  get  out  of  his  way  and 
let  him  draw  up,  when  Mr.  Sams  checked  him.  Sams  knew  his  master 
far  too  well  to  venture  back  without  picking  up  any  information  he  might 
chance  to  ask  for, — so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  face  the  ordeal  and 
thread  the  jeering  crowd. 

Within-doors,  the  little  party  in  the  dining-room  bore  up  pretty  well, 
considering  the  cause  of  their  assembling,  and  that  the  appointments  of 
the  room  were  far  from  being  fitted  to  cheer  their  spirits.  The  blinds  were 
down,  of  course  ;  thick  curtains  fell,  as  they  always  did,  across  the  windows ; 
and  the  gloomy  furniture  looked  as  if  it  had  been  ordered  some  seventy 
years  before,  with  an  eye  to  ceremonies  of  the  sort. 

Driving  straight  from  Hampstead  to  do  the  honours  of  the  rite  as 
nearest  kinsman  of  the  departed,  Sir  Basil  had  arrived  the  first. 

30—5 
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"  How  d'ye  do,  Hooker  ?" — condescending  elaborately  to  that  faithful 
domestic  over  his  old-fashioned  stock, — "  this  is  a  mournful  occasion." 

"  Mournful,  indeed,  sir.  I'm  pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  Sir  Basil. 
Although,  of  course,  I've  had  all  the  arrangements  to  see  to,  I'm  thankful 
to  say  I've  borne  up  pretty  well." 

Hooker  produced  his  huge  silk  handkerchief  and  flourished  it  towards 
his  eyes  ;  but  catching  firmness,  perhaps,  from  Sir  Basil,  who  cared  very 
little  how  Hooker  bore  it,  and,  indeed,  rather  took  it  as  a  liberty  his 
bearing  up  at  all,  he  thought  better  of  it  and  replaced  it. 

"  Might  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry,  Sir  Basil  ?  It's  early,  I  know, 
but  you've  a  fatiguing  day  before  you,  sir." 

1  'Not  any  for  me,  thank  you,  but  it's  possible  some  one  else  may 
want  some.  You  may  as  well  have  it  on  the  table." 

"The  old  Amontillado,  sir,"  commented  Hooker,  softly  complying 
with  the  order  ;  "  the  wine  Mr.  George  laid  down  in  '37  ?  " 

"  Ah,  the  old  Amontillado.  It  must  be  half-a-dozen  years  at  least 
since  I  tasted  it  last.  I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  it  keeps.  One  single 
drop,  please.  Stop,  Hooker  ;  why,  I  declare,  you've  filled  the  glass  !  " 

Sir  Basil  was  sipping  the  sherry  critically,  examining  it  scrutinizingly 
against  what  light  there  was,  rolling  the  oil  up  and  down  the  side  of  the 
glass,  when  a  voice  at  his  shoulder  made  him  turn  suddenly,  feeling  rather 
caught,  and  upsetting  some  of  the  wine. 

"Beg  a  thousand  pardons,  I'm  sure,  Sir  Basil.  Most  melancholy 
occasion.  Ah,  we  never  value  what  we  have  till  we  lose  it !  "  And 
Dr.  Pillington  did  speak  feelingly,  and  looked  very  genuinely  lachrymose. 
Indeed,  as  he  had  just  lost  a  patient  well  worth  all  the  rest  of  his  con- 
nection put  together,  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  grief.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  secure  one  honest  mourner  at  your  tomb. 
"  Excuse  me,  but  you're  doing  the  very  thing  I  should  have  prescribed : 
sustaining  yourself  against  sorrow, — nothing  for  shaking  the  system  like  it. 
It's  a  very  long  drive  to  Childersleigh,  and  a  most  exhausting  thing  on 
a  summer  day  like  this.  You  must  be  cautious,  Sir  Basil,  and  not  catch  a 
chill  in  the  church.  If  you'll  forgive  my  saying  it,  we  can't  easily  spare 
men  like  you,  and  there's  always  danger  in  these  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  especially  when  they  follow  on  trouble." 

"  Do  you  accompany  us  all  the  way,  Doctor  ?  "  J 

"  Surely,  Sir  Basil,  surely,  if  you'll  allow  me.  Perhaps  strict  duty 
ought  to  keep  me  here,  but  my  feelings  take  me  there.  It  may  be  a  weak- 
ness, but  it's  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  can't  deny  myself.  Ah,  well !  the 
old  Amontillado  you  say,  Mr.  Hooker  ?  excellent,  excellent  I  have  no 
doubt;  but,  do  you  know,  on  an  occasion  like  this  I  generally  order 
Madeira,  that's  to  say,  when  you  can  get  Madeira  ?  It's  more  fortifying. 
It's  almost  a  pity,  Mr.  Hooker,  speaking  medically,  that  there  wasn't 
a  bottle  of  that  yellow  seal  your  poor  mistress  used  to  like." 

"  I  believe  I  can  find  a  bottle  of  it.  As  it  happens,  I  think  there 
was  one  bottle  left  out  when  the  cellars  were  sealed." 
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"Then,  if  Sir  Basil  will  pardon  the  great  liberty,  I  say,  speaking  as 
a  physician,  bring  it  by  all  means." 

Sir  Basil  did  seem  to  think  it  a  liberty,  but  as  he  didn't  say  so,  Hooker 
went,  and  just  then  Purkiss  was  announced,  who  arrived  from  Lombard 
Street,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Kivington,  the  late  Miss  Chil- 
dersleigh's  man  of  business,  a  slight,  pleasant-looking,  elderly  gentleman. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Basil  ?  I  feared  I  was  late,  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  I'm  before  Lord  Hestercombe." 

"  Men  like  Lord  Hestercombe  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
time,  but  for  his  own  sake  he  might  have  remembered  that  the  day  would 
be  a  long  one." 

Generally  speaking,  Sir  Basil  was  delighted  to  meet  Lord  Hester- 
combe ;  but  now  that  he  had  begun  to  realize  that  he  or  his  family  might 
find  themselves  monarchs  of  all  they  then  surveyed,  with  the  endowments, 
he  would  have  much  preferred  that  the  peer  had  stayed  away.  If  he 
came,  it  was  to  do  honour  to  his  nephew,  the  heir,  and  Sir  Basil  could 
not  guess  what  form  his  annoyance  might  take  should  he  find  himself 
disappointed.  Sir  Basil  had  been  disposed  to  sympathy  when  his  son 
first  broached  the  idea  of  Hugh  being  disinherited.  Since  then,  he  had 
so  completely  familiarized  himself  to  counting  the  possible  chickens  that 
for  him  they  were  as  good  as  hatched.  And  in  the  process,  he  had  so 
taught  himself  to  look  on  Hugh  as  a  hopeless  prodigal,  that  instead  of 
respecting  him  as  the  wealthy  head  of  his  house,  now  he  would  feel 
seriously  aggrieved  did  the  property  go  as  for  the  last  ten  years  he  had 
believed  it  certainly  would  go. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  very  happily  divined  Lord  Hestercombe's  feelings, 
as  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  fragment  of  a  dialogue  that 
passed  at  Rushbrook. 

"  Well,  old  Miss  Childersleigh's  gone  at  last.  I  only  wish  it  had  been 
before  we  went  out  of  town,  for  I  suppose  one  or  other  of  us  must  be 
at  the  funeral.  It  would  be  only  a  proper  attention  to  Hugh." 

And  his  lordship  tossed  the  letter  containing  the  announcement  over 
the  table  to  his  son,  Lord  Eushbrook. 

"  Gone,  is  she  ?  Well,  she  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  con- 
sult any  one's  convenience  but  her  own.  She  certainly  has  not  hurried 
herself ;  but  Hugh  has  the  most  reason  to  complain.  She's  kept  him 
hanging  on  and  off  for  ever  so  many  years." 

Lord  Hestercombe  looked  as  if  he  doubted  whether  his  son  might  not 
mean  something  personal ;  but  Rushbrook  was  chipping  an  egg  with  an 
air  of  perfect  unconsciousness. 

"  About  going  to  the  funeral  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  as  head  of  the  family,  your  presence  would  be  much 
appreciated,  my  lord,  and  all  that." 

"  It  would  be  the  same  thing  if  you  were  to  go,  Rushbrook  ;  and  I've 
arranged  to  drive  across  to  Horton  that  day  to  Sowerby's  sale  of  short- 
horn heifers." 
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"  I  only  wish  I  could.  I'm  sure  I'd  be  too  happy  to  take  it  off  your 
hands  ;  but  it's  the  very  day  I  asked  Hatherton  and  Washington  Lloyd  to 
shoot  over  Trimlington." 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must.  It's  a  great  nuisance  ;  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  miss  the  chance  of  putting  things  smooth  again  with  Hugh. 
He's  behaved  very  ill ;  but  now  that  he's  come  to  his  property,  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  chariot's  in  town  still, 
having  the  panel  that  was  poled  put  to  rights.  I'll  send  up  Stephens  and 
the  bays." 

So  Lord  Hestercombe  came,  determined  to  forgive  and  forget.  After 
all,  he  did  not  try  Sir  Basil's  patience  long,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  and 
Stephens  and  the  bays,  and  a  six-foot  footman  to  boot,  had  come  to  swell 
the  pageant.  Lord  Hestercombe,  always  something  of  a  bon-vivant,  and 
taking  exercise  enough  to  condone  any  amount  of  liberties  with  his  con- 
stitution, tried  the  Madeira,  and  found  it  excellent.  To  brace  himself 
for  the  labours  of  the  day,  he  had  one  glass  and  then  another,  and 
bestowed  anything  but  a  friendly  glance  on  Mr.  Hatchment,  when,  noise- 
lessly turning  the  door  back  on  its  hinges,  he  whispered  the  guests  to 
departure. 

As  they  were  going  through  the  form  of  accepting  the  gloves  he 
forced  on  them,  Hooker  slipped  gently  past,  and  breathed  in  Sir  Basil's 
ear, — 

"  Mr.  Childersleigh's  man,  Sir  Basil- — come  to  ask  after  the  poor 
departed.  They've  only  just  come  to  town,  and  I  ventured  to  tell  him  to 
stop.  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  see  him," 

"  God  bless  me,"  said  Sir  Basil,  audibly,  and  a  good  deal  put  out. 
"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen — Lord  Hestercombe, — Hugh  Childersleigh,  I 
hear,  is  in  town.  As  yet,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  melancholy  event,  and 
has  sent  his  servant  here.  What  had  we  better  do  in  the  circum- 
stances ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  said  Lord  Hestercombe.  "  If  these  gentlemen  will  permit  it, 
considering  the  relation  Hugh  stands  in  to  the  late  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  is  at  home  here  now,  I  should  advise  putting  the 
man  into  my  carriage,  and  telling  him  to  send  it  back  with  his  master, 
and  that  without  losing  an  instant." 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Sir  Basil,  with  a  tartness  he  failed  to  suppress, 
"  In  the  event  of  Hugh's  finding  himself  the  master  here,  he  would 
naturally  have  wished  to  do  the  honours  on  this  mournful  occasion  ;  but 

1  must  remind  your  lordship  that  our  arrangement  with  the  Eector  is  for 

2  o'clock.     As  it  is,  we  should  have  been  on  the  road  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  It  might  be  more  comfortable  for  all  parties,"  suggested  Mr.  Riving- 
ton, — "  and,  in  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Childersleigh  cannot  possibly  sup- 
pose we  mean  him  any  disrespect, — were  he  to  go  quietly  down  by  train, 
and  meet  us  at  the  church." 

"So  be  it,  sir,"  said  Lord  Hestercombe,  rather  curtly,  and  striding 
to  the  door.  He  did  not  like  Sir  Basil's  tone  in  hinting  a  doubt  of 
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Hugh's  heirship.  He  liked  it  the  less  that  it  woke  some  doubts  that  lay 
lurking  in  his  own  bosom  ;  and  he  felt  that  if  the  contents  of  the  will  were 
a  disappointment,  not  only  his  nephew,  but  he  who  came  to  assist  at  his 
nephew's  apotheosis,  would  have  been  grossly  ill-used.  He  was  angry  with 
Sir  Basil  now,  and  far  from  sure  that  he  might  not  have  still  better  cause 
for  anger  later ;  so  he  did  what  he  could  to  snub  him  by  courteously 
begging  Mr.  Rivington  to  be  his  companion  in  the  chariot.  Sir  Basil 
took  his  revenge  by  ordering  Purkiss  with  him  into  his  barouche,  with  no 
notice  whatever  of  Pillington,  who  rather  ruefully  ensconced  himself  in 
the  mourning  coach,  where  Mr.  Hooker,  after  seeing  the  other  vehicles  in 
motion,  came  to  join  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  thus  added  to  his 
humiliation.  The  bystanders,  who  turned  to  stare  at  the  passing  cortege, 
read  in  the  gloomy  faces  at  the  windows  evidences  of  a  very  great  deal  of 
right  feeling. 

Mr.  Sams  took  back  a  civil  message,  worded  by  Mr.  Rivingtou ;  and 
Hugh,  little  surprised  at  the  news,  but  feeling  them  more  than  he  could 
have  thought  possible,  despatched  his  arrangements,  and  drove  to  Victoria. 
He  got  out  at  the  well-known  country  station,  and  strolled  quietly  across 
the  fields,  to  find  himself  at  his  home  in  ample  time  to  receive  the  funeral 
party.  Suburban  neighbourhood  as  it  had  become,  Mr.  Childersleigh  of 
Childersleigh  was  still  something  of  a  personage,  and  his  coming  fortune, 
he  found,  had  cast  its  shadow  or  its  light  before4 him. 

"  Welcome  home,  Mr.  Childersleigh,"  said  the  free  and  easy  station- 
master.  "  I  hope  we  shall  see  more  of  you  in  future,  sir.  You  did  the 
wise  thing  in  coming  down  with  us.  The  dust  will  have  put  the  rest 
of  them  into  something  less  than  half  mourning  by  the  time  they  turn  up. 
Regular  pepper  and  salt  'twill  be,  I'll  pound  it." 

Mr.  Childersleigh  acknowledged  the  congratulations  of  the  smirking 
gentleman,  whom  he  did  not  remember  even  by  sight,  with  a  stare  that 
cut  them  short,  and  walked  on.  relapsing  into  his  reflections.  A  hundred 
yards  or  so,  and  the  path  dropped  into  a  hollow,  running  between  a  copse 
and  high  thorn  hedge,  and  a  rush-grown  mill-lead.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  place  might  have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city,  instead 
of  figuring  in  the  suburban  rates  at  three -and- sixpence  in  the  pound.  Rising 
the  little  hill  by  the  old  mill,  draped  in  its  masses  of  sparrow-haunted  ivy; 
passing  along  by  the  still  pool  where  the  trout  lolled  in  the  black  water  under 
the  dipping  branches  and  among  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  great  chestnuts,  he 
found  himself  by  the  well-remembered  turnstile  that  opened  in  the  pales 
of  Childersleigh  Park.  Many  a  time  as  a  boy  had  he  caught  his  flies  in 
that  hanging  beech-bough,  while  threading  the  awkward  passage,  with  his 
rod  all  standing,  on  his  way  to  whip  the  mill-tail  beyond.  Within  the 
park,  except  that  sheep  had  replaced  the  deer,  things  were  much  as  they 
used  to  be.  There  was  the  great  beech  avenue,  the  pride  of  the  county, 
the  cool  green  shadows  sleeping  as  of  old  under  the  dense  foliage,  except 
where  the  sun  was  flinging  a  road  of  light  along  the  brown  gap,  torn 
through  it  by  the  great  storm  of  two  winters  back.  There  was  the  old 
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shell  of  the  Friar's  oak,  with  leaves  that  you  might  count  on  its  one 
solitary  bough,  and  by  its  side  a  young  one  had  shot  up  from  the  acorn, 
the  planting  of  which  was  one  of  his  earliest  childish  memories. 

Turning  the  corner  of  the  square-cut  yew  hedge  that  screened  off  the 
garden  wall,  the  old  place  rose  before  him  just  as  it  used  to  look, — a  wil- 
derness of  pointed  roofs  and  quaint  chimneys,  pinnacles  and  vanes  and 
rampant  unicorns ; — running  out  in  bays  and  gables,  wantoning  in  every 
eccentricity  of  outline :  the  red  bricks  here  glowing  in  the  light,  there 
glooming  in  the  shade.  It  looked  the  more  sombre  that '  its  tenant, 
Marxby,  the  rich  contractor,  had  had  all  the  blinds  drawn  down  to  do 
homage  to  the  opening  of  the  Childersleigh  vault. 

"How  well  they've  kepVthe  old  place,"  thought  Childersleigh;  "but 
I'm  afraid  Marxby  must  go  all  the  same."  And  again  the  visions  of 
quiet  happiness  that  had  lightened  his  musing  voyage  across  the  Channel, 
rose  before  him. 

The  old  church,  with  its  low  thick  churchyard  wall,  formed,  with  the 
mansion,  the  two  sides  of  the  vast  square  grass-plat.  Turning  aside  he 
walked  towards  the  church  door,  where,  under  the  yews,  a  group  was 
seated  on  the  tombstones.  He  shook  one  of  them  warmly  by  the  hand, 
holding  it  still  in  mVown,  while  the  old  man's  hard  features  relaxed  grimly. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Hugh,  youVe  just  the  old  man  yet,  never  a  bit  changed. 
Whiles  they  threep  to  me  that  you're  prood.  ,'  Him  prood  ! '  says  I.  '  Gin 
a  body  were  his  ain  brither  born  he  couldna'  speak  till  him  mair  kind.' 
I  never  hearken  till  you  but  all  my  English  is  clean  gaen  at  ance,  and 
the  last  thirty  years  to  the  back  of  it." 

"  There's  little  change,  I'm  glad  to  see,  Patterson,  either  about  you 
or  the  place." 

"  No,  there's  no  that  muckle  change.  Mr.  Marxby  likes  to  gang  his 
ain  gate,  and  he's  sair  to  drive ;  but  he's  no  that  ill  to  kittle.  'Odd, 
Mr.  Hugh,  here  I  am  always  at  the  Scotch,  and  I  do  not  believe  I've 
spoken  it  twice  since  I  saw  you  last.  But  you'll  have  come  back  to  stay 
among  us,  sir?" 

"  Not  if  you  take  to  talking  English,  depend  upon  it,  Patterson ;  but 
here  they  come,  I  see ;  "  and  the  faint  grinding  of  wheels  on  gravel,  and 
the  glancing  of  distant  patches  of  black  through  the  tree-trunks,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  funeral. 

Hugh  stepped  forward  gravely  to  receive  it,  and  nothing  beyond  some 
shakes  of  the  hands  and  "  How  d'ye  do's  "  passed  between  him  and  the 
arrivals.  While  the  service  went  forward,  leaning  in  the  old  place, 
looking  across  the  chancel  and  over  his  mother's  grave  to  where  he 
used  to  sit  by  her  side,  he  felt  himself  in  a  place  haunted  by  feelings 
forgotten  there  since  his  childhood.  Their  influence  gained  and  mastered 
him.  His  thoughts  strayed  wide  of  the  service ;  but  we  may  question 
whether  for  many  a  year  they  had  employed  themselves  half  so  well. 

The  ceremony  over,  as  they  left  the  church  Mr.  Rivington  was  the 
first  to  welcome  him. 
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"  Marxby  was  very  civil,"  he  went  on  :  "  he  wrote  to  place  the  house 
at  our  disposal  and  beg  us  to  have  lunch  there,  but  after  talking  it  over 
with  Sir  Basil,  we  decided  it  was  better  to  decline.  We  thought  we 
should  want  our  time  as  we  had  business  to  get  through  on  our  return." 

"  You  did  very  wisely,  I  think,  Mr.  Eivington.  For  my  part  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  for  sparing  me  some  embarrassment ;  but  I  hope 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Childersleigh  is  only  deferred." 

Mr.  Rivington  merely  bowed,  which  Childersleigh  could  not  help 
thinking  was  rather  less  than  courteous,  even  in  a  man  habitually  taciturn. 
Lord  Hestercombe,  too,  was  cool  in  his  greetings ;  but  Hugh,  still  in  the 
glow  of  his  recent  good  resolutions,  told  himself  the  fault  was  his,  and 
insisted  on  pressing  cordially  the  three  fingers  extended  to  him. 

"  Believe  me,  I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  come 
up  from  Rushbrook  in  September.  How  did  you  leave  my  aunt  and 
Alice  ?  " 

"  I've  made  it  my  rule  through  life,  Hugh,  to  be  strictly  attentive  to 
all  its  duties — punctiliously  attentive.  I  only  wish  every  one  else  could 
say  the  same.  Your  aunt  and  cousin  are  very  well  indeed,  I  trust." 

By  way  of  compromise  with  his  rising  temper,  Hugh  gave  his 
shoulders  a  shrug  so  slight  as  barely  to  raise  a  wrinkle  on  his  coat  back. 
He  turned  to  Sir  Basil,  but  Sir  Basil  had  walked  on  and  was  affecting  to 
be  deep  in  talk  with  Eivington. 

Hugh  knew  the  world  in  general,  and  Sir  Basil  in  particular,  pretty 
well,  and  this  cavalier  treatment  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  Miss  Childers- 
leigh's  wealth  caused  him  some  vague  apprehensions — apprehensions 
which  grew  on  him  at  the  pleasant  cordiality  of  Purkiss. 

"  Ah,  Hugh,  here  you  are  at  last.  We'd  quite  given  you  up,  I  assure 
you.  We've  been  looking  for  you  every  day  ;  but  I  always  told  them, 
'  Depend  upon  it,  Hugh's  far  too  sensible  to  put  himself  out  of  his  way, 
and  hurry  home  for  a  funeral.'  ' 

"  You  were  wrong  then.  I  took  the  very  first  train  after  I  heard  the 
news." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  it  was  extremely  good  of  you  ;  and  you're  going 
back  at  once,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  When  I've  arranged  my  plans  I'll  let  you  know,  since  you're  so 
much  interested  in  them,"  rejoined  Hugh,  still  with  much  effort  keeping 
himself  calm  and  tolerably  civil.  "  George  is  not  here,  I  see  ?  " 

George  was  Purkiss's  elder  brother,  before  alluded  to,  and  now  a  captain 
in  the  30th  Hussars. 

"  He's  down  at  Killoden,  seeing  the  last  of  the  grouse.  They've  had 
a  deal  of  rain  there,  and  the  birds  have  been  as  wild  as  hawks.  Now  it's 
warm  again,  he  writes,  and  they're  sitting  fairly  enough  in  Strathgrumble 
and  by  Blackwater  side.  Why  don't  you  go  down  and  help  him  ?  You've 
never  much  to  do,  you  know.  Strathgrumble 's  hot ;  but  you'll  find  it 
cooler  than  Pall  Mall,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  fear,  for  once,  business  must  keep  me  in  town,"  said  Hugh,  now 
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seriously  uneasy  at  Purkiss's  unwonted  hospitality  and  vivacity,  and,  as 
he  feared,  showing  his  anxiety. 

"  I  only  hope,  for  your  sake,  it's  worth  staying  for  then.  But  here 
we  are  at  the  carriages.  We  drive  over  to  the  station,  and  go  back  hy 
rail.  We've  had  a  benefit  of  the  road  already." 

The  other  gentlemen  were  standing  by  the  carriage-doors.  Both 
Lord  Hestercombe  and  Sir  Basil,  although  they  still  seemed  to  shun  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Hugh,  were  a  good  deal  less  chilling  than  they  had  been. 
Each  had  had  time  to  recollect  that  their  respective  hopes  and  fears  might 
have  been  hurrying  them  too  fast ;  and  Lord  Hestercombe  in  particular, 
whose  castle  in  the  air  had  only  been  breached  by  a  chance  remark  of 
Sir  Basil's,  began  to  transfer  his  indignation  back  to  that  gentleman,  and 
relent  in  proportion  towards  his  nephew. 

"  Come  along,  Hugh.  We  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  the  station  before 
the  train  starts  ;  and  you'll  find  some  sandwiches  and  sherry,  I  believe." 

"  Thanks,  my  lord  ;  but  I've  got  some  orders  for  my  gardener.  I'll 
speak  to  him,  and  follow  you  on  foot." 

And  with  a  grave  bow,  Hugh  turned  away,  and  beckoned  up  Patterson, 
who  had  been  watching  him  from  a  little  distance  with  the  wistful  gaze  of 
a  hard-favoured  old  sheep-dog,  who  fears  his  master  is  going  to  leave  him 
without  a  sign. 

Patterson  had  been  imported  from  Scotland  before  Hugh's  birth,  and 
had  been  his  fast  friend  ever  since  he  could  toddle. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Hugh,  for  minding  on  me  among  a'  they  great 
folk.  I'd  have  likit  ill  to  have  seen  ye  gae  without  anither  grip  o'  the 
hand.  But  you'll  be  come  among  us  for  good  now  ?  " 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  Hugh  would  have  said  yes.  Now  he 
parried  with  a — 

"  We  don't  know  what's  before  us,  Patterson,  as  you  often  remark." 

"  'Deed,  sir,  that's  sure  enough.  But  now  that  you're  a  rich  man,  ye 
wouldna'  think  of  leaving  the  auld  place  to  Marxby  and  his  like.  No' 
that  I'm  saying  onything  against  Marxby.  He's  nae  bad  body  ;  but  he's 
no  you,  Mr.  Hugh,  and  that's  the  lang  and  the  short  o't." 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  see,  Patterson ;  "  and  Hugh  forced  something  into 
the  old  man's  hand. 

"  Paper,  Mr.  Hugh !  Oh  lord,  sir,  what's  the  meaning  o'  this  ?  If 
it  means  you're  no  coming  back,  I'll  hae  nane  o'  it.  Here,  tak'  it  back, 
sir,  and  lat  me  think  I  may  look  to  see  you  again." 

"  See  me  again — of  course  you  will.  But  good-by,  Patterson,  good- 
by.  I  must  be  off  if  I  mean  to  catch  the  train." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  shook  it  again  when  he 
saw  his  master  turn  at  the  corner  of  the  hedge  and  take  a  long  look  back 
at  the  house. 

"  What  can  it  a'  mean  ?  The  auld  woman  was  ill  eneuch  gin  a'  tales 
be  true  ;  but  de'il  tak'  me,  if  I'll  believe  yet  she  was  sae  ill  as  to  leave 
the  siller  past  Mr.  Hugh." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  TERMS  OF  THE  MATCH. 

THE  party  that  had  left  Haiiey  Street  in  the  morning,  were  assembled  there 
again,  with  the  exception  of  Pillingtou,  with  the  addition  of  Hugh.  The 
thoughtful  Hooker  had  arranged  everything  in  readiness  for  them.  Hugh 
kept  himself  quietly  in  the  background,  carefully  avoiding  any  appearance 
of  doing  the  honours.  Lord  Hestercombe  dropped  into  an  armchair ;  he 
was  too  anxious  to  stand  on  ceremony,  and  he  showed  his  anxiety,  which 
his  nephew  did  not ;  Sir  Basil  therefore  hastily  appropriated  the  other : 
a  bad  sign  for  him,  Hugh  gloomily  soliloquized  to  himself  as  he  took  his 
own  seat,  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  his  elbow  resting  on  the 
table.  As  for  Purkiss,  with  one  foot  on  the  fender,  he  stood  leaning 
on  the  chimney-piece,  his  fingers  nervously  tapping  its  marble.  Finally, 
Mr.  Rivington  placed  himself  with  something  of  formality  in  an  old- 
fashioned  wooden- elbowed  chair,  which  he  drew  to  the  table,  deliberately 
secured  his  gold  spectacles  on  the  bridge  of  his  high  nose,  looked  slowly 
round  the  room  and  coughed  :  in  his  lawyer  nature,  he  could  not  resist 
making  the  most  of  a  momentous  moment,  and  playing  for  an  instant  with 
his  victims. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Lord  Hestercombe  impatiently,  "we  may  under- 
stand, I  believe,  that  you  are  the  depositary  of  the  last  wishes  of  Miss 
Childersleigh  ?  " 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  I  am  in  a  position  to  assure  you  that  the  paper  I  hold 
in  my  hand  contains  the  last  will  and  testament  of  that  lady.  Is  it  your 
pleasure,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  proceed  to  communicate  its  contents  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir  ;  most  certainly  !  "  said  Lord  Hestercombe.  Sir  Basil 
bowed.  A  tightening  in  the  throat  and  about  the  Heart  prevented  his 
speaking  had  he  wished  it.  Hugh  nodded.  Purkigs  said  nothing ;  he 
was  white  as  a  sheet,  and  his  trembling  hand  was  beating  the  tattoo  in 
somewhat  quicker  time. 

Mr.  Rivington  slowly  unfolded  a  formidable-looking  document,  and 
proceeded  to  read  it  with  due  emphasis  and  point.  We  need  not 
bore  our  readers  as  he  tantalized  his  audience.  It  was  dated  six  months 
previously,  and  after  several  pages  of  prelude,  went  on  to  revoke  all 
former  wills  and  codicils  whatever, — mere  words  of  form  as  we  know. 
It  narrated  how  the  extravagant  habits  of  her  kinsman  and  heir-at-law, 
Hugh  Childersleigh,  filled  the  testatrix  with  alarm,  and  the  share  she 
had  had  in  causing  them  with  remorse ;  that  the  sums  of  money  she 
had  profusely  supplied  him  with,  had  done  him,  she  feared,  serious  injury  ; 
and  that  as  the  sole  means  of  reparation  in  her  power,  as  well  as  the 
highest  tribute  to  the  talents  she  knew  him  to  possess,  she  had  determined 
to  dispose  of  her  property  as  she  deemed  most  to  his  advantage :  therefore 
she  willed  and  bequeathed  all  her  property, sSreal  and  personal,  &c.  &c.,  to 
Sir  Basil  Walter  Childersleigh,  and  John  Henry  Rivington,  in  trust  for 
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the  use  and  the  purpose  following,  viz.  : — to  pay  and  transfer  to  the 
said  Hugh  Childersleigh,  if  at  the  expiry  of  three  full  years  from  the 
date  of  her  demise,  he  should  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
trustees,  that  he  was  seised  and  possessed,  otherwise  than  by  marriage,  of 
a  sum  equal  to  that  left  by  her,  and  after  deduction  of  all  lawful  debts,  in 
the  possession  of  the  said  trustees  ;  failing  that — and  here  Mr.  Bivington 
paused  and  took  snuff — that  it  should  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
destination  indicated  in  a  sealed  paper  placed  along  with  the  will  in  the 
charge  of  the  said  John  Henry  Bivington,  and  to  be  retained  by  him  or 
his  representative  until  the  expiry  of  the  said  three  years.  The  property 
was  burdened  with  the  immediate  payment  of  20,OOOZ.,  to  the  said  Hugh 
Childersleigh ;  of  5GO/.  to  each  of  her  faithful  servants,  Peter  Hooker  and 
Rachel  Parkyns  ;  of  an  annuity  of  701.  to  her  dear  companion  and  charge, 
Lucy  Winter;  and  of  the  sum  of  five  guineas  to  her  beloved  kinsman,  Purkiss 
Childersleigh,  in  testimony  of  her  appreciation  of  his  unremitting,  affection- 
ate, and  disinterested  attentions,  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a  mourning 
ring,  or  in  such  other  way  as  might  seem  best  to  him.  To  the  said  Hugh 
Childersleigh  she  also  left  the  option  of  personally  using  her  house  in 
Harley  Street,  and  the  furniture  therein,  for  the  three  years  in  question. 

Mr.  Purkiss  Childersleigh,  with  blanched  face  and  livid  lips,  muttered 
something  that  even  in  that  extremity  his  sense  of  the  proprieties  helped 
him  to  stifle.  His  father  sat  clutching  fitfully  with  his  hand  at  the  elbow 
of  his  chair  ;  the  money  so  longed  for  and  counted  on  seemed  likely  to  make 
itself  wings  and  fly  away  from  either  branch  of  the  family,  and  he  felt  like 
a  man  who  has  slipped  down  half- stunned  between  a  couple  of  stools,  and 
has  had  no  time  to  make  up  his  mind  how  far  he  is  hurt.  Lord  Hester- 
combe  looked  across  to  where  his  nephew  sat,  not  having  moved  a  muscle 
of  his  face  or  body,  and  as  he  had  the  least  direct  interest  in  the  matter, 
he  was  the  first  to  find  his  voice. 

"  The  woman  who  made  that  will  must  have  been  mad,  quite  mad.  My 
nephew  will  dispute  it,  of  course." 

"Mad,  quite  mad,"  echoed  Sir  Basil,  abstractedly. 

"Mad  as  a  March  hare,  confound  her  malice,"  chimed  in  Purkiss, 
savagely,  delighted  to  find  a  safety-valve  for  his  simmering  passions. 

"I  understand  your  astonishment,  gentlemen,"  said  Bivington,  "  and 
break  no  confidence  when  I  state  that  I  very  strongly  urged  Miss  Childers- 
leigh to  pause  before  executing  that  deed.  But  you  all  knew  her  character, 
and  are  aware  she  was  the  last  person  to  be  moved  from  her  purpose  by 
expostulations.  She  was  always  extremely  eccentric,  but  I  am  bound  to 
say,  as  it  would  be  my  professional  duty  to  repeat  anywhere,  that  she  was 
never  more  sane  than  when  she  attached  this  signature.  Let  me  add  that 
in  my  opinion  the  will  is  too  much  in  keeping  with  her  known  character, 
and  the  reasons  it  assigns — whatever  their  value — are  expressed  too 
lucidly  and  pointedly,  to  suggest  even  a  suspicion  of  insanity." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Lord  Hestercombe,  getting 
up  and  buttoning  his  coat. 
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"  Infamous,  infamous,  perfectly  outrageous  !  "  harped  in  Sir  Basil. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Hugh,  breaking  silence  and  speaking  very  gravely, 
"perhaps  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  no  one  of  us  has  more  reason  to 
feel  disappointed,  and,  I  may  add,  hurt,  than  myself.  I  fear  Mr.  Kivington 
is  right,  and  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  validity  of  the  will. 
That,  however,  as  my  uncle  says,  is  a  matter  that  may  be  discussed  later. 
In  the  meantime,  and  assuming  it  to  be  good,  may  I  thank  you,  as 
temporary  master  of  the  house,  for  the  respect  you  have  paid  the  memory 
of  its  late  mistress  ?  Good-morning,  Sir  Basil.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  Hampstead  before  leaving  town." 

Sir  Basil  was  on  the  point  of  venting  his  own  disappointment  in  an 
outbreak  of  violent  indignation  at  Hugh's  folly,  but  the  manner  and  look 
of  the  other  made  him  think  better  of  it ;  and,  mumbling  something  that 
might  bear  any  interpretation,  he  followed  Purkiss,  who  had  already  burst 
into  the  street  in  a  cold  perspiration. 

Then  Hugh  turned  to  his  uncle. 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  uncle,  although  the  blow  falls  on  me,  that  I  feel 
for  your  natural  annoyance." 

"Annoyed,  sir!  have  I  not  too  good  reason  to  be  annoyed  ?  But 
henceforth  I  wash  my  hands  of  you.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  when  you 
flung  your  profession  after  your  mother's  money,  and  threw  your  best 
friends  over  for  that  wretched  old  woman." 

"  Pardon  me,  uncle.  Do  me  justice,  at  least.  I  never  threw  you  over. 
You  were  vexed  because  I  let  myself  be  guided  in  some  measure  by  Miss 
Child ersleigh's  wishes,  when,  besides  acting  most  liberally  by  me,  she  as 
good  as  promised  that  I,  her  nearest  relative,  should  be  her  heir." 

"  It's  the  same  thing.  I  warned  you,  and  you  would  not  be  warned  ; 
and  it  only  serves  you  right  that  she  leaves  you  what  I  daresay  will  barely 
pay  your  debts,  and  makes  a  fool  of » you  in  her  verf  will.  However,  as 
you  take  it  all  so  quietly,  I  have  no  doubt  your  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  future;  and  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a  very  good  morning." 

"  I  am  extremely  grieved  at  all  this,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so, 
Mr.  Childersleigh,"  said  Bivington,  returning  to  the  room  from  which 
he  had  discreetly  withdrawn  ;  "the  more  so,  that  I  have  been  the  unwilling 
instrument  of  harming  you.  It  pained  me  greatly  at  the  time,  and 
I  would  have  given  much  to  help  it  all." 

"  I  do  not  blame  you  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Rivington." 

"  I  trust  not,  for  it  would  be  very  unjust  if  you  did.  When  I  saw 
it  was  hopeless  to  induce  Miss  Childersleigh  to  change  her  mind,  I  strove 
very  hard,  believe  me,  to  persuade  her  not  to  tantalize  you  with  that 
absurd  condition." 

"Absurd,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Extravagant !  Three  years  given  to  do  it  in,  and 
marriage  barred.  It's  a  mockery." 

"A  mockery,  as  you  say.  Well,  Mr.  Rivington,  will  you  charge 
yourself  with  telling  Hooker  of  his  legacy.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  he 
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has  some  reason  to  bo  disappointed  too.  I'll  undertake  the  announce- 
ment to  Mrs.  Parkyns.  I  must  thank  her  for  sending  me  the  message  that 
brought  me  here." 

"  You'll  see  me  again  soon,  I  hope,  Mr.  Childersleigh  ?  Believe  me, 
if  I  could  help  you  in  any  one  way,  nothing  would  give  me  more  sincere 
pleasure." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eivington,  I  believe  'it.  I  daresay  I  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  tax  your  kindness  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I'd  come 
to  you  at  least  as  willingly  as  to  any  of  my  relations,"  he  added,  with 
a  bitter  smile. 

"  He  bears  it  well,"  thought  the  lawyer  ;  "  but,  tough  as  he  is,  I  fear 
the  rebound  will  strain  him.  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  often  get  excited, 
but  I  could  curse  the  old  woman  myself.  I  thought  I'd  got  pretty  well  rid 
of  curiosity,  too ;  but  I'd  give  a  trifle  to  know  what  caprice  she's  sealed 
up  there  in  that  paper.  But  here  comes  Hooker." 

It  was  hard  to  tell  how  far  Mr.  Hooker  was  satisfied  with  his  legacy. 

"  I'm  glad  she's  remembered  me  ;  but,  after  all,  Mr.  Eivington,  what's 
money  to  a  contented  mind  ?  We're  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Bivington  unceremoniously  cut  short  what  threatened  to  be 
a  flow  of  moral  aphorisms. 

"  Talking  of  being  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that  Mr.  Childersleigh  is  master  of  the  house  for  the  next  three  years ; 
and  of  course  I  cannot  say  what  his  arrangements  may  be  about  the 
servants." 

''If  you  mean  with  regard  to  me,  Mr.  Rivington,  I  do  not  know  that 
in  any  case  it  would  suit  me  to  remain.  Mr.  Hugh  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
an  excellent  young  man,  but  I  have  been  accustomed  to  move  in  a 
graver  society  than  he  is  likely  to  keep.  Besides,  I  feel  I've  had  nearly 
enough  of  service." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you've  feathered  your  nest  so  well.  I  always 
thought  you  a  careful  man." 

"  I  trust  I  have  not  neglected  my  opportunities,  sir." 

"  That  I'll  swear  you  never  did.  Well,  good  morning,  Hooker ;  "  and 
the  house-door  closed  on  the  lawyer. 

Meanwhile  Hugh  had  been  in  confab  with  Mrs.  Parkyns.  Parkyns 
was  the  very  opposite  of  Hooker.  She  was  short,  slight,  and  wiry ;  he, 
as  we  have  said,  tall,  plump,  and  sleek.  Mrs.  Parkyns  had  a  refined 
acerbity  of  manner  that  was  become  chronic  with  her,  although  it  was 
not  constitutional.  On  the  contrary,  when  she  came  to  Miss  Childers- 
leigh twenty  years  before,  she  had  been  a  pleasant,  civil  little  woman, 
with  a  heart  at  least  as  warm  as  her  temper.  But  the  wrarmest  nature  is 
apt  to  turn  sour  under  constant  mortification  of  the  spirit,  and  although 
Rachel  Parkyns  took  snubs  from  her  mistress  as  among  the  duties  of  her 
place,  she  never  kept  them  longer  than  she  could  help,  and  passed  them 
on  promptly  to  some  one  else.  Hugh's  handsome  face  and  pleasant 
manner  had  made  her  conquest  long  ago,  and  as  her  mistress  continually 
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abused  him  to  her,  he  had  kept  his  hold  on  her  affections.  Now  she 
came  into  the  darkened  drawing-room,  fluttering  in  fresh  black  head- 
streamers,  rustling  in  new  crape  and  bombazine,  a  smile  on  her  face, 
although  her  handkerchief,  as  in  decency  bound,  was  pressed  to  her 
eye. 

"A  sad  time  we've  had  of  it,  Mr.  Hugh.  It's  a  pity  you  weren't 
here  to  see  her  before  she  died,  poor  lady.  I'm  sure  often's  the  time  I've 
vowed  I  would  leave  her ;  and  what  her  temper  sometimes  used  to  be,  no 
mortal  could  tell."  From  force  of  habit,  Mrs.  Parkyns's  own  temper  had 
bolted  with  her,  as  it  always  did  when  she  got  on  that  subject ;  but 
recollecting  herself,  she  pulled  up,  and  melted  literally  as  well  as  figura- 
tively. "  But  she  was  a  good  mistress  and  a  liberal  one.  Ah  !  you'll  be 
a  rich  man  now,  Mr.  Hugh." 

11 1  wished  to  see  you,  Parkyns,  to  thank  you  for  your  great  thought- 
fulness  in  sending  me  that  message.  It  reached  me  too  late  to  be  sure, 
but  that  was  no  fault  of  yours." 

"  It  was  addressed  all  right  enough,  Mr.  Hugh  ;  that  I'm  certain  of. 
I  made  Miss  Winter  copy  it  out,  for  I  don't  know  overmuch  myself 
about  them  foreign  names  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth — for  I 
wouldn't  take  credit  where  I  don't  deserve  it — I  only  spoke  of  writing,  and 
it  was  Miss  Winter  thought  of  telegraphing." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Winter.     How  is  she  ?     I  had  almost  forgotten  her." 

"  She's  well  enough  now.  How  she  may  be  hereafter  '11  depend  on 
what  Miss  Childersleigh  left  her,  for  she  hasn't  a  sixpence." 

And  Parkyns  looked  curiously  at  Hugh.  Although  the  excitement  of 
the  meeting  had  made  her  forgetful  for  a  moment,  she  remembered  now  it 
was  a  question  of  bequest  to  herself. 

"  Then,  poor  girl,  I  fear  she'll  be  indifferently  off.  She's  got  nothing 
more  than  seventy  pounds  a  year ;  and  that  reminds  me,  Parkyns,  there's 
five  hundred  for  you." 

"  Five,  Mr.  Hugh ;  and  little  enough,  I'm  sure,  after  all  the  years  I've 
been  fussing  over  her,  and  muddling  after,  and  putting  up  with  her  tan- 
trums. Why,  bless  you,  if  you  were  only  to  add  the  natural  rest  she's 
robbed  me  of,  it  would  make  the  waking  time  twice  as  long  again.  But, 
after  all,  for  one  that  would  have  done  more,  there's  ten  might  have  done 
less;  and  she  didn't  mean  badly,  poor  soul,  I  do  believe." 

"  I  only  wish  she  had  left  Miss  Winter  better  provided  for." 

"  She's  got  enough,  Mr.  Hugh.  I  wonder  to  hear  you,  sir.  She's 
been  here  but  two  years,  and  done  little  enough  at  that ;  and  I've  lived  in 
her  very  room  for  twenty.  Yet  I  don't  mean  that,  either.  I  should  have 
been  glad  if  she  had  left  the  girl  seven  hundred  a  year  for  the  matter  of 
that.  I've  saved  money,  and  Lucy  Winter  never  had  money  to  save,  and 
never  will  of  her  own  earning  :  and  then  Miss  Childersleigh  always  promised 
to  provide  for  her ;  I  will  say  that.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  tell  her  your- 
self, sir?/' 

"  Not  I,  Parkyns.    As  I've  no  better  news,  I  must  ask  you  to  do  it 
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for  ine.  Yet  stay,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  do  it.  Bhe  may 
think  I'm  Miss  Childersleigh's  heir." 

"  Why,  you  don't  ever  mean  to  tell  me  you're  not !  "  shrieked  Parkyns. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say  she's  thrown  you  over,  and  for  them  banker 
people,  too  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  Parkyns,"  said  Childersleigh,  and  the  hard 
ring  of  his  voice  checked  any  display  of  sympathy;  "would  you  mind 
taking  my  compliments  to  Miss  Winter,  and  asking  if  she  could  spare  me 
ten  minutes  ?  " 

He  longed,  and  yet  feared,  for  the  time  when  he  should  be  alone,  free  to 
brood  among  the  wrecks  of  his  hopes.  In  the  meantime,  he  took  a  Spartan 
pleasure  in  courting  tasks,  and  discharging  them  down  in  their  very 
drudgery  of  detail,  and  in  carrying  himself  as  if  he  felt  as  little  as  he 
showed ;  yet  all  the  time  he  despised  himself  for  a  braggadocio.  For  the 
interview  with  Lucy  Winter,  he  only  wished  it  over.  He  looked  for  a 
scene,  and  scenes  he  hated.  All  he  knew  of  her  was  from  occa- 
sional glimpses,  caught  during  his  rare  visits  to  -Harley  Street.  He 
had  seen  her,  perhaps,  some  twenty  times ;  heard  her  open  her  lips  about 
half  as  often.  He  had  thought  of  her  as  a  'rather  light  and  pretty  bit  of 
furniture,  that  used  to  make  the  gloomy  old  rooms  look  the  gloomier  by 
contrast.  When  Miss  Childersleigh  spoke  sharply  to  her,  in  his  hearing, 
as  she  spoke  sharply  to  every  one,  it  roused  his  latent  chivalry  a  shade  the 
more  than  when  she  abused  Parkyns.  Lucy  was  young,  although  ungainly 
and  angular ;  and  Parkyns  was  a  red-nosed,  middle-aged  woman,  per- 
fectly able  to  hold  her  own,  if  she  liked.  His  common  sense,  moreover, 
told  him  Lucy  was  well  off  where  she  was,  and  that  his  interference  would 
only  make  things  worse  for  her ;  so,  although  Parkyns  was  disposed  to  be 
platonically  jealous  of  Mr.  Hugh's  preferences,  he  had  done  nothing  that 
even  her  perverted  ingenuity  could  twist  into  cause  of  offence. 

It  had  been  Parkyns 's  first  idea  that  she  ought  to  come  down  to  play 
propriety ;  but  with  the  recollection  of  Hugh's  unaffected  indifference  fresh  in 
her  mind,  she  magnanimously  let  their  interview  be  a  tete-a-tete.  So  enter 
Lucy  alone,  very  shy  and  very  shrinking,  scarcely  daring  to  raise  her  large 
hazel  e3Tes,  but  timidly  stealing  glances  through  their  long,brown  fringes. 

"  My  apology  for  disturbing  you  at  a  time  like  this,  Miss  Winter, 
must  be  my  wish  that  you  should  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  Miss 
Childersleigh's  arrangements  are,  and,  besides,  I  must  thank  you  on  my 
own  account  for  thinking  of  me  as  Parkyns  tells  me  you  did." 

"  I — really  I  did  nothing.  It  was  Mrs.  Parkyns  who  thought  you  would 
wish  to  be  here  as  succeeding  to  Miss  Childersleigh." 

"  As  for  my  succeeding  to  Miss  Childersleigh,  Miss  Winter,  on  that 
score  you  might  have  spared  your  kindness.  But  that  reminds  me. 
Nothing  but  business  would  have  induced  me  to  trouble  you  now ;  and 
deeply  grieved  I  am  that  mine  is  not  more  pleasant.  I  well  know  you  had 
every  reason  to  believe  you  would  find  yourself  amply  provided  for ; 
but " 
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"  But  what  ?  "  said  the  girl,  staring  up  boldly  and  half  angrily  in  his 
face — "but  what?  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  surely  that  Miss 
Childersleigh ' ' 

"  Just  like  the  rest  of  us  !  "  sneered  Hugh  to  himself,  "  only  she  shows 
it  something  more  naively.  She  hasn't  the  strength  to  be  a  hypocrite, 
that's  all;  "  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  slightly,  his  voice  hardened  as 
he  went  on, — 

"  She  leaves  you,  Miss  Winter,  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds." 

Lucy  sunk  down  on  a  sofa  close  by,  crossed  her  arms  on  the  cushions, 
and  resting  her  head  on  .them,  broke  into  a  storm  of  sobs  that  shook  her 
slight  figure  convulsively.  Childersleigh  looked  on  unmoved,  except  that 
his  features  assumed  an  amused  expression,  slightly  mingled  with  con- 
tempt and  disappointment.  He  felt  almost  grateful  to  her  for  raising  him 
in  his  own  eyes,  as  he  thought  how  much  better  in  every  way  he,  hardened 
man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  bore  the  blow  that  had  fallen  on  him  than 
this  unformed  girl,  who  seemed  born  the  incarnation  of  worldly  wisdom. 
In  his  first  compassion  for  her,  he  had  treated  her,  in  thought  as  in  act, 
with  a  respectful  observance,  that  would  have  been  overstrained  had  it 
not  been  for  her  forlorn  condition.  Now,  he  studied  her  half  indifferently, 
as  a  pretty  piece  of  art,  flesh  and  blood  truly,  but  worse  than  soulless. 
He  traced  resemblances  in  the  heavy  braids  of  rich  brown  un-chignoned 
hair,  and  the  graceful  head  they  twisted  round,  to  those  of  an  old  love 
of  his — Titian's  "  St.  Catherine,"  in  the  Louvre  ;  wondered  that  he  had 
never  remarked  the  graceful  fall  of  her  shoulders  even  through  her  badly 
cut  dresses;  and  speculated  how  many  years  must  pass  before  those 
shoulder-blades  softened  into  lines  of  purer  beauty.  Pity,  he  moralized, 
all  should  be  marred  by  so  grovelling  a  mind. 

Brought  to  herself  by  his  silence,  Lucy  started  suddenly  up,  to  catch 
the  expression  flitting  from  his  features.  The  light  tKat  seemed  to  break 
on  her  acted  more  powerfully  than  any  restorative  could  have  done. 
Her  brow  flushed  and  darkened,  and  flushed  again.  Flashes  of  anger 
broke  from  her  swimming  eyes,  like  lightning  from  rain-clouds,  and 
Childersleigh  stood  astounded  and  almost  terrified  at  the  transformation. 
Almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen,  the  tumult  of  feeling  died  down, -the 
sobs  came  the  more  violently  for  the  sudden  check,  while  the  pent-back 
tears  streamed  fast  on  her  black  dress,  as  she  murmured  out  in  broken 
accents, — 

"  Do  forgive  my  folly,  Mr.  Childersleigh.  I  forgot  I  could  not  hope 
you  should  understand  me  ;  but  it  almost  breaks  my  heart.  Can  you  fancy 
me  so  mean  as  to  cry  for  the  money  she  might  have  left  me  ?  But  I  did 
believe  she  had  come  to  care  for  me,  when  she  promised  that  it  should  be 
her  charge  that  I  never  came  to  trouble  in  the  future.  And  now  I  am 
without  a  friend,  and  I  know  I  never  had  one." 

Revulsion  of  feeling  deprived  Childersleigh,  for  the  moment,  of  thought 
and  speech.  He  never  doubted  her  sincerity.  He  would  have  done  it 
if  he  could,  but  there  was  something  in  her  accents  that  carried  conviction 
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in  spite  of  him.  He  felt  so  utterly  humiliated  at  his  own  blasphemous 
sneers  over  feelings  he  had  been  too  dull  to  appreciate,  so  remorseful  at 
having  actually  glorified  his  own  hard  worldliness  at  her  cost.  He  felt  more 
bashful  and  less  at  ease  than  even  Lucy  herself,  and  shrunk  from  the 
role  of  comforter,  much  as  he  longed  to  play  it.  So  completely  did  she 
occupy  his  thoughts,  that  for  the  moment  he  almost  forgot  that  the  after- 
noon had  made  his  own  prospects  a  blank.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole  he  was 
less  annoyed  than  thankful,  when  Hooker,  softly  opening  the  door,  paused 
and  stood  bowing  apologetically  with  his  fingers  on  the  handle. 

' ( I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Mr.  Hugh,  I'm  sure  ;  but  I  understood  it 
was  Mrs.  Parkyns  you  were  talking  to ;  "  and  he  looked  so  suspiciously 
unconscious,  and  so  decorously  proper,  that  Hugh  would  have  given  a 
handsome  cheque  for  an  excuse  for  knocking  him  down. 

"What  do  you  want,  Hooker?  I  am  engaged  with  Miss  Winter, 
you  see." 

"  Nothing  very  particular,  sir.  I  only  came  to  take  your  orders  in 
some  points,  but  of  course  they  can  wait  your  convenience." 

And  Hooker  still  kept  hold  of  the  handle  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
that  made  Hugh  curb  himself  for  his  companion's  sake. 

"  Go  to  the  devil,"  was  what  rose  to  his  lips,  but  "  Stay  a  moment, 
Hooker  ;  I'll  corns  downstairs  with  you,"  was  all  that  fell  from  them. 

He  stepped  up  to  Lucy,  and  this  time  pressed  her  hand  in  honest 
warmth. 

"  Trust  in  me  as  a  friend,  Miss  Winter  ;  and  believe  that  all  I  can 
do  for  you,  I  will  do.  Unluckily  for  the  moment,  my  future  is  nearly  as 
much  of  a  blank  as  I  fear  yours  is." 

Without  a  blush  this  time,  she  raised  to  him  eyes  full  of  gratitude  and 
surprise  ;  but  he  had  turned  to  leave  the  room  without  waiting  for  her 
answer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HAT!  eloped?" 

"  Heaven  forbid.  Why, 
mother,  I  didn't  say  she  was 
alone  with  him ;  her  father 
was  of  the  party." 

"  Then  surely  you  are  dis- 
tressing yourself  more  than  you 
need.  She  goes  to  London 
with  her  papa,  and  Mr.  Coventry 
happens  to  go  up  the  same  day  ; 
that  is  really  all." 

"  Oh,  but,  mother,  it  was 
no  accident.  I  watched  his 
face,  and  there  was  no  sur- 
prise when  he  came  up  with 
his  luggage  and  saw  her." 

Mrs.  Little  pondered  for  a 
minute,  and  then  said,  "  I 
daresay  all  her  friends  knew 
she  was  going  up  to  London 
to-day ;  and  Mr.  Coventry  determined  to  go  up  the  same  day.  Why,  he 
is  courting  her :  my  dear  Henry,  you  knew  before  to-day  that  you  had 
a  rival,  and  a  determined  one.  If  you  go  and  blame  her  for  his  acts,  it 
will  be  apt  to  end  in  his  defeating  you." 

"  Will  it  ?     Then  I  won't  blame  her  at  all." 

"You  had  better  not  till  you  are  quite  sure  :  it  is  one  way  of  losing 
a  high-spirited  girl." 
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"I  tell  you  I  won't.     Mother  !  " 

"Well,  dear?" 

"  When  I  asked  leave  to  come  to  the  station,  and  see  her  off,  she 
seemed  put  out." 

"  Did  she  forbid  you?" 

' '  No ;  but  she  did  not  like  it  somehow.  Ah,  she  knew  beforehand 
that  Coventry  would  be  there." 

"  Gently,  gently  !  She  might  think  it  possible,  and  yet  not  know  it. 
More  likely  it  was  on  account  of  her  father.  You  have  never  told  him 
that  you  love  his  daughter  ?  " 

"No." 

"  And  he  is  rather  mercenary  :  perhaps  that  is  too  strong  a  word  ;  but, 
in  short,  a  mere  man  of  the  world.  Might  it  not  be  that  Grace  Garden 
would  wish  him  to  learn  your  attachment  either  from  your  lips,  or  from 
her  own,  and  not  detect  it  in  an  impetuous  young  man's  conduct  on  the 
platform  of  a  railway,  at  the  tender  hour  of  parting  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  wise  you  are,  and  what  an  insight  you  have  got !  Your 

words  are  balm.  But,  there he  is  with  her  for  ever  so  long,  and 

I  am  here  all  alone." 

''Not  quite  alone,  love  ;  your  counsellor  is  by  your  side,  and  may, 
perhaps,  show  you  how  to  turn  this  to  your  advantage.  You  write  to  her 
every  day,  and  then  the  postman  will  be  a  powerful  rival  to  Mr.  Coventry, 
perhaps  a  more  powerful  one  than  Mr.  Coventry  to  you." 

Acting  on  this  advice,  Henry  wrote  every  day  to  Grace  Garden.  She 
was  not  so  constant  in  her  replies  ;  but  she  did  write  to  him  now  and 
then,  and  her  letters  breathed  a  gentle  affection  that  allayed  his  jealousy, 
and  made  this  period  of  separation  the  happiest  six  weeks  he  had  ever 
known.  As  for  Grace,  about  three  o'clock  she  used  to  look  out  for  the 
postman,  and  be  uneasy  and  restless  if  he  was  late,  and,  when  his  knock 
came,  her  heart  would  bound,  and  she  generally  flew  upstairs  with  the 
prize,  to  devour  it  in  secret.  She  fed  her  heart  full  with  these  letters, 
and  loved  the  writer  better  and  better.  For  once  the  present  suitor  lost 
ground,  and  the  absent  suitor  gained  it.  Mrs.  Little  divined  as  much 
from  Grace's  letters  and  messages  to  herself;  and  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  You  see  '  Lies  absents  n'ont  pas  toujours  tort." 


CHAPTER   XXIV, 

I  MUST  now  deal  briefly  with  a  distinct  vein  of  incidents,  that  occurred 
between  young  Little's  first  becoming  a  master  and  the  return  of  the 
Gardens  from  London. 

Little,  as  a  master,  acted  up  to  the  philanthropic  theories  he  had  put 
forth  when  a  workman. 

The  wet-grinders  in  his  employ  submitted  to  his  improved  plates,  his 
paved  and  drained  floor,  and  cosy  fires,  without  a  murmur  or  a  word 
of  thanks.  By  degrees  they  even  found  out  they  were  more  comfortable 
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than   other  persons   in  their  condition,   and  congratulated   themselves 
upon  it. 

The  dry-grinders  consented,  some  of  them,  to  profit  by  his  improved 
fans.  Others  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  the  fans  in  gear,  and 
would  rather  go  on  inhaling  metal- dust  and  stone -grit. 

Henry  reasoned,  but  in  vain ;  remonstrated,  but  with  little  success. 
Then  he  discharged  a  couple  :  they  retired  with  mien  of  martyrs ;  and 
their  successors  were  admitted  on  a  written  agreement  that  Jeft  them 
no  option.  The  fan  triumphed. 

The  file-cutters  were  more  troublesome  ;  they  clung  to  death  and 
disease,  like  limpets  to  established  rocks  ;  they  would  not  try  any  other 
bed  than  bare  lead,  and  they  would  not  wash  at  the  taps  Little  had 
provided,  and  they  would  smuggle  in  dinners  and  eat  with  poisoned  hands. 

Little  reasoned,  and  remonstrated,  but  with  such  very  trifling  success, 
that,  at  last,  he  had  to  put  down  the  iron  heel ;  he  gave  the  file-cutters 
a  printed  card,  with  warning  to  leave  on  one  side,  and  his  reasons  on  the 
other. 

In  twenty-four  hours  he  received  a  polite  remonstrance  from  the 
secretary  of  the  File-cutters'  Union. 

He  replied  that  the  men  could  remain,  if  they  would  sign  an  agreement 
to  forego  certain  suicidal  practices,  and  to  pay  fines  in  case  of  disobedience ; 
said  fines  to  be  deducted  from  their  earnings. 

Then  the  secretary  suggested  a  conference  at  the  "  Cutler's  Arms." 
Little  assented :  and  there  was  a  hot  argument.  The  father  of  all  file- 
cutters  objected  to  tyranny  and  innovation :  Little  maintained  that 
Innovation  was  nearly  always  Improvement, — the  world  being  silly, — and 
was  manifestly  improvement  in  the  case  under  consideration.  He  said 
also  he  was  merely  doing  what  the  Union  itself  ought  to  do  :  protecting 
the  life  of  Union  men  who  were  too  childish  and  wrong-headed  to  protect 
it  themselves." 

"  We  prefer  a  short  life,  and  a  merry  one,  Mr.  Little,"  said  the  father 
of  all  file-cutters." 

"  A  life  of  disease  is  not  a  merry  one  :  slow  poisoning  is  not  a  pleasant 
way  of  living,  but  a  miserable  way  of  dying.  None  but  the  healthy  are 
happy.  Many  a  Croesus  would  give  half  his  fortune  for  a  poor  man's 
stomach ;  yet  you  want  your*  cutlers  to  be  sick  men  all  their  days,  and 
not  gain  a  shilling  by  it.  Man  alive,  I  am  not  trying  to  lower  their 
wages." 

"  Ay,  but  you  are  going  the  way  to  do  it." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  The  trade  is  full  already ;  and,  if  you  force  the  men  to  live  to  three' 
score  and  ten,  you  will  overcrowd  it  so,  they  will  come  to  starvation 
wages." 

Little  was  staggered  at  this  thunderbolt  of  logic,  and  digested  the 
matter  in  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  he  remembered  something  that 
had  fallen  from  Dr,  Amboyne ;  and  lie  turned  to  Grotait.  "  What  do 
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you  say  to  that,  sir  ?  would  you  grind  Death's  scythe  for  him  (at  the  list 
price)  to  thin  the  labour-market  ?  " 

Grotait  hesitated  for  once.  In  his  heart  he  went  with  the  file-cutter  : 
but  his  understanding  encumbered  him. 

"  Starvation,"  said  he,  "is  as  miserable  a  death  as  poisoning.  But 
why  make  a  large  question  out  of  a  small  one,  with  rushing  into  general- 
ities ?  I  really  think  you  might  let  Mr.  Little  settle  this  matter  with  the 
individual  workmen.  He  has  got  a  little  factory,  and  a  little  crotchet ; 
he  chooses  to  lengthen  the  lives  of  six  file-cutters.  He  says  to  them,  '  My 
money  is  my  own,  and  I'll  give  you  so  much  of  it,  in  return  for  so  much 
work  plus  so  much  washing  and  other  novelties.'  The  question  is,  does 
his  pay  cover  the  new  labour  of  washing,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  old  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Grotait,  I  pay  the  highest  price  that  is  going." 

"In  that  case,  I  think  the  Unions  are  not  bound  to  recognize  the 
discussion.  Mr.  Little,  I  have  some  other  reasons  to  lay  before  my  good 
friend  here,  and  I  hope  to  convince  him.  Now,  there's  a  little  party  of  us 
going  to  dine  to-morrow  at '  Savage's  Hotel,'  up  by  the  new  reservoir ;  give 
us  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  will  you  ?  and,  by  that  time,  perhaps  I 
may  have  smoothed  this  little  matter  for  you."  Little  thanked  him,  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  left  the  pair  of  secretaries  together. 

When  he  was  gone,  Grotait  represented  that  public  opinion  would  go 
with  Little  on  this  question  ;  and  the  outrages  he  had  sustained  would  be 
all  ripped  up  by  the  Hillsborough  Liberal,  and  the  two  topics  combined  in 
an  ugly  way ;  and  all  for  what  ? — to  thwart  a  good-hearted  young  fellow 
in  a  philanthropical  crotchet,  which,  after  all,  did  him  honour,  and  would 
never  be  imitated  by  any  other  master  in  Hillsborough.  And  so,  for  once, 
this  Machiavel  sided  with  Henry,  not  from  the  purest  motives,  yet,  mind 
you,  not  without  a  certain  mixture  of  right  feeling  and  humanity. 

On  the  Sunday  Henry  dined  with  him  and  his  party,  at  "  Savage's 
Hotel,"  and  the  said  dinner  rather  surprised  Henry;  the  meats  were 
simple,  but  of  good  quality,  and  the  wines,  which  were  all  brought  out  by 
Grotait,  were  excellent.  That  old  Saw,  who  retailed  ale  and  spirits  to 
his  customers,  would  serve  nothing  less  to  his  guests  than  champagne  and 
burgundy.  And,  if  the  cheer  was  generous,  the  host  was  admirable  ;  he 
showed,  at  the  head  of  his  genial  board,  those  qualities  which,  coupled 
with  his  fanaticism,  had  made  him  the  Doge  of  the  Hillsborough 
trades.  He  was  primed  on  every  subject  that  could  interest  his  guests, 
and  knew  something  about  nearly  everything  else.  He  kept  the  ball 
always  going,  but  did  not  monologuize,  except  when  he  was  appealed  to 
as  a  judge,  and  then  did  it  with  a  mellow  grace  that  no  man  can  learn 
without  Nature's  aid.  There  is  no  society,  however  distinguished,  in 
which  Grotait  would  not  have  been  accepted  as  a  polished  and  admirable 
converser. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  had  an  art,  which  was  never  quite  common,  but  is 
now  becoming  rare,  of  making  his  guests  feel  his  friends — for  the  time,  at 
all  events.' 
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Young  Little  sat  amazed,  and  drank  in  his  words  with  delight,  and 
could  not  realize  that  this  genial  philosopher  was  the  person  who  had 
launched  a  band  of  ruffians  at  him.  Yet,  in  his  secret  heart,  he  could  not 
doubt  it :  and  so  he  looked  and  listened  with  a  marvellous  mixture  of 
feelings,  on  which  one  could  easily  write  pages  of  analysis,  very  curious, 
and  equally  tedious. 

They  dined  at  three ;  and,  at  five,  they  got  up,  as  agreed  beforehand, 
and  wem\to  inspect  the  reservoir  in  course  of  construction.  A  more  compen- 
dious work  of  art  was  never  projected  :  the  contractors  had  taken  for  their 
basis  a  mountain  gorge,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it  down  towards 
Hillsborough ;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  throw  an  embankment  across  the 
lower  end  of  the  gorge,  and  turn  it  to  a  mighty  basin  open  to  receive  the 
stream,  and  the  drainage  from  four  thousand  acres  of  hill.  From  this  lake 
a  sixty-foot  weir  was  to  deal  out  the  water-supply  to  the  mill- owners  below, 
and  the  surplus  to  the  people  of  Hillsborough,  distant  about  eight  miles  on 
an  easy  decline. 

Now,  as  the  reservoir  must  be  full  at  starting,  and  would  then  be  eighty 
feet  deep  in  the  centre,  and  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  on 
the  average,  an  embankment  of  uncommon  strength  was  required  to  restrain 
so  great  a  mass  of  water  ;  and  this  was  what  the  Hillsborough  worthies 
were  curious  about.  They  strolled  out  to  the  works,  and  then  tea  was  to 
come  out  after  them,  the  weather  being  warm  and  fine.  Close  to  the 
works  they  found  a  foreman  of  engineers  smoking  his  pipe  ;  and  interrogated 
him.  He  showed  them  a  rising  wall,  five  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  told  them  it  was  to  be  ninety  feet  high,  narrowing,  gradually,  to  a 
summit  twelve  feet  broad.  As  the  whole  embankment  was  to  be  twelve 
hundred  feet  long  at  the  top,  this  gave  some  idea  of  the  bulk  of  the 
materials  to  be  used :  those  materials  were  clay,  shale,  mill-stone,  and 
sandstone  of  looser  texture.  The  engineer  knew  Grotaat,  and  brought  him 
a  drawing  of  the  mighty  cone  to  be  erected.  "  Why,  it  will  be  a  moun- 
tain !  "  said  Little. 

"  Not  far  from  that,  sir  :  and  yet  you'll  never  see  half  the  work.  Why 
we  had  an  army  of  navvies  on  it  last  autumn,  and  laid  a  foundation  sixty 
feet  deep  ;  and  these  first  courses  are  all  bonded  in  to  the  foundation,  and 
bonded  together,  as  you  see.  We  are  down  to  solid  rock,  and  no  water 
can  get  to  undermine  us.  The  puddlewall  is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  starting, 
and  diminishes  to  four  feet  at  the  top  :  so  no  water  can  creep  in  through 
our  jacket." 

"  But  what  are  these  apertures  ?  "  inquired  Grotait. 

"  Oh,  those  are  the  waste-pipes.  They  pass  through  the  embankment 
obliquely,  to  the  weir- dam :  they  can  be  opened,  or  shut,  by  valves,  and 
run  off  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute." 

"But  won't  that  prove  a  hole  in  your  armour?  Why,  these  pipes 
must  be  in  twenty  joints,  at  least." 

"  Say  fifty-five  ;  you'll  be  nearer  the  mark." 

"  And  suppose  one  or  two  of  these  fifty-five  joints  should  leak  ?  You'll 
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have  an  everlasting  solvent  in  the  heart  of  your  pile,  and  you  can't  get  at 
them,  you  know,  to  mend  them." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  they  are  double  as  thick  as  ever  were  used  before  ; 
and  have  been  severely  tested  before  laying  'em  down  :  besides,  don't  you 
see  each  of  them  has  got  his  great  coat  on  ?  eighteen  inches  of  puddle  all 
the  way." 

"Ah,"  said  Grotait,  "  all  the  better.  But  it  is  astonishing  what  big 
embankments  will  sometimes  burst  if  a  leaky  pipe  runs  through  them.  I 
don't  think  it  is  the  water,  altogether ;  the  water  seems  to  make  air  inside 
them,  and  that  proves  as  bad  for  them  as  wind  in  a  man's  stomach." 

"  Governor,"  said  the  engineer,  "  don't  you  let  bees  swarin  in  your 
bonnet.  Ousely  reservoir  will  last  as  long  as  them  hills,  there." 

"No  doubt,  lad,  since  thou's  had  a  hand  in  making  it." 

The  laugh  this  dry  rejoinder  caused  was  interrupted  by  the  waitress 
bringing  out  tea ;  and  these  Hillsborough  worthies  felt  bound  to  chaff  her ; 
but  she,  being  Yorkshire  too,  gave  them  as  good  as  they  brought,  and  a 
trifle  to  spare. 

Tea  was  followed  by  brandy- and- water  and  pipes :  and  these  came 
out  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  when  Grotait  drove  Little  and  two 
others  home,  his  utterance  was  thick,  and  his  speech  sententious. 

Little  found  Bayne  waiting  for  him,  with  the  news  that  he  had  left 
Mr.  Cheetham. 

"How  was  that?" 

"  Oh,  fell  between  two  stools.  Tried  to  smooth  matters  between 
Cheetham  and  the  hands  :  but  Cheetham,  he  wants  a  manager  to  side  with 
him  through  thick  and  thin ;  and  the  men  want  one  to  side  with  them.  He 
has  sacked  me,  and  the  men  are  glad  I'm  going :  and  this  comes  of  loving 
peace,  when  the  world  hates  it." 

"  And  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  now  you  are  my  foreman.  I  know  what  you 
are  worth,  if  those  fools  don't." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Little  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  dining  with  Grotait,  and  he  always  makes  the 
liquor  fly.  Wait  till  to-morrow.  Talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  Little  here. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  not  the  right  sort  for  a  servant.  Too  fond  of  '  the 
balmy,'  and  averse  to  the  whole  hog."  (The  poor  fellow  was  quite  dis- 
couraged.) 

"  The  very  man  I  want  to  soothe  me  at  odd  times :  they  rile  me  so 
with  their  suicidal  folly.  Now,  look  here,  old  fellow,  if  you  don't  come  to 
me,  I'll  give  you  a  good  hiding." 

"  Oh !  well,  sooner  than  you  should  break  the  peace Mrs.  Little, 

I'd  rather  be  with  him  at  two  guineas  a  week,  than  with  any  other  master 
at  three." 

When  he  had  got  this  honest  fellow  to  look  after  his  interests,  young 
Little  gave  more  way  than  ever  to  his  natural  bent  for  invention,  and  he 
was  often  locked  up  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  in  a  room  he  called  his 
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studio.  Indeed,  such  was  his  ardour,  that  he  sometimes  left  home  after 
dinner,  and  came  back  to  the  works,  and  then  the  fitful  fire  of  his  forge 
might  be  seen,  and  the  blows  of  his  hammer  heard,  long  after  midnight. 

Dr.  Amboyne  encouraged  him  in  this,  and  was,  indeed,  the  only  person 
admitted  to  his  said  studio.  There  the  Democritus  of  Hillsborough  often 
Bat  and  smoked  his  cigar,  and  watched  the  progress  towards  perfection  of 
projected  inventions  great  and  small. 

One  day  the  Doctor  called  and  asked  Bayne  whether  Henry  was  in  his 
studio.  Bayne  said  no ;  he  thought  he  had  seen  him  in  the  saw- grinder's 
hull.  "And  that  struck  me ;  for  it  is  not  often  his  lordship  condescends 
to  go  there  now." 

"  Let  us  see  what  *  his  lordship '  is  at." 

They  approached  stealthily,  and,  looking  through  a  window,  saw  the 
inventor  standing,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  bent  on  a  grinder  at 
his  work :  the  man  was  pressing  down  a  six-feet  saw  on  a  grindstone  with 
all  his  might ;  and  Little  was  looking  on,  with  a  face  compounded  of  pity, 
contempt,  and  lofty  contemplation. 

"  That  is  the  game  now,  sir,"  whispered  Bayne:  "  always  in  the 
clouds,  or  else  above  'em.  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  sir  ! " 

Henry  started,  as  men  do  who  are  roused  from  deep  contemplation : 
however,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and,  with  a  sort  of  rude  wit  of  his 
own,  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  penny. 

Amboyne  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  him  a* stamp. 

Little  seized  it,  and  delivered  himself  as  follows:  "My  thoughts, 
gentlemen,  were  general  and  particular.  I  was  making  a  reflection  how 
contented  people  are  to  go  bungling  on,  doing  a  thing  the  wrong  way, 
when  the  right  way  is  obvious :  and  my  particular  observation  was — 
that  these  long  saws  are  ground  in  a  way  which  offends  the  grammar  of 
mechanics.  Here's  a  piece  of  steel  six  feet  long,  bul  not  so  wide  as  the 
grindstone  :  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  such  a  strip  ought  to  be  ground 
lengthwise  ?  then  the  whole  saw  would  receive  the  grindstone  in  a  few 
seconds.  Instead,  of  that,  on  they  go,  year  after  year,  grinding  them 
obliquely,  and  with  a  violent  exertion  that  horrifies  a  fellow  like  me,  who 
goes  in  for  economy  of  labour,  and  have  done  all  my  life.  Look  at  that 
fellow  working.  What  a  waste  of  muscle  !  Now,  if  you  will  come  to  my 
studio,  I  think  I  can  show  you  how  long  saws  will  be  ground  in  the  days 
of  civilization." 

His  eye,  which  had  been  turned  inwards  during  his  reverie,  dullish 
and  somewhat  fish-like,  now  sparkled  like  a  hot-coal,  and  he  led  the  way 
eagerly. 

"  Pray  humour  him,  sir,"  said  Bayne,  compassionately. 

They  followed  him  up  a  horrid  stair,  and  entered  his  studio ;  and  a 
marvellous  place  it  was :  a  forge  on  one  side,  a  carpenter's  bench  and 
turning-lathe  on  the  other ;  and  the  floor  so  crowded  with  models,  castings, 
and  that  profusion  of  new  ideas  in  material  form  which  housewifes  call 
litter,  that  the  artist  had  been  obliged  to  cut  three  little  ramified  paths,  a 
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foot  wido,  and  so  meander  about  the  room,  as  struggles  a  wasp  over  spilt 
glue. 

He  gave  the  Doctor  the  one  chair,  and  wriggled  down  a  path  after 
pencil  and  paper :  he  jumped  with  them,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  on  to  the 
carpenter's  bench,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  drawing. 

When  he  had  drawn  a  bit,  he  tore  up  the  paper,  and  said,  "  Let  me 
think." 

"The  request  is  unusual,"  said  Dr.  Amboyne;  " however,  if  you 
will  let  us  smoke,  we  will  let  you  think." 

No  reply  from  the  inventor,  whose  eye  was  already  turned  inwards, 
and  fishlike  again. 

Doctor  Amboyne  and  Bayne  smoked  peaceably  a  while.  But  presently 
the  inventor  uttered  a  kind  of  shout. 

"Eureke,"  said  the  Doctor  calmly,  and  emitted  a  curly  cloud. 

Little  dashed  at  the  paper,  and  soon  produced  a  drawing.  It  repre- 
sented two  grindstones  set  apparently  to  grind  each  other,  a  large  one 
below,  a  small  one  above. 

"  There — the  large  stone  shall  revolve  rapidly,  say  from  north  to 
south ;  the  small  one  from  south  to  north :  that  is  the  idea  which  has 
just  struck  me,  and  completes  the  invention.  It  is  to  be  worked,  not  by 
one  grinder,  but  two.  A  stands  south,  and  passes  the  saw  northward 
between  the  two  grindstones  to  B. — The  stones  must  be  hung,  so  as  just 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  saw. — B  draws  it  out,  and  reverses  it,  and 
passes  it  back  to  A.  Those  two  journeys  of  the  saw  will  grind  the  whole 
length  of  it  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  all  in  forty  seconds. 
Now  do  you  see  what  I  meant  by  the  grammar  of  mechanics  ?  It  was  the 
false  grammar  of  those  duffers,  grinding  a  long  thing  sideways  instead  of 
lengthways,  that  struck  my  mind  first.  And  now  see  what  one  gets  to  at 
last  if  one  starts  from  grammar.  By  this  machine  two  men  can  easily  grind 
as  many  big  saws  as  twenty  men  could  grind  on  single  stones  :  and  instead 
of  all  that  heavy,  coarse  labour,  and  dirt,  and  splashing,  my  two  men  shall 
do  the  work  as  quietly  and  as  easily, 'as  two  printers,  one  feeding  a  machine 
with  paper,  and  his  mate  drawing  out  the  printed  sheet  at  the  other  end." 

"By  Jove,"  said  Dr.  Amboyne,  "I  believe  this  is  a  great  idea. 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Bayne  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  a  servant  mustn't  always  say  his  mind." 

"  Servant  be  hanged  !  "  said  Little.  "  That  for  a  friend  who  does  not 
speak  his  mind." 

"  Well  then,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  most  simple  and  beautiful  con- 
trivance I  ever  saw.  And  there's  only  one  thing  to  be  done  with  it." 

"Patent  it?" 

"No;  hide  it;  lock  it  up  in  your  own  breast,  and  try  and  forget  it. 
Your  life  won't  be  worth  a  week's  purchase,  if  you  set  up  that  machine  in 
Hillsborough." 

,.    >   "Hillsborough  is   not   all  the  world.     I  can  take  it  to  some  free 
country — America  or — Russia ;  there's  a  fortune  in  it.     Stop,  suppose  I 
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was  to  patent  it  at  home  and  abroad,  and  then  work  it  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas.     That  would  force  the  invention  upon  this  country,  by 


"Yes,  and  then,  if  you  sell  the  English  patent,  and  insure  the 
purchaser's  life,  you  may  turn  a  few  thousands,  and  keep  a  whole  skin 
yourself." 

Little  assured  Bayne  he  had  no  intention  of  running  his  head  against 
the  Saw-grinders'  Union.  "  We  are  very  comfortable  as  it  is,  and  I  value 
my  life  more  than  I  used  to  do." 

"I  think  I  know  why,"  said  Doctor  Amboyne.  "But,  whatever  you 
do,  patent  your  invention.  Patent  them  all." 

Henry  promised  he  would ;  but  soon  forgot  his  promise,  and,  having 
tasted  blood,  so  to  speak,  was  soon  deep  in  a  far  more  intricate  puzzle, 
viz.,  how  to  grind  large  circular  saws  by  machinery.  This  problem,  and 
his  steel  railway  clip,  which  was  to  displace  the  present  system  of 
fastening  down  the  rails,  absorbed  him  so,  that  he  became  abstracted  in 
the  very  streets,  and  did  not  see  his  friends  when  they  passed. 

One  day,  when  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  his  studio,  Bayne  tapped  at 
the  door,  and  asked  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  the  inventor,  rather  peevishly. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Bayne,  with  a  bitter  air  of  mock  resignation. 
"  Only  a  cloud  on  the  peaceful  horizon;  that  is  all.  A  letter  from  Mary 
Anne." 

"  SIR, — Four  of  your  saws  are  behind-hand  with  their  contributions,  and, 
being  deaf  to  remonstrance,  I  am  obliged  to  apply  to  you,  to  use  your 
influence. 

"MARY  ANNE." 

"Well,"  said  Henry,  "Mary  Anne  is  in  the  right.  Confound  their 
dishonesty :  they  take  the  immense  advantages  the  Saw-grinders'  Union 
gives  them,  yet  they  won't  pay  the  weekly  contribution,  without  which  the 
Union  can't  exist.  Go  and  find  out  who  they  are,  and  blow  them  up." 

"  What !  me  disturb  the  balmy  ?  " 

"  Bother  the  balmy  !  I  can't  be  worried  with  such  trifles.  I'm 
inventing." 

"  But,  Mr.  Little,  would  not  the  best  way  be  for  you  just  to  stop  it 
quietly  and  peaceably  out  of  their  pay,  and  send  it  to  Grotait  ?  " 

Little,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  said  he  had  no  legal  right  to  do 
that.  Besides,  it  was  not  his  business  to  work  the  Saw-grinders'  Union 
for  Grotait.  "  Who  is  this  Mary  Anne  ?  " 

"  The  saw-grinders,  to  be  sure." 

"  What,  all  of  them  ?     Poor  Mary  Anne  !  ' 

He  then  inquired  how  he  was  to  write  back  to  her. 

"  Oh,  write  under  cover  to  Grotait,  He  is  Mary  Anne,  to  all  intents 
find  purposes." 

31-5 
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"  Well,  write  the  jade  a  curt  note,  in  both  our  names,  and  say  we 
disapprove  the  conduct  of  the  defaulters,  and  will  signify  our  disapproval 
to  them  ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  do." 

This  letter  was  written,  and  Bayne  made  it  as  oleaginous  as  language 
permits  ;  and  there  the  matter  rested  apparently. 

But,  as  usual,  after  the  polite  came  the  phonetic.  Next  week  Henry 
got  a  letter  thus  worded  : — 

i  '..•'"•"  J       .-••'•    j';"n  ••^-T-  (';'      '\t*j 

"  MISTER  LITL,  If  them  grinders  of  yores  dosent  send  their  money  i 
shall  com  an'  fech  strings  if  the  devil  stans  i  t'road. 

"  MOONRAKER." 

Mr.  Little  tossed  this  epistle  contemptuously  into  the  fire,  and 
invented  on. 

Two  days  after  that  he  came  to  the  works,  and  found  the  saw-grinders 
standing  in  a  group,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 

''Well,  lads,  what's  up  ?" 

"  Mary  Anne  has  been  here." 

"  And  two  pair  of  wheel-bands  gone." 

"  Well,  men,  you  know  whose  fault  it  is." 

"  Nay,  but  it  is  hard  my  work  should  be  stopped  because 

another  man  is  in  arrears  with  trade.  What  d'ye  think  to  do,  Governor  ? 
buy  some  more  bands  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  won't  pay  for  your  fault.  It  is  a  just  claim,  you 
know.  Settle  it  among  yourselves." 

With  this,  he  retired  to  his  studio. 

When  the  men  saw  he  did  not  care  a  button  whether  his  grindstones 
revolved  or  not,  they  soon  brought  the  defaulters  to  book.  Bayne  was 
sent  upstairs,  to  beg  Mr.  Little  to  'advance  the  trade  contributions,  and 
stop  the  amount  from  the  defaulters'  wages. 

This  being  settled,  Little  and  Bayne  went  to  the  "  Cutlers'  Arms," 
and  Bayne  addressed  the  barmaid  thus,  "  Can  we  see  Mary  Anne  ?  " 

"  He  is  shaving." 

"  Well,  when  she  is  shaved,  we  shall  be  in  the  parlour,  tell  her." 

In  a  moment  or  two  Grotait  bustled  in,  wiping  his  face  with  a  towel 
as  he  came,  and  welcomed  his  visitors  cordially.  "  Fine  weather, 
gentlemen." 

Bayne  cut  that  short.     "  Mr.  Grotait,  we  have  lost  our  bands." 

"  You  surprise  me." 

"  And  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  how  to  get  them  back." 

"  Experience  teaches  that  they  always  come  back  when  the  men  pay 
their  arrears." 

"  Well,  it  is  agreed  to  stop  the  sum  due,  out  of  wages." 

"  A  very  proper  course." 

"  What  is  it  we  have  got  to  pay  ?  " 

«  How  can  I  tell  without  book  ?     Pray,  Mr.  Little,  don't  imagine  that 
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I  set  these  matters  agate.  All  I  do  is  to  mediate  afterwards.  I'll  go  and 
look  at  the  contribution-book." 

He  went  out,  and  soon  returned,  and  told  them  it  was  one  sovereign 
contribution  for  each  man,  and  five  shillings  each  for  Mary  Anne. 

"  What,  for  her  services  in  rattening  us  ?  "  said  Little,  drily. 

"  And  her  risk,"  suggested  Grotait,  in  dulcet  tones. 

Little  paid  the  five  pounds,  and  then  asked  Grotait  for  the  bands. 

"  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Little,  do  you  think  I  have  got  your  bands  ?  " 

"  You  must  excuse  Mr.  Little,  sir,"  said  Bayne.  "  He  is  a  stranger, 
and  doesn't  know  the  comedy.  Perhaps  you  will  oblige  us  with  a  note 
where  we  can  find  them." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  Grotait,  with  the  air  of  one  suddenly  illuminated. 
"  What  did  I  hear  somebody  say  about  these  bands  ?  Hum  !  Give  me 
an  hour  or  two  to  make  inquiries." 

"  Don't  say  an  hour  or  two,  sir,  when  the  men  have  got  to  make  up 
lost  time.  We  will  give  you  a  little  grace  ;  we  will  take  a  walk  down 
street,  and  perhaps  it  will  come  to  your  recollection." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  Grotait ;  and  as  that  was  clearly  all  they  were  to  get 
out  of  him  just  then,  they  left,  and  took  a  turn. 

In  half  an  hour  they  came  back  again,  and  sat  down  in  the  parlour. 

Grotait  soon  joined  them.  "I've  been  thinking,"  said  he,  "what  a 
pity  it  is  we  can't  come  to  some  friendly  arrangement  with  intelligent 
masters,  like  Mr.  Little,  to  deduct  the  natty  money  every  week  from  the 
men's  wages." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Bayne,  "we  are  not  here  for  discussion.  We 
want  our  bands." 

"  Do  you  doubt  that  you  will  get  them,  sir  ?  Did  ever  I  break  faith 
with  master  or  man  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  pacific  Bayne,  alarmed  at  the 'sudden  sternness  of 
his  tone.  "  You  are  as  square  as  a  die — when  you  get  it  all  your  own 
way.  Why,  Mr.  Little,  Cheetham's  bands  were  taken  one  day,  and, 
when  he  had  made  the  men  pay  their  arrears,  he  was  directed  where  to 
find  the  bands  ;  but,  meantime,  somebody  out  of  trade  had  found  them, 
and  stolen  them.  Down  came  bran-new  bands  to  the  wheel  directly,  and 
better  than  we  had  lost.  And  my  cousin  Godby,  that  has  a  water-wheel, 
was  rattened,  by  his  scythe-blades  being  flung  in  the  dam.  He  squared 
with  Mary  Anne,  and  then  he  got  a  letter  to  say  where  the  blades  were. 
But  one  was  missing.  He  complained  to  Mr.  Grotait  here,  and  Mr.  Grotait 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  directly,  and  paid  the  trade-price  of  the  blade 
— three  shillings,  I  think  it  was." 

"  Yes,"  said  Grotait ;  "  '  but,'  I  remember  I  said  at  the  time,  '  you 
must  not  construe  this  that  I  was  any  way  connected  with  the  rattening.' 
But  some  are  deaf  to  reason.  Hallo  !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  is  that  in  the  fender  ?     Your  eyes  are  younger  than 
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And  Mr.  Grotait  put  up  his  gold  double  eyeglass,  and  looked,  with 
marked  surprise  and  curiosity,  at  a  note  that  lay  in  the  fender. 

Mr.  Bayne  had  been  present  at  similar  comedies,  and  was  not  polite 
enough  to  endorse  Mr.  Grotait's  surprise.  He  said,  coolly,  "  It  will  be 
the  identical  note  we  are  waiting  for."  He  stooped  down  and  took  it  out 
of  the  fender,  and  read  it. 

"  '  To  Mr.  LITTLE,  or  Mr.  BAYNE. 

"  l  GENTLEMEN, — In  the  bottom  hull  turn  up  the  horsing,  and  in  the 
trough  all  the  missing  bands  will  be  found.  Apologising  for  the  little 
interruption,  it  is  satisfactory  things  are  all  arranged  without  damage, 
and  hope  all  will  go  agreeably  when  the  rough  edge  is  worn  off.  Trust- 
ing these  nocturnal  visits  will  be  no  longer  necessary,  I  remain 

"  «  THE  SHY  MAIDEN.'  " 

As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  this  information,  Bayne  bustled  off ;  but 
Mary  Anne  detained  Henry  Little,  to  moralize. 

Said  she,  "  This  rattening  for  trade  contributions  is  the  result  of  bad 
and  partial  laws.  If  A  contracts  with  B,  and  breaks  his  contract,  B 
has  no  need  to  ratten  A  :  he  can  sue  him.  But  if  A,  being  a  workman, 
contracts  with  B  and  all  the  other  letters,  and  breaks  his  contract,  B 
and  all  the  other  letters  have  no  legal  remedy.  This  bad  and  partial  law, 
occurring  in  a  country  that  has  tasted  impartial  laws,  revolts  common 
sense  and  the  consciences  of  men.  Whenever  this  sort  of  thing  occurs  in 
any  civilized  country,  up  starts  that  pioneer  judge  we  call  Judge  Lynch ; 
in  other  words,  private  men  combine,  and  make  their  own  laws,  to  cure 
the  folly  of  legislatures.  And,  mark  me,  if  these  irregular  laws  are 
unjust,  they  fail ;  if  they  are  just,  they  stand.  Battening  could  never  have 
stood  its  ground  so  many  years  in  Hillsborough,  if  it  had  not  been  just, 
and  necessary  to  the  place,  under  the  partial  and  iniquitous  laws  of  Great 
Britain." 

"  And  pray,"  inquired  Little,  "where  is  the  justice  of  taking  a 
master's  gear  because  his  paid  workman  is  in  your  debt  ?  " 

"  And  where  is  the  justice  of  taking  a  lodger's  goods  in  execution  for 
the  house-tenant's  debt,  which  debt  the  said  lodger  is  helping  the  said 
tenant  to  pay  ?  We  must  do  the  best  we  can.  No  master  is  rattened 
for  a  workman's  fault  without  several  warnings.  But  the  masters  will 
never  co-operate  with  justice  till  their  bands  and  screws  go.  That  wakes 
them  up  directly." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Grotait,  I  never  knew  you  worsted  in  an  argument ;  and 
this  nut  is  too  hard  for  my  teeth,  so  I'm  off  to  my  work.  Batten  me 
now  and  then  for  your  own  people's  fault,  if  you  are  quite  sure  justice  an£ 
public  opinion  demand  it-;  but  no  more  gunpowder,  please." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  Mr.  Little.     Gunpowder  !     I  abhor  it," 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THERE  came  a  delightful  letter  from  Grace  Garden,  announcing  her  return 
on  a  certain  evening,  and  hoping  to  see  Henry  next  morning. 

He  called  accordingly,  and  was  received  with  outstretched  hands,  and 
sparkling  eyes,  and  words  that  repaid  him  for  her  absence. 

After  the  first  joyful  burst,  she  inquired  tenderly,  why  he  was  so  pale  : 
had  he  been  ill  ? 

"No." 

"  No  trouble  nor  anxiety,  dear  ?  " 

"  A  little,  at  first,  till  your  sweet  letters  made  me  happy.  No  ;  I  did 
not  even  know  that  I  was  pale.  Overstudy,  I  suppose.  Inventing  is  hard 
work." 

"  What  are  you  inventing  ?  " 

"All  manner  of  things.  Machine  to  forge  large  axes;  another  to 
grind  circular  saws ;  a  railway  clip  :  but  you  don't  care  about  such  things." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     I  care  about  whatever  interests  you." 

"Well,  these  inventions  interest  me  very  much.  One  way  or  other, 
they  are  roads  to  fortune ;  and  you  know  why  I  desire  fortune." 

"  Ah,  that  I  do.  But  excuse  me,  you  value  independence  more.  Oh,  I 
respect  you  for  it.  Only  don't  make  yourself  pale,  or  you  will  make  me 
unhappy,  and  a  foe  to  invention." 

On  this  Mr.  Little  made  himself  red  instead  of  pale,  and  beamed  with 
happiness. 

They  spent  a  delightful  hour  together,  and,  even  when  they  parted, 
their  eyes  lingered  on  each  other. 

Soon  after  this  the  Gardens  gave  a  dinner-party,  and  Grace  asked  if 
she  might  invite  Mrs.  Little  and  Mr.  Little. 

"  What,  is  he  presentable  ?  " 

"  More  than  that,"  said  Grace,  colouring.  "  They  are  both  very  superior 
to  most  of  our  Hillsborough  friends." 

"  Well,  but  did  you  not  tell  me  he  had  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Raby  ?  " 

"  No,  not  quarrelled.  Mr.  Raby  offered  to  make  him  his  heir :  but  he 
chooses  to  be  independent,  and  make  his  own  fortune,  that's  all." 

"  Well,  if  you  think  our  old  friend  would  not  take  it  amiss,  invite  them 
by  all  means.  I  remember  her  a  lovely  woman." 

So  the  Littles  were  invited ;  and  the  young  ladies  admired  Mr.  Little 
on  the  whole,  but  sneered  at  him  a  little  for  gazing  on  Miss  Garden,  as  if  she 
was  a  divinity :  the  secret,  which  escaped  the  father,  girls  of  seventeen 
detected  in  a  minute,  and  sat  whispering  over  it  in  the  drawing-room. 

After  this  invitation,  Henry  and  his  motner  called,  and  then  Grace 
called  on  Mrs.  Little ;  and  this  was  a  great  step  for  Henry,  the  more  so  as 
the  ladies  really  took  to  each  other. 

The  course  of  true  love  was  beginning  to  run  smooth,  when  it  was 
disturbed  by  Mr.  Coventry. 

That  gentleman's  hopes  had  revived  in  London ;  Grace  Garden  had 
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been  very  kind  and  friendly  to  him,  and  always  in  such  good  spirits,  that 
he  thought  absence  had  cured  her  of  Little,  and  his  turn  was  come  again. 
The  most  experienced  men  sometimes  mistake  a  woman  in  this  way.  The 
real  fact  was  that  Grace,  being  happy  herself,  thanks  to  a  daily  letter  from 
the  man  she  adored,  had  not  the  heart  to  be  unkind  to  another,  whose 
only  fault  was  loving  her,  and  to  whom  she  feared  she  had  not  behaved 
very  well.  However,  Mr.  Coventry  did  mistake  her.  He  was  detained  in 
town,  by  business :  but  he  wrote  Mr.  Garden  a  charming  letter,  and  pro- 
posed formally  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

Mr.  Garden  had  seen  the  proposal  coming  this  year  and  more ;  so  he 
was  not  surprised ;  but  he  was  gratified.  The  letter  was  put  into  his 
hand  while  he  was  dressing  for  dinner.  Of  course  he  did  not  open  the 
subject  before  the  servants :  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  retired,  he  said 
"  Grace,  I  want  your  attention  on  a  matter  of  importance." 

Grace  stared  a  little,  but  said  faintly,  "Yes,  papa,"  and  all  manner  of 
vague  maidenly  misgivings  crowded  through  her  brain. 

"  My  child,  you  are  my  only  one,  and  the  joy  of  the  house  ;  and  need 
I  say  I  shall  feel  your  loss  bitterly  whenever  your  time  comes  to  leave  me  ?  " 

"  Then  I  never  will  leave  you,"  cried  Grace,  and  came  and  wreathed 
her  arms  round  his  neck. 

He  kissed  her,  and  parting  her  hair,  looked  with  parental  fondness  at 
her  white  brow,  and  her  deep  clear  eyes. 

"You  shall  never  leave  me,  for  the  worse,"  said  he:  "but  you  are 
sure  to  marry  some  day,  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty  to  look  favourably  on 
a  downright  good  match.  Well,  my  dear,  such  a  match  offers  itself.  I 
have  a  proposal  for  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  who  it  is.     It  is  Mr.  Coventry  of  Bollinghope." 

Grace  sighed,  and  looked  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  you  always  used  to  like  him." 

"  So  I  do  now ;  but  not  for  a  husband." 

"I  see  no  one  to  whom  I  could  resign  you  so  willingly.  He  is  well 
bom  and  connected,  has  a  good  estate,  not  too  far  from  your  poor  father." 

"Dear  papa!" 

"He  speaks  pure  English:  now  these  Hillsborough  manufacturers, 
with  their  provincial  twang,  are  hardly  presentable  in  London  society." 

"  Dear  papa,  Mr.  Coventry  is  an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  has  done 
me  the  highest  honour  he  can.  You  must  decline  him  very  politely :  but, 
between  ourselves,  I  am  a  little  angry  with  him,  because  he  knows  I  do 
not  love  him  ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  made  this  offer  to  you,  thinking  you 
might  be  tempted  to  constrain  my  affections :  but  you  won't  do  that,  my 
own  papa,  will  you  ?  you  will  not  make  your  child  unhappy,  who 
loves  you?" 

"No,  no.  I  will  never  let  you  make  an  imprudent  match;  but  I 
won't  force  you  into  a  good  one." 

"And  you  know  I  shall  never  marry  without  your  consent,  papa. 
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But  I'm  only  nineteen,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  driven  away  to  Boiling- 
hope." 

"  And  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  drive  you  away  anywhere.  Mine  will 
be  a  dull,  miserable  home  without  you.  Only  please  tell  me  what  to  say 
to  him." 

"  Oh,  I  leave  that  to  you.  I  have  often  admired  the  way  you  soften 
your  refusals.  '  Le  seigneur  Jupiter  sait  dorer  la  pillule ' — there,  that's 
Moliere." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  say " 

"  Let  me  see  what  he  says  first." 

She  scanned  the  letter  closely,  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  that 
could  point  to  Henry  Little.  But  there  was  not  a  word  to  indicate  he 
feared  a  rival,  though  the  letter  was  anything  but  presumptuous. 

Then  Grace  coaxed  her  father,  and  told  him  she  feared  her  inexpe- 
rience had  made  her  indiscreet.  She  had  liked  Mr.  Coventry's  conversa 
tion,  and  perhaps  had,  inadvertently,  given  him  more  encouragement  than 
she  intended  :  would  he  be  a  good,  kind  papa,  and  get  her  out  of  the 
scrape,  as  creditably  as  he  could  ?  She  relied  on  his  superior  wisdom. 
So  then  he  kissed  her,  and  said  he  would  do  his  best. 

He  wrote  a  kind,  smooth  letter,  gilding  and  double-gilding  the  pill. 
He  said,  amongst  the  rest,  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  ground  of  refusal, 
except  a  strong  disinclination  to  enter  the  wedded  state.  "  I  believe 
there  is  no  one  she  likes  as  well  as  you ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I  know  no 
gentleman  to  whom  I  would  so  gladly  confide  my  daughter's  happiness," 
&c.  &c. 

He  handed  this  letter  to  his  daughter  to  read,  but  she  refused.  "  I 
have  implicit  confidence  in  you,"  said  she. 

Mr.  Coventry  acknowledged  receipt  of  [the  letter,  thanked  Mr.  Garden 
for  the  kind  and  feeling  way  in  which  he  had  inflicted  the  wound,  and  said 
that  he  had  a  verbal  communication  to  make  before  he  could  quite  drop 
the  matter ;  would  be  down  in  about  a  fortnight. 

Soon  after  this  Grace  dined  with  Mrs.  Little:  and,  the  week  after 
that,  Henry  contrived  to  meet  her  at  a  ball,  and,  after  waiting  patiently 
some  time,  he  waltzed  with  her. 

This  waltz  was  another  era  in  their  love.  It  was  an  inspired  whirl  of 
two  lovers,  whose  feet  hardly  felt  the  ground,  and  whose  hearts  bounded 
and  thrilled,  and  their  cheeks  glowed,  and  their  eyes  shot  fire  ;  and  when 
Grace  was  obliged  to  stop,  because  the  others  stopped,  her  elastic  and 
tense  frame  turned  supple  and  soft  directly,  and  she  still  let  her  eyes 
linger  on  his,  and  her  hand  nestle  in  his  a  moment :  this,  and  a  faint  sigh 
of  pleasure  and  tenderness,  revealed  how  sweet  her  partner  was  to  her. 

Need  I  say  the  first  waltz  was  not  the  last  ?  and  that  evening  they 
were  more  in  love  than  ever,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Coventry  came  down  from  London,  and,  late  that  evening,  he  and 
Mr.  Garden  met  at  the  Club, 
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Mr.  Garden  found  him  in  an  arm-chair,  looking  care-worn  and  unhappy ; 
and  felt  quite  sorry  for  him.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  him  ;  but 
Coventry  with  his  usual  grace  relieved  him ;  he  rose,  and  shook  hands, 
and  even  pressed  Mr.  Garden's  hand,  and  held  it. 

Mr.  Garden  was  so  touched,  that  he  pressed  his  hand  in  return,  and 
said,  "  Courage  !  my  poor  fellow  ;  the  case  is  not  desperate,  you  know." 

Mr.  Coventry  shook  his  head,  and  sat  down.  Mr.  Garden  sat  down 
beside  him. 

"  Why,  Coventry,  it  is  not  as  if  there  was  another  attachment." 

"  There  is  another  attachment;  at  least  I  have  too  much  reason  to 
fear  so.  But  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  I  have  long  paid  my  respectful 
addresses  to  Miss  Garden,  and  I  may  say  without  vanity  that  she  used  to 
distinguish  me  beyond  her  other  admirers ;  I  was  not  the  only  one  who 
thought  so  ;  Mr.  Baby  has  seen  us  together,  and  he  asked  me  to  meet  her 
at  Baby  Hall.  There  I  became  more  particular  in  my  attentions,  and 
those  attentions,  sir,  were  well  received." 

"  But  were  they  understood  ?  that  is  the  question/' 

"  Understood  and  received,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Then  she  will  marry  you,  soon  or  late :  for  I'm  sure  there  is  no 
other  man.  Grace  was  never  deceitful." 

"  All  women  are  deceitful." 

"  Oh,  come." 

"  Let  me  explain  :  all  women,  worthy  of  the  name,  are  cowards ;  and 
cowardice  drives  them  to  deceit,  even  against  their  will.  Pray  hear  me  to 
an  end.  On  the  fifth  of  last  December,  I  took  Miss  Garden  to  the  top  of 
Cairnhope  hill.  I  showed  her  Bollinghope  in  the  valley,  and  asked  her  to 
be  its  mistress." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?     Yes,  or  no  ?  " 

"  She  made  certain  faint  objections,  such  as  a  sweet,  modest  girl  like 
her  makes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  then  she  yielded." 

"  What !  consented  to  be  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Not  in  those  very  words  ;  but  she  said  she  esteemed  me,  and  she 
knew  I  loved  her ;  and,  when  I  asked  her  whether  I  might  speak  to  you, 
she  said  '  Yes.'  " 

"  But  that  was  as  good  as  accepting  you." 

"  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me.  You  know,  Mr.  Garden,  thousands 
have  been  accepted  in  that  very  form.  Well,  sir,  the  next  thing  was  we 
were  caught  in  that  cursed  snow-storm." 

"  Yes,  she  has  told  me  all  about  that." 

•'  Not  all,  I  suspect.  We  got  separated  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  found 
her  in  an  old  ruined  church,  where  a  sort  of  blacksmith  was  working  at 
his  forge.  I  found  her,  sir,  I  might  say  almost  in  the  blacksmith's  arms. 
I  thought  little  of  that  at  first :  any  man  has  a  right  to  succour  any 
woman  in  distress  :  but,  sir,  I  discovered  that  Miss  Garden  and  this  man 
were  acquaintances  :  and,  by  degrees,  I  found,  to  my  horror,  that  he  had 
a  terrible  power  over  her."^ 
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"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?     Do  you  intend  to  affront  us  ?  " 

"  No.  ^And,  if  the  truth  gives  you  pain,  pray  remember  it  gives  me 
agony.  However,  I  must  tell  you  the  man  was  not  what  he  looked,  a 
mere  blacksmith ;  he  is  a  sort  of  Proteus,  who  can  take  all  manner  of 
shapes  :  at  the  time  I'm  speaking  of,  he  was  a  maker  of  carving- tools. 
Well,  sir,  you  could  hardly  believe  the  effect  of  this  accidental  interview 
with  that  man  :  the  next  day,  when  I  renewed  my  addresses,  Miss  Garden 
evaded  me,  and  was  as  cold  as  she  had  been  kind  :  she  insisted  on  it  she 
was  not  engaged  to  me,  and  said  she  would  not  marry  anybody  for  two 
years  ;  and  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  her  own  idea,  but  this  Little's ; 
for  I  overheard  him  ask  her  to  wait  two  years  for  him." 

"  Little  !   What,  Baby's  new  nephew  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  man." 

Mr.  Garden  was  visibly  discomposed  by  this  communication.  He  did 
not  choose  to  tell  Coventry  how  shocked  he  was  at  his  own  daughter's 
conduct;  but,  after  a  considerable  pause,  he  said,  "If  what  you  have 
told  me  is  the  exact  truth,  I  shall  interpose  parental  authority,  and  she 
shall  keep  her  engagement  with  you,  in  spite  of  all  the  Littles  in  the  world." 

"Pray  do  not  be  harsh,"  said  Coventry. 

"No,  but  I  shall  be  firm." 

"Insanity  in  his  family,  for  one  thing,"  suggested  Coventry,  scarcely 
above  a  whisper. 

"  That  is  true  ;  his  father  committed  suicide.  But  really  that  con- 
sideration is  not  needed.  My  daughter  must  keep  her  engagements,  as  I 
keep  mine." 

With  this  understanding  the  friends  parted. 


CHAPTEIi    XXVI. 

GKACE  happened  to  have  a  headache  next  morning,  and  did  not  come 
down  to  breakfast :  but  it  was  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Carden  always  lunched 
at  home  on  that  day.  So  did  Grace,  because  it  was  one  of  Little's  days. 
This  gave  Mr.  Carden  the  opportunity  he  wanted.  When  they  were  alone 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  daughter,  and  said  quietly,  "  What  is  your  opinion 
of— a  jilt  ?  " 

"A  heartless,  abominable  creature,"  replied  Grace,  as  glibly  as  if  she 
was  repeating  some  familiar  catechism. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  called  one  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa!  " 

"  Is  there  nobody  who  has  the  right  to  apply  the  term  to  you  ?  " 

"I  hope  not."     (Red.) 

"  You  encouraged  Mr.  Coventry's  addresses  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  discourage  them,  as  I  wish  I  had.  It  is  so 
hard  to  foresee  everything." 

"  Pray  do  you  remember  the  fifth  day  of  last  December  ?  " 
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"  Can  I  ever  forget  it  ?  "     (Redder.) 

"  Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Coventry  proposed  for  you,  that  day  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  accepted  him." 

"No;  no.  Then  he  has  told  you  so  ?  How  ungenerous !  All  I  did 
was,  I  hesitated,  and  cried,  and  didn't  say  c  no,'  downright, — like  a  fool. 
Oh,  papa,  have  pity  on  me,  and  save  me."  And  now  she  was  pale. 

Mr.  Garden's  paternal  heart  was  touched  by  this  appeal,  but  he  was 
determined  to  know  the  whole  truth.  "  You  could  love  him,  in  time,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"Never." 

"Why?" 

"Because " 

"  Now  tell  me  the  truth.     Have  you  another  attachment  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  papa."     (In  a  whisper,  and  as  red  as  fire.) 

"  Somebody  of  whom  you  are  not  proud." 

"  I  am  proud  of  him.  He  is  Mr.  Coventry's  superior.  He  is  every- 
body's superior  in  everything  in  the  world." 

"  No,  Grace,  you  can  hardly  be  proud  of  your  attachment ;  if  you  had 
been,  you  would  not  have  hidden  it  all  this  time  from  your  father."  And 
Mr.  Garden  sighed. 

Grace  burst  out  crying,  and  flung  herself  on  her  knees  and  clung 
sobbing  to  him. 

"There,  there,"  said  he,  "I  don't  want  to  reproach  you;  but  to 
advise  you." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  Take  and  kill  me.     Do  :  I  want  to  die." 

"  Foolish  child  !     Be  calm  now ;  and  let  us  talk  sense." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  peculiar  ring  at  the  door,  a  ring  not 
violent,  but  vigorous. 

Grace  started,  and  looked  terrified:  "Papa!"  said  she,  "  say  what 
you  like  to  me,  but  do  not  affront  him;  for  you  might  just  as  well 
take  that  knife  and  stab  your  daughter  to  the  heart.  I  love  him  so.  Have 
pity  on  me." 

The  servant  announced  "  Mr.  Little  !  " 

Grace  started  up,  and  stood  with  her  hand  gripping  the  chair ;  her  cheek 
was  pale,  and  her  eyes  glittered ;  she  looked  wild,  and  evidently  strained 
up  to  defend  her  lover. 

All  this  did  not  escape  Mr.  Garden.  He  said  gently, — "  Show  him 
into  the  library."  Then  to  Grace,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had  retired,  "  Come 
here,  my  child." 

She  kneeled  at  his  knees  again,  and  turned  her  imploring,  streaming, 
eyes  up  to  him. 

"  Is  it  really  so  serious  as  all  this  ?  " 

"  Papa,  words  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love.  But,  if  you  affront  him, 
and  he  leaves  me,  you  will  see  how  I  love  him ;  you  will  know,  by  my 
grave-side,  how  I  love  him." 
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"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  swallow  my  disappointment  how  I  can." 

"  It  shall  be  no  disappointment :  he  will  do  you  honour  and  me  too." 

"But  he  can't  make  a  settlement  on  his  wife,  and  no  man  shall  marry 
my  daughter  till  he  can  do  that." 

"We  can  wait,"  said  Grace,  humbly. 

"  Yes,  wait — till  you  and  your  love  are  both  worn  out." 

"  I  shall  wear  out  before  my  love." 

Mr.  Garden  looked  at  her,  as  she  kneeled  before  him,  and  his  heart 
was  very  much  softened.  "  Will  you  listen  to  reason  at  all  ?  "  said  he. 

"From  you,  I  will,  dear  papa."  She  added,  swiftly,  "And  then  you 
will  listen  to  affection,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Promise  me  there  shall  be  no  formal  engagement,  and  I  will 
let  him  come  now  and  then." 

This  proposal,  though  not  very  pleasant,  relieved  Grace  of  such  terrible 
fears,  that  she  consented  eagerly. 

Mr.  Garden  then  kissed  her,  and  rose,  to  go  to  young  Little ;  but, 
before  he  had  taken  three  steps,  she  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  said, 
imploringly, — "  Pray  remember  while  you  are  speaking  to  him  that  you 
would  not  have  me  to  bestow  on  any  man  but  for  him  ;  for  he  saved  my 
life,  and  Mr.  Coventry's  too.  Mr.  Coventry  forgets  that :  but  don't  you  : 
and,  if  you  wound  him,  you  wound  me ;  he  carries  my  heart  in  his 
bosom." 

Mr.  Garden  promised  he  would  do  his  duty  as  kindly  as  possible  :  and 
with  that  Grace  was  obliged  to  content  herself. 

When  he  opened  the  library  door,  young  Little  started  up,  his  face 
irradiated  with  joy.  Mr.  Garden  smiled  a  little  satirically;  but  he  was  not 
altogether  untouched  by  the  eloquent  love  for  his  daughter,  thus  showing 
itself  in  a  very  handsome  and  amiable  face.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  the 
daughter  this  time,  sir,  it  is  only  the  father." 

Little  coloured  up  and  looked  very  uneasy. 

"Mr.  Little,  I  am  told  you  pay  your  addresses  to  Miss  Garden.  Is 
that  so?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  have  never  given  me  any  intimation." 

Little  coloured  still  more.  He  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  "Why, 
sir,  you  see  I  was  brought  up  amongst  workmen,  and  they  court  the  girl 
first,  and  make  sure  of  her,  before  they  trouble  the  parents ;  and,  besides, 
it  was  not  ripe  for  your  eye  yet." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I'm  no  match  for  Miss  Garden.  But  I  hope  to  be,  some 
day." 

"  And  she  is  to  wait  for  you  till  then  ?  " 

"  She  says  she  will." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Little,  this  is  a  delicate  matter;  but  you  are  a  straight- 
forward man,  I  see,  and  it  is  the  best  way.  Now  I  must  do  my  duty  as 
a  parent,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  that  without  mortifying 
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you  a  little;   but  believe  me,  it  is  not  from  any  dislike  or  disrespect 
to  you,  but  only  because  it  is  my  duty." 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir;  and  I'll  bear  more  from  you  than 
I  would  from  any  other  man.  You  are  her  father,  and  I  hope  you'll  be 
mine  one  day." 

"Well  then,  Mr.  Little,  I  always  thought  my  daughter  would  marry 
a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  has  paid  her  great  attention  for 
years,  and  is  a  very  suitable  match  for  her.  You  are  the  cause  of  that 
match  being  broken  off,  and  I  am  disappointed.  But,  although  I  am  dis- 
appointed, I  will  not  be  harsh  nor  unreasonable  to  you.  All  I  say  is  this  : 
my  daughter  shall  never  marry  any  man,  nor  engage  herself  to  any  man, 
who  cannot  make  a  proper  settlement  on  her.  Can  you  make  a  proper 
settlement  on  her  ?  " 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Little,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Then  I  put  it  to  you,  as  a  man,  is  it  fair  of  you  to  pay  her  open 
attentions,  and  compromise  her  ?  You  must  not  think  me  very  mercenary ; 
I  am  not  the  man  to  give  my  daughter  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  there 
is  a  medium." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,  so  far.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Am  I  to 
leave  off  loving,  and  hoping,  and  working,  and  inventing  ?  You  might 
as  well  tell  me  to  leave  off  living." 

"No,  my  poor  boy  ;  I  don't  say  that,  neither.  If  it  is  really  for  her 
you  work,  and  invent,  and  struggle  with  fortune  so  nobly  as  I  know  you 
do,  persevere,  and  may  God  speed  you.  But,  meantime,  be  generous, 
and  don't  throw  yourself  in  her  way  to  compromise  her." 

The  young  man  was  overpowered  by  the  kindness  and  firmness  of 
his  senior,  who  was  also  Grace's  father.  He  said,  in  a  choking  voice, 
there  was  no  self-denial  he  would  not  submit  to,  if  it  was  understood 
that  he  might  still  love  Grace,  and  might  marry  her  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  a  proper  settlement  on  her. 

Then  Mr.  Carden,  on  his  part,  went  further  than  he  had  intended,  and 
assented  distinctly  to  all  this,  provided  the  delay  was  not  unreasonable 
in  point  of  time.  "  I  can't  have  her  whole  life  wasted." 

"  Give  me  two  years :  I'll  win  her  or  lose  her  in  that  time."  He 
then  asked,  piteously,  if  he  might  see  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  No  to  that,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  she  has  been 
already  very  much  agitated,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  spare  her  further 
emotion.  You  need  not  doubt  her  attachment  to  you,  nor  my  esteem. 
You  are  a  very  worthy,  honest  young  man,  and  your  conduct  does  much 
to  reconcile  me  to  what  I  own  is  a  disappointment." 

Having  thus  gilded  the  pill,  Mr.  Carden  shook  hands  with  Henry 
Little,  and  conducted  him  politely  to  the  street  door. 

The  young  man  went  away  slowly ;  for  he  was  disconsolate  at  not 
seeing  Grace. 

But,  when  he  got  home,  bis  stout  Anglo-Saxon  heart  reacted,  and 
lie  faced  the  situation, 
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He  went  to  his  mother  and  told  her  what  had  passed.  She  coloured 
with  indignation,  but  said  nothing. 

"Well,  mother,  of  course  it  might  be  better;  but  then  it  might  be 
worse.  It's  my  own  fault  now  if  I  lose  her.  Cutlery  won't  do  it  in  the 
time,  but  Invention  will :  so,  from  this  hour,  I'm  a  practical  inventor, 
and  nothing  but  death  shall  stop  me." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

GRACE  CA&DEN  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw  Henry  Little  go  away  slowly, 
and  hanging  his  head.  This  visible  dejection  in  her  manly  lover  made 
her  heart  rise  to  her  throat,  and  she  burst  out  sobbing  and  weeping  with 
alarming  violence. 

Mr.  Garden  found  her  in  this  state,  and  set  himself  to  soothe  her. 
He  told  her  the  understanding  he  had  come  to  with  Mr.  Little,  and 
begged  her  to  be  as  reasonable  and  as  patient  as  her  lover  was.  But  the 
appeal  was  not  successful.  "He  came  to  see  me,"  she  cried,  " and  he 
has  gone  away  without  seeing  me.  You  have  begun  to  break  both  our 
hearts,  with  your  reason  and  your  prudence.  One  comfort,  mine  will 
break  first ;  I  have  not  his  fortitude.  Oh,  my  poor  Henry !  He  has 
gone  away,  hanging  his  head,  broken-hearted  :  that  is  what  you  have  done 
for  me.  After  that,  what  are  words?  Air — air:  and  you  can't  feed 
hungry  hearts  with  air." 

"  Well,  my  child,  I  am  sorry  now  I  did  not  bring  him  in  here.  But 
I  really  did  it  for  the  best.  I  wished  to  spare  you  farther  agitation." 

"  Agitation  !  "  And  she-  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment.  "  Why, 
it  is  you  who  agitate  me.  He  would  have  soothed  me  in  a  moment. 
One  kind  and  hopeful  word  from  him,  one  tender  glance  of  his  dear  eye, 
one  pressure  of  his  dear  hard  hand,  and  I  could  have  borne  anything  ; 
but  that  drop  of  comfort  you  denied  us  both.  Oh,  cruel !  cruel !  " 

"  Calm  yourself,  Grace,  and  remember  whom  you  are  speaking  to.  It 
was  an  error  in  judgment,  perhaps — nothing  more." 

"  But,  then,  if  you  know  nothing  about  love,  and  its  soothing  power, 
why  meddle  with  it  at  all  ?  " 

"  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  sadly,  but  firmly,  "  we  poor  parents  are  all 
prepared  for  this.  After  many  years  of  love  and  tenderness  bestowed  on 
our  offspring,  the  day  is  sure  to  come  when  the  young  thing  we  have  reared 
with  so  much  care  and  tenderness  will  meet  a  person  of  her  own  age,  a 
stranger ;  and,  in  a  month  or  two,  all  our  love,  our  care,  our  anxiety,  our 
hopes,  will  be  nothing  in  the  balance.  This  wound  is  in  store  for  us  all. 
We  foresee  it ;  we  receive  it ;  we  groan  under  it ;  we  forgive  it.  We  go 
patiently  on,  and  still  give  our  ungrateful  children  the  benefit  of  our  love 
and  our  experience,  I  have  seen  in  my  own  family  that  horrible  mixture, 
Gentility  and  Poverty.  In  our  class  of  life,  poverty  is  not  only  poverty, 
it  is  misery,  and  meanness  as  well.  My  income  dies  with  me.  My 
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daughter  and  her  children  shall  not  go  back  to  the  misery  and  meanness 
out  of  which  I  have  struggled.  They  shall  be  secured  against  it  by  law, 
before  she  marries,  or  she  shall  marry  under  her  father's  curse." 

Then  Grace  was  frightened,  and  said  she  should  never  marry  under 
her  father's  curse  ;  but  (with  a  fresh  burst  of  weeping)  what  need  was 
there  to  send  Henry  away  without  seeing  her,  and  letting  them  comfort 
each  other  under  this  sudden  affliction.  "  Ah,  I  was  too  happy  this 
morning,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "I  was  singing  before  breakfast.  Jael 
always  told  me  not  to  do  that.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  " 

Mr.  Garden  kept  silence  ;  but  his  fortitude  was  sorely  tried. 

That  day  Grace  pleaded  headache,  and  did  not  appear  to  dinner. 
IV^r.  Garden  dined  alone,  and  missed  her  bright  face  sadly.  He  sent  his 
love  to  her,  and  went  off  to  the  Club,  not  very  happy.  At  the  Club  he 
met  Mr.  Coventry,  and  told  him  frankly  what  he  had  done.  Mr. 
Coventry,  to  his  surprise,  thanked  him  warmly.  "  She  will  be  mine  in 
two  years,"  said  he.  "  Little  will  never  be  able  to  make  a  settlement  on 
her."  This  remark  set  Mr.  Garden  thinking. 

Grace  watched  the  window  day  after  da}7,  but  Henry  never  came  nor 
passed.  She  went  a  great  deal  more  than  usual  into  the  town,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  him  by  the  purest  accident.  She  longed  to  call  on  Mrs.  Little, 
but  feminine  instinct  withheld  her;  she  divined  that  Mrs.  Little  must 
be  deeply  offended. 

She  fretted  for  a  sight  of  Henry,  and  for  an  explanation,  in  which  she 
might  clear  herself,  and  show  her  love,  without  being  in  the  least  dis- 
obedient to  her  father.  Now  all  this  was  too  subtle  to  be  written.  So 
she  fretted  and  pined  for  a  meeting. 

While  she  was  in  this  condition,  and  losing  colour  every  day,  who 
should  call  one  day — to  reconnoitre,  I  suppose — but  Mr.  Coventry. 

Grace  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  languid  and  distraite,  when  he  was 
announced.  She  sat  up  directly,  and  her  eye  kindled. 

Mr.  Coventry  came  in  with  his  usual  grace  and  cat-like  step.  "  Ah, 
Miss  Garden !  " 

Miss  Garden  rose  majestically  to  her  feet,  made  him  a  formal  curtsey, 
and  swept  out  of  the  room,  without  deigning  him  a  word.  She  went  to 
the  study,  and  said,  "  Papa,  here's  a  friend  of  yours — Mr.  Coventry." 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  very  busy.  I  wish  you  would  amuse  him  for  a  few 
minutes  till  I  have  finished  this  letter." 

"  Excuse  me,  papa,  I  cannot  stay  in  the  same  room  with  Mr. 
Coventry." 

"  Why  not,  pray?" 

"  He  is  a  dangerous  man":  he  compromises  one.  He  offered  me  an 
engagement-ring,  and  I  refused  it ;  yet  he  made  you  believe  we  were 
engaged.  You  have  taken  care  I  shall  not  be  compromised  with  the  man 
I  love ;  and  shall  I  be  compromised  with  the  man  I  don't  care  for  ?  No, 
thank  you." 

"  Yery  well,  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  coldly. 
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Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Garden  requested  Dr.  Amboyne  to  call;  lie 
received  the  Doctor  in  his  study,  and  told  him  that  he  was  beginning  to 
be  uneasy  about  Grace ;  she  was  losing  her  appetite,  her  colour,  and  her 
spirits.  Should  he  send  her  to  the  sea- side  ? 

"  The  sea- side !  I  distrust  conventional  remedies.  Let  me  see  the 
patient." 

He  entered  the  room  and  found  her  colouring  a  figure  she  had  drawn  : 
it  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  an  anchor  at  her  feet.  The  door  was  open, 
and  the  Doctor,  entering  softly,  saw  a  tear  fall  on  the  work  from  a  face  so 
pale,  and  worn  with  pining,  that  he  could  hardly  repress  a  start :  he  did 
repress  it  though,  for  starts  are  unprofessional ;  he  shook  hands  with  her 
in  his  usual  way.  * '  Sorry  to  hear  you  are  indisposed,  my  dear  Miss 
Grace."  He  then  examined  her  tongue,  and  felt  her  pulse  :  and  then  he 
sat  down,  right  before  her,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her.  ( '  How  long  have 
you  been  unwell?" 

"  I  am  not  unwell  that  I  know*  of,"  said  Grace,  a  little  sullenly. 

"  One  reason  I  ask,  I  have  another  patient,  who  has  been  attacked 
somewhat  in  the  same  way." 

Grace  coloured,  and  fixed  a  searching  eye  on  the  Doctor.  "  Do  I 
know  the  lady?  " 

"  No.     For  it  happens  to  be  a  male  patient." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  going  about." 

1  'Possibly;  this  is  the  age  of  competition.  Still  it  is  hard  you  can't 
have  a  little  malady  of  this  kind  all  to  yourself;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

At  this  Grace  laughed  hysterically 

"  Come,  none  of  that  before  me,"  said  the  Doctor  sternly. 

She  stopped  directly,  frightened.     The  Doctor  smiled. 

Mr.  Carden  peeped  in  from  his  study.  "  When  you  have  done  with 
her,  come  and  prescribe  for  me.  I  am  a  little  out  of  sorts  too."  With 
this,  he  retired.  "That  means  you  are  to  go  and  tell  him  what  is  the 
matter  with  me,"  said  Grace  bitterly. 

"  Is  his  curiosity  unjustifiable  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.  Poor  papa ! "  Then  she  asked  him  drily  if  he  knew  what  was 
the  matter  with  her. 

"I  think  I  do." 

"  Then  cure  me."     This,  with  haughty  incredulity. 

"I'll  try;  and  a  man  can  but  do  his  best.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing;  if 
I  can't  cure  you,  no  doctor  in  the  world  can :  see  how  modest  I  am.  Now 
f  )i  papa." 

She  let  him  go  to  the  very  door :  and  then  a  meek  little  timid  voice 
said,  in  a  scarce  audible  murmur,  " Doctor!  " 

Now  when  this  meek  murmur  issued  from  a  young  lady  who  had,  up  to 
this  period  of  the  interview,  been  rather  cold  and  cutting,  the  sagacious 
Doctor  smiled.  "  My  dear  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  very  gentle  voice. 

"  Doctor !  about  your  other  patient !  " 
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"Well?" 

"  Is  he  as  bad  as  I  am  ?  For  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  feel — my  food 
has  no  taste — life  itself  no  savour.  I  used  to  go  singing,  now  I  sit  sighing. 
Is  he  as  bad  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  the  truth :  his  malady  is  as  strong  as  yours ;  but  he 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  man ;  and,  again,  of  being  a  man  of 
brains.  He  is  a  worker,  and  an  inventor ;  and  now,  instead  of  succumb- 
ing tamely  to  his  disorder,  he  is  working  double  tides,  and  inventing  with 
all  his  might,  in  order  to  remove  an  obstacle  between  him  and  one  he 
loves  with  all  his  manly  soul.  A  contest  so  noble  and  so  perpetual 
sustains  and  fortifies  the  mind.  He  is  indomitable ;  only,  at  times,  his 
heart  of  steel  will  soften,  and  then  he  has  fits  of  deep  dejection  and 
depression,  which  I  mourn  to  see ;  for  his  manly  virtues,  and  his 
likeness  to  one  I  loved  deeply  in  my  youth,  have  made  him  dear 
to  me." 

During  this  Grace  turned  her  head  away,  and,  ere  the  Doctor  ended, 
her  tears  were  flowing  freely ;  for  to  her,  being  a  woman,  this  portrait  of 
a  male  struggle  with  sorrow  was  far  more  touching  than  any  description 
of  feminine  and  unresisted  grief  could  be :  and,  when  the  Doctor  said  he 
loved  his  patient,  she  stole  her  little  hand  into  his  in  a  way  to  melt  Old 
Nick,  if  he  is  a  male.  Ladies,  forgive  the  unchivalrous  doubt. 

11  Doctor,"  said  she,  affecting  all  of  a  sudden  a  little  air  of  small 
sprightliness,  very  small,  "now,  do — you — think — it  would  do  your 
patient — the  least  good  in  the  world — if  you  were  to  take  him  this?" 

She  handed  him  her  work,  and  then  she  blushed  divinely. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  figure  of  Hope." 

"Yes." 

"  I  think  it  might  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  You  could  say  I  painted  it  for  him." 

"  So  I  will.  That  will  do  him  no  harm  neither.  Shall  I  say  I  found 
you  crying  over  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !     That  would  make  him  cry  too,  perhaps." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  that.     Grace,  you  are  an  angel." 

"  Ah,  no.  But  you  can  tell  him  I  am if  you  think  so.  That  will 

do  him  no  great  harm, — will  it  ?  " 

"Not  an  atom  to  him;  but  it  will  subject  me  to  a  pinch  for  stale 
news.  There,  give  me  my  patient's  picture,  and  let  me  go." 

She  kissed  the  little  picture  half-furtively,  and  gave  it  him,  and  let 
him  go  ;  only,  as  he  went  out  at  the  door,  she  murmured,  "  Come  often." 

Now,  when  this  artful  doctor  got  outside  the  door,  his  face  became 
grave  all  of  a  sudden,  for  he  had  seen  enough  to  give  him  a  degree  of 
anxiety  he  had  not  betrayed  to  his  interesting  patient  herself. 


"  Well,  Doctor  ?  "  said  Mr.  Garden,  affecting  more  cheerfulness  than  he 
felt.     "  Nothing  there  beyond  your  skill,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Her  health  is  declining  rapidly.  Pale,  hollow-eyed,  listless,  languid 
; — not  the  same  girl." 

"  Is  it  bodily,  do  you  think,  or  only  mental  ?  " 

"  Mental  as  to  its  cause  ;  but  bodily  in  the  result.  The  two  things 
are  connected  in  all  of  us>  and  very  closely  in  Miss  Garden.  Her  organiza- 
tion is  fine,  and,  therefore,  subtle.  She  is  tuned  in  a  high  key.  Her 
sensibility  is  great;  and  tough  folk,  like  you  and  me,  must  begin  by 
putting  ourselves  in  her  place  before  we  prescribe  for  her,  otherwise  our 
harsh  hands  may  crush  a  beautiful,  but  too  tender,  flower." 

"  Good  heavens !  "  said  Garden,  beginning  to  be  seriously  alarmed) 
' '  do  you  mean  to  say  you  think,  if  this  goes  on,  she  will  be  in  any 
danger  ?  " 

"  Why,  if  it  were  to  go  on  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  be  very  serious. 
She  must  have  lost  a  stone  in  weight  already." 

"  What,  my  child  !  my  sweet  Grace  !     Is  it  possible  her  life * 

"  And  do  you  think  your  daughter  is  not  mortal  like  other  people  ? 
The  young  girls  that  are  carried  past  your  door  to  the  churchyard  one 
after  another,  had  they  no  fathers  ?  " 

At  this  blunt  speech  the  father  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  BYGONE. 

IT  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Ireland  should  never  have  been  selected 
as  the  scene  for  fiction  before  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century.  In 
all  the  elements  for  such  compositions  she  is  eminently  gifted.  Great 
picturesque  beauty,  a  land  of  the  most  singular  traditions,  a  people 
intensely  characteristic,  social  usages,  and  habits  quite  peculiar, — in  fact, 
everything  that  could  render  romance  deeply  interesting,  and  much  that 
could  not  be  found  in  any  other  land  of  Europe. 

That  the  country  abounded  in  men  capable  of  turning  these  traits  to 
account,  it  is  needless  to  insist  upon.  The  land  of  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Sterne,  and  Curran,  requires  no  vindication  on  this  head.  I  say  Curran, 
who,  though  never  engaged  in  such  composition,  save  as  the  amusement 
of  leisure  hours,  probably  combined  as  great  powers  for  such  a  walk  in 
literature  as  ever  were  centered  in  a  single  individual.  It  is  possible 
that  the  distraction  of  politics,  that  long  and  arduous  struggle  maintained 
against  the  domination  or  the  encroachment  of  England,  diverted  men's 
minds  from  pursuits  which  require  leisure  and  calm  thought,  and  demand 
for  their  appreciation  times  of  cultivated  ease  and  enjoyment.  Ireland 
was,  so  to  say,  at  war  for  centuries — at  first  in  the  field,  afterwards  in  the 
Parliament.  The  intellects  which  might  have  achieved  literary  dis- 
tinction were  engaged  in  the  higher  career  of  politics,  and  men  cared 
more  to  sway  and  influence  contemporaries  than  to  labour  for  the  pre- 
carious honours  of  posterity. 

The  actual  events  of  everyday  life,  too,  were  such  as  to  make  fiction 
pale  before  them.  Even  in  later  times — the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century,  for  instance, — the  scenes  which  occurred  during  the  State  Trials, 
the  men  who  figured  there,  the  incidents  disclosed,  were  of  a  kind  to 
throw  into  the  background  any  merely  imaginative  composition ;  and  men 
would  scarcely  turn  from  the  great  drama  of  a  nation's  sufferings  to 
sympathize  with  fictitious  sorrow,  and  mingle  their  tears  with  a  heroine's. 
Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  fatal  periods  of  great  public  commotion 
generally  are  to  the  highly- wrought  efforts  of  imagination.  Men  turn 
at  such  times  from  the  great  conflict,  and  seek  a  something  as  unlike  it  as 
possible  for  peace  and  tranquillity.  During  the  terrible  Revolution  of 
France  in  '92,  in  the  days  of  the  guillotine,  men  wrote  pastorals  and 
idylls.  Daphnes  and  Chloes  abounded,  and  Corydons  complained,  while 
the  orgies  of  blood  were  celebrated  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  the  car 
rolled  on  its  victims  to  the  guillotine.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this 
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taste  ;  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  strange  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  human 
heart,  to  connect  feelings  the-  most  opposite,  emotions  the  most  con- 
tradictory, together ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  as  in  optics,  the  e}~e  long 
bent  on  red  turns  for  relief  to  rest  on  something  green,  so  in  ethics,  the 
heart  sated  and  sick  of  bloodshed,  willingly  yields  to  the  soothing 
influences  of  nature,  or  even  its  poor  unworthy  counterfeit. 

There  was  also  another  cause  which,  in  all  probability,  had  a  consider- 
able influence  in  preventing  men  selecting  Ireland  as  the  scene  of  romance. 
The  great  elements  of  story  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  associated  with,  if 
not  rebellion,  at  least  disaffection  to  England.  To  have  taken  the  traits  of 
Irish  life  as  the  subject  for  story,  would  have  been  to  pit  the  civilization  of 
Ireland  against  that  of  England.  The  gentry,  to  a  large  extent, — the  people, 
almost  universally — disliked  the  richer  country,  and  to  have  described 
these  antipathies,  or  dwelt  upon  these  prejudices,  might  not  have  been 
without  its  perils  in  those  times.  Happily  now  we  live  in  a  freer  political 
atmosphere,  and  such  dangers  as  these  need  no  longer  be  apprehended. 

Whatever  the  causes,  however,  Ireland  possessed  no  characteristic 
fiction  before  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  shortly  followed  by  those 
of  Lady  Morgan. 

The  former  brought  to  her  task  not  alone  great  gifts  and  high  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  advantages  of  a  social  position  which  enabled  her  to  see  life 
and  mingle  in  its  events  in  a  way  eminently  favourable  to  her  powers  as 
well  as  her  objects.  There  is  this  peculiarity  in  Ireland — and  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me  to  observe  it  elsewhere  : — the  traits  of  nationality  are 
so  diffused  through  the  people  that  no  rank  or  station  is  entirely  exempted 
from  the  influences  that  sway  the  very  humblest  of  the  people.  Old 
traditions,  old  adages  and  superstitions,  find  their  way  into  drawing- 
rooms  as  well  as  into  straw  hovels.;  and  there  is,  or  rather  there  was,  a 
brotherhood  of  sentiment  maintained  between  the  very  highest  class  in 
Ireland  and  the  humblest  peasant  who  laboured  for  his  bread.  Miss 
Edgeworth  seems  to  me  the  first  who  ever  appreciated  this.  She  knew 
that  between  the  Irish  gentleman  and  the  cottier  there  was  a  secret 
sympathy  in  all  that  regarded  country  and  its  associations,  the  very 
strongest  and  most  powerful ;  that,  in  fact,  the  national  humour  was  so 
strong  in  such,  each  could  entertain  any  topic  from  a  similar  point  of 
view,  and  despite  the  differences  of  class,  habits,  and  cultivation,  discuss 
and  consider  it  with  kindred  sympathies  and  affections. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  out  the  view  thus  presented  to  us, 
though,  assuredly,  the  field  of  speculation  thus  opened  would  be  a  most 
interesting  one.  If  on  one  side  we  might  see  much  to  encourage  in  the 
fact  that  our  people  possessed  gifts  of  an  order  rarely  found  elsewhere,  on 
the  other  we  might  feel  humiliation  at  confessing  how  little  have  they 
been  made  to  contribute  to  our  material  welfare.  It  is  a  gloomy  theory — 
but  I  cannot  reject  it- — that  Ireland  is  a  nation  corrupted  from  the  top  ; 
that  the  faults  and  follies  of  her  gentry,  filtering  down  to  the  people, 
became  crimes  and  vices  as  they  fell ;  and  that  all  the  reckless  living  and 
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riotous  insubordination  of  the  upper  classes  formed  the  "normal  school  for 
the  lawless  habits  of  the  lower.  The  country  life  of  Ireland  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  presents  a  picture  of  reckless  extravagance,  excess, 
and  dissipation  such  as  we  have  no  record  of  in  any  other  people.  Hos- 
pitality was  pushed  to  unbounded  wastefulness ;  the  point  of  honour 
strained  to  a  most  absurd  punctilio,  wildest  feats  of  personal  daring,  the 
most  extravagant  defiances  of  public  opinion,  wagers  the  most  ridiculous 
— such  were  the  examples  held  out  to  a  sharp-witted,  impressionable 
people,  quick  to  imitate,  quicker  still  to  improve  on  the  lessons  thus 
learned.  Let  any  one  reflect  upon  the  habits  of  the  gentry — what  they 
were  in  the  hunting-field,  at  the  assizes,  around  the  convivial  board  at 
night,  or  on  the  "  ground,"  at  twelve  paces,  in  the  morning,  and  wonder, 
if  he  can,  at  the  excesses  of  the  people.  The  most  damaging  feature  of 
all  this  was  that  such  examples  were  precisely  those  most  likely  to  attract 
and  win  favour  from  a  very  excitable  people.  They  wanted  no  teaching 
to  make  them  hospitable,  even  at  the  cost  of  deprivation  to  themselves. 
Fighting,  too,  demanded  but  little  precept.  It  is  a  very  Irish  instinct. 
Whatever  savoured  of  personal  hazard,  whatever  could  peril  life,  had 
always  its  attraction,  too ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  peasant  found  how  easy 
it  was  to  follow  in  all  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  betters.  This  wild 
chivalry,  daring  and  outraging  all  law,  spurning  public  opinion,  and 
holding  itself  only  amenable  to  the  dictates  of  a  certain  conventional 
code,  became  the  habit  of  the  land.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  peasant 
should  adapt  its  principles  to  his  own  life,  and  manufacture  for  his  own 
guidance  a  system  as  easy  to  follow  and  as  pleasant  to  obey  ? 

We  now  know  that  the  dreadful  crimes  which  took  their  origin  in  the 
disputed  possession  of  land  have  all  been  perpetrated  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  certain  hidden  tribunals.  That  the  men  who  accomplished 
them  were  selected  with  no  reference  to  the  case  at  issue,  often  taken 
from  remote  counties,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  destined  victim. 
Dreadful  as  such  a  condition  of  society  is,  let  us  see  if  it  really  imply  as 
great  or  as  hopeless  a  degradation  as  some  would  impute  to  it.  Bad  a 
feature  as  combination  in  crime  is — there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  such 
associations  imply  at  least  a  sense  of  injury  to  be  avenged  or  atoned  for. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  ;  I  am  neither  palliating  nor  apologizing. 
I  am  simply  suggesting  that  when  the  crimes  of  a  people  are  the  result 
of  any  system  based  upon  real  or  supposed  wrongs,  they  are  not  such 
evidences]  of  demoralization  as  when  committed  under  the  instigation  of 
hatred,  revenge,  or  gain.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  push  this  investigation 
further ;  I  would  rather  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  started,  and 
speak  of  that  singular  society  to  which  I  have  already  directed  atten- 
tion. In  an  old  Life  of  Swift  there  is  an  account  of  a  house  kept  by  a 
certain  Mr.  Mathew  of  Thomastown  which  displays  in  a  very  striking 
manner  some  of  the  peculiarities  I  have  alluded  to. 

"  There  lived  at  that  time  in  Ireland  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Mathew,  whose  history  is  well  worth  recording,  although  in  a  great  part 
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it  may  appear  digressive.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
finest  county  of  that  kingdom,  Tipperary,  which  produced  a  clear  rent  of 
eight  thousand  a  year.  As  he  delighted  in  a  country  life,  he  resolved  to 
build  a  large  commodious  house  for  the  reception  of  guests,  surrounded 
by  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  his  choicest  land,  all  laid  out  upon  a  regular 
plan  of  improvement. 

"  His  house  had  been  chiefly  contrived  to  answer  the  noble  purpose  of 
hospitality,  which  he  intended  to  maintain  there.  It  contained  forty 
commodious  apartments  for  guests,  with  suitable  accommodations  to  their 
servants.  Each  apartment  was  completely  furnished  with  every  conveni- 
ence that  could  be  wanted,  even  to  the  minutest  article.  When  a  guest 
arrived,  he  showed  him  his  apartment,  saying,  '  This  is  your  castle,  here 
you  are  to  command  as  absolutely  as  in  your  own  house ;  you  may  break- 
fast, dine,  and  sup  here  whenever  you  please,  and  invite  such  of  the  guests 
to  accompany  you  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  you.'  He  then  showed 
him  the  common  parlour,  where  he  said  a  daily  ordinary  was  kept  at  which 
he  might  dine  when  it  was  more  agreeable  to  him  to  mix  in  society  ;  *  but 
from  this  moment  you  are  never  to  know  me  as  master  of  the  house, 
and  only  to  consider  me  as  one  of  the  guests.'  In  order  to  put  an  end  to 
all  ceremony  at  meal-time,  he  took  his  place  at  random  at  the  table,  and 
thus  all  ideas  of  precedence  being  laid  aside,  the  guests  seated  themselves 
promiscuously,  without  any  regard  to  difference  of  rank  or  quality.  There 
was  a  large  room  fitted  up  exactly  like  a  coffee-house,  where  a  barmaid 
and  waiters  attended  to  furnish  refreshments  at  all  times  of  the  day. 
Here,  such  as  chose  it,  breakfasted  at  their  own  hour.  It  was  furnished 
with  chess-boards,  backgammon -tables,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  in 
all  the  forms  of  a  city  coffee-house.  But  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance in  his  whole  domestic  arrangement  was  that  of  a  detached  room  in 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  house,  called  the  tavern.  As  he  was  him- 
self a  very  temperate  man,  and  many  of  his  guests  were  of  the  same 
disposition,  the  quantity  of  wine  for  the  use  of  the  common  room  was 
but  moderate  ;  but  as  drinking  was  much  in  fashion  in  those  days,  in 
order  to  gratify  such  of  his  guests  as  had  indulged  themselves  in  that 
custom,  he  had  recourse  to  the  above-mentioned  contrivance;  and  it  was 
the  custom  of  all  who  loved  a  cheerful  glass  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern  soon 
after  dinner,  and  leave  the  more  sober  folks  to  themselves.  Here  a  waiter 
in  a  blue  apron  attended  (as  was  the  fashion  then)  and  all  things  in  the 
room  were  contrived  so  as  to  humour  the  illusion.  Here,  every  one  called 
for  what  liquor  they  liked,  with  as  little  restraint  as  if  they  were  really  in 
a  public-house,  and  had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  reckoning.  Here,  too, 
the  midnight  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  often  celebrated  with  the  same  noisy 
mirth  as  is  customary  in  his  city  temples,  without  in  the  least  disturbing 
the  more  sober  part  of  the  family.  Games  of  all  sorts  were  allowed,  but 
under  such  restrictions  as  to  prevent  gambling ;  and  so  as  to  answer  their 
true  end,  that  of  amusement,  without  injury  to  the  purse  of  the  players. 
There  were  two  billiard-tables,  and  a  large  bowling-green :  ample  provision 
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was  made  for  all  such  as  delighted  in  country  sports  ;  fishing-tackle  of  all 
sorts,  variety  of  guns  with  proper  ammunition,  a  pack  of  buck-hounds, 
another  of  fox-hounds,  and  another  of  harriers.  He  constantly  kept 
twenty  choice  hunters  in  his  stables  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  not 
properly  mounted  for  the  chase." 

Mr.  Mathew  suggests  another  illustration  of  these  times,  quite  as 
characteristic  as  the  preceding.  I  quote  again  from  the  same  volume  : — 
"  It  was  toward  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  that  Mr.  Mathew 
returned  to  Dublin  after  a  long  residence  abroad."  At  that  time  party 
ran  very  high,  but  raged  nowhere  with  such  violence  as  in  that  city, 
insomuch  that  duels  were  every  day  fought  there  on  that  score.  There 
happened  to  be,  then,  two  gentlemen  in  London  wko  valued  themselves 
highly  on  their  skill  in  fencing ;  the  name  of  one  of  them  was  Pack, 
the  other  Creed ;  the  former  a  Major,  the  latter  a  Captain  in  the  army. 
Hearing  of  these  daily  exploits  in  Dublin,  they  resolved,  like  two  knight- 
errants,  to  go  over  in  quest  of  adventures.  Upon  inquiry  they  learned 
that  Mr.  Mathew,  lately  arrived  from  France,  had  the  character  of  being 
one  of  the  first  swordsmen  in  Europe.  Pack  rejoicing  to  find  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  him,  resolved  the  first  opportunity  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
and  meeting  him  as  he  was  carried  along  the  street  in  his  chair,  jostled 
the  fore- chairman.  Of  this  Mathew  took  no  notice,  supposing  it  to  be 
accidental.  But  Pack  afterwards  boasted  of  it  in  the  public  coffee-house, 
saying  that  he  had  purposely  offered  this  insult  to  that  gentleman,  who 
had  not  the  spirit  to  resent  it.  There  happened  to  be  present  a  particular 
friend  of  Mr.  Mathew' s,  of  the  name  of  Macnamara,  a  man  of  tried 
courage,  and  reputed  the  best  fencer  in  Ireland.  He  immediately  took 
up  the  quarrel,  and  said  he  was  sure  Mr.  Mathew  did  not  suppose  the 
affront  was  intended,  otherwise  he  would  have  chastised  him  on  the  spot ; 
but,  if  the  Major  would  let  him  know  where  he  was  to  be  found,  he 
should  be  waited  on  immediately  on  his  friend's  return,  who  was  to  dine 
that  day  a  little  way  out  of  town.  The,  Major  said  that  he  should  be  at 
the  tavern  over  the  way,  where  he  and  his  companions  would  wait  their 
commands.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Mathew  being  made  acquainted 
with  what  had  passed,  went  from  the  coffee-house  to  the  tavern,  accom- 
panied by  Macnamara.  Being  shown  into  the  room  where  the  two 
gentlemen  were,  after  haviug  secured  the  door,  without  any  expostula- 
tion, Mathew  and  Pack  drew  their  swords ;  but  Macnamara  stopped 
them,  saying  he  had  something  to  propose  before  they  proceeded  to 
action.  He  said,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  he  never  could  bear  to  be  a 
cool  spectator  :  "  So,  sir  "  (addressing  himself  to  Creed),  "  if  you  please, 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  entertaining  you  in  the  same  manner." 
Creed,  who  desired  no  better  sport,  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of 
instantly  drawing  his  sword  ;  and  to  work  the  four  champions  fell,  with  the 
same  composure  as  if  it  were  only  a  fenciDg-match  with  foils.  The  conflict 
was  of  some  duration,  and  maintained  with  great  obstinacy  by  the  two 
officers,  nowithstwuding  the  great  effusion  of  blood  from  the  many  wounds 
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which  they  had  received.  At  length,  quite  exhausted,  they  both  fell,  and 
yielded  the  victory  to  the  superior  skill  of  their  antagonists.  Upon  this 
occasion,  Mathew  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  perfect  composure  of  his 
mind  during  the  action.  Creed  had  fallen  the  first,  upon  which  Pack 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  poor  Creed,  are  you  gone  ?"  "Yes,"  said  Mathew, 
composedly;  "and  you  shall  instantly  Pack  after  him,"  at  the  same 
time  making  a  home-thrust  quite  through  his  body,  which  threw  him  to 
the  ground.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  was  never  in  his  life, 
either  before  or  after,  known  to  have  aimed  at  a  pun.  The  number  of 
wounds  received  by  the  vanquished  parties  was  very  great,  and,  what 
seems  almost  miraculous,  their  opponents  were  untouched.  The  surgeon, 
seeing  the  desperate  state  of  his  patients,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  room  where  they  fought,  but  had  beds  immediately 
conveyed  into  it,  on  which  they  lay  many  hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
When  they  came  to  themselves,  and  saw  where  they  were,  Pack,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  said  to  his  companion,  "  Creed,  I  think  we  are  the  con- 
querors, for  we  have  kept  the  field  of  battle."  For  a  long  time  their 
lives  were  despaired  of,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  they  both 
recovered.  When  they  were  able  to  see  company,  Mathew  and  his  friend 
attended  them  daily,  and  a  close  intimacy  afterwards  ensued,  as  they 
found  them  men  of  probity,  and  of  the  best  dispositions,  except  in  this 
Quixotic  idea  of  duelling,  whereof  they  were  now  perfectly  cured. 

.Such  as  Ireland  was  then,  such  it  continued  to  be  for  many  a  day 
after.  The  same  reckless  jollity,  the  same  heedless  indifference  to  fortune 
and  even  life,  a  haughty  contempt  of  the  world's  opinion,  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  gentleman,  and  assuredly  they  never  suffered 
the  privilege  to  rust  from  disuse.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  temperaments  of 
this  sort,  and  the  habits  they  engendered,  served  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  two  countries,  and  establish  a  feeling  o£  jealousy  and  dislike, 
that  only  sought  an  opportunity  to  ripen  into  defiance.  These  traits  were 
meet  subject  for  fiction  ;  these  men's  lives  were  striking  episodes,  whose 
incidents  rivalled  the  wildest  romance.  How  came  it  that  none  were 
found  to  employ  them,  none  to  preserve  even  a  passing  record  of  these 
strange  times  ? 

I  might  multiply  instances  of  these  strange,  eccentric  habits.  Bagenal 
of  Bagnalstown,  who  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  a  series  of  adventures 
of  love,  duelling,  and  play ;  Buck  Whalley,  who,  in  an  after-dinner  wager, 
backed  himself  to  walk  to  Jerusalem  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  won 
his  bet,  are  still  remembered  by  some  yet  alive.  The  whole  island,  how- 
ever, displayed  a  kind  of  barbaric  splendour  in  retinue  and  style  of  living, 
and  men  vied  with  each  other  in  every  species  of  extravagance.  These 
habits,  be  it  remembered,  were  maintained  by  men  many  of  whom  brought 
to  society  considerable  acquirement  and  great  polish  of  manner.  They 
were  not,  therefore,  mere  orgies  of  coarse  debauchery,  they  were  really 
examples  of  a  very  high  conviviality,  disfigured,  it  is  true,  by  occasional 
excess,  and  not  infrequently  suggesting  serious  altercations,  "  What  are 
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you  doing?"  eaid  a  Galway  gentleman  to  his  friend,  as  he  saw  him 
fencing  against  the  wall  of  his  house.  "I've  a  dinner-party  of  friends 
to-day,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  I'm  getting  my  sword-hand  into  practice." 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  gives  some  very  curious  details  of  these  days  and  the 
men  who  figured  in  them.  In  his  catalogue  of  duelling  we  find  judges, 
chief  barons,  masters  in  chancery,  and  a  provost  of  Trinity  College  !  The 
causes  of  quarrel  were  generally  political,  and  as  generally  the  result  of 
some  wordy  altercation  in  the  House.  He  enumerates  these  with  a  most 
painstaking  accuracy,  till  he  comes  to  the  case  of  two  great  dignitaries  of 
the  bar,  who  fought  with  sword  and  pistol,  as  he  says,  having  quarrelled 
on  "  miscellaneous  subjects." 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  and  most  incomprehensible  period,  wherein 
the  highest  culture  warred  with  the  most  reckless  disregard  of  life  and 
fortune,  and  when  men  vacillated  between  the  observances  of  a  splendid 
chivalry  and  habits  but  little  removed  from  barbarism.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  all  this  time  ?  Serfdom,  the  most  abject  and 
degrading.  Their  miserable  holdings  were  at  will,  everything,  even  to 
their  very  lives,  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  their  landlord.  Rack- 
rented,  outraged,  and  despised,  they  yet  clung  to  their  gentry  with 
a  devotion  that  seemed  inalienable.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  take  a  pride 
and  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  very  aspect  of  that  libertine  life  their  masters 
led,  and  experienced  something  like  self- exaltation  in  the  splendour  of 
their  chieftain.  Add  to  these  elements  the  envious  discords  of  race  and 
religion,  the  jarring  influences  of  rival  factions,  and  you  will  own  that 
from  a  society  so  constituted,  fiction  need  not  have  gone  far  to  select 
materials  for  its  purpose. 

There  was  in  Dublin  a  coffee-house  called  "  Lucas's  " — it  stood 
where  the  Exchange  now  stands — the  favourite  resort  of  all  those  whose 
whims  and  eccentricities  gave  them  a  fashionable  notoriety.  These  were 
distinctively  called  Bucks, — a  class,  it  must  be  owned,  which  conferred 
little  credit  on  the  rank  they  pertained  to.  One  of  the  maxims  of  the  period 
was,  that  no  gentleman  had  really  taken  his  proper  station  in  society 
till  he  had  fought  at  least  one  duel.  "  Did  he  blaze  ?  "  was  the  significant 
question  put  when  any  new  candidate  was  proposed  for  a  club  or  a  coterie. 
The  ambitious  politician,  the  aspiring  man  of  fashion,  the  rising  hamster, 
all  saw  their  readiest  way  to  preferment  by  the  pistol.  Of  Lord  Norbury 
it  was  said  that  he  *  shot  up  '  to  the  highest  walk  in  his  profession  ;  and 
we  hear  that  Henry  Grattan  himself  summed  up  the  whole  wisdom  of 
worldly  success  in  the  advice,  "  Be  always  ready  with  the  pistol." 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  all  this  is,  that  society  seemed 
really  untouched  by  the  savagery  of  these  habits,  and  the  very  men  most 
conspicuous  for  these  practices  were  known  in  the  world  as  peculiarly 
good-natured  and  easy  in  disposition.  I  own  that  this  sounds  a 
little  paradoxical ;  but  what  is  not  so  when  we  talk  of  Ireland  and 
Irishmen  ?  The  duel  had  actually  taken  that  place  in  the  custom  of  the 
country  that  hostile  meetings  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time  they 
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occurred,  and  rarely  imparted  any  lasting  bitterness  between  the  com- 
batants afterwards. 

There  was  a  cool  indifference  to  life,  an  easy  jocularity  throughout 
these  proceedings,  that  assuredly  reads  very  strangely  to  modern  ears. 
It  was  Sir  Boyle  Koach,  I  believe,  who,  being  interrupted  several  times  by 
outbursts  of  affected  coughing,  took  a  handful  of  pistol-bullets  from  his 
pocket,  and  holding  them  out,  said,  "  These  are  infallible  pills  for  a 
cough  ;  if  any  gentleman  will  try  them."  And  this  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  remember ! 

There  were  duelling  clubs,  which  assumed  to  legislate  for  every 
casualty  and  incident  of  the  "  duello,"  and  whose  appeal  was  final  in 
every  case  submitted  to  them  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  also  abduction  clubs,  formally  established  for  forcibly  carrying 
off  heiresses,  the  members  binding  themselves  by  an  oath  to  assist  in  any 
enterprise  fixed  upon  by  a  brother  of  the  order  ?  No  criminality  was 
attached  to  this  mode  of  courtship  by  public  opinion ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  character  of  heroism  about  it  that  was  deemed  to  reflect  credit 
on  the  man  and  impute  irresistible  attraction  to  the  lady.  If  any  un- 
toward event — the  death,  for  instance,  of  any  one  resisting  the  attempt — 
occurred,  it  was  deemed  a  very  trivial  offence,  and  a  natural  consequence 
of  their  ill-advised  opposition.  The  law,  at  that  period,  made  abduction 
a  capital  felony,  and  the  heavy  penalty  served  to  dignify  the  crime  in 
Irish  eyes,  and  exalt  the  daring  intrepidity  of  him  who  conceived  it. 
Some  of  the  incidents  which  took  place  in  this  way  were  of  the  most 
romantic  kind,  exhibiting  every  character  of  sentiment  and  emotion  which 
could  render  narrative  intensely  interesting. 

Amongst  the  vices  of  the  time  excessive  drinking  prevailed  to  a  fearful 
extent.  It  grew,  in  a  measure,  out  of  that  exaggerated  notion  of  hos- 
pitality which  deemed  debauch  to  be  a  duty.  We  are  told  that  if  a  guest 
on  any  occasion  left  the  room,  bits  of  paper  were  dropped  in  his  glass, 
intimating  the  number  of  rounds  the  bottle  had  gone  in  his  absence. 

This  habit  prevailed  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  society — in  the 
court  of  the  Viceroy,  in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility;  the  gravest 
dignitaries  of  the  law  were  addicted  to  it,  and  it  is  even  said,  were  seen 
inebriated  on  the  bench.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  tells  us,  that  near  to  the 
kennel  of  his  father's  hounds  was  built  a  small  hovel,  to  which  a  hogshead 
of  claret  was  rolled,  while  a  newly-killed  heifer  was  hung  up  against  the 
wall :  an  adjoining  room  was  provided  with  straw  for  such  of  the  guests 
as  were  disposed  to  sleep :  and  here  nine  gentlemen  met  on  a  frosty  day 
of  winter,  accompanied  by  two  keepers  and  some  couples  of  hounds,  to 
add  their  mellow  voices  to  the  convivial  chorus.  The  orgie  lasted  seven 
days ;  in  fact,  till  both  claret  and  cow  were  finished — the  last  gallon  of 
the  liquor  being  mixed  with  spices  and  drank  in  tumblers  to  "their  next 
merry  meeting." 

The  part  which  the  love  for  field- sports  played  in  these  convivial  meet- 
ings is  a  very  curious  trait  of  this  society :  the  presence  of  the  hounds 
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illustrates  the  taste,  and  shows  how  the  revellers  seemed  to  delight  in 
imparting  to  their  carousals  all  the  joyous  enthusiasm  of  the  hunting-field. 
Strange  and  curious  traits  of  semi-barbarous  times !  Is  it  not  strange 
thai  they  have  found  no  regular  chronicler  ?  This  picturesque  feudalism, 
amidst  which,  with  much  that  was  barbarous,  cruel,  and  depraved,  there 
were  also  traits  of  generous  self-devotion,  splendid  hospitality,  and  noble 
munificence,  was  in  its  last  flicker  as  the  century  drew  to  a  close. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  Englishmen  even  yet  are  prepared 
to  take  a  just  measure  of  the  Irish  character.  It  is  a  very  popular  theory 
with  those  who  hold  Ireland  cheaply  that  nearly  every  man  whose  genius 
reflects  honour  on  the  land  was  very  little  of  an  Irishman. 

If  they  cannot  by  any  effort  of  ingenuity  discover  that  his  parents  were 
purely  English,  and  if  they  have  to  confess  that  by  such  destiny  he  really 
was  born  in  Ireland,  they  fall  back  upon  the  never-failing  resource  of 
saying  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  gifts  or  his  genius  that  bespoke  his 
origin.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  generous  kind  of  argument — I  am 
certain  it  is  not  a  very  just  one.  The  great  men  of  Ireland — and,  happily, 
they  are  not  a  few — are  not  more  eminent  for  their  genius  than  for  their 
nationality.  Take  Swift,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke,  for  instance  ;  there 
are  strong  and  very  marked  distinctions  of  characters  amongst  them ;  but 
are  they  not  each  and  all  eminently,  distinctively  Irish  ? 

The  powers  of  humour,  the  logical  acuteness,  the  facility  of  illustration, 
the  fancy,  and  the  "  fire,"  are  all  redolent  of  the  land. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  very  high  and  eloquent  authority 
that  "Swift  was  Irish  in  nothing;"  that  his  heart,  his  habits,  and  his 
logic  were  English.  I  am  much  inclined  to  demur  to  this  dictum,  and 
would  ask  in  all  humility  if  these  were  English,  what  other  Englishmen 
possessed  gifts  in  any  way  resembling  them  ?  It  is  said  that  he  neither 
indulges  in  figurative  language,  or  any  profuse  imagery ;  that  he  lays  his 
opinion  before  you  with  a  grave  simplicity  and  a  perfect  realness.  True ; 
but  remember  what  were  the  objects  of  these  writings,  what  the  drift  of 
them.  Swift  never  had  any  value  for  authorship,  or  thought  highly  of  the 
distinctions  conferred  by  letters.  He  wrote  to  convince.  He  was  emi- 
nently a  partisan,  and  he  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  persuasive  eloquence 
for  his  party.  For  the  most  part  they  whom  he  addressed  were  far  more 
accessary  by  such  a  style  than  by  a  more  ornate  and  pretentious  eloquence. 
Swift,  too,  wrote  generally  under  a  fictitious  name,  or  anonymously,  and, 
as  in  the  Drapier's  Letters,  it  was  sometimes  his  aim  to  give  a  semblance 
of  unlettered  simplicity  to  his  writings. 

But  what  can  be  more  intensely  Irish  than  his  satires  ?  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  they  who  form  their  estimate  of  the  national  character  from  the 
names  of  Goldsmith,  Burke,  or  Grattan,  might  hesitate  to  admit  Swift  into 
such  company.  They  would  find  innumerable  points  of  discrepancy,  if  not 
of  contradiction.  That  dry,  quaint,  unadorned  humour,  that  coarse 
sarcasm,  that  bitter  pitiless  ridicule,  couched  in  the  fewest,  simplest  of 
words,  bear  but  distant  relationship  to  the  polished  raillery,  the  redundant 
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imagery,  and  the  florid  eloquence  of  the  others.  And  yet,  if  I  were  asked 
which  were  most  essentially  Irish,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  the 'former ; 
not,  be  it  understood,  as  displayed  in  our  literature,  nor  as  known  in  our 
books ;  but  as  in  the  tone  of  our  conversation,  the  spirit  of  our  daily  inter- 
course, and  the  habits  of  our  society.  I  may  be  able,  at  some  future  stage, 
to  instance  what  I  mean,  and  it  will  be  no  great  strain  on  my  memory  to 
recall  examples  to  sustain  my  assertion.  • 

If  I  wanted  a  still  stronger  case,  however,  for  Swift's  Irishry,  I  would 
take  his  letters  or  his  conversation.  The  changeful  playfulness  in  which 
he  wanders  on  from,  theme  to  theme — now  illuminating  by  a  spark  of  wit, 
now  illustrating  by  a  story  aptly  invented  for  the  occasion,  but  quoted  as 
a  mere  apropos,  and  all  dashed  with  a  dreary  despondency,  a  melancholy 
that  sat,  Banquo-like,  at  the  feast,  and  routed  all  its  festivity. 

Swift's  bitterness — that  tone  of  scorn  and  rage  in  which  he  denounced 
his  enemies,  and  from  which  he  did  not  always  except  his  friends — had 
another  origin  than  mere  disappointment.  That  terrible  malady,  now 
known  as  disease  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  dated  for  forty  years 
before  his  death,  not  producing  actual  insanity,  but  occasional  incoherency, 
together  with  a  degree  of  irritability  and  excitement  that  mere  tempera- 
ment, uninfluenced  by  disease,  never  produces. 

We,  in  reality,  know  more  of  Swift  during  the  paroxysms  of  his 
malady  than  in  his  intervals  of  health.  To  deny  him  the  qualities  by 
which  love  is  won  and  retained,  would  be  to  deny  and  discredit  the  whole 
story  of  his  life  ;  and,  leaving  aside  his  own  return  for  such  affection,  let 
us  ask  if  any  man  could  ever  have  inspired  two  such  passions  as  these, 
and  been  the  heartless,  soulless  wretch  some  biographers  have  made  him  ? 
To  charge  him  with  the  baseness  of  his  conduct,  as  we  might  do  any  other 
man  so  gravely  implicated,  would  be  to  make  him  responsible  for  the 
aberrations  of  a  diseased  intellect,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  a  miserable 
sufferer,  with  sufficient  consciousness  of  his  infirmity  to  feel  what  it  had 
made  of  him  and  whither  it  was  leading  him  ;  the  calamity  that  already 
in  his  forebodings^told  him  the  day  would  come  when,  like  the  lightning- 
struck  tree,  "  he  was  to  die  from  the  top." 

I  could  take  a  hundred  passages  at  random  from  Swift's  writings,  and 
stake  his  Irishry  on  any  of  them.  The  wit  of  the  Frenchman  is  brilliant, 
but  rarely  argumentative;  the  humour  of  the  Englishman  is  seldom 
sarcastic.  Now  both  these  characteristics  are  united  in  Swift,  and  both 
are  essentially  Irish ;  and  it  is  thus  that  he  himself,  in  bitter  sincerity, 
acknowledges  the  land  of  his  birth  : 

To  thee  I  owe  that  fatal  bent  of  mind, 
Still  to  unhappy,  restless  thought  inclined  ; 
To  thee  what  oft  I  vainly  strove  to  hide, 
My  scorn  of  fools,  by  fools  mistook  for  pride. 

It  was  a  womanly  sentiment  that  said,  "I  would  have  borne  all  Swift's 
cruelty,  to  have  had  his  tenderness; "  and,  to  my  thinking,  the  bargain 
would  not  have  been  a  bad  one. 
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IN  the  preface  to  the  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Moliere  observes  that  the  most 
excellent  things  are  liable  to  be  copied  by  "  wretched  apes  who  deserve  to 
be  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  "  and  that  these  vicious  imitations  of  what  is  most 
perfect  have,  in  all  times,  furnished  materials  for  comedy.  He  adds  that 
the  really  learned  and  brave  have  never  yet  thought  of  being  offended  at 
the  conventional  "doctor"  and  "captain"  of  the  stage,  any  more  than 
judges,  princes,  and  kings  have  resented  witnessing  a  ridiculous  representa- 
tion of  a  judge,  a  prince,  or  a  king ;  and  that  thus  the  "  veritable  Pre- 
cieuses"  ought  in  nowise  to  be  piqued  by  the  representation  of  the 
ridiculous  persons  who  imitate  them  badly.  A  modern  editor  of  the  great 
French  master  of  comedy — M.  Aime-Martin — appears  to  be  of  opinion 
that  this  preface  is  a  mere  adroit  attempt  on  the  part  of  Moliere  to  disarm 
the  anger  of  the  "  powerful  coterie  "  against  whom  his  satire  was  directed  ; 
and  that,  despite  all  that  the  author  says  about  "  excellent  things  "  which 
are  liable  to  be  copied  and  caricatured,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  these 
excellent  things  are  precisely  what  Moliere  is  about  to  cover  with  ridicule. 
But  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  give  Moliere  credit  for  more  sincerity 
than  irony  in  his  preface.  By  accepting  his  words  in  their  plain  and 
literal  meaning,  we  shall,  at  all  events,  do  Moliere  no  wrong,  and  the 
"veritable  Precieuses  "  perhaps  a  little  right. 

The  epithet  "  Precieuse  "  was  at  first,  and  during  a  long  period,  a  title 
of  honour.  It  was  originally  applied  to  the  ladies  who  frequented  the 
reunions  of  the  "  Hotel  Eambouillet."  These  famous  assemblies  gathered 
together  during  a  long  series  of  years  all  that  was  witty,  learned,  brilliant, 
or  distinguished  in  France  ;  and  their  presiding  genius  was  Catherine  de 
Vivonne,  Marquise  de  Eambouillet, — long  mourned  as  the  "divine 
Arthenice,"  "la  Grande  Marquise,"  and  celebrated  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery's  romance  of  Cyrus,  under  the  name  of  Cleomire.  In  order 
properly  to  appreciate  the  services  which  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet 
rendered  to  society  and  to  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  what 
was  the  condition  of  both  when  her  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  world. 

She  was  born  in  the  year  1588.  Thus  the  whole  of  her  youth  and 
middle  life  were  passed  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 
Henry  of  Navarre  neither  possessed  nor  affected  refinement.  He  had  the 
vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  a  soldier  ;  and  neither  the  manners  nor  the 
morals  of  his  court  offered  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  Louis  XIH., 
on  the  other  hand,  was  sickly,  timid,  and  of  retired  habits.  He  was  as 
unfit  as  his  father  to  be  a  leader  of  society,  although  for  different  reasons. 
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Moreover,  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  be  a  patron  of  literature  that, 
according  to  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  King  abolished  all  pensions  to  men  of  letters,  saying  :  "  We 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  all  that."  Later,  he  refused  to  allow  Cor- 
neille  to  dedicate  his  tragedy  of  Polyeucte  to  him  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  knew  Montauron  to  have  made  the  poet  a  present  of  two 
hundred  pistoles  for  Cinna,  and  that  he  (the  King)  was  afraid  of  being 
expected  to  do  at  least  as  much  !  However,  on  being  assured  by  M.  de 
Schomberg  that  Corneille  did  not  offer  the  dedication  from  an  interested 
motive,  Louis  the  Just  exclaimed  graciously,  "  Yery  well,  then  ;  he  will  do 
me  a  pleasure."  Polyeucte  was  finally  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  as  Louis 
died  before  its  publication,  in  1648. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  "  Hotel  Rambouillet  "  offered  a  focus 
wherein  to  concentrate  all  the  scattered  rays  of  intellectual  light  in  France, 
which  the  court  was  far  from  affording.  Madame  de  Rambouillet  con- 
ceived the  project  of  gathering  together  in  her  own  house  the  most  select 
and  distinguished  society  of  the  court  and  city.  Her  position  in  the 
world,  her  talents,  and  her  virtues,  combined  to  assure  the  success  of  her 
design. 

Her  father  was  Jean  de  Vivonne,  Sieur  de  Baint-Gohard,  afterwards 
Marquis  de  Pisani ;  her  mother,  Julia  Savelli,  of  an  ancient  Italian  family. 
This  lady,  a  Savelli  by  birth,  was  the  widow  of  an  Orsini  when  the 
Marquis  Pisani  married  her ;  and,  through  her  mother,  she  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  Florentine  family  of  Strozzi.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  Madame  de  Rambouillet's  lineage  was  sufficiently  distinguished. 

One  of  the  very  few  faults  which  a  contemporary  biographer  can  find 
to  lay  to  her  charge  is  an  undue  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  Savelli 
family,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  two  Popes  to  the  Church. 
It  does  not  appear  that  "  Arthenice  "  had  an  equal 'pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  blood  of  the  Strozzi  bankers,  which  also  ran  in  her  veins.  Never- 
theless, it  was  to  this  more  bourgeois  connection  that  the  marriage  of  her 
parents  was  owing.  The  match  was  brought  about  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

The  Marquis  de  Pisani  was  Ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  During  the  period  of  his  embassy,  the  Countess  Fieschi, 
born  Strozzi,  a  lady  of  honour  much  beloved  by  the  Queen,  died. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  had  a  particular  affection  for  the  house  of  Strozzi, 
and  desired  always  to  have  a  member  of  it  about  her  court.  She  there- 
fore looked  for  a  lady  to  replace  the  deceased  countess  ;  and,  as  Tallemant 
des  Reaux  quaintly  says,  "  none  was  found  more  proper  to  be  transported 
across  the  Alps  than  the  young  and  childless  widow  Orsini."  The 
Marquis  Pisani  was  selected  by  the  Queen  to  be  her  husband  :  he  married 
her,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  embassy  she  was  "transported  across 
the  Alps"  accordingly.  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  the  sole  child  of  this 
union,  was  married  in  the  year  1600,  when  she  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
to  Charles  d'Angennes,  Marquis  de  Rambouillet, 
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The  bridegroom  was  not  of  very  mature  years  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage, — little  more  than  three-and-twenty, — but  he  was  nearly  twice 
as  old  as  his  wife !  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  wont  to  say  that  she 
was  conscious  of  being  a  mere  child  beside  her  husband  (whose  age 
possibly  appeared  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  a  bride  of  twelve) ;  and  the 
sentiment  of  respect  inspired  by  this  early  disparity  lasted  throughout  her 
married  life.  And  this  may  account  for  an  observation  made  by  Tallemant 
des  Reaux,  that  she  and  her  husband  lived  a  little  too  much  en  ceremonie 
together ;  although  the  Marquis  continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  his  days  a 
most  tender  and  devoted  husband,  and  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  wife's  intellect  and  virtue. 

From  the  period  of  her  first  entrance  »into  the  great  world  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  disliked  going  to  court.  She  had  no  sympathy  with 
Henry  IV.,  and  felt  a  particular  aversion  for  his  successor — an  aversion, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  which  the  memoirs  of  the  time  amply  justify. 
Thus,  soon  after  she  was  twenty  years  old,  she  ceased  to  attend  the 
assemblies  at  the  Louvre.  This  resolution  appeared  very  amazing  in  the 
eyes  of  her  compeers,  who  could  not  understand  such  behaviour  "in  a 
woman  young,  beautiful,  and  of  quality  I ' '  But  we  have  her  own  testimony 
to  the  small  attraction  these  assemblies  at  the  Louvre  must  have  had  for 
a  person  of  refinement  who  enjoyed  society,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
"I  find  nothing  pleasant,"  said  she,  "  in  being  pushed  and  pressed  by 
such  a  crowd." 

From  the  time  of  her  relinquishing  attending  the  Louvre, — or  very 
little  later, — dates  the  commencement  of  those  receptions  which  made  the 
"  Hotel  Rambouillet  "  so  famous,  and  which  had  so  powerful  and  beneficial 
an  influence  on  the  society  of  their  time.  All  those  who  frequented  the 
"Hotel  Rambouillet"  became  speedily  remarked  for  the  elegance  and 
nobleness  of  their  manners,  and  the  use  of  pure  and  correct  language, 
entirely  free  from  vulgarity  and  provincialism.  The  fair  sex  especially 
profited  by  frequent  association  with  the  cultivated  mind  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  and  by  the  observation  of  her  manners,  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  at  once  gracious  and  dignified. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ladies  admitted  to  the  "  Hotel  Rambouillet  " 
could  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  who  did  not  enjoy  that  privilege 
by  their  air  of  superior  refinement.  To  mark  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  they  were  styled  "  Precieuses,"  "  Illustres; "  titles  which 
those  to  whom  they  were  applied  looked  upon  as  the  most  honourable  of 
distinctions.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Scarron,  addressed  to  a  great 
lady  of  whom  he  is  soliciting  some  favour,  in  which  he  protests  that  he 
"  kisses  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne,  toute 
lumineuse,  toute  pre'cieuse,"  &c.  This  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vergne  was 
afterwards  the  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  who  became  celebrated  as  a  writer 
of  romances.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  works  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette, — 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  Za'ide,  La  Princesse  de  Cleves, — are  distin- 
guished by  sobriety  of  style  and  absence  of  verbosity ;  and  that  the  fair 
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author's  mind  and  literary  taste  were  formed  under  the  immediate  and 
personal  influence  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet. 

The  list  of  the  habitues  of  the  "  Hotel  RambouilleF"  is  a  long  and 
illustrious  one.  Among  them  were  Malherbe,  Coraeille,  Balzac,  Voiture, 
Saint-Evremond,  Menage,  Chapelain  ;  the  brilliant  Sevigne,  the  beautiful 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  renowned  for  her  exquisite 
voice  and  skill  in  music,  the  virtuous  Countess  de  la  Roche-Guyon,  of 
whom  it  is  related  that,  having  resisted  the  gallantries  of  Henri  Quatre, 
the  king  appreciating  her  noble  character,  made  her  dame  d'Jwnneur  to 
the  Queen-Mother,  saying,  "  Since  you  insist  on  being  a  lady  of  honour, 
you  shall  be  one."  The  idols  of  this  brilliant  circle  were  the  Marquise 
de  Rambouillet  and  her  daughter,  Julie  d'Angennes.  The  latter  was 
the  famous  beauty  whom  her  husband,  the  Marquis  de  la  Salle  (after- 
wards Due  de  Montausier),  wooed  for  fourteen  years  with  persevering 
constancy,  and  for  whom  he  caused  to  be  made  the  collection  of  love- 
verses,  illustrated  by  exquisite  paintings  on  vellum,  known  as  the  Garland 
of  Julia.  She  was  the  eldest  and  favourite  child  of  her  mother, — but 
sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  birth, — -and  shared  with  the  "  Grande 
Marquise"  the  admiring  homage  of  all  who  frequented  the  "Hotel 
Rambouillet."  During  the  whole  of  their  reign — founded  on  the  most 
legitimate  of  all  principles,  the  universal  consent  of  the  governed — these 
two  women  were  the  models  whom  every  one  quoted,  every  one  praised, 
and  every  one  desired  to  imitate.  For  them  even  the  inflexible  etiquette 
of  the  French  court  broke  its  rigid  bonds  ;  and  Segrais  remarks,  as  a 
thing  quite  extraordinary  in  his  day,  that  the  princesses  of  the  blood 
visited  Madame  de  Rambouillet  at  her  own  house,  although  she  was  not 
a  duchess. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  called  "the 
divine  Arthenice."  The  origin  of  the  name  was  ii>  this  wise  : — Racan 
relates  that  one  day  talking  with  Malherbe,  then  a  very  old  man,  each 
determined  to  choose  a  lady  of  quality  and  of  merit  to  be  the  subject  of 
their  verses.  Malherbe  named  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  and  Racan, 
Madame  de  Termes.  It  turned  out  that  both  had  the  same  Christian 
name,  one  being  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  and  the  other  Catherine  Chabot. 
Malherbe  conceived  the  design  of  writing  an  eclogue,  or  conversation  of 
two  shepherds  in  praise  of  their  mistresses,  in  which  he  himself  should 
figure  as  Melibceus,  and  Racan  as  Arcan.  But  in  considering  the  plan  of 
his  eclogue,  he  feared  that  the  circumstance  of  both  ladies  being  named 
Catherine,  would  cause  confusion  in  the  poem  ;  and  he  passed  the  whole 
afternoon  with  Racan  in  turning  and  twisting  the  name  in  all  fashions  in 
order  to  get  a  good  anagram  of  it.  They  found  Arthenice,  Eracinthe,  and 
Carinthee.  The  first  was  decided  to  be  the  most  beautiful.  But  Racan, 
writing  a  pastoral  some  time  afterwards,  used  the  name  thus  ingeniously 
discovered.  And  Madame  de  Rambouillet  used  to  declare  that  Malherbe 
was  very  angry  at  being  defrauded  of  the  credit  of  the  invention. 

Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  Melibceus  and  Arthenice,  have   long 
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been  out  of  fashion.  But  the  Grande  Marquise  possessed  qualities  which 
must  in  any  age  secure  respect  and  admiration.  And  in  selecting  her  for 
the  divinity  of  what  Des  Reaux  calls  his  amour  poetique,  Malherbe  was 
abundantly  justified  by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrage  of  her  contem- 
poraries. In  a  time  of  great  licence  of  manners,  and  in  which  the  tongue 
of  scandal  spared  few  personages,  high  or  low,  who  were  at  all  known  in 
the  world,  Madame  de  Rambouillet  preserved  a  perfectly  unblemished 
reputation.  She  was  beautiful,  and  the  peculiar  dignity  and  charm  of 
her  manners  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Her  intelligence  was  highly 
cultivated  for  her  day.  She  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  languages,  and  well  read  in  the  best  poets  of  those  nations.  She 
had  a  natural  talent  for  drawing,  and  a 'very  special  love  and  taste  for 
architecture.  She  was  herself  the  architect  of  the  "  Hotel  Rambouillet." 
Dissatisfied  with  all  the  plans  that  had  been  presented  to  her, — and  to 
succeed  was  not  easy,  for  the  building  space  at  disposal  was  limited  and 
of  irregular  shape, — she  meditated  profoundly  for  some  time,  and  then 
suddenly  seized  a  pencil  and  traced  a  design  which  was  afterwards 
carried  out  in  all  its  details.  It  is  asserted  of  her  that  she  was  able 
to  understand  and  remember  perfectly  the  plan  of  any  building  she  had 
once  seen. 

She  introduced  many  improvements  in  the  external  and  internal 
arrangement  of  great  houses  in  France.  Her  predilection  was  for  the 
pompous  and  magnificent,  but  tempered  by  exquisite  taste  and  practical 
good  sense.  A  contemporary  states  that  she  was  the  first  who  thought  of 
decorating  a  chamber  in  any  other  colour  than  red,  or  tan-colour :  and 
thence  it  arose  that  her  great  chamber  was  so  celebrated  by  the  name 
of  the  Chambre  bleue.  Sauval,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Paris,  describes  it 
as  being  furnished  with  blue  velvet  relieved  by  gold  and  silver.  "  The 
large  windows,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  made  it  very  cheerful, 
and  allowed  one  to  enjoy  the  air  and  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  pleasant 
garden."  It  was  in  this  chambre  bleue  that  Arthenice  received  visits.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  to  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
is  due  the  introduction  of  the  alcove  into  France  :  that  large  recess  in  the 
sleeping-chamber — almost  a  room  within  a  room — in  which  the  bed  was 
placed.  As  she  advanced  towards  middle  life  she  found  that  the  heat  of 
a  fire  caused  her  great  inconvenience,  and  even  made  her  ill.  Despite 
all  the  precautions  that  could  be  taken,  such  as  placing  curtains  and 
screens  between  her  and  the  stove,  she  was  unable  to  endure  a  fire  in  her 
immediate  neighbourhood.  "Necessity,"  says  Des  Reaux,  "  made  her 
borrow  from  the  Spaniards  the  invention  of  the  alcove,  now-a-days  " 
(1657)  "  so  much  in  vogue  in  Paris.  The  company  is  warmed  by  a  fire 
in  the  outer  room.  When  it  freezes  she  remains  on  her  bed,  with  her 
legs  and  feet  in  a  bearskin  bag ;  and  she  is  accustomed  to  say  pleasantly, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  coifs  she  wears  in  winter,  that  she 
grows  deaf  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Martin  (12th  of  November),  and  recovers 
her  hearing  at  Easter." 
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And  now,  what  solid  advantages  to  literature  and  society  can  be  said 
to  have  accrued  from  the  reunion  of  the  "  spiritual "  circle  that  assembled 
in  this  blue  chamber  with  its  gilt  and  painted  alcove  ?  In  the  first  place 
the  "Hotel  Rambouillet"  was  the  first  private  house  which  openly 
professed  to  respect  and  honour  men  of  letters.  They  were  received  there 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  "  Grands  Seigneurs,"  who  treated  them  as 
equals.  The  Grande  Marquise,  to  her  immortal  honour  be  it  said,  under- 
stood how  to  value  genius.  And  even  the  lustre  of  a  noble  scutcheon 
(though  she  valued  that  too,  as  was  natural  in  a  woman  of  her  birth  and 
surroundings)  did  not  outshine  in  her  eyes  the  glory  which  a  Corneille  or 
a  Bossuet  derived  from  a  higher  "  fountain  of  honour  "  than  any  Louis 
that  ever  was  crowned.  Perhaps  her  most  distinguishing  mental 
characteristic  was  possessing  in  a  supreme  degree  the  power  of  refined  and 
discriminating  appreciation.  A  modern  French  writer,  a  biographer  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  observes  that  the  "  Hotel  Kambouillet "  had  a  passion 
for  le  beau  langage,  and  that  this  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  national 
passion  in  France.  To  enrich,  ennoble,  and  refine  the  French  tongue, 
was,  above  all,  the  object  of  the  serious  study  and  constant  attention  of 
those  who  assembled  there.  Somaise,  in  his  Dictionnalre  des  Precieuses, 
has  preserved  some  examples  of  the  changes  they  made  in  orthography. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  words  whose  orthography  has  been  retained 
according  to  the  corrections  of  the  Precieuses : — • 

Teste,  tete.  Solemnite,  solennite, 

Escrits,  Merits,  Veu,  vu. 

Goust,  gout.  Advis,  avis. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  tendency  of  these  changes  was  to  intro- 
duce a  more  phonetic  mode  of  spelling.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
etymology  of  the  words  has  suffered  in  almost  every  case. 

There  were  numerous  other  corrections  attempted  by  the  Precieuses 
which  have  not  taken  root  in  the  language.  But  whatever  we  may  think 
of  these,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  insistence  on  decency  and 
propriety  of  speech,  which  distinguished  Madame  de  Bambouillet,  was 
entirely  beneficial  to  the  tone  of  the  society  that  surrounded  her.  And 
on  this  point  again,  in  order  to  render  full  justice  to  the  Grande  Marquise, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  understand  how  far  the  habitual  phraseology  of 
the  Grands  Seigneurs  in  her  young  days  was  from  being  either  proper  or 
decent.  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  who  was  a  great  friend  and  sincere  admirer 
of  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  naively  reproaches  her  with  a  too  great  niceness 
in  objecting  to  the  use  of  certain  words.  As  he  gives  some  of  the  words 
in  question,  the  curious  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  his 
Historiettes,  may  easily  judge  whether  or  no  the  lady's  squeamishness 
were  excessive.  Few  modern  readers  will  doubt  that  it  was,  at  all  events, 
real.  But  the  Sieur  des  Re'aux  adds  with  delicious  simplicity,  "This 
delicacy  is  carrying  matters  to  excess,  above  all  when  one  is  en  liberte  ; "— - 
meaning,  in  intimate  society,  without  the  constraint  of  a  great  assembly. 
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The  worthy  cavalier  can  evidently  see  no  reason  why  people  should  take 
the  trouble  to  be  decent  except  on  state  occasions  ! 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  the  habitues  of  the  "  Hotel 
Rambouillet  "  exclusively  occupied  in  literary  discussions,  or  grammatical 
arguments,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  certain  flavour  of  pedantry. 
On  the  contrary,  there  reigned  among  them  at  times  an  almost  childish 
gaiety  and  good-humour.  Yoiture,  whom  a  contemporary  styles  "  a 
master  of  ingenious  pleasantry,"  was  the  prime  mover  in  all  plans  of 
merriment  and  diversion.  This  poet  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  "  Hotel 
Rambouillet."  The  Marquise  treated  him,  it  was  said,  like  a  spoiled 
child.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  turn  for  practical  joking,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  lost  him  the  good  graces  of  one  of  .Moliere's  Precieuses 
Ridicules.  One  of  his  tricks  may  be  cited  ;  not  as  being  either  witty  or 
ingenious, — it  was  the  mere  frolic  of  a  schoolboy, — but  as  serving  to 
illustrate  how  far  the  "  divine  Arthenice  "  was  from  assuming  goddess-like 
airs  in  season  andfout  of  season.  Having  one  day  met  two  bear-leaders 
with  their  beasts  in  the  Rue  Saint-Thomas,  Voiture  caused  them  to  enter 
as  quietly  as  possible  into  an  apartment  where  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
sat  reading  with  her  back  to  a  tall  screen.  The  animals  are  made  to 
climb  up  it.  Madame  de  Rambouillet  hears  a  noise,  turns  round,  and 
sees  two  brown  bear-muzzles  gravely  peering  over  the  top  of  the  screen 
just  above  her  head  ! 

The  Marquise  condescended  to  play  a  jest  on  him  in  return.  Yoiture 
had  composed  a  sonnet  with  which  he  was  highly  satisfied,  and  which  he 
gave  to  Madame  de  Rambouillet.  She  had  it  printed  with  all  precautions 
of  secrecy,  and  ingeniously  sewn  into  a  collection  of  poems  published  a 
long  time  previous.  Voiture  finds  the  book — purposely  left  open  at  that 
place — and  sees  the  sonnet.  He  reads  and  re-reads  it  several  times, 
occasionally  repeating  his  own  under  his  breath  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the  two.  Finally  he  is  so 
completely  puzzled,  that  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have 
read  the  sonnet  at  some  former  period,  and  that  while  he  supposed  him- 
self to  be  inventing,  he  was  only  remembering.  At  length,  when  the 
company  has  been  sufficiently  diverted  with  his  bewilderment,  the  trick 
is  explained,  and  the  poet  reinstated  in  his  paternal  claim  to  his  own 
offspring. 

There  exists  in  a  voluminous  collection  of  his  correspondence  a  letter 
of  Voiture,  which,  as  it  is  very  brief,  may  be  reproduced  here  ;  especially 
since  it  bears  on  the  architectural  taste  of  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet, 
already  mentioned.  From  this  taste  of  hers  arose  a  jesting  quarrel  she 
had  with  Voiture,  on  the  score  that  he  recollected  nothing  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  fine  buildings  he  saw.  Voiture  made  a  journey  to  Italy  in 
the  year  1638  ;  and  before  he  set  out  Madame  de  Rambouillet  made  him 
promise  to  give  her  a  description  of  the  beautiful  Italian  edifices  which 
she  would  so  intensely  have  enjoyed  seeing  for  herself.  The  following 
letter,  written  to  her  by  Voiture,  became  quite  celebrated,  under  the  name 
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of  the  pleasant  epistle  clu  Valentin.     What  the  Valentin — or  Valentino— 
was,  the  letter  itself  explains  : — 

"  MADAME, — For  your  sake  I  have  examined  the  Valentin  with  more 
attention  than  I  ever  paid  to  anything  else,  and  since  you  desire  that  I 
should  give  you  the  description  of  it,  I  will  do  so  with  the  greatest  exacti- 
tude of  which  I  am  capable.  The  Valentin,  Madame,  is  a  house  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  Turin,  situated  in  a  meadow,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  On  first  arriving  you  perceive, — may  I  die  if  I  can  tell  what 
it  is  you  perceive  on  first  arriving.  I  believe  it  is  a  flight  of  steps  :  no, 
no,  it  is  a  portico  :  I  am  mistaken,  it  is  a  flight  of  steps.  By  my  faith, 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  a  flight  of  steps  or  a  portico  !  It  is  but  an  hour 
ago  that  I  knew  the  whole  thing  admirably,  and  my  memory  has  failed 
me.  On  my  way  back  I  will  inform  myself  better,  and  I  will  not  fail  to 
send  you  a  full  report. — I  am"  &c. 
"  Genoa,  October  7,  1638." 

It  is  certainly  not  among  people  capable  of  giving  and  taking  such 
jokes  with  good-humour  that  we  must  look  for  the  originals  of  the  Fdcheux, 
the  Precieuses  Ridicules,  or  the  Femmes  Savantes.  There  exists,  indeed, 
a  testimony  to  this  effect  in  the  poetical  epistle  of  Saint  Evremond  to 
Ninon  de  1'Enclos,  written  in  his  old  age.  He  is  recalling  the  "  good  old 
times"  of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  when  abundance  reigned,  and 
court  and  city  breathed  nothing  but  mirth  and  love.  "  Then,"  he  adds, 
"  women  were  learned  without  playing  the  pedant ;  Moliere  would  vainly 
have  searched  the  court  for  his  affected  Ridicules.  And  his  comedy  of  the 
Facheux  could  never  have  been  written,  from  absolute  lack  of  models  to 
furnish  the  ideas  for  it." 

If  the  reader  has  in  mind  the  admirable  comedies  above  alluded  to,  he 
will  remember  that  one  marked  absurdity  of  the  Precieuses  and  the  Femmes 
Savantes  is  a  mania  for  making  their  servants  as  affected  and  pedantic  as 
themselves.  Philaminte,  in  the  latter  play,  discharges  Martine  for  making 
false  concords,  and  for  ''insulting  her  ears  by  a  low  common  expression 
decisively  condemned  by  Vaugelas," — an  authority  on  grammar  from 
whom  there  was  no  appeal ;  and  in  the  former^piece,  Madelon  severely 
reproves  her  country  waiting-maid  for  her  ignorance  in  not  understanding 
that  "  a  counsellor  of  the  graces,"  means  a  mirror;  and  moreover  desires 
her  not  to  "  soil  the  glass  by  the  communication  of  her  image."  This  is 
admirable  pleasantry,  and  was  doubtless  scarcely  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  the  absurdities  of  superfine  affectation  practised  by  the  "  wretched 
apes"  who  copied,  and  spoilt  in  the  copying,  "excellent  things."  But 
how  far  it  was  from  reproducing  the  tone  of  the  "  Hotel  Kambouillet " 
in  the  days  when  its  mistress  was  still  a  power  in  society,  it  requires  but 
a  cursory  examination  of  contemporary  memoirs  to  discern. 

The  Marquis  de  Rambouillet  had,  it  would  seem,  an  unusual  number 
of  eccentrics  among  his  domestics.  One  man  in  particular,  a  certain 
Maitre  Claude,  who  had  risen  through  various  grades  of  service  to  be 
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the  "  Argentier"  of  the  house  (argentier  at  that  date  signified  the  person 
employed  to  arrange  the  accounts ;  as  we  should  say,  steward),  was  a  man 
of  singular  simplicity.  The  Marquise  used  to  amuse  herself  with  his 
oddities,  and  delighted  to  make  him  give  her  an  account  of  any  men, 
thing,  or  strange  place  he  had  seen.  One  day  when  he  had  been  to  see 
the  treasury  of  St.  Denis,  his  mistress  required  him  to  describe  it  to  her. 
"  Among  other  things,"  said  he,  "I  saw  our  neighbour's  arm."  After 
vainly  endeavouring  to  guess  what  he  meant  by  this,  the  Marquise 
demanded  an  explanation.  "He,  Madame!  "  said  he,  "the  arm  of  the 
saint  who  lives  at  the  bottom  of  our  street :  the  arm  of  St.  Thomas." 
The  "  Hotel  Rambouillet "  was  situated  in  the  Rue  Saint  Thomas  du  Louvre. 

Once  in  speaking  of  some  one  he  said,  "  That  man  is  a  goldsmith  by 
nation,"  meaning  by  profession.  Imagine  the  horror  of  "  Madelon  "  or 
"Philaminte"  at  such  an  error!  On  another  occasion  when  the  whole 
family  was  at  Kambouillet,  the  Marquis's  country-seat,  the  household 
being  assembled  in  the  chapel,  the  "pain  benit  "  (bread  blessed  by  the 
priest)  was  carried  round  and  presented  successively  to  every  person 
present.  But  Maitre  Claude  conceived  that  a  due  order  of  precedence 
had  not  been  observed  in  its  distribution,  and  that  it  was  not  brought 
to  him  soon  enough.  Accordingly  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  instead  of 
respectfully  receiving  the  "pain  benit,"  he  exclaimed,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  all  present,  "  Carry  it  to  the  devil!  I'll  none  of  it."  Madame  de 
Kambouillet,  although  she  could  not  help  being  diverted,  would  not 
permit  such  an  insolence  to  pass  unnoticed.  She  sent  for  Claude,  and 
gravely  remonstrated  with  him  on  having  thus  scandalized  everybody. 
She  told  him  that  the  occasion  had  been  one  for  the  display  of  Christian 
humility  rather  than  arrogance.  "  You  said,"  she  added,  "  «  Carry  it  to  the 
devil ! '  Do  you  not  know  that  all  that  is  blessed  and  holy  is  repugnant 
to  the  demon  ?  and  that  in  so  speaking  you  uttered  a  great  impiety  ?  " 
And  in  short  she  gave  him  a  long  lecture.  After  listening  with  profound 
attention,  he  said,  "It  is  true  that  I  did  wrong.  But,  Madame,  where 
in  the  world  is  one  to  assert  one's  rank,  if  we  may  not  assert  it  in 
church  ?  "  This  same  Maitre  Claude  ended  his  d&ys  in  the  service  of  the 
Rambouillets.  When  he  grew  too  old  for  active  duties,  he  was  made 
concierge.  Once,  while  he  filled  this  latter  post,  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
sent  him  word  that  he  was  to  see  all  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  company 
at  the  hotel.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  see  half  the  court ;  and  when 
there  arrived  merely  members  of  the  family,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Montausier  (son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the  Marquise),  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Rambouillet,  Maitre  Claude  exclaimed,  "  What !  is  it  only  you  ?  And  I 
had  taken  so  much  trouble  !  Another  time  I  shall  not  believe  so  easily  !  " 

Before  quitting  the  subject  we  must  not  omit  to  say  that  no  one  was 
more  beloved  by  her  domestics,  and  even  by  the  domestics  of  her  friends 
and  relations,  than  Madame  de  Rambouillet.  A  notable  example  of  this 
is  narrated  by  Tallemant  des  Reaux.  A  gentleman  named  Patru  was 
supping  at  the  "  Hotel  de  Nemours  "  with  a  certain  Abbe  de  Saint  Spire, 
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The  Abbe  was  a  frequenter  of  the  "Hotel  Rambouillet."  The  conversa- 
tion turned  mostly  on  the  Marquise.  A  butler  named  Audry,  who  was 
present,  hearing  that  Monsieur  Patru  was  also  a  friend  of  Madame  de 
Kambouillet,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  saying,  "  Oh,  sir,  I  adore  you ! 
I  was  twelve  years  in  the  household  of  M.  de  Montausier,  and  since  you 
are  a  friend  of  the  'Grande  Marquise,'  I  will  allow  no  one  to  serve 
you  with  wine  this  evening  but  myself." 

The  latter  years  of  Catherine  de  Kambouillet  were  peaceful  and 
cheerful.  She  was  able  to  read  throughout  the  entire  day  up  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  and  it  was  her  favourite  occupation.  She  preserved  a  pleasing 
appearance  to  the  last,  and  retained  in  a  great  degree  the  delicacy  of  her 
singularly  fair  complexion.  When  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  1659,  the  "  Grande  Marquise,"  then  an  old  woman 
of  seventy-one,  was  present  with  nearly  all  her  family,  and  doubtless 
enjoyed  Moliere's  wit  with  the  best.  The  satire  directed  against  vulgar 
pretensions,  and  false  assumptions  of  learning  and  fine  breeding,  had 
nothing  in  it  which  could  wound  her.  The  "  Grande  Marquise  " — let  us 
admit  in  her  what  blemishes  we  may — was  thoroughly  and  essentially 
a  lady. 

Her  daughter,  Madame  de  Montausier,  the  beautiful  Julie  d'Angennes, 
had  a  little  girl  who  was  the  great  delight  of  her  grandmother's  declining 
years.  Of  the  precocity  and  esprit  of  this  child  many  stories  are  told. 
When  she  was  about  four  years  old  a  fox  was  brought  into  her  father's 
country-house  by  some  one.  No  sooner  does  little  Marie  perceive  it  than 
she  claps  her  hands  to  her  necklace.  "  Why  do  you  do  that,  Marie  ?  " 
she  is  asked.  "  Oh,  I  am  afraid  the  fox  might  steal  my  necklace.  Foxes 
are  so  cunning  in  JEsop's  Fables  !  "  Once  she  confided  to  her  grand- 
mother that  she  intended  to  write  a  comedy.  "  But,  grandmamma," 
added  she,  "  we  must  get  Corneille  just  to  cast  his  eyes  over  it  before  it 
is  played."  Is  there  not  a  delicious  flavour  of  the  "  Hotel  Rambouillet " 
about  that  ? 

No  less  characteristic  of  a  different  phase  of  the  life  that  environed  the 
child  is  the  following  : — On  her  fifth  birthday  she  drew  her  little  chair  up 
to  the  bedside  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  and  said  gravely,— "  Come 
now,  grandmamma,  now  that  I  am  Jive  years  old,  let  us  talk  a  little  about 
State  affairs  !  "  Can  we  not  see  the  whole  scene  ?  The  pretty  fragile 
child,  seated  "  in  her  little  chair,"  with  all  the  gravity  of  an  elfin  queen; 
—the  blue  chamber  with  its  gold  and  velvet,  its  airy  windows,  and  great 
baskets  full  of  fresh  flowers,  which,  says  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  gave 
the  apartment  an  air  of  perpetual  spring ; — the  great  bed  covered  with 
bearskin  wrappings ;  and  the  fair,  sweet,  aged  face  of  Arthenice  smiling 
down  upon  her  little  grandchild  ! 

The  Grande  Marquise  survived  her  husband  some  years.  Little  Marie 
was  greatly  touched  on  witnessing  her  grandmother's  affliction  at  the 
death  of  the  Marquis.  "Don't  be  sorry,  grandmamma,"  she  said. 
"God  has  willed  it  go.  Won't  you  wish  what  God  wishes?"  She 
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spontaneously  spoke  of  having  some  masses  said  for  the  repose  of  her 
grandfather.  "  Ah,"  said  her  governess,  "  if  your  grandpapa,  who  loved 
you  so  much,  could  but  know  it !  "  "  Does  he  not  know  it  ?  "  returns 
the  six-year-old  child.  "  He,  who  is  in  the  presence  of  Grod  !  " 

We  cannot  better  terminate  this  paper  than  by  a  quotation  from  the 
funeral  oration  spoken  at  the  burial  of  Madame  de  Montausier,  by  the 
famous  Flechier,  bishop  of  Nimes.  This  ecclesiastic  rivalled  Bossuet  as 
an  orator,  and  his  oration  on  the  death  of  the  great  Turenne  is  looked 
upon  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence.  Flechier  had  in  his  youth  been 
present  at  some  of  the  reunions  of  the  "  Hotel  Rambouillet."  He  is 
speaking  many  years  after  the  great  day  of  their  glory  had  departed. 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  is  dead,  her  daughter  is  dead ;  and  the  words  of 
the  preacher  serve  to  prove  how  dear  the  memory  of  the  "  Grande 
Marquise  "  remained  to  the  generation  that  succeeded  her.  "  Remember 
those  apartments  which  are  still  regarded  with  so  .much  veneration ;  where 
the  mind  was  purified,  where  virtue  was  revered  under  the  name  of  the 
incomparable  Arthenice ;  the  rendezvous  of  so  many  persons  of  quality 
and  of  merit  who  composed  a  select  court,  numerous  without  confusion, 
modest  without  constraint,  learned  without  pride,  polished  without 
affectation." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  famous  and  respected 
ecclesiastics  of  his  day  to  the  merits  of  a  society  which  some  persons 
have  committed  the  anachronism  of  mistaking  for  the  object  of  Moliere's 
inimitable  satire. 
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i. 

IP  you  could  see  Dorchester  House,  age-worn,  sun-burnt,  and  wind-beaten, 
with  many  wooden  shutters  flapping  in  the  sun,  with  strange  sweet 
southern  tufts  of  weed  springing  along  its  cornices,  and  from  one  and 
another  marble  window-ledge,  house-leeks  with  soft  pink  heads,  delicate 
feathery  grasses  ;  here  and  there  a  trailing  nasturtium  hanging  like  a  fringe 
and  swinging  against  the  wall,  and  in  the  courtyard  an  orange-tree  and  a 
cactus  or  two,  and  a  mountain-ash  with  its  burning  flame  of  scarlet  berries 
— you  would  see  the  palace  of  the  family  of  Pa  vis,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
South  Tyrol.  It  stands  in  a  little  sun-baked  town,  half-way  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  among  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  its  many  shutters  open  out 
upon  a  green  and  deserted-looking  piazza,  where  a  donkey  feeds,  and  women 
spread  their  linen  strips  to  bleach.  .  .  .  There  is  an  hotel  upon  the  piazza, 
and  a  coppersmith's  shop,  from  whence  comes  a  monotonous  sound  from  the 
blows  of  the  great  hammer ;  and  then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  green 
stands  a  church,  vast,  and  empty,  and  tawdry,  as  many  of  these  North  of 
Itaty  churches  are,  of  which  the  silent  dusty  gloom  and  emptiness  suggest 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  fervour  of  North  Tyrol.  Here  the  vast  wide  open 
doors  shew  fading  deceptions  of  pasteboard  and  tinsel  ornament,  and  admit 
a  dazzle  of  dust*flickered  light  into  the  gloom.  Worshippers  are  scarce 
now,  but  in  the  time  of  the  father  of  the  present  Count  de  Pavis  they  were 
more  numerous.  The  Countess  and  her  daughters  were  often  to  be  seen 
in  their  places.  In  these  churches  brazen  plates  are  affixed  to  the 
benches  with  names  engraved  thereupon:  those  of  Claudia,  Irminia, 
Valeria  de  Pavis  are  still  to  be  deciphered  upon  the  worn  brass-plate 
that  marks  the  seat  of  the  Pavis  family,  though  Claudia,  the  mother,  is 
long  since  dead,  and  Irminia  and  Valeria  have  married  and  left  their  old 
home  in  the  mountain  city.  Another  name,  that  of  Saverio  de  Pavis,  is 
also  inscribed  upon  the  family  plate.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  palazzo, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  does  not  keep  up  his  mother's  pious  practices. 

One  day  I  wandered  into  the  church  :  the  only  worshippers  were  two 
girls  kneeling  near  a  small  open  side-door.  The  light  fell  upon  their 
youthful  heads,  upon  an  altar  ornamented  with  cotton  laces  and  pasteboard 
vases  :  outside  the  door  was  a  bright  white  wall,  a  creeping  pumpkin  with 
great  starry  golden  flower  and  pantomime-like  fruit,  and  the  lizards  darting 
from  stone  to  stone.  The  girls  came  away  presently,  passing  out  by  this 
white  wall  to  the  piazza  again,  where  they  had  tied  up  their  donkey  at  the 
copperman's  shop.  r  <: 

*  Moretti's  campanula  is  a  flower  that  grows  among  the  Alps  on  precipitous  rocks. 
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The  coppersmith,  with  whom  I  had  had  some  dealing,  was  a  kind  old 
fellow.  He  seemed  to  love  his  great  saucepans,  over  which  he  might 
now  see  the  two  pretty  girls'  faces,  and  the  donkey's  head,  and  the  Palazzo 
Pavis,  and  the  mountain  beyond ;  and  he  nodded  a  friendly  greeting 
as  we  all  passed  together. 

How  delicately  lovely  the  mountains  looked,  in  fair  ridges  round 
about  the  little  town :  strange  peaks  of  dolomite,  crushed,  shivered, 
splintered  sharp,  with  a  network  of  lines  and  modellings,  of  light  and 
passing  shadows  :  now  a  cleft,  now  a  peak  standing  out  sharp,  now  a 
shadowy  black  veil  hanging  from  some  topmost  point ;  and  then  see  it  melt 
away,  and  the  shining  crystallized  peaks  flash  quivering  and  clear.  ...  It 
was  a  wonderful  fairy  country  through  which  we  had  been  wandering  for 
ten  days  past  —  among  alps  and  rocky  passes — wild  fairies  they  surely 
are  who  inhabit  them :  mossy  trunks  hang  over  precipices  ;  thousands 
of  flowers  shine,  sweet  autumn  cyclamen,  starry  parnassus  ;  above  and 
below,  the  waters  dash,  filtering  through  rocky  cups,  and  foaming 
crystal  among  the  fringing  leaves  and  mosses.  Green  alps,  too,  flow  from 
rock  to  rock  along  the  mountain-side,  where  the  grey  cows  are  feeding ; 
tranquil  little  villages  perch  along  the  wandering  track,  whence  dark  eyes 
watch  you  as  you  pass  on  your  way  to  the  smiling  valley  below.  Strangers 
are  strangers  still,  and  not  yet  tourists  on  the  road.  The  host  greets  you 
with  friendly  gladness ;  the  fresh  straw  beds  are  covered  with  the  winter- 
spun  linen.  The  fare  is  scant  sometimes,  but  quaint  and  good.  For  the 
chamois-hunters  are  out  upon  their  raids,  the  valleys  are  spread  with  waving 
fields  of  Indian  corn  ;  there  are  trout  in  the  lakes  and  streams.  Along  the 
road  the  pumpkins  are  swelling  in  the  sun,  and  the  flax  grows  with  its  fringed 
plumes,  or  hangs  drying  in  yellow  bundles  from  the  eaves  of  the  cottages. 

All  this  smiling  land  lies  along  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  Italy. 
We  had  crossed  the  line  a  dozen  times  on  our  way  to  the  little  sun-baked 
town,  which  seemed  to  us  dreary,  and  tattered,  and  saddening,  after  the 
prosperous  villages.  "We  were  going  on  again  that  day  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Marmolata,  the  noblest  mountain  of  the  Rhastian  range,  and 
thence  home  by  Botzen,  where  railways  and  civilization  begin. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  cry  out  against  them.  The  jolts  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  world  of  civilized  life  are  mental,  instead  of  physical.  The 
problems  are  human.  There  are  byways  and  bold  ascents,  precipices  to 
skirt,  deep  and  distracting  as  any  of  these.  Opinions  grow  instead  of  crops 
of  Indian  corn ;  sympathies  and  aspirations  dazzle  us  and  thrill  us,  in  the 
loneliness  of  our  souls,  as  do  still  mountain  ranges  or  wide -spreading  hori- 
zons. The  music  of  civilized  life  is  not  in  the  song  of  birds,  or  the  flow 
of  streams,  or  the  tinkling  of  flocks*  Alas  !  it  is  a  music  sadder  and  more 
boisterous  and  more  incomplete  ;  but  it  may  be  there  is  a  deeper  tone  in  it 
than  in  the  calm  self-satisfaction  of  pastoral  completeness.  Because  the 
cries  are  loud,  the  instruments  unequal  to  the  tunes  they  should  play, 
shall  people  decry  it  ?  Is  Nature  divine  ?  Perhaps  in  the  darkest  London 
slum,  where  dirt  and  sorrow  and  filth  are  massed  together,  there  may  be 
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a  deeper  divinity  than  in  the  widest,  sweetest  valley  where  sheep  are 
browsing,  evening  lights  shining  on  the  hills,  hamlets  sprinkled  in  still 
nooks,  crops  ripening  in  their  season,  and  wayside  crosses  casting  their 
shade  across  the  precipitous  road. 

II. 

Under  the  dark  entrance-porch  of  the  hotel  our  luggage  was  piled, 
and  H.  and  my  nephew  Tom  were  looking  out  for  me.  The  carriage  had 
not  come,  and  all  my  Italian,  such  as  it  was,  was  wanted  to  urge  the 
stout  old  padrona  with  the  garnet  necklace  to  wake  up  from  a  sort  of 
trance,  and  send  for  it.  "  When  we  pleased ;  when  we  pleased.  Ah,  we 

were  going  on  to  C .    The  Count  had  ordered  the  carriage.    It  should 

come  back  for  us.  There  was  no  hurry — no  hurry."  But  here  a  tall, 
pale-faced  young  man,  with  spectacles,  with  a  straw-hat,  and  a  green  case 
for  plants  slung  across  his  shoulders,  came  striding  hastily  into  the  hotel. 
He  nearly  tripped  up  over  the  strap  of  my  nephew's  knapsack :  he  flushed 
up  impatiently,  and  kicked  it  away.  "  I  have  come  to  say  I  shall  not 
want  the  carriage,"  he  cried,  in  a  harsh,  quick  voice.  "  Supper?  No.  I 
shall  not  sup  here  to-night." 

"  Then  Beppo  can  conduct  these  gentry  by  the  equipage,"  cried  the 
old  padrona,  brightening  up  for  a  single  moment  to  a  gleam  of  intelligence. 
"  Your  servant,  Signer  Conte." 

The  young  Count,  still  impatient,  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  then,  recol- 
lecting himself,  raised  his  straw-hat  to  us,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  shrug, 
and  began  striding  off  as  quick  as  he  could  go,  flying  along  with  an  odd, 
swinging  walk. 

"He  is  an  original,"  said  the  hostess,  speaking  in  her  sleep.  "  He 
only  thinks  of  herbs — always  herbs — he  studies  them  from  one  season's 
end  to  another.  Ah,  his  father  was  not  of  that  sort.". 

In  a  few  minutes  more  a  little  old  trembling  conveyance,  with  swinging 
handles,  bits  of  string  and  broken  straps,  and  a  youthful  but  incompetent 
driver,  shivered  and  ambled  up  to  the  door.  Our  way  led  through  a 
melancholy  defile,  where  the  white  road  wound  in  long  zigzags,  over- 
hanging the  depths  below ;  while  the  peaks  seemed  to  crowd  higher 
and  closer  with  a  wild  melancholy  monotony,  to  which  the  moan  of 
the  torrent  flowing  in  its  white  stony  bed,  and  straggling  between  arid 
flats,  seemed  to  respond.  In  the  distance,  far,  far  a-head  of  us,  down 
in  a  dip  of  the  valley,  we  could  see  a  donkey  and  some  one  following, 
and  at  a  turn  of  the  road  we  met  a  little  calf,  driven  along  the  pass 
by  a  peasant-woman.  It  looked  at  us  and  at  the  horse  with  lively  and 
suspicious  interest ;  but  the  calf  and  the  poor  old  horse  were  respectively 
urged  on  by  their  drivers,  who  nodded  as  they  passed.  The  calf-woman 
was  worn-faced,  brown,  and  kind-eyed.  She  wore  a  bead  necklace,  and 
took  off  her  hat.  I  don't  know  why  it  all  seemed  so  dreary  to  me,  like 
a  presentiment  of  impending  ill.  It  was  but  a  fancy,  for  no  harm  came 
beyond  a  variety  of  bumps,  and  jerks,  and  lurches  over  into  the  abyss  by 
which  we  were  travelling,  so  numerous  and  alarming,  that  H.  exclaimed 
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in  horror,  and  Tom  indignant  jumped  down  at  last  and  led  the  horse 
down  the  steeper  places ;  while  the  vivacious  young  driver  amused  himself 
by  winding  and  unwinding  the  drag  at  the  wrong  minute,  with  immense 
energy  and  many  exclamations. 

Our  advance  was  not  very  quick,  hilt  by  degrees  we  gained  upon  the 
donkey,  and  as  we  got  nearer,  we  saw  that  there  was  a  young  soldier 
walking  with  the  two  girls,  whom  I  recognized  as  those  I  had  seen  in  the 
church.  One  girl  was  sitting  on  the  creature's  back,  the  other  walking 
a-head,  with  a  free,  striding  peasant  step.  Both  had  their  great  fair 
plaits  pinned  round  with  many  long  pins  like  little  arrows.  The  rider 
wore  nothing  on  her  head.  The  pedestrian  wore  a  conical  hat  on  the 
top  of  her  plaits  ;  she  had  white  sleeves,  a  black  bodice  and  a  shirt, 
and  a  cpral  necklace,  and  her  dress  was  a  little  above  that  of  the 
peasants.  As  she  walked  she  looked  up  and  around  in  a  free  yet 
dreaming  way.  Her  companion  on  the  donkey  had  discarded  the  white 
country  sleeves  altogether.  She  was  small  and  delicate-looking,  with 
beautiful  red  hair  and  brown  eyes ;  her  dress  was  only  black  alpaca  :  she, 
too,  wore  a  coral  necklace.  The  young  soldier  spoke  to  her  now  and 
then,  but  she  scarcely  answered  him :  they  were  evidently  brother  and 
sister,  from  their  likeness  and  peculiar  red  locks.  The  donkey  tripped 
along  lively  and  careful ;  every  now  and  then  the  young  people  called  it 
by  name  :  "  Hu,  Bruno  !  Ehu,  Bruno  !  "  Bruno  seemed  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent little  fellow,  with  a  very  decided  will  of  his  own.  At  one  place, 
in  the  descent,  we  all  came  together  to  a  stream  that  flows  across  the 
road  into  the  torrent  below.  Bruno  and  the  soldier  seemed  to  have 
some  difference  as  to  the  place  where  it  should  be  forded.  The  rider 
jumped  off  in  a  fright;  the  soldier  tugged;  Bruno  pulled,  and  Sethis 
forepaws.  Some  one  cried  out  from  above ;  the  soldier  looked  round  ; 
Bruno  seized  the  moment,  jerked  the  reins  out  of  his  leader's  hand,  and 
was  over  before  his  master  could  come  near  him.  "  Look,  Mary,"  said 
my  sister-in-law,  "  there  is  that  young  man  from  the  Hotel.  "  He  was 
coming  scrambling  down  the  side  of  the  pass,  leaping  with  wonderful 
agility  from  one  splintered  rock  to  another.  Every  movement  looked 
wild  and  clumsy  and  unpremeditated,  and  yet  his  progress  was  secure 
and  unfailing.  It  seemed  a  horrible-looking  place  and  impossible  to  get 
over  ;  but  there  he  was  in  a  minute,  safe  on  the  road,  and  hurrying  after 
the  little  party,  with  his  swinging  green  canteen  behind  him. 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  my  nephew,  "I  couldn't  have  done  that  better 
myself."  {Tom  was  a  sailor  for  some  years,  but  he  came  into  a  fortune 
and  is  a  country  gentleman  now,  and  only  exerts  himself  once  in  a 
hundred  years  or  so,  when  my  sister-in-law  drags  him  abroad.) 

The  athlete  joined  the  little  party  and  after  walking  with  them  a 
short  way,  then  suddenly  left  them,  flying  off  at  a  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
and  disappearing  by  degrees.  We  had  got  to  take  an  interest  in  them  all 
by  this  time.  Bruno  completely  won  our  hearts  by  a  last  sudden  dash  he 
made  at  a  haystack  that  was  coming  walking  along  on  two  blue  worited 
legs  and  brown  kneebreeches  :  he  overpowered  his  conductor  and  got  a 
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good  bite  of  sweet  dry  hay  before  any  one  could  prevent  him.  The  hay 
was  going  to  a  little  stony  lodge  on  the  way-side,  from  whence  a  raven 
and  flamingo  maiden  stepped  out  to  see  us  pass.  Then  we  began  to 
ascend,  and  left  our  fellow-travellers  and  Bruno  behind  us,  conversing  with 
the  apparition ;  and  the  dismal  gorge  came  to  an  end  at  last  in  fields  of 
Indian  corn,  in  a  tattered  village  with  falling  balconies  and  blackened  gables, 
and  fences,  and  children  with  wistful  faces  swarming  out  to  see  us  pass. 

We  all  breathed  more  freely  as  the  road  climbed  up  again  by  the 
mountain-side  into  a  wider  fresher  world,  while  a  lovely  green  valley 
opened,  and  high  cliffs  came  rising  from  still  green  alps,  and  evening 
clouds  like  bubbles  trembling  along  their  ridges ;  and  then,  still  passing 
on,  we  presently  reach  a  terrible  valley  where  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
crest  of  a  mountain  thundered  from  its  height,  crushing  houses  and 
people  and  flocks  in  its  fall — crashing  up  the  river,  and  creating  a  calm 
blue  lake.  Great  masses  lie  scattered  as  they  fell,  for  who  can  raise 
prostrate  mountains  ?  But  they  are  wreathed  and  pine-crowned,  and  their 
fierce  edges  are  softened  by  the  sweet- spreading  green  veil  which  hangs 
over  all  this  Alpine  country :  a  veil  which  only  seems  rent  here  and  there 
by  the  sharp  rocky  points  that  burst  through  it. 

Ill-  .mo 

We  were  only  going  a  short  day's  journey  to  C ,  at  the  other  end 

of  the  blue  lake,  and  it  was  still  light  when  we  reached  the  village.  There 
was  a  cheerful  sound  of  music  as  we  came  down  into  the  street,  and  an 
echo  of  one  of  the  Alpine  chants  that  the  young  men  catch  up  and  troll 
out  with  great  skill,  spirit,  and  good  tune,  and  presently  we  met  a  row  of 
five  young  fellows  walking  arm-in-arm  towards  the  town,  with  plumes  and 
flowers  in  their  Tyrolese  hats,  short  sleeves,  and  long  flowered  waistcoats, 
loudly  chanting  their  evening  song.  It  was  a  feast  dayt  our  driver  told  us, 
a  feast  day  as  far  as  the  bridge  (where,  by  the  way,  he  sent  us  over,  in, 
fortunately,  a  place  where  the  earth  was  heaped  up  to  support  the  planks, 
so  that  the  horse  was  able  to  pull  us  safe  back  again) ;  and  so  all  the  white 
shirts  had  turned  .out  in  honour  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  little  children 
had  their  best  clean  faces  on,  the  mothers  sat  in  their  doorways  resting 
from  their  heavy  burdens,  the  fathers  smoked  silver-topped  pipes,  the 
young  men  walked  about  arm-in-arm,  as  I  have  said,  and  a  grand  game 
of  pallone  was  going  on  in  the  village  street.  Our  arrival  distracted  some 
triflers,  but  not  so  the  real  players  of  the  game.  The  marker  stood  under 
an  old  arch  with  his  two  strange  little  wooden  implements.  The  balls  flew 
high  over  the  house-tops,  rolling  down  and  dropping  from  the  wide-eaved 
roofs,  sometimes  flying  in  at  a  window  and  violently  thrown  out  again — 
the  young  men  leapt  after  them,  and  the  people  shouted  in  excitement. 

These  Tyrolese  houses  are  stables  to  enter  by,  with  horses  and  carriages 
and  cows  stowed  away  ;  but  as  you  mount  the  stairs  each  floor  improves. 
The  first  floor  is  the  kitchen  and  the  public  room,  where  you  catch  a 
glimpse 'of  peaked  hats,  of  gaiters,  of  bottles  of  wine  and  shirt-sleeves. 
The  hostess  comes  out  of  her  kitchen  to  greet  you,  and  takes  you  up  to 
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the  second  floor,  which  is  quieter,  fresher,  with  flowers  in  the  balcony  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  where  you  dine.  At  Signora  Sarti's  "  Black 
Eagle,"  the  flowers  were  brighter,  the  bedrooms  lighter  and  more 
comfortable  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  The  rooms  were  clean,  great 
pots  of  carnation  stood  promiscuously  on  the  stove,  and  in  the  corner 
and  in  the  window  of  the  sitting-room  we  saw  wooden  benches  against 
the  wall,  wooden  floors,  some  odds  and  ends  of  poles,  a  map,  and  then 
in  the  bedrooms  huge  beds,  so  high  that  you  had  to  leap  from  ledge  to 
ledge  to  reach  them.  A  back-door  from  our  bedrooms  opened  upon 
the  outer  wooden  balcony  running  along  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
balcony  looked  out  upon  what  they  call  the  piazzetina — a  little  grimy  back- 
yard sort  of  place,  with  six  dozen  arched  doors  and  windows  at  all  possible 
angles,  looking  over  and  under  one  another.  Here,  too,  were  more 
carnation-pots  and  dried  wisps  of  flax  under  the  roof  hanging  out  to  dry. 

Before  and  behind  us  were  casements  with  wide  open  wooden  shutters 
through  which  we  could  see  into  the  lives  of  the  people.  Strange  little 
framed  pictures  of  unknown  existences.  How  much  can  four  feet  by 
three  of  one's  daily  habits  disclose  ?  Not  much,  perhaps,  in  a  world 
where  everything  is  changing  and  flitting ;  but  here,  where  day  by  day  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  same  peaceful  sights  and  customs,  it  may  be  enough 
to  give  a  hint  of  them.  There  was  the  old  tailor  sitting  on  his  bed  on  the 
second  floor — there  was  a  daily  dinner  laid  at  a  certain  window  at  twelve 
o'clock — there  were  the  three  washerwomen  living  on  the  first  floor. 
They  looked  out  of  window,  stretching  their  long  brown  necks  with  the 
bead  necklaces,  and  their  wisps  of  hair  were  pinned  up  like  the  plaits  we 
had  admired  on  the  road,  with  aureoles  of  silver  pins.  (As  their  brown 
necks  were  constantly  stretching  through  the  window,  the  aureoles  beamed 
down  not  unfrequently  upon  the  passers-by  in  the  street  below).  Now 
comes  music  again.  An  air  out  of  the  Trovatore,  an  air  out  of  the  Dame 
Blanche.  The  musicians  are  two  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  uniform  :  they 
are  singing  as  they  sit  at  a  little  table,  and  we  see  their  glasses  filling 
among  the  red  and  yellow  cloves  that  are  falling  from  the  window-sill. 

Clatter — clatter!  "  Here  is  the  donkey,"  says  Tom,  looking  out  of 
window,  and  we  heard  a  sound  of  little  hoofs,  exclamations,  embraces, 
cheerful  girls'  voices,  and  presently  the  padrona  conies  in  with  flushed  happy 
cheeks  to  ask  us  what  we  would  have  for  our  meal. 

"I  should  have  come  sooner,  but  my  son  is  just  arrived,"  she  said. 
"  My  daughter  Fortunata,  and  Joanna  my  servant,  went  into  Agordo  to 
meet  him." 

"  Is  he  a  soldier  ?  "  said  H.,  smiling.     "  Was  there  a  donkey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  beaming  signora.  "  The  gentry  must  have  passed 
them.  It  is  two  years  since  I  had  seen  him ;  now  he  comes  home  because 

I on  business."  And  here  her  face  fell.  "  A  mother's  heart  is  in  many 

places,"  says  the  padrona,  with  a  sort  of  habitual  little  chronic  sigh. 

Tom,  who  was  very  hungry,  and  not  so  much  interested  as  we  were  in 
these  family  details,  now  asked  somewhat  inconsequently  if  there  was  any 
fish  to  be  had  for  dinner. 
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"  Fish  ?  No.  The  fisherman  had  to  be  told  the  day  before,  and  then 
he  went  out  at  sunrise  and  caught  it ;  but"  (hesitating)  "a  friend  had 
sent  some  wild  partridges,  and  if  we  liked  she  would  roast  a  couple. 
Would  we  choose  white  wine  or  black  ?  " 

With  the  white  wine  came  our  dinner  : 

1st.  A  rice  soup  with  little  sausages  floating  in  it. 

2nd.  Slices  of  a  sort  of  fried  plum-pudding. 

3rd.  Biftek.  This  is  a  mince  with  a  sweet  garlicky  batter,  and  polenta 
to  eat  with  it. 

4th.  The  partridges,  with  prunes. 

5th.  A  sort  of  white  cream-cheese  eaten  with  cinnamon. 

Tom  complained  that  it  was  all  puddings,  but  he  eat  them  with  good 
appetite  ;  and  then  we  all  went  and  drank  our  coffee  in  the  window, 
watching  the  lights  gleam  away  on  the  mountain-tops  above  the  roofs. 
I  could  see  some  one  down  below  also  supping  off  wild  partridges  at  a 
sort  of  little  terrace  where  his  table  was  set.  From  the  number  before 
him,  and  the  way  he  cut  them  up,  I  guessed  that  he  was  the  sportsman 
who  had  brought  them  down.  It  seemed  to  me  I  knew  the  green  box  that 
was  lying  on  the  table,  and  I  also  recognized  in  the  sportsman  our 
wandering  Count. 

IV. 

We  had,  strange  to  say,  an  acquaintance  living  at  C ,  an  old  lady 

whom  we  had  met  a  year  before  drinking  the  waters  at  a  watering-place 

in  the  Alps,  where  H.  had  been  sent  by  a  German  doctor.     She  was  only 

a  humble  sort  of  companion,   she  told   us,  to  another  old  lady,  who 

owned  the  country-house  in  which  they  spent  their  summer  months.    She 

seemed  to  be  loved  and  trusted  by  her  employer ;  and  able  to  do  as  she 

liked,  and  she  had  begged  us  to  come   and  see  he.r  if  we  passed  her 

way.     She  assured   us  that  their  garden  was  well  worth  a  visit.     We 

had  taken  a  real  liking  to  the  gentle,  intelligent,  somewhat  melancholy 

woman,  with  her  simple  Italian  ways  and  ready  sympathies.     Signora 

Elisabetta  della  Santa  was  tall,  with  many  bones  and  wrinkles,  and  a  few 

black  and  grey  hairs.     She  spoke  slowly  in  a  deep  guttural  voice ;  she 

was  dressed  like  an  old  wall-flower,  in  dingy  yellows  and  greens  for  the 

most  part.     This  evening,  strolling  out  along  the  street,  it  occurred  to 

me  to  look  her  up,   and  when  I  came  back  to  the  hotel  I  thought  I 

would  ask  for  news  of  my  old  acquaintance.     I  went  upstairs  in   the 

twilight,  to  the  landing  beneath  ours,  leading  to  the  terrace,  where  Fortunata 

and  Joanna  were  both  standing  talking  to  the  Count.     He  seemed  to  be 

emptying  his  vasculum  of  all  sorts  of  plants,  ferns,  roots,  and  flowers 

and  grasses,  and  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  them.     Tonina,  the  padrona's 

eldest  daughter,  was  very  busy  in  the  general  room,  coming  and  going  from 

one  table  to  another,  with  her  leathern  bag  of  office  strapped  to  her  waist. 

I  looked  into  the  kitchen  to   see  if  the  mother  was  there.     Yes,  the 

padrona   was   standing   in   the   last    sunlit   window   with   her   son.      I 

noticed  that  Mario,  as  they  called  him,  was  looking  odd  and  flushed,  and 
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that  his  honest  face  was  as  red  as  his  hair,  but  I  put  it  all  down  to  he 
evening  glow,  and  asked  my  question  without  any  thought  of  trouble. 

"  What  does  the  Signora  ask  ?  "  said  the  padrona,  hastily.  "  Signora 
della  Santa  and  the  Marchesa  are  here ;  they  live  close  by.  Mario  will 

— no,  Fortunata  will — you  turn  to  the  right  by  the  bridge;  you " 

but  here  suddenly  her  voice  failed,  and  the  poor  thing  burst  out  crying. 
"  It's  nothing,  nothing,"  she  went  on  volubly.  "Don't  ask  ;  don't  ask; 
and  oh  !  do  not  tell  the  girls  that  I  am  troubled ;  they  at  least  shall 

never  know  what  a  cruel "  Mario,  who  was  hissing  and  spluttering 

between  his  teeth,  stopped  her  with  a  kind  impatience. — "  He  is  here," 
said  the  poor  thing,  recovering  herself,  and  wiping  her  eyes.  "He  will 
take  care  of  us,  and  all  will  be  well  now."  And  she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  son's  arm  and  looked  at  me,  and  then  at  his  carrot-face,  with  wistful 
tender  eyes. 

I  went  away  sorry  to  have  come  in,  and  left  them  in  their  window. 
There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  tap-room  as  I  passed.  The  Count 
seemed  to  have  done  with  his  botanizing,  and  to  be  beginning  a  course 
of  astronomy  from  his  little  terrace.  Upstairs  I  found  Tom  with  a 
pipe,  and  H.,  who  was  much  interested  when  I  told  her  of  the  padrona's 
unknown  trouble.  "I  am  afraid  money  matters  must  be  wrong,"  said 
H.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  any  want  of  prosperity  in  the  little 
household.  Fresh  piles  of  linen  were  carried  in  from  the  bleaching-field, 
cows  came  dragging  stores  of  hay  for  the  stable,  bare -legged  assistants 
brought  fruit  and  corn  and  wine,  like  people  in  the  Bible.  The  signora 
was  walking  about  with  a  carpenter  early  next  morning  devising  altera- 
tions, and  I  found  Fortunata  displaying  a  perfect  store  of  ribbons  and  laces 
she  had  bought  for  Tonina  in  Agordo  the  day  before.  Tonina,  the  eldest 
daughter,  wore  a  gold  brooch  and  earrings,  and  two  horns  of  black  hair ; 
she  was  engaged  'to  be  married,  and  was  shortly  to  depart,  earrings  and 
all,  for  the  town  where  her  intended  was  employed.  Tonina  was  a  big 
handsome  young  woman,  with  a  perfect  passion  for  dress.  I  never  heard 
her  speak  with  interest  on  any  other  subject.  She  would  waylay  us,  feel 
our  gowns,  settle  our  bonnet -strings  ;  she  was  for  ever  straggling  into  our 
rooms  and  trying  on  our  clothes. 

I  did  not  care  for  Antonina  at  all,  but  little  Fortunata  with  her  sweet, 
quick,  gentle  ways,  was  irresistible.  She  was  spoiled  by  them  all,  and  she 
seemed  to  me  like  a  little  brownie  at  work,  sparing  her  mother,  helping 
Joanna,  and  stirring  about  us  with  a  kind  energy.  She  could  sing  all  sorts 
of  songs,  mountain  catches,  and  opera  tunes  too.  She  had  brown  startled 
eyes  and  red  hair,  plaits  upon  plaits  that  Joanna  used  to  put  up  with  the 
silver  pins  in  a  sort  of  true -lover's  knot  every  morning.  She  used  to  be 
up  quite  late,  till  midnight  and  even  later,  and  again  at  six  in  the  morning 
this  young  person  was  about — often  at  four  if  any  early  traveller  was  start- 
ing. "  Tonina  would  never  get  up,"  Joanna  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

But  the  person  who  most  interested  me  in  the  household  was  the  padrona, 
with  her  dark  sweet  anxious  face  and  her  tender  care  for  her  children. 
The  woman  was  a  born  lady  whatever  her  station  in  life  might  be. 
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liked  to  see  her  receiving  her  guests,  with  a  gracious  courtesy  that  was 
shyly  returned  by  funny  red-faced,  blear-eyed  men  with  kneebreeches  and 
conical  hats,  coming  to  drink  vino  nero ;  and  slouching  young  conscripts, 
half-shy,  half-proud,  with  their  flowers  and  numbers  stuck  into  their  caps. 
If  there  was  any  disturbance  the  padrona  would  walk  boldly  in  and  quell  it 
with  instant  measures.  The  gentle  decision  with  which,  on  one  occasion, 
Beppo  was  summoned  to  assist  one  of  these  young  fellows  out  of  the  house 
amused  me.  It  was  a  handsome  fair-haired  boy,  dressed  in  green,  with  a 
great  bunch  of  pink  roses,  and  neat  white  knitted  hose.  With  a  sudden 
yell,  he  tore  off  his  gay  hat  and  flung  it  on  the  ground,  trolling  out  some- 
thing between  a  hymn  and  a  drinking-song  in  a  hoarse  tipsy  voice.  The 
padrona  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Her  grave  look  seemed  to  steady 
him.  "Angelo  Soya,"  she  said,  "enough  of  this;  go  home,  my  boy." 
And  Angelo  actually  got  up  and  disappeared  without  a  word. 

Italians,  if  they  trust  you,  will  speak  of  themselves  and  their  feelings 
with  an  openness  that  is  touching  to  people  of  a  more  reserved  habit. 
Very  soon  the  signora  spoke  to  me  of  impending  anxiety,  of  Fortunata, 
and  her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  of  love  and  care.  Something  was  amiss 
in  the  little  household ;  good  and  affectionate  as  they  all  were,  and 
tenderly  devoted  as  was  the  mother,  she  had  not  been  able,  even  in  that 
lonely  mountain-enclosed  village,  to  keep  her  young  ones  safe  and  away 
from  harm  and  evil  speaking.  Joanna's  indignant  fealty,  Mario's  manly 
protection,  what  is  of  avail  against  spying  eyes  and  spiteful  tongues,  and 
three  long  brown  necks  stretched  out  ?  I  could  have  wrung  them  with 
pleasure  when  I  knew  the  harm  they  had  done.  The  rest  of  the  house- 
hold consisted  of  a  wild  undermaid  called  Jacoma,  of  Beppo  the  odd  man, 
and  numberless  assistants,  with  bare  legs  and  short  petticoats,  appearing 
and  disappearing,  carrying  tubs,  gourds,  great  baskets  of  Indian  corn, 
inflated  pigskins,  and  what  not.  Labour  is  cheap  in  these  parts,  and 
garments  are  dear.  This  was  hard  upon  Tonina.  In  houses  where 
everything  is  made  at  home, — soap,  bread,  wine,  linen,  cheese,  &c.,  there 
is,  of  course,  an  infinity  to  see  to.  They  had  a  farm  from  whence  pro- 
visions came  ;  they  had  granaries,  fruit- stores.  I  could  see  sacks  heaped 
and  heaped  in  the  store-rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  often  there,  too, 
was  Joanna  at  work  among  them  with  an  assistant  barelegs. 

V. 

Joanna  seemed  to  have  a  temper  of  her  own.  I  was  passing  the  open 
door  of  one  of  these  ground  store-rooms  next  morning  on  my  way  to  join 
H.  on  the  hillside,  when  I  heard  Joanna  rating  her  unlucky  assistant  at 
the  pitch  of  her  voice.  Barelegs  answered,  tossing  her  head.  Joanna, 
with  a  sort  of  shrill  contemptuous  whistling  noise,  orders  barelegs  off; 
and  finally  the  poor  creature  slinks  away  with  a  basket  full  of  polenta 
meal  on  her  head,  leaving  Joanna  triumphant. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  said  Mario,  who  had  been  standing  in  the  door  with 
his  usual  long  weedy  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "Joanna,  don't  scold  poor 
Jacoma." 
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''Ah!  you  pity  La  Jacoma,"  said  Joanna,  sharply.  "Now  Mario 
has  come  back  he  is  to  set  everything  right.  Go  and  console  her,  and 
ask  her  if  she  did  not  deserve  my  indignation." 

"  What  the  devil  is  it  all  about  ?  "  says  Mario. 

"  It  is  the  work  of  devils  she  repeated.  Something  that  she  ought 
never  to  have  listened  to,"  cried  Joanna,  still  in  a  fury.  "I  will  not 
have  her  trouble  the  mistress.  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

Mario's  face  changed;  he  seemed  to  understand  her  as  he  too  marched 
off.  Joanna,  who  was  in  a  downright  passion,  went  on  violently  tying 
and  shaking  the  big  sacks  ;  but  more  than  once  she  stopped  to  stamp  off 
her  fury,  and,  as  it  were,  to  shake  her  conical  hat  in  anger  at  some  one 
outside  in  the  street. 

Joanna  was  a  character — a  loyal  rebel  belonging  to  the  dynasty  of 
Sarti.  Fortunata  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  her  blind  devotion,  the 
others  the  victims  of  it.  She  was  a  handsome  girl ;  her  teeth  were  like 
milk,  her  fair  hair  was  pinned  up  like  her  mistress's,  but  she  wore  three 
or  four  little  short  sprays  or  frizzes  over  her  forehead  and  cheeks,  and 
I  hardly  ever  saw  her  without  her  hat.  There  was  a  melancholy  look  in 
her  blue  eyes,  which  contrasted  oddly  with  her  broad  smiles  and  childish 
gapes.  She  was  curious  and  clumsy.  She  asked  me  endless  questions 
about  myself,  my  family.  She  would  give  a  certain  solemn  shake  of  the 
head  when  she  was  puzzled,  as  if  there  were  profundities  unexplored 
into  which  she  did  not  choose  to  inquire :  such  as  the  countries  beyond 
Germany,  the  railways,  the  strangers  who  were  beginning  to  come  over  the 
mountains  to  the  valleys,  where  they  came  from,  and  their  watches,  what 
was  to  be  done  to  procure  them  butcher's  meat.  Joanna  looked  stupid, — 
she  was  really  full  of  cleverness.  She  could  have  thought  and  reasoned  if 
she  had  chosen,  and  she  had  real  flashes  of  genius  at  times,  when  any- 
thing came  to  stir  her  from  her  usual  clumsy  apathy.  But  as  she  was  also 
extremely  pig-headed  and  superstitious,  her  flashes  of  genius  used  to  die 
out  very  often  without  making  much  impression  upon  herself  or  any  one  else. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  she,  calming  down  at  last,  preparing  to  shoulder  her  sack, 
and  wiping  some  tears  out  of  her  eyes,  "  it's  a  cruel  world,  that  poisons 
the  sweetest  and  dearest,  that  respects  neither  innocence  nor  youth." 

There  was  a  pathetic  emotion  in  her  voice  that  surprised  and 
touched  me. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Eh  !  who  can  tell  ?  "  said  the  girl.  "  There  are  three  devils,  three 
washerwomen,  opposite,  who  say  wicked  things  of  us,  and  La  Jacoma 
repeats  them  to  me.  But  I  think  she  will  not  dare  to  do  so  again," 
cried  Joanna,  "  or  to  disquiet  the  padrona  any  more  with  her  tales." 

"  But  can't  it  be  stopped  ?  "  said  I. 

"What  can  one  say?  what  can  one  do?"  cried  Joanna.  "I  am 
only  a  servant.  Mario  he  is  the  master,  he  is.  And  he  comes  to  put  all 
right, — H£  !  I  know  that  he  will  make  it  all  wrong.  But  who  is  to  keep 
clear  of  error  ?  Not  masters,  any  more  than  servants.  Mine  will  not 
listen  to  reason,  and  they  will  sacrifice  a  dove  to  their  pride." 
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Italian  women  are  eloquent  when  they  are  excited.     This  girl  whisked 
up  the  sacks,  her  blue  eyes  sparkled,  then  dimmed,  and  there,  like  enchant- 
ment, was  a  gaping,  wide-mouthed  stupid  Joanna  again  standing  before  me 
with  her  load.     I  remember  the  look  of  the  queer  cellar-like  place,  with  its 
bars,  and  the  round  iron  scrolled  windows,  and  green  vine-stems  outside. 
Madama  Sarti's  voice  was  heard  calling  overhead,  "  Beppo  !  Beppo  !  " 
11  She  wants  him  to  stir  the  polenta,"  said  Joanna.    "  It  is  no  good  to 
dwell  upon  evil.     We   know  how  to  make  good  polenta  in  our  house. 
Will  you  come  and  taste  ?  " 

VI. 

Joanna  walked  carefully  upstairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  great  wood 
flame  was  leaping  on  the  high  stone  hearth,  and  a  comfortable  incanta- 
tion in  a  huge  cauldron  already  begun — water  and  Indian  corn  meal,  which 
the  padrona  shook  in,  while  Beppo,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  stood  by  with  a 
wonderful  serious  face.  Then  he  began  working  the  mass  round  and 
round  with  a  stick ;  then  he  got  excited,  and  worked  harder  and  harder  as 
the  difficulty  increased  ;  then  he  finally  leapt  on  the  fireplace,  and  stood 
above  them  all,  pounding  and  pushing  and  poking  away  with  all  his  might. 
At  last,  after  some  five  minutes,  when  the  steam  had  carried  away  the  water, 
and  the  mass  is  hardened  enough,  the  fire  begins  to  fail :  just  then  Beppo 
seems  exhausted,  Joanna  brings  a  great  wooden  platter,  and  on  to  this 
board  Beppo  cleverly  rolls  out  a  polenta, — an  avalanche, — a  huge  smoking, 
steaming  mass.  Then  Tonina  rushes  forward  and  cuts  the  mass  into  two 
halves  with  a  string,  one  for  the  servants — one  for  the  master's  table — and 
Beppo  wipes  his  brow  as  he  leaps  down  triumphantly  from  the  stone  hearth. 

The  widow  still  stood  in  the  fireplace,  making  up  the  fire.  Joanna 
was  bearing  off  one  of  the  great  smoking  hemispheres  on  its  platter ;  and 
Jacoma,  the  maid,  was  yawning  in  a  chair,  and  resting-  from  her  morn- 
ing's labour.  It  was  a  common  enough  scene  of  family  life.  A  woman 
was  peeping  in  through  the  doorway,  with  a  great  pile  of  flax  upon  her 
head;  for  colour,  take  a  blue  gleam  of  sky,  black  beams  and  rafters, 
shining  coppers,  and  white  walls,  against  one  of  which  stood  the  tall  black 
crucifix ;  and  just  beside  it  Fortunata  in  her  coral  necklace  and  auburn 
locks.  At  this  moment,  as  if  he  had  been  conjured  up  somewhere  out  of 
the  great  boiling  copper,  the  Count's  tall  figure  suddenly  appeared.  There 
was  a  sudden  hush  and  silence  as  he  looked  in. 

"I  shall  want  a  room  to-night,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "and  supper  at 
eight.  Here  is  some  game  ;  more  than  I  shall  want."  Little  Fortunata, 
with  her  face  all  alight,  seemed  to  awake  first,  and  she  sprang  forward  and 
took  it  from  him.  "  Thank  you,"  said  he,  smiling,  and  then  he  was  gone. 
He  was  running  upstairs,  four  steps  at  a  time.  Madame  Sarti  had  turned 
pale,  and  looked  at  her  son.  Antonina  drew  herself  up  very  primly.  Joanna 
flushed,  and  gave  one  quick  glance  at  Fortunata.  I  began  to  guess  the 
state  of  the  case  when,  as  I  walked  out  into  the  street  to  join  my  sister-in- 
law,  I  saw  the  three  heads  nodding  and  straining  from  the  opposite  window. 

In  these  friendly  villages  the  people  come  crowding  round  the  strangers, 
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and  staring  with  wondering  brown  eyes,  like  the  little  calves  do  on  the 
mountains.  H., — whom  I  had  left  alone  safe  installed  in  the  shade  of  a 
hay  chalet,  with  a  penknife,  a  pencil,  a  church  spire,  a  range  of  low 
mountains,  india-rubber,  and  all  the  materials  for  a  sketch, — I  now  found 
surrounded  by  a  large  family,  on  its  way  to  the  fields  after  the  midday 
meal :  there  was  a  bald,  good-humoured  woman,  with  false  plaits ;  a  row  of 
little  boys  and  girls,  pretty,  as  all  the  children  are  in  these  parts.  Poor  H. 
was  finishing  her  sketch  to  the  usual  catechism.  "  Married?  Where  is 
the  husband  ?  How  many  boys  and  how  many  girls  ?  Does  our  country 
please  you  ?  "  (Pause  for  a  compliment.)  "  Are  you  Germans  or  Italians  ? 
English?  Under  what  rule  is  England  ? — across  the  sea?" — a  whistle. 
Then  a  hurried  dialogue  among  one  another.  "  They  are  not  Christians." 
"  No."  "  Yes  :  look  at  their  rings."  Then  a  kind  smile,  and  a  genuine 
friendly  "  Happy  journey"  at  parting.  The  bald  woman  was  unusually 
cheerful  and  talkative.  She  too  was  married,  and  these  were  five  of  her 
children.  "  Were  we  staying  at  the  inn  ?  So  the  soldier  had  returned  ? 
It  was  as  well,  perhaps.  Eh  ?  It  is  always  well  to  have  a  man  in  a  family ; 
women  are  apt  to  be  silly  and  indiscreet.  Of  course  Madama  Sarti  and 
her  daughters  were  far  above  her,  but  she  loved  them  (our  friend  did) ;  still 
there  were  enemies  in  the  valley.  He,  they  say  terrible  things.  They 
say  Fortunata  looks  too  high,  and  are  jealous  in  short ;  but  she  is  a 
pretty  creature,  and  has  no  malice  in  her  ways,"  says  our  informant, 
preparing  to  resume  her  trudge.  "  Deh !  come  along,  little  ones,"  and  off 
she  goes,  with  her  brood  scrambling  after  her  up  the  steep  rocky  pass. 

"  So  that  is  the  key  to  the  poor  mother's  anxieties,"  said  I.  "  That 
dear  pretty  little  creature — can  any  one  be  so  cruel  as  to  talk  spitefully  of 
her?  It  is  too  sad,  H." 

"  The  padrona  should  be  careful  of  appearances,"  said  H.,  gravely, 
"  for  the  girl's  own  sake." 

Then,  as  we  had  already  agreed,  we  walked  on  a  little  way  to  call 
upon  our  Mend.  It  was  a  curious  lovely  old  garden,  at  the  back  of  the 
low  white  house  in  the  village  street,  with  the  great  closed  gates,  the 
balconies,  the  little  buttresses,  and  clothes  hanging  to  dry  upon  the  terrace, 
where  the  two  old  ladies  had  lived  for  I  don't  know  how  many  tranquil 
years.  The  grass  was  green,  but  long  and  straggling,  and  the  paths  were 
rough,  so  that,  to  our  English  eyes,  there  was  a  certain  sadness  about  the 
place.  But  there  was  a  real  wealth  of  wonders  ;  and  precious  plants  and 
trees  and  shrubs  for  those  like  H.  who  know  something  of  such  things. 
There,  under  a  little  wooden  umbrella,  was  darting  up,  green,  and  with 
delicate  lace-work  branches,  a  slender  Norfolk  pine-tree  ;  there  an  aloe  in 
flower ;  here  one  or  another  learned  fragrant  shrub,  and  great  oleander-trees 
with  the  flames  bursting  through  the  green,  and  pumpkins,  common  enough, 
but  always  splendid,  along  the  wall,  and  strange,  deep-coloured  scentless 
flowers  in  close  serried  rows  along  the  beds,  and  trees  with  unknown  frag- 
rant blossoms  tossing.  It  was  under  one  of  these  that  Signora  della  Santa 
met  us  with  a  glad  friendly  welcome.  "  Will  you  come  in,  or  stay  here  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  The  Countess  desires  her  best  compliments.  She  is  not  yet 
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up,  or  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you."  Then,  after  our 
usual  little  talk  of  journey  and  recollections,  &c.,  H.  began  to  praise  the 
garden,  and  exclaim  in  admiration  at  the  treasures  she  had  seen  there. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  we  deserve  small  credit,"  said  Signora  della  Santa, 
much  gratified.  Saverio  de  Pavis,  who  is  a  botanist,  a  nephew  of  my 
Countess,  has  the  garden  planted,  and  conspires  with  the  gardener  to 
carry  out  his  experiments.  He  lives  at  Agordo,  but  often  comes  over 
to  see  his  aunt  and  his  trees  here.  He  is  away  just  now."  (H.  and  I 
looked  at  each  other.)  "  I  am  glad  he  is  keeping  away,"  the  signora  said  : 
"  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  has  been  some  gossip  in  the  town,  and  people 
said  he  was  paying  great  attention  to  your  hostess's  little  daughter.  I 
happen  to  know  that  no  such  thought  has  ever  crossed  his  mind ;  he 
thinks  of  his  plants  only,  and  doesn't  live  in  the  world  around  him." 

Our  friend  was  clever  and  reasonable,  and  I  thought  it  better  to 
confess  that  I  had  seen  her  hero  that  very  morning. 

"  I  am  sorry  to.  hear  it,"  said  she.  "  It  was  but  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  that  he  was  complaining  of  the  inn,  the  bad  attendance,  and  indifferent 
cooking  there.  I  regret  that  people  should  make  remarks.  The  Sartis  are 
too  good  and  respectable  to  allow  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  evil  tongues." 

I  could  quite  imagine  her  to  be  right.  We  had  a  little  more  talk, 
and  from  what  she  told  us  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  Count  lived  in  a 
world  different  from  that  which  we  inhabited.  A  world  in  which  there 
were  changes,  but  they  took  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  to  effect ; 
in  which  there  were  kingdoms,  and  dynasties,  and  conquests  perhaps, 
but  silent  conquests  undisputed.  If  one  flower  perished,  another  suc- 
ceeded in  its  turn.  Laws  could  not  be  broken  in  this  tranquil  realm, 
its  state  secrets  might  be  disclosed  without  fear  of  ill.  For  this  mystic 
silent  existence  he  had  given  up  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  quick  daily 
life.  At  one  time  this  philosopher  had  been  ambitious  and  keen  enough 
for  the  cause  he  loved ;  had  been  heart  and  soul  on  the  Italian  side, 
although  a  captain  in  the  Austrian  army.  This  was  in  his  youth,  and 
he  had  been  remarked  and  called  to  account.  .  He  had  been  taxed  by 
the  Austrians  until  his  fortune  was  completely  ruined,  and  now  Saverio 
was  a  poor  man.  He  had  worked,  waited,  and  hoped,  but  when  the 
Italian  rule  was  established,  the  recognition  he  had  expected  never 
came.  And  then  it  was  that,  indignant  and  disappointed,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  Europe,  upon  kings,  and  court  intrigue,  and  favour.  He  felt 
that  he  was  by  nature  too  hasty,  too  nervous  a  man  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  rout.  And  so  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  old  palace,  and 
watched  the  growth  of  the  dandelions,  and  speculated  upon  the  formation 
of  the  rocks  about  his  home  (his  theory  was  that  they  were  coral  rocks), 
and  he  wandered  from  peak  to  peak  and  from  pass  to  pass,  and  came 
home  and  wrote  philosophical  treatises.  "  His  sisters  are  in  despair, 
and  think  he  has  gone  mad,  to  shut  himself  up  with  his  books 
and  avoid  all  human  society,"  said  the  old  companion,  "  but  he  is  not 
mad.  He  is  moderately  happy  in  his  own  way." 
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VII. 

We  did  not  think,  when  we  left  her  waving  farewells  at  the  great  gate, 
how  soon  matters  were  to  come  to  a  crisis.  We  were  to  go  on  the  next  day  ; 
and  talking  over  our  plans  and  schemes,  we  had  almost  forgotten  the 
existence  of  the  Sartis.  I  walked  up  by  the  back  way.  As  I  opened  my 
door  I  found,  as  usual,  some  one  in  my  room  (the  whole  family  used  to  invade 
it  unscrupulously), — a  pile  of  linen  on  the  floor,  two  great  copper  pots 
full  of  water,  Joanna  standing  by  a  huge  open  press,  with  her  back 
turned.  As  I  entered  in  there  came  from  the  sitting-room  beyond  a 
great  burst  of  voices.  The  girl  turned  round  quick,  and  then  I  saw 
that  her  face  was  all  working,  flushed  and  agitated. 

"It  is  my  fault,  all  my  fault!"  she  said,  wringing  her  hands  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  "  Ah,  signora,  go  in.  You  may  stop  Mario.  He  is 
trying  to  make  a  quarrel  with  the  Count." 

Mario  had  most  certainly  succeeded  in  his  endeavour.  I  opened  the 
door.  There  they  all  stood  round  the  table,  where  the  well-known  green 
vasculum  was  lying — Mario  flaming,  Tonina  smoothing  her  apron,  For- 
tunata  crying  bitterly. 

"  Why  do  you  stay  here  to  be  insulted  ?  Why  don't  you  go  ?  "  cried 
Mario  to  his  sisters.  "  What  can  you  want  with  the  Count's  dried  herbs  ? 
What  does  his  Excellency  mean  by  speaking  to  you  in  such  an  impatient 
and  insolent  fashion,  and  suspecting  you  honest  girls  of  stealing  them?  " 
Then,  turning  round  upon  the  Count  again,  who  was  looking  very  haughty 
and  puzzled, — "  I  tell  you  that  my  sisters  are  not  the  common  drudges 
that  you  seem  to  imagine.  My  sisters  are  not  to  be  spoken  to  as  if  they 
were  servants.  They  were  well  born,  and  respected  by  all." 

"  Who  ever  doubted  it  ?  "  said  the  Count,  containing  himself  with  diffi- 
culty, seizing  his  hat  and  his  stick,  and  hastily  crushing  and  doubling  up 
a  map,  which  he  twisted  round  and  round,  and  stuffed  into  the  vasculum. 
' '  I  asked  for  a  missing  specimen  and  was  vexed  that  it  should  have  been 
destroyed.  Who  talks  of  stealing  ?  " 

"  They  are  well  born,"  persisted  Mario,  who  was  in  a  tremendous 
passion,  and  evidently  anxious  to  impress  the  fact  of  a  quarrel ;  "  and  I, 
too,  although  your  Excellency  may  not  choose  to  acknowledge  it,  am  not 
of  those  who  will  endure  the  insults  of  the  rich." 

"I  have  never  given  your  existence  one  moment's  consideration,"  said 
his  Excellency,  now  fairly  in  a  passion  too.  Then  seeing  my  door  open, 
he  hurried  past  me  into  the  bedroom,  where  he  stopped  short  with  all 
his  paraphernalia,  while  Joanna  sprang  forward. 

"  I — I  only  am  to  blame,"  she  cried,  and  would  have  caught  his  arm. 

"  Silence,"  roared  Mario  from  the  next  room,  while  the  Count  shook 
her  off. 

I  thought  it  as  well  Saverio  should  not  encounter  the  fierce  champion 
Mario  any  more,  and  I  silently  pointed  to  the  second  door  upon  the 
balcony,  which  was  open,  and  through  which,  with  a  haughty  salutation,  the 
Count  strode  away.  I  saw  him  marching  down  the  village  street,  and  dis- 
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appearing  in  the  distance — a  grey-linen,  grey-hatted  figure.  The  peasants 
saluted  him  respectfully  as  he  went  along,  but  he,  flying  by  at  his  usual  pace, 
paid  no  attention  to  any  of  their  greetings  :  on  he  went  past  the  wine-shop 
— past  the  black  arched  entrance  to  the  old  brown  house.  He  was  gone. 
But  the  scene  was  not  over  yet.  A  cry  from  Tonina  called  us  hastily 
into  the  next  room.  Poor  little  Fortunata  had  fallen  back  fainting  into 
her  sister's  arms.  Dead,  pale,  dishevelled,  with  the  silver  pins  falling 
loose  from  her  red  hair,  Tonina  had  dragged  her  to  the  carnation  window. 
Mario,  looking  at  once  sulky,  sorry,  and  pacified,  was  pouring  himself  out 
a  glass  of  black  wine.  Joanna  had  run  for  one  of  the  great  copper  pails 
of  water,  and  with  angry,  blue  glances  at  the  corporal,  for  all  his  uniform 
and  moustaches,  began  dashing  the  water  with  both  hands  into  Fortunata's 
face.  "  Go  and  fetch  mamma,  Mario,"  said  Tonina,  severely  ;  and  then 
mamma  came  back,  followed  by  the  irrepressible  Mario.  He  had  evidently 
given  his  own  version  of  the  story.  Poor  mamma !  troubled,  puzzled, 
she  alternated  from  the  tenderest  expressions  of  pity  and  sympathy  to  no 
less  affectionate,  but  less  sympathetic,  maternal  snubbings.  "  For  shame, 
Fortunata !  Here  is  the  lady.  They  will  all  see  you  down  the  street. 
Would  Tonina  do  such  a  thing  as  faint  for  a  caprice  ?  Mario  is  right. 
Let  the  Count  go  his  way.  He  is  an  original ;  nobody  can  predict  from 
one  day  to  another  what  he  may  do  or  say.  His  Excellency's  state  is 
too  high  for  us.  Thou  art  not  born  to  be  a  countess,  my  little  Fortunata 
— my  dearest."  (Very  sharp  :)  "  Mario,  go,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  It 
will  vex  her  to  see  thee  when  she  recovers  herself." 

Mario,  doggedly,  and  calming  down,  with  both  hands  up  in  the  air  and 
his  fingers  together, — "I  am  her  true  friend  for  all  that  you  women  are 
ignorant,  short-sighted,  talkative,  ambitious.  You  care  not  for  the  cen- 
sure of  the  neighbours — for  the  insults  that  nobleman  heaps  upon  the 
family  of  Sarti.  But  I — I  tell  you  that  I  have  saved  ^you  from  the  most 
imminent  peril,  and  that  you  are  ingrate  all  of  you." 

So  saying,  Mario  marched  off,  opening  wide  his  ten  fingers,  clanking 
downstairs,  and  the  padrona,  who  was  evidently  struck  by  his  eloquence, 
again  snubbed  little  Fortunata,  who  had  quietly  come  round  with  her  head 
on  her  sister's  shoulder,  and  who  was  staring  through  the  window  and 
between  the  straggling  branches  of  the  carnations,  a  sad  far-away  look, 
inexpressibly  sorrowful  and  affecting. 

"  Eh !  it  is  a  bad  day's  work,"  said  Joanna,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 
"  Mario  has  made  an  uproar  and  sacrificed  his  sister's  happiness.  She 
might  have  been  a  countess  but  for  his  stupidity." 

"  I  never  thought  he  would  have  said  so  much,"  sighed  Tonina. 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Signora  Sarti.  "  Joanna,  go  to  thy  linen.  Mario  is 
justified.  The  Count  has  retired,  and  it  would  never  do  to  allow  the 
neighbours  to  talk  with  disrespect  of  Fortunata,  and  to  look  upon  us  with 
evil  eyes.  Mario  says  that  the  Count  is  sporting  with  the  affections  of 
an  innocent.  He  is  an  original,  and  no  one,  not  Mario  nor  any  other, 
shall  understand  him." 

Fortunata  was  led  off  by  Tonina,  who  was  very  kind  and,  as  I  thought, 
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compunctious.  Joanna  began  storing  away  the  linen  in  the  great  closet 
in  my  room,  but  her  tears  dribbled  on  the  pillow-cases  with  the  frills, 
and  the  folded  linen.  "  To  think  it  was  all  for  that  bit  of  grass, 
that  little  nasty  flower,"  poor  sobbing  Joanna  burst  out  at  last.  "To 
think  that  I — I,  who  would  give  my  life  for  Fortunata,  should  have 
been  the  one  to  bring  all  this  upon  her.  It  was  a  little  lilac  flower 
of  nothing  at  all.  I  have  never  seen  any  like  it,"  said  the  girl.  This 
plant,  it  seemed,  the  Count  had  brought  out  of  his  tin  case  and  examined 
during  supper  the  night  before,  and  then  Fortunata  had  come  in  and 
talked  to  him  and  asked  him  to  tell  her  the  names  of  the  stars  (for  the 
Count  could  tell  everything  by  name — stars,  flowers,  animals,  languages, 
medicines,  printed  books,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him),  and  while  they 
were  out  on  the  balcony,  Joanna  had  cleared  away  the  supper  and  found 
the  flower  lying  on  the  lid  of  the  green  case.  For  a  little  joke, 
after  the  Count  had  gone  to  bed,  she  had  given  it  to  Fortunata,  saying 
it  was  a  flower  of  good  luck  his  Excellency  had  sent  her.  Fortunata 
teased  Joanna  half  the  night  to  know  if  this  were  true.  It  was  a  foolish 
joke,  and  when  Joanna  saw  how  deeply  her  young  mistress  took  it  to 
heart,  she  had  confessed  that  it  was  but  a  joke.  And  then  Fortunata, 
half  laughing  half  weeping,  said  all  the  same  she  should  keep  it,  and  next 
morning  she  showed  Joanna  a  tiny  crystal  locket,  into  which  she  had  put 
the  lilac  bell.  It  would  not  hold  the  leaves,  so  she  had  cut  them  away. 
And  then  came  the  Count,  hunting  everywhere  and  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment about  his  lost  flower,  and  Joanna,  laughing,  asked  him  if  it  was 
a  magical  charm,  and  said  it  was  safe,  and  when  he  exclaimed  eagerly, 
at  last  showed  him  the  crystal  locket  shyly,  not  knowing  if  he  would  be 
angry.  And  then  the  Count  said  they  had  undone  him,  that  he  had 
picked  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  that  there  was  no  other  like  it.  And  while 
he  was  scolding,  and  Fortunata  crying,  Mario  came  in. 

"He  meant  to  quarrel,"  said  Joanna,  "at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
now  they  have  quarrelled,  and  our  poor  Fortunata  is  the  victim  1  ' ' 

"  But,  Joanna,"  I  said,  "  the  Count  never  has  been  serious  in  his 
intentions." 

"  That  is  it.  They  will  not  believe  it ;  but  Fortunata  felt,  and  I,  too, 
felt,  that  at  one  time  he  meant  to  marry  her,  and  she  would  have  been 
his  countess.  He  is  hasty  in  temper,  but  true  in  heart.  Now  all  is  over. 
That  flower  has  done  it.  I,  too,  am  to  blame.  Who  is  not  ?  Eh  1  " 

A  shake  of  the  head— clink,  clank — a  great  sob — exit  Joanna,  swinging 
her  brazen  pails. 

VIII. 

The  result  of  this  painful  little  scene  could  not  yet  be  known r. as  far 
as  the  Count  was  concerned.  It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  he  would  come 
no  more.  "Perbacco  !  That  is  exactly  what  I  wish,"  said  Mario.  "  If 
it  were  an  honest  fellow  who  loved  our  Nata,  and  wished  to  make  her  his 
wife,  that  would  be  another  matter  ;  but  the  Count  only  amuses  himself, 
and  the  neighbours  laugh  in  their  sleeves." 
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"It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  come  no  more,"  said  Tonina,  placidly. 
"  Fortunata  will  forget  him.  She  is  young  and  has  been  silly.  She  must 
marry  in  her  own  station,  to  her  credit,  like  me,  and  then  she  can  continue 
the  business  of  the  inn." 

H.  said  she  felt  inclined  to  box  Tonina's  ears,  she  spoke  so  com- 
placently. 

"  Wait,  wait,  only  wait,"  cried  Joanna,  with  a  sapient  shrug.  "  Do 
you  think  our  misfortunes  are  completed  ?  No ;  Nata  will  die  before 
long,  and  that  will  break  my  heart  and  the  padrona's.  She  will  die, 
I  tell  you,  if  the  Count  abandons  her."  (Then  a  shake  of  the  hat,  then 
a  mysterious  mutter.)  "  I  think  he  might  return  when  that  blockhead 
of  a  Mario  is  gone.  ..." 

Mario,  whose  leave  was  almost  up,  seemed  to  have  some  notion  of  the 
sort.  He  decreed  in  his  decided  way  that  Nata  was  to  depart  immediately, 
the  farther  the  better.  There  was  their  cousin  Hofer  who  would  receive 

her  at  R in  German  Tyrol,  and  he  would  pass  that  way  and  see  her  on 

his  return  to  Innspriick,  where  his  regiment  was  quartered.  Mario  was  in 
the  Austrian  service.  That  young  man  was  a  born  autocrat.  He  would 
allow  no  excuse,  grant  no  delay.  I  think,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances 
he  was  right,  for  he  heard  more  of  the  universal  gossip  of  the  place  than 
the  poor  women  had  dreamt  of.  So  Mario  declared  that  Nata  wanted  no 
new  clothes  for  her  journey.  Escort !  Joanna  could  take  her ;  or,  if  she 
cared  for  company,  there  were  the  English  ladies  going  that  very  way. 

"  But,  Mario,  it  is  such  a  long  way,"  said  poor  Signora  Sarti,-  who 
was  not  herself  without  a  lingering  hope  that  all  might  yet  come  right. 

"All  the  better,"  cries  Mario,  magniloquent.  "I  myself  will  tell 
those  who  dare  speak  of  us  that  she  is  gone.  Then  let  them  say  what 
they  choose.  They  will  see  that  our  family  is  uncompromising  in  its  self- 
respect,  and  will  allow  no  interference  where  its  honour,  is  concerned.  I 
had  rather  you  put  a  poniard  into  my  heart  than  allowed  my  sister's  name 
to  be  lightly  spoken  of." 

"  My  poor  little  Nata,"  sighed  the  poor  mother,  taking  the  girl's  hand 
and  stroking  it.  "  My  poor,  poor  child  !  " 

"  If  it  were  I,"  cries  Joanna,  cocking  her  hat  fiercely,  "  do  you  think 
I  would  go  ?  No,  not  for  empires.  Hi !  you  might  offer  me  gold  an  d 
diamonds  in  vain ;  if  I  loved  truly,  it  is  not  I  who  would  conceal  my 
passion.  Struggle  not  against  thy  nature,  my  Nata,  or  thou  wilt  die.  I 
know  thy  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  heart.  How  can  Mario,  who  has  no 
more  sentiment  than  an  ox,  understand  ?  " 

"Will  you  be  silent,  you  girl  of  nothing  at  all?"  in  a  shriek  of 
indignation  from  Tonina. 

"  I  have  a  heart  impassioned,  but  noble  and  self-sacrificing,"  exclaims 
Mario,  very  angry,  and  looking  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  Here  Joanna 
shrugged  her  shoulders  expressively.  "  Why  am  I  accused.?  I  am 
acting  for  mamma,  and  upholding  her  wishes.  Is  it  not  so  ? "  cries 
the  young  man.  And  he  turned  round  upon  the  poor  padrona,  who 
only  began  to  cry,  so  worried  and  troubled  was  she. 
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Little  Nata  was  kissing  her  mother's  withered  cheeks  again  and 
again.  "  Don't  believe  La  Joanna.  I  am  not  going  to  die,  my  mamma," 
she  said.  "  I  suffer  a  little,  but  only  a  little.  Mario  is  right.  It  is 
fitter  that  I  should  go,  for  how  can  I  venture  to  believe  the  Count 
when  he  tells  me  he  prefers  me  to  all  others  ?  Yes,  I  will  go,  if  it 
will  stop  people  from  blaming  us."  And  then  she  ran  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  went  and  sat  on  her  little  low  chair  in  the  corner  by  the  window,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  passage,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  There  she 
sat,  poor  little  soul.  Over  her  head  the  great  brown  carnations  were 
hanging ;  outside  all  the  busy  voices  were  echoing ;  the  squares  of  light 
were  travelling  along  the  wooden  floor.  She  never  moved  till  she  heard 
her  mother's  step  upon  the  stairs  ;  then  she  pulled  out  her  work  from  her 
pocket,  and  began  to  sing  a  little  song  as  she  stuck  the  stitches. 

When  dinner  was  over,  H.  and  I,  and  Tom  and  his  pipe,  generally 
went  out  together  for  a  sociable  little  quartet  upon  the  bridge.  That 
evening,  seeing  Nata  in  the  doorway,  I  called  her  to  come  with  us. 
I  thought  it  as  well  she  should  be  seen  with  us  ;  we  two  followed,  and  H. 
walked  slowly  a-head,  leaning  upon  her  son's  arm.  We  left  the  pallone- 
players  beginning  their  game  ;  we  went  along  the  narrow  street.  In  every 
doorway  the  little  white  children  were  clustering  on  the  step  nibbling  their 
suppers, — lumps  of  polenta,  little  bowls  of  milk ;  while  the  parents  eat 
within,  or  stood  leaning  over  the  little  balconies  where  the  flax  was 
hanging  to  dry.  We  caught  glimpses  of  copper  and  wood  and  fire 
interiors  ;  in  the  air  was  a  tinkling  of  coming  flocks,  a  murmuring  chorus 
of  voices,  and  then  the  thud  of  some  late  carding-pin,  still  falling  upon 
the  flax.  Old  women  past  other  work  were  sitting  spinning  at  the  doors 
and  nodding  their  white  locks  at  us  as  we  passed.  The  attention  we 
generally  excited  was  rather  diverted  on  this  occasion  by  the  passage  of 
two  pedlars  with  huge  green  umbrellas  slipped  down  into  the  little  rings 
along  the  side  of  the  packs.  I  saw  a  group  as  we  passed  standing  round 
some  drawers  opened  out  to  display  the  glittering  tinsel  treasures  that 
dazzle  the  peasant-girls  in  wonder:  and  then,  beyond  the  village,  we 
came  to  the  little  bridge  across  the  stream,  and  we  sat  down  upon  a  log 
that  happened  to  be  felled  and  lying  on  the  bank. 

So  Tom  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  glow  of  the  evening;  the  stream 
washing  by  reflected  yellow  and  crimson,  and  the  emerald  lights  from 
the  broad  leaves  of  Indian  corn,  among  which  the  country  people  were 
strolling.  Presently  another  echo  reached  us,  an  Alpine  chaunt,  at  once 
cheerful  and  melancholy ;  then  came  a  hurried  procession  of  little  goats, 
followed  by  the  deliberate  steps  of  the  grey  cows  coming  down  from  the 
mountains ;  then  more  women  plodding  home  with  their  loads  of  flax,  and 
little  children  running  bare-legged,  and  dragging  implements  of  labour 
bigger  than  themselves,  or  carrying  small  heaps  in  little  baskets  fitted  to 
their  backs.  Then  came  the  cheerful  company  of  gallant  country  youths, 
walking  six  of  a  row,  shirt-sleeves  gleaming,  arm-in-arm,  hats  well  cocked, 
like  Joanna's ;  they  struck  up  again  with  all  their  lungs  as  they  entered 
the  village.  After  a  little  while  we  saw  another  group  of  people  advancing 
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with  a  hum  of  voices  that  sounded  both  softer  and  shriller  than  the 
peasants'  queer  falsettos.  "  It  is  all  the  gentry  of  the  town,"  Nata  said  ; 
"  a  great  party  went  out  this  morning  to  camp  in  the  woods." 

The  gentry  seemed  to  have  been  enjoying  their  picnic  thoroughly ;  they 
advanced  in  a  long  line,  two  and  two,  young  men  and  pretty  young 
women  with  dark  heads  all  uncovered,  except  one,  who,  I  think,  wore  a 
black  veil  flung  over  her  white  dress  and  glossy  black  locks.  They,  too, 
were  walking  arm-in-arm,  laughing,  and  whispering,  and  talking  gaily, 
and  coming  in  a  sort  of  step. 

"  That  first  lady  is  to  be  married  on  Monday,"  said  Nata.  "  That  is 
her  '  sposo  '  she  is  walking  with  :  he  is  engaged  in  the  mines  at  Agordo." 
They  swept  by  quite  close,  their  garments  touching  ours  as  they  passed. 
One  young  girl  nodded  gravely  to  Fortunata,  the  others  were  too  happy 
or  too  absorbed  to  notice  her.  There  was  something  almost  bacchanalian 
in  the  little  procession :  the  white  dresses,  the  garlands  and  flowers  they 
were  bringing  back,  the  subdued  happy  excitement  as  they  swept  on 
through  the  calm  of  the  evening.  As  the  last  of  the  file  went  by,  I  saw 
Fortunata  flush  and  start :  it  was  the  Count  with  a  lady  on  his  arm 
walking  on  with  the  rest.  I  thought  he  saw  us,  for  he  stopped,  imper- 
ceptibly almost,  never  looking,  but  he  passed  on  without  a  sign,  and 
disappeared  with  the  rest  down  the  village  street. 

A  minute  after,  Nata  quietly  said  she  must  go  home  and  see  to  the 
supper ;  would  I  please  not  disturb  myself  to  come  with  her  ?  And  she 
got  up  and  walked  very  quickly,  in  a  sort  of  zigzag  way  at  first,  but  after- 
wards straightly  as  usual. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  also  got  up  to  go.  Tom's  pipe  was  smoked  out. 
It  was  getting  chilly,  and  H.  was  wrapping  her  Indian  shawl  more  and  more 
closely  round  her  shoulders.  On  our  way  we  met  the  padrona,  standing 
with  the  little  group  that  was  still  gazing  at  the  pedlar.' s  wondrous  wares. 

"  Why,  Signora,  have  you  been  buying  some  of  those  little  saints  ?  " 
said  Tom. 

"  These  are  silver  pins  for  Nata,"  said  the  padrona,  joining  us, 
showing  us  her  little  parcel.  "  I  ran  after  the  pedlar,"  she  explained, 
coming  along.  "  My  little  Nata  came  home  so  pale,  so  sad,  that  I  thought 
I  would  try  and  give  her  one  moment's  pleasure.  Mario  is  right.  I  have 
been  foolish  and  ambitious  ;  but  Fortunata  is  so  good,  so  dear,  that  is 
my  excuse,"  said  the  poor,  proud  mother.  "  I  thought  my  child  was 
deserving  of  any  fate,  or  never  would  I  have  encouraged  the  Count ;  but 
oh !  they  must  not  dare  to  say  things  against  her  fair  fame.  It  is  as  if 
one  of  these  sharp  pins  was  piercing  my  breast  when  I  think  of  it  all. 
But  when  she  is  gone,  people  will  see  that  we  are  proud  and  will  not  suffer 
a  breath  against  our  honour."  Then  she  began  to  tell  me  that  "  Cousin 
Hofer"  was  a  lady  like  herself,  a  widow  in  German  Tyrol,  keeping,  as 
she  did,  an  inn  partly  for  pleasure — for  the  advantage  of  society.  The 
Hofer 's  house  was  only  habitable  in  the  summer.  If  we  really  intended 
crossing  the  Seisser  Alp  on  our  way  to  Bolsano,  we  should  pass  very  near 
it,  "  and,"  said  Signora  Sarti,  "  I  know  not  how  to  thank  the  gentry  for 
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their  offer  to  look  after  the  girls.  I  shall  keep  Mario  three  days  longer, 
and  it  will  be  better,"  she  said,  "  for  us  all;  and  Joanna  will  be  a  com- 
panion to  Nata,  who  has  not  much  sympathy  for  her  '  cousin.'  " 

Fortunata  met  us  pale  but  smiling  when  we  came  in.  She  had  laid 
out  the  supper,  she  had  brought  a  lamp  to  light  us.  All  that  evening  she 
was  coming  and  going,  nervously  busy,  and  more  than  once  I  heard  her 
laugh.  It  was  a  sad  musical  laugh,  very  near  to  tears,  but  not  bitter. 
There  was  nothing  bitter  in  her  nature.  My  nephew,  Tom,  who  had 
had  a  sentiment  early  crushed  in  the  bud,  he  told  us,  was  much  interested 
when  we  spoke  to  him.  He  willingly  agreed,  at  his  mother's  request,  to 
the  extra  infliction  of  two  more  women  to  escort.  "Four  was  no  worse 
than  two,"  Tom  remarked  ;  "  and  it  was  not  for  long." 


IX. 

That  evening  I  went  to  bed  to  toss  and  turn,  and  hear  voices  and  see 
lights  and  faces  suddenly  flashed  upon  the  darkness.  Long  after  mid- 
night I  heard  the  padrona  silently  creeping  upstairs.  I  lay  starting  at 
the  striking  of  shrill  clocks,  at  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  watchman.  "  The 
hour  is  one,"  he  said  ;  "  The  hour  is  two  ;  "  and  his  voice  echoed  all  along 
the  silent  village.  At  last  I  got  up,  and,  putting  on  a  dressing-gown,  I 
opened  the  door  upon  the  wooden  gallery,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  not  alone  to 
watch  and  wake  ;  another  figure  was  standing  leaning  against  the  banister. 
I  guessed  who  it  was  when  I  saw  the  dark  shade  of  a  conical  hat. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  whispered  Joanna  ;  "  ah,  the  Signora  frightened  me  !  " 
Then,  for  a  minute,  we  stood  together  looking  at  the  burning  sky  above 
the  black  roofs  of  the  houses.  "  Look  at  the  stars  how  they  shine  !  Is 
it  not  a  beautiful  silence  ?  "  said  Joanna.  "  The  Count  can  tell  the  name 
of  every  one,  big  and  little.  He  is  learned,  too  learned,"  said  Joanna, 
bitterly,  with  a  shrug.  "He  has  bewitched  her.  Ah,  Signora  !  Fortunata 
is  asleep  at  last  !  She  restrains  her  complaints  not  to  vex  her  mother  ; 
but  when  we  are  alone  it  is  as  if  she  would  be  broken  by  her  sorrow.  She 
has  told  me  how  he  passed  her  without  a  look.  I  suffered  so  in  her 
sorrow  I  could  not  rest,  and  I  thought  the  stars  would  do  me  good." 

Joanna  had  something  of  her  great  namesake's  nature  —  a  simple  enthu- 
siasm and  courage,  and  deep-hearted  devotion.  To  her,  the  kingdom  to  be 
conquered  was  Fortunata's  happiness  ;  her  dear  Fortunata  who  lay  crying 
herself  to  sleep  upon  her  straw  mattress  with  all  her  gleaming  hair  twisted 
over  the  pillow,  and  her  white  beautiful  face  hidden.  The  padrona'  s  white 
linen  was  not  whiter  than  Fortunata's  skin.  A  lady!  she  was  sweet 
enough  to  be  a  lady  all  the  rest  of  her  life  if  it  so  pleased  her,  and  sit 
with  her  hands  before  her  for  ever  and  ever.  Tonina,  so  Joanna  thought, 
was  no  better  than  herself,  except  in  being  the  padrona's  daughter 
and  wearing  an  alpaca  dress  ;  but  Nata  !  It  was  to  Nata  that  all 
Joanna's  gratitude  and  love  for  the  shelter  and  home-love  the  widow  had 
given  her  was  bestowed.  So  she  whispered  on  in  the  darkness.  It 
was  then,  as  she  looked  up  over  the  housetops  at  the  clear  burning  night, 
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that  the  thought  came  to  her  of  replacing  the  flower,  and  she  vowed  a  vow 
to  the  bright  stars  that  if  she  could  do  anything,  anything  in  the  whole 
world  to  make  Nata  happy  she  would  do  it.  Nata's  mother  was  asleep 
after  her  long  day's  work ;  for  a  time,  poor  soul,  her  anxieties  were  calmed. 
Nata's  sister  was  dreaming  warm  and  placid  in  her  bed  by  the  window. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  afterwards  to  have  been  quietly  asleep 
in  my  bed,  instead  of  waking,  and  making  cruel  mischief  by  my  thought- 
less words  !  Is  it  an  excuse  that,  at  that  minute,  dreams  seemed  so  vivid, 
commonplace  and  realities  so  far  away  ?  "  Signora,"  Joanna  said  to  me 
in  mysterious  whispers,  ' '  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  ?  I  think  the 
Count  makes  magic  with  his  flowers,  and  that  the  purple  bell-flower  poor 
Nata  destroyed  was  a  magic  herb,  and  has  worked  all  this  ill.  He  spoke 
strangely.  He  said  that  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  his  work,  and 
he  could  find  no  other  in  its  place.  He  was  angry,  so  angry  !  Signora, 
do  the  English  believe  in  magic  ?  " 

"  No  one  believes  in  charms,  Joanna,"  I  said;  u  only  poets,  not 
practical  people.  My  nephew  burns  a  magic  leaf,  and  a  smoke  rises 
and  rises,  and  those  who  practise  the  incantation  say  that  it  cures  ill- 
humour.  And  I,  too,  have  a  precious  little  herb  in  a  tin  box  in  my 
portmanteau.  It  looks  brown  and  dry ;  but,  if  I  pour  water  on  it,  a 
delicious  fragrance  comes,  and  if  I  am  tired  and  sad  it  cheers  me. 
Some  people  might  call  these  wonderful  things  tea-leaves  and  tobacco.  ..." 

"  Eh  !  "  says  Joanna,  "  who  can  tell !  If  the  Signora  only  knew  of 
precious  herbs  that  would  bring  honourable  love  as  well  as  peace  of  mind, 
that  would  be  well  for  all." 

I  thought  she  was  laughing,  that  she  understood  me.  It  was  so  dark 
I  could  not  see  her  face  ;  but  I  make  no  excuses,  for  I  was  punished  after, 
and  blamed  myself  when  it  was  too  late. 

"  There  was  a  great  enchanter  once  in  England,  Joanna.  His  name 
was  Gulielmo.  He  could  summon  fairies  at  his  will,  and  once  he  sent 
his  messengers  flying,  and  bade  them  bring  a  purple  flower,  of  which  the 
juice  divided  lovers  strangely,  and  made  much  mischief;  and  then,  when 
all  seemed  hopeless,"  I  said,  getting  sleepy  by  degrees,  "  the  fairies  flew 
at  his  command,  and  upon  the  wild  thymy  bank  another  flower  was 
growing,  and  all  was  well  again,  and  the  lovers  united.  But  that  was 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  the  great  enchanter  is  dead.  Good-night, 
Joanna.  It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  sleep,  instead  of  looking  at  the  stars." 
And  so  I  went  back  to  peaceful  dreams,  all  unconscious  of  the  ill  I  had  done. 

• 
X. 

The  village  turned  out  to  see  our  start  on  the  morning  of  our  departure 

for  C .     The  Austrian   soldiers    lent  a  hand,  knots  were  tied  with 

immense  exertion,  chairs  and  steps  placed  in  convenient  positions  for 
the  ascent  of  gigantic  mules.  Windows  were  noisily  opened,  advice  was 
given,  pieces  of  string  were  freely  distributed ;  an  hour  must  have  passed 
in  tying  and  untying  every  part  of  the  apparatus  of  four  bags  and  a 
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knapsack  and  three  sheepskin  saddles :  the  very  tails  of  the  mules  seemed 
to  me  fastened  on  with  string.  At  last  we  clattered  off  cheerfully 
through  the  village  street  with  our  heads  over  our  shoulders  respond- 
ing to  the  signora's  farewell  wavings  and  blessings.  I  can  see  the  slim 
anxious  figure  before  me  now  standing  by  the  fountain  and  watching  us 
go.  Mario  cried  out  that  he  should  follow  on  Monday,  and  flourished  his 
cap.  The  three  hateful  washerwomen  burst  out  into  shrill  laughter.  Then 
we  passed  Signora  della  Santa's  door;  then  the  house  of  our  talkative  friend 
with  all  the  children.  Five  or  six  of  them  rushed  out  frantic  into  the  street. 
Tom  trudged  ahead  with  his  great  axe,  then  came  Bruno,  who  had  bustled 
to  the  front  with  his  panniers  full  of  hand-bags  ;  then  H.  and  I  on  our 
sheepskins  Jiighly  perched ;  and  Nata  came  last,  with  Joanna  walking  by 
the  side  of  her  mule.  She  was  very  pale  and  silent,  and  Joanna  spoke 
not  a  word  at  starting.  More  than  once  I  saw  her  looking  back  at  the 
familiar  sight.  The  ridges  of  the  mountains,  with  the  well-known  dents 
and  clefts,  the  piled  roofs  of  the  village,  the  steeple.  There  was  Signora 
della  Santa's  gate,  looking  now  quite  small,  like  a  doll's  house  ;  there  was 
the  chimney  of  the  "  Black  Eagle,"  and  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen  where 
the  pot  was  boiling.  I  could  imagine  how  those  lines  and  shadows  must 
look  to  Joanna  like  the  lines  and  marks  on  a  familiar  face.  Nata  never 
turned  her  head,  but  rode  on  drooping  and  thoughtful  all  through  the 
golden  hours  of  that  great  day.  How  can  one  write  it  down  ?  A  flowing 
melody  of  mountain,  and  valley,  and  rushing  water,  and  green  things 
drifting  and  creeping  everywhere  ;  flowers  white,  and  gold,  and  violet,  as 
it  were,  striking  sweet  notes.  High  and  solemn  ridges  dominating  green 
valleys,  and  limpid  streams  rippling  with  a  sweet  impetuous  dash.  Now 
we  follow  Bruno  along  a  narrow  gorge  of  dazzling  shadow  and  solemn 
lights.  They  come  flowing  from  the  towering  heights  overhead.  We  ride 
through  a  dell  of  moss  and  of  lawn  folded  against  the  rocks,  and  round  the 
tall  stems  of  the  cedar-trees.  They  stand  keeping  watch  like  sentinels  at 
the  gate  of  the  pass.  Then  higher  still  the  open  world  shines  round  us, 
snow-peaks  heave,  the  blue  heaven  comes  down,  the  mules  climb  step  by 
step,  the  sun  begins  to  burn :  we  pass  crosses  casting  a  slender  line  of 
shade  across  the  rocks  that  pave  our  way ;  we  scale  smooth  fragrant  alps, 
where  the  goats  and  cows  come  from  over  the  horizon  tinkling  down  to 
meet  us,  and  to  gaze  at  us  with  wild  brown  eyes.  The  people  at  work  up 
in  the  faint  green  heights  seem  to  look  down  at  us  too.  Time  passes  :  the 
lights  grow  more  clear,  the  colours  more  light.  We  cross  a  wide  green  alp, 
where  a  few  satyrs,  and  shepherds  in  goatskins,  and  brown-faced  children 
are  keeping  the  flocks ;  and  then  at  last  we  stop  in  a  scooped,  green,  silent 
valley,  where  the  procession  comes  to  a  halt,  and  Bruno  quietly  begins  to 
browse,  and  the  mules,  seeing  Bruno  stop,  stop  too,  and  Peter  and  Luigi, 
the  mule-men,  light  their  pipes  afresh.  We  are  at  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
Peter  was  a  great  big  fellow,  a  German  Tyrolese,  with  this  constant  pipe 
in  his  mouth  (it  was  painted  with  a  cottage  and  a  rural  view).  He  seemed 
much  taken  by  Joanna,  and  tried  to  make  conversation  all  along  the  road. 
He  now  came  to  offer  assistance ;  but  she  treated  his  advances  in  a  very 
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lofty  fashion,  and  turning  her  back,  began  unpacking  for  herself  the 
basket  of  provisions  we  had  brought — ripe  figs,  hard  eggs,  and  rolls,  and  a 
little  wine.  The  guides  went  to  a  wooden  chalet  close  by,  and  came 
back  with  a  pail  of  milk.  They  were  followed  by  some  children,  and  a  girl 
of  about  fifteen,  and  a  calf  that  instantly  trotted  up  to  Bruno  and  moo'd. 
High  up  the  father  and  mother  were  at  work  reaping  the  grass,  and  one 
little  girl  was  toiling  up  the  long  burning  slope  with  their  mid-day  meal. 
I  was  going  to  begin  my  lunch  when  H.  called  me. 

"  Come  here  for  one  minute,"  she  said.  She  was  standing  on  a  little 
eminence.  I  hardly  know  now  what  we  saw  at  that  hour  as  we  stood  there 
together.  Our  hearts  and  eyes  were  opened  suddenly,  for  the  sky  was  so 
purple-blue,  the  rocks  at  hand  tinted,  dented,  modelled  with  tender  inscru- 
table transitions,  beautiful,  tremulous,  with  blue  and  brown ;  the  world 
beyond  was  snow  and  light  and  rocky  ridge.  The  ice-bound  Marmolata  rose 
before  us  :  we  saw  peak  beyond  peak,  an  infinity  not  too  infinite.  At  our 
feet  the  soft  brushwood  all  flowered  and  tangled  with  tendrils  and  leaves. 
There  were  great  star-thistles  of  silver,  blue-bells,  leaves  tongue-shaped, 
streaked  with  red  veins,  argentine,  and  bronze,  and  silver. 

When  we  came  back  I  was  surprised  to  find  Joanna  talking  very  con- 
fidentially to  the  tall  guide,  Peter  of  the  Shirt- sleeves.  Her  haughty  reserve 
seemed  to  have  melted,  and  she  was  asking  him  questions,  one  after 
another,  about  the  country,  the  ways,  the  guides,  the  travellers,  and  the 
rocks.  Had  he  ever  been  up  the  Marmolata  ?  What  was  it  like  up 
there  ?  And  the  Schlern — that  was  where  we  were  going  :  was  it  green  ? 
were  there  any  flowers  ?  was  it  very  difficult  to  ascend  ? 

"  It  was  not  easy  for  women,"  the  guide  said.  "  The  Count  de  Pa  vis 
had  been  up  last  year,  and  this  year  again ;  but  he  had  alert  legs,  they 
said." 

•  "  I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Joanna,  thoughtfully. 

"  Shall  I  take  you?  "  said  the  guide,  gallantly. 

Joanna  looked  at  me,  and  did  not  answer. 

That  night  we  slept  at  a  little  inn  in  a  lonely,  desolate  place,  with 
ragged,  gentle  people,  wooden  houses  falling  to  decay,  and  foaming  waters 
rushing  through  many  streams  and  troughs.  Fortunata  dined  with  us  in 
a  great  bedroom,  where  our  dinner  was  served,  by  a  crucifix.  Joanna 
waited, — nothing  would  induce  her  to  sit  down. 

On  the  second  day's  journey  we  came  to  a  desolate  pass,  where  rocks, 
rounded  and  massed  in  strange  unnatural  shapes,  were  piled  along  the  road. 
There  was  something  human,  and,  to  me,  most  horrible  about  them :  they 
were  not  ragged,  and  rugged,  and  wild,  like  those  we  had  passed  before ; 
but  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  modelled  by  some  terrible  hands, 
rounded,  smoothed,  and  kneaded  for  some  strange  purpose,  and  poised 
one  on  the  other  in  awful-looking  heaps  of  lumps  and  balls  and  columns, 
upon  which  no  flowers  could  spring,  no  green  things  could  grow. 

"  There  !  Nata  is  crushed  by  a  load  like  one  of  those,"  said  Joanna  ; 
lt  and  I,  too,  have  one  upon  my  heart." 

For  some  time  past   the  clouds  had  been    gathering,  and  a  damp- 
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mist  enclosed  us  closer  and  closer,  parting  to  show  black  tossing  waves 
of  cloud  beyond :  there  was  an  echo  of  thunder  in  the  air. 

Nata  still  rode  on  in  her  sad,  listless  way ;  she  did  not  seem  to  care 
whether  storm  or  sunshine  fell  upon  her  head. 

"  There  is  a  storm  coming,"  said  Tom,  cheerfully. 
"  Don't  be  afraid,"  cried  the  guide.  "  We  are  close  to  a  shelter." 
We  pushed  on,  and,  as  he  promised,  we  were  able  to  reach  a  little 
lonely  hut,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  great  Seisser  Alp,  just  before  the 
storm  broke.  The  old  landlord  came  out  to  shake  us  by  the  hand  and 
make  us  welcome.  He  was  a  strange  old  man,  with  leather-breeches  and 
grey  stockings,  and  a  hook  nose  and  a  lean  brown  face.  He  brought  us 
into  his  room,  smoke-stained  and  wood-panelled,  and  bidding  us  be  seated, 
he  left  us  hastily,  to  hurry  down  and  put  the  animals  under  shelter ;  and 
then  the  shadowy  armies  came  rolling  across  the  mighty  Alp,  echoing, 
deafening,  and  breaking  into  falling  streams  of  water. 

"  It  will  soon  be  over,"  the  landlord  said,  coming  up  with  the  guides, 
and  putting  places  for  us  all  at  his  tripod  table.  "  I  have  got  bread,"  he 
said,  "  and  cheese,  and  wine  ;  plenty  to  make  merry  with  for  married  and 
single.  Are  you  married?"  he  asked  Fortunata,  who  blushed  up  and 
shook  her  head  smiling. 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  fellow,  "you  have  no  sorrows  and  no  joys.  The 
single  have  neither  sorrows  nor  joys.  Will  you  stay  with  me  and  be  my 
sennerinn  ?  You  shall  milk  the  cows,  and  learn  to  call  my  pigs  by  their 
names." 

"  That  is  more  suitable  for  me,"  said  Joanna,  laughing.  "  I  will  stay 
and  be  your  sennerinn." 

So  we  sat  breaking  the  hard  wooden  biscuits,  and  listening  to  the 
storms  all  trouping  round  the  lonely  chalet.  Tom  stood  outside  the  door, 
on  the  wooden  balcony,  watching  for  a  break  in  the  clouds.  The  old 
fellow  busied  himself  waiting  on  us,  talking,  and  serving  us.  -He  made 
his  own  cheese,  he  told  us,  and  his  butter ;  he  did  everything  himself,  and 
lived  alone,  except  when  travellers  came,  like  ourselves,  to  visit  him.  He 
had  various  ingenious  devices  for  lessening  his  labours.  I  remember, 
among  other  things,  noticing  a  wooden  pipe  for  pigs' -wash  from  the 
balcony  straight  into  the  trough  below.  The  tall  guide,  who  was  used  to 
storms,  sat  with  his  two  arms  on  the  table,  gaping  at  Joanna,  and  philo- 
sophically smoking  his  great  pipe.  His  companion  went  down  to  have  a 
look  at  the  beasts.  Our  old  host,  in  his  turn,  produced  a  handsome  silver 
pipe,  with  a  top  such  as  they  use  in  those  parts ;  and  when  H.  said, 
smiling,  that  it  was  pretty,  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  mouth  and  begged  her 
to  smoke  it  for  him.  Tom  went  off  into  convulsive  chuckles  at  the  notion 
of  his  mother  smoking  a  pipe.  The  old  fellow  laughed,  seeing  us  laugh, 
and  then  skipped  off  quickly  to  see  to  some  household  arrangement. 

"  The  last  visitors  I  had,"  said  he,  clattering  about  among  his  pans, 
"were  English,  like  yourselves — two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen.  The 
gentlemen  had  been  up  the  Schlern.  One  of  them  was  a  botanist,  and  he 
told  me  that  there  was  no  such  place,  not  in  all  his  country,  for  flowers 
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and  grasses.  He  had  white  and  blue,  and  red  and  violet — a  box  full. 
See,  he  left  me  some  edelweiss,"  said  the  old  fellow,  pointing  to  a  great 
bunch  stuck  into  his  hat  that  was  hanging  on  a  peg. 

"  And  is  this  the  way  to  the  Schlern  ?  "  said  Joanna. 

"This  is  one  of  the  ways,"  said  the  host.  "  You  cross  the  Alp  by 
the  Horses'  Teeth — oh,  it  is  nothing;  and  if  I  had  my  young  legs — " 
here  he  slapped  his  leather  gaiters.  "People  sometimes  sleep  here  before 
they  start;  look,  I  have  a  handsome  guest-chamber."  And  as  he  spoke 
he  opened  a  door  and  showed  us  a  wooden  chamber  with  three  beds  in  it. 
"  You  ladies  will  be  comfortable  in  there  if  you  have  to  stay  all  night." 

"  Confound  the  weather  !  "  said  Tom,  coming  in  from  the  gallery,  and 
shaking  himself. 

There  were  three  rooms  to  the  chalet :  the  dairy,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
guest-chamber,  all  opening  into  one  another;  underneath  was  the  pigs' 
house  and  the  hay  stable.  In  another  stable,  separate  from  the  house, 
the  mules  were  safely  housed,  dry  and  warm,  out  of  the  pouring  rain. 
It  was  falling  in  sheets  of  water  and  hail,  that  came  we  could  scarce 
tell  from  whence,  so  thick  were  the  clouds  and  the  vapours  rolling 
along  the  ground.  But  the  guides  went  on  predicting  fine  weather, 
and  about  three  o'clock  the  clouds  broke  and  the  vapours  drifted  away  :  a 
bright  sun  came  out  suddenly,  a  world  was  created  out  of  the  chaos,  and 
once  more  we  started  on  our  journey.  The  old  fellow  bade  us  farewell, 
and  then  let  us  go  our  way.  He  stood  in  his  gallery  as  we  rode  away  ; 
he  never  looked  after  us.  I  can  hear  him  now  calling  his  pigs  by  their 
names.  They  were  his  real  friends  and  companions  in  his  lonely  chalet  in 
the  midst  of  that  great  Alp. 

XI. 

The  baths  of  E lie  deep  hidden  among  cool*green  woods,  where 

the  waters  ripple  through  mosses.  From  the  crest  of  the  opposite 
mountain  we  could  see  the  shining  summits  of  fir-trees  and  a  golden 
gloom  among  their  stems.  An  old  ruined  castle  on  the  hill  stood  solitary 
and  radiant.  Some  black  rooks  were  floating  over  it  in  a  crescent,  but  I 
could  see  no  sign  of  a  dwelling-place  for  human  people.  As  we  stumbled 
along  we  passed  some  peasants,  who  stared,  and  smiled,  and  marched  on. 
One  woman  looked  earnestly  at  Fortunata  riding  by,  and  suddenly  emptied 
half  the  pears  in  her  basket  into  the  girl's  lap.  But  it  was  Joanna  who 
nodded  "  Thank  you,"  and  began  to  crunch  the  ripe  fruit.  All  day  long  she 
had  come  with  even  steps,  never  hurrying,  rarely  lagging  behind  ;  and  yet 
she  talked  to  every  passer-by,  told  them  with  pride  that  we  were  travelling 
together,  asked  questions  all  along  the  road,  shook  hands  freely,  and  made 
the  holy  sign  by  every  wayside  cross.  As  for  Nata,  she  hardly  looked  up 
or  spoke,  but  jogged  on  quietly,  drooping  a  little  with  sad  eyes  that 
scarcely  brightened.  She  did  not  care  for  the  beauty  of  sights  we  passed. 
People  in  far  worse  trouble  than  Nata's  can  perhaps  feel  with  living  people 
and  animate  happiness,  and  find  comfort  in  it ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  ask 
them  to  be  glad  because  we  have  taken  them  to  a  high  pass,  and  becausa 
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the  sun  is  shining  on  a  heap  of  earth  and  trees,  and  the  flowers  are 
luxuriant.  It  is  only  when  the  first  bitterness  of  the  spirit  is  past 
that  the  voice  of  nature  can  reach  sad  ears.  Her  call  is  too  still,  too 
gentle,  to  be  heard  when  a  tumult  is  in  the  heart. 

"  This  is  now  the  last  ascent,"  said  the  guide,  as  we  reached  the 
woods  :  "  this  path  leads  straight  to  the  baths." 

Where  had  we  come  to  ?  Did  gods  bathe  in  the  waters  above  ?  had 
they  passed  before  us,  leaving  the  radiance  of  their  footsteps  behind  them  ? 
Now  that  we  had  entered  the  gloom  we  found  it  changed  to  a  delight,  a 
mystery,  a  shimmer.  Golden  twigs  and  stems,  and  creeping  sprays  hid 
the  radiating  sky :  everywhere  hung  veils  of  moss,  so  wild,  so  soft,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  must  have  come  gently  blown  by  the  wind ;  we  passed 
a  crystal  pool  reflecting  these  sweet  wonders  ;  there  was  a  faint  fragrant 
essence  in  the  air,  glistering  pine-cones  were  piled  along  the  grass,  and 
flowers  and  wild  strawberries  sparkled  like  rubies.  It  was  the  last  golden 
minute  of  this  long  day :  suddenly  the  evening  came  upon  us,  and  the 
enchantment  was  over. 

We  were  not  yet  at  our  journey's  end,  for  Peter  lighted  a  fresh  pipe. 
When  we  asked  where  the  house  could  be,  the  men  nodded  and  pointed, 
and  strode  on  by  the  stumbling  mules.  We  were  utterly  tired  out,  and 
the  way  seemed  very  long ;  but  at  last  the  path  opened  wider,  and  a 
woman  came  strolling  along  knitting  in  the  twilight.  She  signed  to  the 
men  and  passed  on  ;  then  we  saw  four  people  walking  arm-in-arm,  who 
stood  to  let  us  pass,  but  said  nothing  ;  and  at  last,  at  a  turn,  we  came  upon 
an  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  two  dusky  wooden  houses. 
Shadowy  groups  were  standing  round  about  in  the  twilight,  and  overhead 
silent  dusky  figures  were  watching  from  a  wooden  gallery. 

So  here,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  fairy  land,  the  country  people  had 
Duilt  their  little  bath-house,  and  would  come  to  drink  the  waters.  They 
were  big,  gentle,  ox-eyed  people,  with  solemn  ways  and  calm  faces.  Even 
the  children  played  in  a  sober  fashion  in  their  little  conical  hats.  Frau 
Hofer  came  down  to  meet  us,  and  gravely  kissed  her  cousin ;  she  was 
followed  by  a  sort  of  Audrey, — a  big  peasant- woman, — who  strode  along 
the  wooden  gallery,  and  silently  flung  wide  open  the  doors  of  our  room. 
The  gallery  crossed  one  great  window  dimly  lighted,  and  as  I  passed 
I  saw  that  this  was  the  altar  window  of  a  little  chapel,  and  the  lights 
were  burning  on  the  altar.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  was  an  open 
balcony,  where  two  old  men  were  sitting  on  a  bench  close  to  my  door, 
smoking  their  silver-topped  pipes  and  listening  to  the  chorus  coming 
from  the  dusk  below.  It  was  a  quaint  mystical  place  that  we  had  come 
to.  I  thought  of  the  woods  through  which  we  had  passed  rustling  in  the 
twilight,  now  that  the  tide  of  light  had  ebbed  away ;  of  sleeping  birds,  of 
torpid  insects,  and  closed  chalices  of  flowers,  of  the  little  snakes  lying 
drowsy  in  the  mossy  rocks,  and  squirrels,  and  all  the  harmless  woodland 
life,  while  here  was  this  strange  silent  company,  wakeful  still,  and  assembled 
round  the  little  chapel.  Was  it  all  fairy  work  ?  were  these  stately  people 
courtiers  in  disguise  ?  was  Rosalind  among  them,  and  melancholy  Jaques  ? 
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or  was  this  the  wood  in  which  poor  Hermia  wandered,  and  Titania  hid  her 
Indian  boy  ?     Had  Shakspeare  been  here  in  a  dreain  one  night  ? 

The  bed-rooms  were  little  rooms  with  wooden  doors  and  floors  and 
windows,  and  little  straw  beds ;  Joanna  and  Nata  had  one  together,  and 
my  room  came  next.  "  Come  quick  and  rest,  Nata,"  I  heard  the  sturdy 
Joanna  saying.  She  had  speedily  made  friends  with  the  landlady,  and  I 
presently  met  her  hurrying  along  the  passage  carrying  some  supper  for 
herself  and  Nata  on  a  little  tray  :  some  fish,  two  glasses  of  sparkling 
water  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

"  She  is  tired,  poor  little  thing.  I  am  taking  this  to  her,"  said  Joanna. 
"  The  gentry  are  served  in  the  dining-room — they  will  find  the  priest  there 
and  our  guides." 

There  was  a  tall  crucifix  at  the  end  of  the  long  bare  dining-room, 
where  the  priest  was  supping  with  his  candle  before  him,  and  a  table  was 
set  opposite  with  another  that  was  lighted  for  us.  Peter  and  the  other 
man  were  also  sitting  drinking  and  munching  the  hard  seed -biscuit  of 
the  country  with  their  enormous  mouths,  a  few  peasants  looked  in  at  us 
and  went  away,  the  little  waitress  came  and  went,  like  Nata  and  her  sister 
used  to  do,  with  her  pouch  of  office  hanging  from  her  waist.  In  the  middle 
of  his  supper  the  old  priest  rose  from  table,  and  stood  with  folded  hands 
and  reverently  said  a  prayer,  and  then  sat  down  again.  Joanna,  who  had 
come  in,  crossed  herself  devoutly,  and  then  went  up  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  He  listened  and  ate,  and  responded  with  benevolent 
nods.  Did  many  gentry  come  to  the  place  ?  Not  many,  Joanna  imagined  ; 
it  was  not  to  compare  for  furniture  to  their  own  "  Black  Eagle  "  at  C . 

"But  it  is  pretty  here  in  the  forest  in  summer-time,"  said  the  old 
priest. 

11  Eh  !  summer  is  better  than  winter,"  says  Joanna  ;  "  everything  looks 
so  green,  and  there  is  plenty  of  food  for  the  cattle,  and  flowers  grow  by  the 
cart-full." 

The  old  priest  told  her,  as  he  helped  himself  to  prunes,  that  this  was 
the  country  for  flowers.  "  Collectors  came  from  every  part  of  Europe ;  up 
on  the  Schlern,"hesaid,  "there  are  manyrare  species  I  myself  have  gathered 
there."  We  left  her  still  plying  him  with  questions,  to  go  and  sit  out  in 
the  dusk  of  the  wooden  gallery  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Fragrant 
and  cool  came  the  air  blowing  in  our  faces,  softly  shone  the  stars  and  the 
great  crescent  moon  beyond  the  ruined  castle.  One  or  two  of  the  people 
spoke  to  us,  as  they,  too,  stood  admiring  and  leaning  against  the  wooden 
balustrade.  One  funny  little  girl,  called  Urse,  came  up  and  sat  upon  the 
bench  beside'  me,  and  asked  as  usual  if  we  were  married,  and  showed  H. 
her  silver  ring  that  her  father  had  given  her,  only  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
the  little  cross  upon  it  and  the  letters  beneath. 

XII. 

Fortunata  came  knocking  at  my  door  early  next  morning  before  I  was 

quite  ready.     I  had  been  listening  for  some  time  to  the  waking  sounds,  the 

^  voices  in  the  chapel,  the  children  calling  to  one  another,  the  pump,  the 
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footsteps  on  the  wooden  gallery.  I  had  heard  little  Urse  chattering  outside 
my  door,  and  Fortunata  and  Madame  Hofer  calling  Joanna  once  or  twice. 

"  Is  Joanna  with  you  ?  "  Fortunata  said. 

I  answered  through  my  door :  "I  have  not  seen  her ;  tell  them  to 
prepare  our  breakfast  with  buttered  eggs." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fortunata,  going  away. 

Our  breakfast  was  ready  spread  in  the  long  room.  There  were  three 
glasses,  very  brightly  polished,  to  drink  the  coffee,  three  dry  twisted  horns 
of  bread,  and  a  great  dish  of  eggs  broken  up,  and  smoking  and  cooked 
with  pepper.  We  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  our  luxurious  habits  when  we 
saw  the  peasant- women  coming  shyly  to  ask  for  their  modest  glasses  of 
fresh  water  and  dry  half  horns  of  bread.  I  was  pouring  H.'s  coffee  into 
her  glass  when  Fortunata  came  again. 

"  Had  we  all  we  wished  ?  could  she  get  us  anything,  Signora  ?  "  For- 
tunata said.  "I  cannot  imagine  where  Joanna  can  be.  She  was  gone 
when  I  awoke  this  morning  ;  she  has  not  been  to  mass ;  she  has  had  no 
breakfast ;  I  cannot  find  her  anywhere." 

"  She  has  gone  off  for  a  ramble  this  lovely  morning,"  said  H.  "My 
dear,  ask  Madame  Hofer  for  some  more  hot  milk." 

"  Cousin  Hofer  says  she  may  have  gone  up  to  the  castle,"  Fortunata 
cried,  coming  back  with  the  milk ;  and  then  H.  proposed  we  should  all  go 
there  after  breakfast. 

Many  of  the  women  were  only  now  coming  out  of  the  chapel  and 
crowding  through  the  doorway.  The  old  fellows,  whose  devotions  were 
shorter — naturally,  at  their  age,  they  could  not  have  so  much  to  pray 
for — were  already  established  on  their  wooden  benches,  and  stiffly  stretch- 
ing their  kneebreeches  along  the  gallery  and  in  front  of  the  baths ; 
they  gravely  nodded  good  mornings  over  their  silver-topped  pipes.  Urse 
and  her  little  brother  were  standing  swinging  two  great  baskets  on  the 
green  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  we  asked  them  to  come  with  us.  But  they 
said  no,  they  were  going  to  pick  strawberries  with  Peter ;  he  had  desired 
them  to  wait. 

Peter  came  up  at  this  minute,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  Joanna.  We  had  missed  her,  and  were  a  little  anxious.  The  giant 
chuckled,  as  if  it  was  a  capital  joke.  "  Had  she  run  away  ?  She  was  a 
strong  one,  she  had  no  timidity,  and  would  come  to  no  harm.  She  wishes 
to  outrun  you  all,"  Peter  said.  "There  are  plenty  on  the  Alp  to  help 
her  if  she  loses  her  way ;  besides,  I  told  her  many  things  as  we  came 
along  ;  and  how  she  will  see  the  world  for  herself." 

I  could  not  help  a  disagreeable  feeling  that  this  great  fellow  knew  more 
than  he  chose  to  tell.  However,  my  suspicions  were  too  vague  to  put 
into  other  people's  heads.  I  watched  him  march  off  with  swinging 
shirt-sleeves,  and  the  two  children  scampering  after  with  their  baskets. 

We  had  a  charming  stroll  to  the  old  castle,  climbing  step  by  step 
between  the  circling  stems  of  the  fir-trees,  among  grey  stones  and  mosses, 
and  under  bright  changing  shadows.  Fortunata  cheered  up  a  little,  and 
told  us  a  story  on  the  way. 
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"  Once,"  she  said,  "  there  was  another  castle  belonging  to  a  cruel 
knight,  who  ravaged  all  the  country  round,  and  when  the  owner  of  this 
castle  had  to  go  away  for  a  long  journey,  he  desired  his  lady  if  she  loved 
him  not  to  pass  beyond  the  walls  till  his  return,  and  he  collected  provisions 
for  a  year,  and  he  left  her  with  her  maid  to  wait  his  return.  And  some 
time  after  he  had  left,  a  little  baby  was  born  to  the  lady,  and  she  and  the 
maid  tended  it  and  nursed  it.  But  when  the  year  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
the  provisions  began  to  fail. 

"  The  knight  did  not  return  till  a  year  and  a  day  after  he  had  left  his 
home.  Then  he  came  hurrying  up  the  hill,  and  he  saw  some  one  watching 
for  him  from  the  tower- window,  and  he  spurred  his  horse  and  waved  his 
hand.  But  when  he  entered  the  castle  all  was  silent,  and  no  one  came 
to  meet  him.  The  lady  was  dead,"  said  Nata ;  "she  had  died  watching 
from  the  window,  with  her  little  baby  in  her  arms.  The  provisions  were 
all  gone  and  they  had  starved  to  death ;  and  the  poor  maid  was  dead  too," 
said  Nata,  and  as  she  said  it  she  turned  a  little  pale  and  stumbled  over 
a  stone.  "  The  villagers  say  the  white  lady  sometimes  watches  still  from 
the  old  tower- window  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,"  she  added.  "  Look ! 
was  that  any  one  ?  can  Joanna  be  up  there  ?  " 

We  reached  the  mossy  old  castle,  with  its  sweet  wild  woodland  view, 
but  we  found  no  Joanna,  only  some  goats  browsing  the  grass  among  the 
ruins.  I  could  see  that  Fortunata  was  getting  very  anxious,  though  she 
said  little  ;  she  was  weak  and  impressionable,  and  her  languor  seemed 
to  have  changed  into  a  sort  of  fever ;  her  cheeks  burned.  I  scolded  her 
for  it  and  for  being  so  silly  as  to  be  frightened,  but  in  truth  we  too 
thought  it  strange  when  we  got  down  to  find  no  news  of  the  girl.  Our 
Audrey  was  cleaning  her  pails,  and  knew  nothing  of  Joanna,  except  that 
she  had  not  come  back.  And  then  Nata  went  away  into  the  little  chapel. 
I  saw  her  kneeling  there,  poor  little  thing,  with  her  .face  buried  in  her 
hands,  as  I  passed  the  gallery  window. 

Joanna  was  a  stout,  hearty  girl.  Madame  Hofer  said,  as  Peter  had 
done,  that  she  had  gone  out  for  a  walk  and  probably  lost  her  way ;  but  there 
were  people  at  work  on  the  Alps  all  about  who  would  put  her  in  the  right 
road  again.  To  quiet  Fortunata,  we  determined  to  send  round  to  the 
neighbouring  chalets  and  ask  if  she  had  been  seen,  and  this  being  settled, 
Madame  Hofer  went  on  with  her  cooking.  All  the  peasant  people  were 
very  kind  and  reassuring  ;  one  or  two  of  them  volunteered  to  go  off  and 
look  for  her.  The  old  fellows  took  their  silver  pipes  out  of  their  mouths 
to  recount  their  own  early  exploits.  "Perhaps  she  has  gone  up  the 
Schlern,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  open-mouthed;  but  he  was  peremptorily 
snubbed  for  the  suggestion  by  his  grandfather.  "  The  Schlem  was  not  for 
little  boys  or  women."  And  so  the  time  passed  slowly  as  the  shadows 
shifted,  to  the  hum  of  the  voices  tranquilly  discoursing,  to  the  measured 
footsteps  of  the  people  crossing  the  little  gallery.  The  old  men,  who 
seemed  permanently  established  on  the  bench  outside  my  door,  made  their 
jokes  as  the  younger  women  passed  by ;  the  housemaid,  followed  by  her 
tame  goat,  clumped  from  the  well  to  the  kitchen  and  back  to  the  well 
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again  -with  her  tubs.  It  was  all  sunny  and  warm  and  sweet,  and  would 
have  been  utterly  peaceful  to  me  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  of 
poor  little  Nata  with  her  burning  cheeks.  Seeing  her  flit  past  my  window, 
I  thought  it  best  to  lay  hands  upon  her. 

"  Come  in  here,  Nata,"  I  said,  "  and  keep  still,  my  dear.  You  will 
flurry  yourself  into  a  fever  if  you  come  and  go  in  the  sun.  We  have  sent 
some  messengers  to  ask  for  news  of  Joanna.  Madame  Hofer  will  send  us 
word  when  they  return." 

"  Cousin  Hofer  only  laughs,"  Fortunata  said,  trying  not  to  cry.  The 
troubles  and  agitations  of  the  last  few  days  had  told  upon  her  nerves.  I 
guess  that  they  had  been  strained  to  the  uttermost  before.  For  herself, 
the  girl  had  plenty  of  spirit,  and  had  done  her  best  to  bear  the  doubt, 
vexation,  and  wretchedness  from  which  she  had  suffered  so  cruelly  of  late. 
She  had  been  good,  and  uttered  no  word  of  complaint ;  but  who  can 
say  what  cruel  pangs  that  poor  little  heart  had  endured.  She  had  been 
foolish,  perhaps,  and  romantic  ;  but  Nata's  was  a  deep  sweet  nature,  and 
her  heart  beat  truly  ;  and  though  she  could  struggle  for  herself,  she  broke 
down  in  nervous  terror  for  Joanna. 

"  Oh,  Signora,"  she  said,  a  little  wildly,  "  all  this  time  I  have  tried 
not  to  feel,  and  to-day  I  am  all  like  one  who  is  dead.  I  don't  feel,  and 
yet  I  know  that  I  am  suffering.  Yesterday  was  a  terrible  day,  so  beautiful 
and  yet  so  sad ;  all  I  saw  only  seemed  like  beautiful  pain,  and  Joanna 
walked  beside  me,  saying,  « Courage,  courage ; '  and  now,  if  harm  has 

come  to  her,  if  wild  beasts — if "     Nata  broke  out  into  sobs. 

j,  "  Listen,  my  dear,"  I  said.  "  This  is  all  nonsense  ;  there  are  no  wild 
beasts  in  these  woods  except  little  squirrels  and  rabbits,  and  when  Joanna 
comes  home  we  will  give  her  the  scolding  she  deserves  for  frightening  us 
all.  Now  you  must  lie  down  and  wait  patiently  till  the  messengers  return. 
Don't,  my  child."  She  was  kissing  my  hand  just  like  a  child..  She  did  not 
lie  down,  but  sat  on  the  straw  chair  beside  the  bed,  resting  her  aching 
head  on  the  dark  cotton  counterpane.  The  tears  and  the  silence  soothed 
her,  and  now  that  she  had  ceased  to  struggle  against  her  terrors  they  seemed 
to  harass  her  less.  At  last  she  was  quiet,  and  I,  sitting  in  the  window, 
took  up  a  book  and  tried  to  read.  It  was  a  pretty  story,  but  I  could  not 
fix  my  mind  upon  it.  I  looked  at  Madame  Hofer  standing  in  the  gallery 
and  resting  after  her  morning's  work,  and  then  at  the  fir-trees,  and  at  the 
bright  azure  beyond  them ;  and  then  I  watched  little  Urse  and  her  brother 
running  across  the  green.  They  ran  straight  towards  a  peasant- woman 
who  was  knitting  a  stocking  in  the  sun.  At  first  I  thought  they  were  at 
play,  for  they  clung  to  her  skirt  and  the  woman  bent  over  them.  I  fancied  she 
might  be  their  mother.  She  dropped  her  knitting  and  caught  little  Urse's 
hand.  Something  in  her  action  disturbed  me,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw 
Madame  Hofer  lean  forward  over  the  low  wooden  gallery.  It  might  be  a 
fancy,  but  my  heart  began  to  beat  with  a  nervous  apprehension  as  I  put 
down  my  book  and  went  out  quickly.  When  I  came  out  on  the  balcony  I 
found  that  it  was  indeed  no  play  that  was  going  on  :  the  children  were  sobb- 
ing, and  their  mother,  with  a  scared  face,  was  hurrying  towards  the  house. 
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"Frau  Hofer!"  she  said,  "come  you  quick — here  is  something 
happened  in  the  wood!  "  I  had  left  the  door  of  my  room  open,  and  at 
the  cry  the  woman  gave  Nata  came  running  out  too.  She  seemed  to 
guess  what  had  happened  almost  before  the  children  spoke. 

11  Joanna  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlern,"  they  said.  "  The 
gentleman  found  her,  and  he  called  Hans,"  sobbed  little  Urse,  "  when 
he  was  climbing  for  strawberries,  and  I  called  Peter,  and  when  Peter 
came  he  told  us  to  stop,  and  ran  away,  and  he  did  not  come  back,  and 
she  was  lying  quite  still  in  her  hat." 

"  And  there  was  blood  upon  it,"  said  Hans,  "  and  Urse  said  she  was 
dead,  and  the  gentleman  got  angry,  and  said,  '  Why  did  no  one  come  ? ' 
and  I  was  frightened.  And  Urse  came  too." 

"  I  could  not  stay  alone  with  the  stranger,  he  frightened  me,"  sobbed 
little  Urse. 

"  You  heartless  children,  to  leave  her  !  "  cried  Frau  Hofer,  striking  at 
Hans.  Nata  caught  her  hand.  "  It  is  well  that  they  came  to  tell  us ;  now 
we  can  go  to  her,"  she  said,  quite  calmly,  and  in  a  faint  shrill  voice. 
"  Hans  will  show  the  way.  Will  you  tell  some  one  to  follow  us,  Cousin 
Hofer,  with  wine  and  a  blanket  to  carry  her  home."  Nata  was  the 
calmest  and  most  collected  of  us  all. 

The  children  led  the  way  along  the  winding  path,  under  the  trees ; 
on  our  way  we  met  Peter,  the  carter,  flying  through  the  brushwood.  He 
had  been,  I  don't  know  where,  to  leave  a  message  for  the  doctor.  "  He  is  in 
these  parts  to-day,"  he  said  breathless ;  "he  is  curing  Anton  Buiiis'  mother 
of  her  fever.  Courage,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  Joanna  is  not  dead,  don't  fear. 
So  I  said  to  the  man  who  found  her, '  Ho  !  she  will  live.  I  gave  myself  just 
such  another  crack  on  the  head,  and  I  am  none  the  worse.'  "  Madame 
Hofer  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Your  head  !  "  she  said,  expressively. 

"  The  stranger  is  gone,"  said  Peter.     "  Here  she  is  by  this  great  rock." 

She  was  not  dead,  poor  dear  child.  She  was  lying  senseless,  alone, 
in  her  hat,  as  the  children  described  her,  in  a  still  green  nook,  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  Schlern  mountain.  Everywhere  hung  green  veils  of  light, 
and  of  soft  mosses  spreading  over  every  stone  and  path-way,  and  green 
misty  depths  showed  beyond  the  stems  of  the  fir-trees.  Was  this  sweet 
silent  valley  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  I  wondered.  Was  this  a 
death-bed  ? — this  carpet,  where  gentians  and  harebells  were  shining,  and 
white  petals  blown  by  the  wind,  and  insects  gathering  sweet  juices  out  of 
silver  stars.  Even  from  the  rocks  green  creepers  were  hanging ;  those 
cruel  massed  rocks  from  which  she  must  have  fallen  ! 

At  the  time  I  hardly  saw  anything  but  her  pale  lips.  Now  the  whole 
scene  rises  up  before  me  in  its  intense  sadness  and  beauty.  That  still 
green  dell  with  the  sound  of  the  crickets  whistling,  Madame  Hofer's 
scared  face,  the  children  hanging  back  behind  their  mother's  skirt,  and 
Nata,  tender  and  passionate,  kneeling  by  the  poor  senseless  body,  raising 
the  pale  head  in  her  arms,  gently  loosening  the  hat  from  the  clotted 
plaits  to  which  it  had  been  fastened.  If  Joanna  lived,  this  absurd  hat 
had  probably  saved  her  life.  Dear  honest  Joanna,  surely  there  was  no  life 
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so  precious  among  us  all ;  so  useful,  so  kindly,  so  cheerful  and  contented. 
Soon  some  of  the  good  people  came  from  the  bath-house,  bringing  a 
hay- cloth  to  carry  her  home.  They  laid  her  gently  down  upon  it ;  they 
were  all  subdued  by  that  mystery  of  inanition,  and  spoke  below  their 
breaths.  Only  Peter  talked  out  as  usual,  and  described  "  his  crack  "  to 
each  new  comer. 

XIII. 

Something  now  happened  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  strangeness  and 
unreality  of  this  sad  moment.  For  some  minutes  past  a  murmuring 
sound  had  reached  us  from  the  heights  above,  and  we  now  saw  a  quaint 
procession — men  and  women — passing  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  over- 
head, in  conical  hats  like  poor  Joanna's ;  the  men  wore  flapping  waist- 
coats like  Peter's ;  they  all  held  rosaries  in  their  hands,  and  were  praying 
aloud  as  they  went.  They  did  not  see  us,  nor  did  they  hear  Peter  when  he 
called  ;  their  prayers  drowned  his  voice.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  such 
a  thing  has  happened.  As  he  cried  "  Hola  !  "  they  walked  on,  and  dis- 
appeared, but  another  voice,  nearer  at  hand  but  from  a  different  direction, 
answered,  and  in  a  minute  more  a  figure  came  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock  with  quick  awkward  haste,  and  hurried  towards  us.  ...  Did  I  not 
recognize  it?  Those  long  loose  limbs,  that  nervous  haste,  that  green 
vasculum  swinging  from  its  strap  !  I  looked  once,  and  then  again  bewildered, 
and  then  at  Nata,  who  was  gazing  with  a  changing  face.  Yes,  she  too 
recognized  him  :  it  was  the  Count,  he  was  unmistakable.  "  Ah,  there  he 
is  come  back,"  said  Peter,  in  a  satisfied  tone.  "  He  found  her,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  till  I  came  up,"  Even  at  this  moment,  to  my  shame 
I  confess,  a  thought  of  what  the  future  might  have  in  store  came  to  me. 
Dear  honest  Joanna  herself  would  have  been  the  first  to  share  it.  The 
load  seemed  lightened.  All  must  be  well  for  Nata,  since  Count  Saverio 
had  come  to  her.  All  well !  Of  what  was  I  thinking  ?  Here  was  De 
Pavis  trembling  and  scared,  Nata  crying,  and  our  poor  Joanna  lying 
senseless,  still  in  her  bearer's  arms,  with  her  fair  hair  clotted  with  blood. 

"  Thank  heaven  you  are  here!  I  thought  you  were  never  coming," 
said  the  Count,  coming  straight  towards  us  and  not  looking  surprised 
to  see  us.  "I  had  gone  a  little  way  to  look  for  you.  We  must  get  her 
home.  I  found  her  by  the  strangest,  saddest  chance.  Don't  cry,  Nata ;  she 
must  get  well."  He  seemed  quite  unnerved,  and  unlike  himself;  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  come  in  contact  with  a  real  sorrow. 

And  so  they  carried  her  home,  quickly  and  carefully,  along  the  little 
winding  paths,  crossing  the  little  brooks,  stooping  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  fir-trees.  Peter  was  at  Joanna's  head,  two  stout  peasant-women 
held  the  cloth  at  her  feet,  and  Nata  walked  at  her  side.  The  first  great 
burst  of  summer  was  over,  and  the  life  of  this  sylvan  world  seemed 
subdued  to  a  gentler  radiance.  The  year  was  ending  in  peaceful  dissolu- 
tion. But  our  Joanna's  life  was  not  yet  at  its  end ;  nor  had  her  warm 
heart  ceased  to  beat  for  ever  for  those  she  loved.  Many  of  the  peasants 
from  the  bath-house  had  joined  us,  and  came  quietly  along.  More  than 
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one  of  these  compassionate  people  fell  down  on  their  knees  by  the  wayside 
cross  to  pray  for  Joanna's  life,  as  she  was  carried  by,  with  that  silent 
face,  and  the  heavy  hand  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  cloth. 

All  the  way  back  Saverio  never  spoke,  nor  did  Nata  seem  to  heed  his 
presence  :  her  whole  wistful  heart  seemed  given  to  Joanna.  Bnt  as  they 
walked  along,  I  saw  him  looking  at  her  with  a  humble  pitiful  look  that 
touched  me  and  made  me  like  him  better  than  I  had  ever  done.  She  was 
so  changed,  so  thin,  so  sad.  Even  his  return  could  not  bring  back  her 
bloom  all  in  one  moment.  What  a  mystery  it  is  that  the  happiness,  the 
light  of  one  life,  should  be  so  often  in  the  gift  of  another's  willj  Which  of 
us  is  there  that  does  not  hold  chords  that  may  vibrate  from  the  very  hearts 
of  those  about  us  ?  Let  us  pray  that  with  reverent  and  loving  care  we 
may  use  our  power,  half- unconscious  as  it  is.  .  ••t&fi; 

I  hurried  on  before  them  to  make  ready  a  room,  and  I  had  hardly 
prepared  everything,  with  Audrey's  help,  when  she  said,  looking  from  the 
gallery,  "Here  they  come,  and  there  is  the  doctor."  The  doctor  came 
walking  through  the  wood,  and  met  the  little  procession  as  it  reached  the 
foot  of  the  wooden  stairs.  Many  brown  hands  were  held  out  to  greet 
him,  and  he  nodded  right  and  left  as  he  followed  Joanna's  bearers  up  the 
creaking  wooden  flight.  He  was  an  old  man  with  long  white  hair  and  a 
staff  and  silver  pipe,  which  he  gave  me  to  hold  while  he  helped  to  lay 
Joanna  on  the  straw  bed  which  had  been  made  ready. 

"  There  are  too  many  here,"  he  said,  motioning  the  people  gently  out 
of  the  room.  "  She  will  soon  revive." 

"  That  is  as  I  told  you,"  said  Peter,  with  a  slap  upon  his  knee.  Then 
he  jerked  his  chin.  "  What  is  that  she  is  holding  in  her  hand  ?  "  he  said. 

Madame  Hofer  gently  unclasped  the  poor  fingers  and  took  a  tuft  of 
crushed  purple  flowers  from  between  them.  "  It  is  only  a  flower,"  she  said. 

"It  is  Moretti's  Campanula,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  it  into  his 
own  hand.  "  She  must  have  caught  it  as  she  fell,  poor  child." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  a  sudden  burst  of  new  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  poor  dear,"  sobbed  Nata,  as  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  The  flower,  the  lilac  flower !  Oh, 
Signora,  do  you  remember  ?  " 

Did  I  remember ! — my  foolish  words  and  nonsense,  talk  of  charms 
and  magic,  and  Joanna's  wistful  eyes  and  self-reproach  that  night  upon 
the  terrace.  I  remembered  it  all ;  could  it  be  that  I  had  done  all  this 
mischief  by  my  idle  words  ?  Ah  me,  the  reproach  was  mine  now,  and  I 
was  too  old  to  cry  it  away  like  Fortunata,  but  the  pang  was  a  real  one. 

The  Count  seemed  uneasy  too ;  he  turned  very  red,  and  I  think  he 
muttered  something  about  the  "  Devil  take  that  infernal  flower"  as  he  left 
the  room';  but  he  came  back  for  one  instant  to  say,  "Courage,  Nata:  don't 
cry !  "  And  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and  raised  her  up.  And  she  looked 
up  at  him  through  her  tears  with  a  half- doubting  truthful  look,  like 
some  little  wild  animal  that  knows  no  fear  as  yet.  Then  they  all 
went  away,  and  we  undressed  Joanna  as  well  as  we  could.  It  seemed 
an  age  while  the  doctor  examined  her.  She  was  cruelly  bruised  and 
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cut  and  sprained  on  the  side  on  which  she  had  fallen ;  and  there, 
besides,  was  the  one  deep  cruel  wound  beneath  her  hair ;  but  the  high 
hat  had  saved  her  life,  for  the  skull  was  uninjured.  Peter  stood 
outside  ready  to  go  off  again  for  medicine  and  bandages  to  the  Alp  where 
the  doctor  was  staying;  Nata's  tears  kept  dropping — dropping  on  the 
counterpane,  on  the  straw  mattress,  on  the  dear  pale  face.  But  they 
were  softer,  happier  tears,  for  Joanna's  colour  revived  a  little  beneath 
this  gentle  rain  ;  light  came  into  her  dim  eyes,  she  stirred  and  whispered, 
"  Nata,  here  !  "  then  she  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  looked  a  little 
wildly  from  one  to  the  other.  The  doctor  nodded.  "All  goes  well,"  he 
said ;  and  then  he  wrote  something  against  the  wall,  and  he  went  to  the 
door  and  gave  it  to  Peter,  who  bounded  down  the  gallery  in  two  steps. 
There  was  a  little  whisper  outside  amongst  the  peasants,  while  here  inside 
Madame  Hofer  stood  with  a  candle  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and  Nata  was 
hanging  over  Joanna's  bed  silently,  and  yet  with  all  her  tenderest  heart's 
signs  and  unspoken  language  welcoming  her  back  to  life  after  that  awful 
journey  from  which  she  was  returning. 

"  The  Signora  !  "  Joanna  said,  recognizing  me  ;  then  she  began  feeling 
about  the  bedclothes  and  faltered  something  about  a  flower. 

"  Hush — hush  !  It  is  safe,  you  are  safe  ;  all,  all  is  well,"  said  Nata, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  Lie  still  while  we  thank  God  for  your  deliverance 
from  peril." 

Some  minute  afterwards  I  saw  the  doctor  looking  about  uneasily 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  "Is  anything  amiss  ?  "  I  asked,  anxiously. 
"  I  have  mislaid  my  pipe,"  he  said;  and  then  I  discovered  that  I  had 
been  holding  the  pipe  all  the  while  in  my  hand. 

The  doctor  had  done  his  work,  and  sat  chattering  with  the  old  oracles 
down  below.  Joanna  was  unconscious  again,  but  this  time  it  was  only 
a  quiet  sleep,  after  the  pain  and  fatigue  of  having  her  hurts  dressed 
and  attended  to.  H.,  with  her  kind  face  beaming  with  sympathy,  came 
gently  stirring  the  door-handle  to  call  me  to  supper. 

"  This  morning  it  was  Joanna.  Now  it  is  Fortunata  who  is  lost,  just 
when  supper  is  ready  too,"  said  Madame  Hofer,  meeting  us,  and  speaking 
with  some  asperity. 

XIV. 

H.  waited  till  she  was  gone,  then  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  and 
pointed  to  two  dim  figures  on  a  seat  beneath  a  tree.  As  we  were  looking  at 
them  they  got  up  and  came  strolling  towards  the  house.  A  minute  or 
two  after  they  came  into  the  dining-room.  They  stood  at  the  door, 
blinking  their  eyes  in  the  dazzle  of  two  candles  and  the  soup-tureen. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  had  more  apprehensions,  but  somehow  since 
Saverio's  return  I  had  felt  none,  and  I  went  to  meet  them,  saying,  "  Come, 
here  is  the  soup.  Joanna  is  asleep,  and  Urse's  mother  is  with  her,  and 
we  are  only  waiting  for  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  detained  you,"  said  the  Count,  standing  quite 
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erect,  with  a  look  of  such  real  happiness  in  his  face  that  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  what  was  coming,  while  Nata  took  iny  hand  and  pressed  it, 
with  a  long  soft  thrill  that  told  me  all  I  wanted  to  know.  However,  they 
said  no  more  just  then,  and  all  supper-time  the  Count  was  much  as  usual. 
Nata  eat  nothing,  but  sat  with  innocent  happy  eyes,  looking  as  I  had 
never  seen  her  look  before.  I  was  struck,  for  the  first  time,  by  her 
extreme  beauty  and  dazzling  brilliancy  of  colour.  It  was  like  sunlight 
shining  after  a  cloud  had  passed  away.  During  supper  the  Count  told  ua 
that  he  had  been  busy  of  late  completing  a  collection,  and  writing  the  last 
chapters  of  his  work  upon  mountain  campanulas.  There  are  no  less  than 
sixty  different  species  of  these  charming  flowers,  he  informed  us,  of  which 
forty  are  to  be  found  in  the  Alps  alone.  "  I  wished  to  give  my  whole  mind 
to  my  work,"  he  said,  with  an  odd  look  as  he  eat  his  chicken.  '  *  My  book  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  taken  a  long  time  to  write,"  he  added. 

Almost  too  long  a  time  for  his  happiness,  I  thought.  After  supper  I 
went  out  into  the  gallery  again.  Seeing  me  standing  a  little  apart, 
Nata  came  up,  flung  her  arms  round  me,  and  began  whispering  her 
happiness  in  the  twilight. 

"  Oh,  Signora,  he  loves  me — he  loves  me — he  is  my  betrothed." 

Afterwards  I  heard  more,  not  from  Nata  nor  from  the  Count,  but 
from  my  old  friend  Delia  Santa ;  she  it  was  who  had  warned  him  of  the 
cruel  gossip  of  the  place.  He  was  greatly  disturbed  and  shocked,  and 
very  indignant.  He  had  never  faced  the  matter  fairly  until  then.  In 
spite  of  his  aunt's  horrified  warnings  he  started  at  once  to  follow  Nata, 
and  only  once  (so  he  confessed  long  afterwards)  did  he  hesitate  at  the 
thought  of  the  storm  he  should  bring  about  his  head  by  such  a  marriage. 
This  was  a  minute  before  chance,  or  Providence,  brought  him  to  the  rock 
where  poor  Joanna  was  lying. 

How  sweet  the  evening  fell  after  that  long  toilsome  day.  The  full 
moon  came  sliding  up  from  behind  the  roof,  the  lights  gleamed,  the 
dark  figures  passed,  and  very  very  far  away  the  echo  of  a  Tyrolese  chaunt 
reached  us  from  one  of  the  Alps.  The  doctor  and  the  priest  passed  us 
smoking  their  pipes.  "  You  may  be  quite  at  ease  about  your  patient," 
said  the  doctor,  nodding  as  he  went  by. 

It  seemed  too  much  almost.  "You  will  never  be  able  to  persuade 
Joanna  that  the  purple  flower  is  not  a  charm,"  said  H. 

"  I  will  try,"  I  said,  feeling  very  much  ashamed.  "I  shall  tell  her 
that  charms  are  not  the  things  themselves,  but  are  signs  of  the  facts 
they  represent.  When  I  put  my  hand  in  yours,  it  is  a  sign  that  I 
love  you,  that  I  am  thinking  of  you.  When  people  love  each  other  truly, 
anything,  everything  becomes  a  charm  ;  and  flowers,  and  bits  of  hair, 
and  old  ribbons,  and  rings,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  become  priceless." 

"I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  H.  smiling;  "but  I  don't  think 
Joanna  will."  And  I  am  afraid  H.  was  right. 
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AN  admirable  field  for  moralists  has  lately  been  opened  by  the  Pantin 
murders.  The  atrocity  of  the  crimes  stamps  their  performer  as  facile 
2)rinceps  amongst  recent  proficients  in  his  diabolical  art,  and  entitles 
him  to  a  bad  pre-eminence  in  all  Newgate  Calendars  and  collections  of 
.causes  celebres  to  be  henceforward  published.  But  the  expression 
of  direct  sentiment  of  horror  has  supplied  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Pantin  literature.  The  more  common  practice  of  English  newspapers 
has  been  to  give  us  minute  details  of  everything  connected  with  the  crimes, 
and  then  to  say  how  horrible  it  is  that  any  one  should  take  an  interest  in 
such  atrocities.  They  remark  with  great  disgust  upon  the  thousands  of 
morbid-minded  foreigners  who  went  to  see  the  scene  of  the  crime  and 
converted  it  into  a  monster  fair  or  picnic.  They  pointed  out  the  corrupting 
influence  of  those  journals  which  live  upon  garbage  and  give  their  readers 
highly-spiced  police  reports  instead  of  politics.  They  demonstrated  that 
the  wretched  murderer  had  owed  his  moral  ruin  to  a  perusal  of  the 
Wandering  Jeiv,  and  took  occasion  to  dilate  upon  the  evil  tendencies  of 
our  own  sensation  literature.  It  lags  far  behind  that  of  France  in  regard 
of  plain-speaking  and  graphic  force,  but  the  passions  to  which  it  appeals 
are  in  substance  identical. 

Now  I  am  not  a  murder-fancier,  nor  a  lover  of  sensation  novels. 
Murderers  seem  to  me  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  bad  character  and 
limited  intelligence :  and  their  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  as  stupid,  if  not 
as  wicked,  as  the  murderers  themselves.  Sensation  novels  have  become 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  I  can  never  take  enough  interest  in  the 
characters  to  care  to  discover  who  poisoned  who,  or  what  are  the  precise 
legal  relations  of  the  three  or  four  people  who  have  been  indulging  in 
intricate  intermarriages.  The  intelligent  detective  is  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  the  virtuous  avenger  of  blood  is  as  insipid  as  the  hero  of 
a  tract.  But  the  ordinary  method  of  using  "sensation"  as  a  term -of 
abuse — as  a  clergyman  uses  "heterodox"  or  a  regular  practitioner  "homeo- 
pathist  " — seems  to  be  founded  on  an  obvious  misconception.  If  all  novels 
and  dramas  turning  upon  startling  crimes  were  to  be  expunged  from  our 
literature,  we  should  have  to  make  a  surprisingly  clean  sweep.  Hamlet 
and  Othello  and  King  Lear  would  have  to  go  at  once  ;  Richardson's  great 
novel  would  be  put  into  the  critic's  Index ;  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  would 
require  expurgation ;  and  some  of  the  best  works  of  living  writers  would 
be  summarily  condemned.  The  misfortune  is  that  when  a  canon  of 
criticism,  however  sound  it  may  originally  have  been,  is  once  caught 
up  by  inferior  writers  and  made  into  a  cant  term  of  abuse,  its  whole 
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tendency  is  often  perverted.  The  spirit  is  absorbed  by  the  letter,  as  the 
Christian  day  of  rest  is  loaded  by  bigots  with  all  the  rigours  of  a  Hebrew 
Sabbath.  Sensible  critics  had  objected  not  to  the  introduction  of  crime 
into  fiction,  but  to  the  false  taste  which  made  the  whole  interest  of  a  book 
turn  upon  mere  horrors  of  blood  and  crime  and  the  gallows,  instead  of 
delicacy  of  sentiment  or  power  of  imaginative  insight.  The  distinction, 
it  seems,  was  too  refined  for  general  use ;  accordingly,  all  stories  in  which 
the  characters  do  not  behave  with  unimpeachable  propriety  and  rival 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  grace  of  deportment,  are  stigmatized  by  some 
writers  as  sensational ;  whilst  the  offenders  naturally  infer  that  they  can 
defend  their  tasteless  horrors  by  the  example  of  the  greatest  names  of 
literature. 

The  distinction  is  really  irrelevant.  If  certain  pictures  of  battles  are 
detestable  in  point  of  art,  because  the  colouring  is  crude  and  glaring, 
and  the  painter  has  relied  for  effect  upon  hideous  mutilation  and  great 
splashes  of  red  blood,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  battle-piece,  where 
the  intensity  of  emotion  is  expressed  with  proper  dignity  and  a  sparing 
use  of  revolting  incident,  may  not  be  amongst  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
the  art.  Our  wise  critics  would  suppress  battles  altogether ;  but  the  true 
principle  is  simply  that  the  horrible  should  be  subordinate  to  nobler 
elements  of  interest  and  not  in  itself  the  main  source  of  the  effect  produced. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  certain  interest  in  murders  seems  to  be  as 
innocent  as  it  is  natural.  A  ferocious  monster  enters  a  shop,  knocks  down 
all  the  inhabitants  with  -a  mallet,  and  cuts  their  throats  with  a  razor.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  repeats  the  performance  with  minor  variations.  If 
I  am  living  within  half-a-mile  of  the  spot  it  is  as  absurd  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  be  too  nice  to  listen  to  the  details  of  the  story  as  to  propound  a 
plan  which  I  once  heard  advocated  for  the  rescue  of  drowning  men — 
namely,  that  their  attention  should  be  distracted  by  indifferent  conversation 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  immoderate  struggling.  Philosophers  who 
condescend  to  open  a  newspaper  will,  of  course,  read  discussions  about 
the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  the  effect  of  imposing  a  seigniorage  at 
the  mint ;  or  will  take  a  rational  interest  in  the  relations  between  the 
Porte  and  the  Danubian  Principalities.  The  ordinary  reader  will  turn  with 
a  pardonable  interest  to  the  columns  which  contain  the  history  of  the  last 
horrible  murder  at  his  own  doors.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  define 
the  precise  point  at  which  the  interest  ceases  to  be  legitimate,  and  testifies 
to  a  morbid  state  of  mind  rather  than  an  excusable  degree  of  sympathy 
with  our  fellow-creatures.  Perhaps  we  may  condemn  those  rather  unkempt 
gentlemen  who  solace  the  calm  of  a  Sunday  morning  on  the  benches  of  a 
suburban  public-house,  by  the  perusal  of  thrilling  incidents  in  some  of  the 
cheap  newspapers  appropriate  to  the  day.  The  spectacle  reminds  us  un- 
pleasantly of  doctors  studying  the  Lancet,  and  leads  us  to  fancy  that  our 
friends  are  merely  searching  for  the  last  news  in  the  way  of  their  profes- 
sion. We  fancy  their  motto  to  be,  "  We  are  murderers :  nothing  murderous 
is  alien  to  us."  Yet  it  is  also  fair  to  remember  that  disputes  about  the 
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currency  or  the  constitution  of  Wallachia — however  familiar  to  us — are 
mere  Greek  or  Latin  to  them  ;  and  that  their  interest  may  really  be  un- 
selfish, and  limited  at  most  to  an  artistic  appreciation  of  the  performances. 
To  go  and  see  the  scene  of  action  shows  a  rather  equivocal  disposition ; 
though  when  we  remember  the  extreme  interest  which  all  tourists  display 
in  seeing  the  place  where  some  great  man,  of  whom  they  never  heard, 
performed  some  feat  of  which  they  are  hearing  for  the  first  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  local  associations  have  a  mysterious  charm.  When  people 
take  a  step  further,  and  deliberately  go  out  for  a  picnic  on  the  place  where 
a  woman  and  her  children  were  knocked  on  the  head  and  buried  in  a  ditch, 
I  confess  that  they  seem  to  me  to  show  some  moral  obtuseness.  The  con- 
sumption of  Bavarian  beer  is  incompatible  with  a  very  lively  condition  of 
the  sympathies. 

To  murder-fanciers,  then,  in  the  abstract,  and  considered  simply  from 
the  point  of  view  which  De  Quincy  has  made  his  own,  I  have  no  objection. 
I  think,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  very  innocent  and,  indeed,  very  proper 
to  take  a  certain  interest  in  the  murders  of  the  day.  That  the  interest 
should  not  imply  any  sympathy  with  the  murderer,  or  any  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  horrible  images  for  their  own  sake,  is,  of  course,  to  be  under- 
stood, and  it  is  highly  probable  that  public  sentiment  is  too  apt  to  glide 
imperceptibly  into  one  or  other  of  those  phases.  But  there  is  a  better 
reason  for  refusing  our  sympathy  to  stories  of  murder,  in  the  fact  that  the 
style  of  the  act  is  in  a  state  of  perceptible  decline.  Murders  are  not  only 
immoral — an  objection  to  which  they  have  long  been  liable — but  they  are 
becoming  simply  gross,  stupid,  and  brutal.  They  are  in  the  style  of  the 
novelists  or  painters  who  are  incapable  of  reproducing  the  beautiful, 
and  try  to  stun  us  by  sheer  undiluted  horrors.  It  is  possible  to  mention 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  certain  tragic  element  in  the  occurrence — 
where  passions  were  aroused  with  which  it  was  possible  to  feel  a  certain 
sympathy  though  they  ultimately  ended  in  a  revolting  crime.  Eugene 
Aram,  if  we  would  take  Lord  Lytton's  ingenious  representation  as  at  all 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  facts,  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  his 
motives  depended  upon  a  perversion  of  a  laudable  ambition,  and  he 
attempted  to  justify  his  crimes  by  a  sophistry,  tolerably  transparent,  it  is 
true,  but  yet  paying,  by  implication,  a  certain  homage  to  honourable  senti- 
ment. Even  if  we  prefer  the  authentic  records  of  his  case  to  the  fictitious 
embellishment,  he  was  a  man  of  some  learning  and  ability,  and  his  crime 
naturally  suggests  several  curious  psychological  problems.  Of  course  it  is 
not  right  for  a  profound  student  of  languages  and  antiquities  to  knock  an 
elderly  miser  on  the  head  with  a  pickaxe  in  order  to  appropriate  his  gold. 
But  though  his  actions  were  decidedly  wrong,  one  can  follow  his  course 
without  the  uncomfortable  sense  that  comes  from  plunging  into  the  back- 
slums  and  loathsome  hiding-places  of  plebeian  vice.  Morally,  the  difference 
may  not  be  in  his  favour ;  he  may  have  been  really  as  vile  as  the  first 
brutal  ruffian  who  kicks  his  wife  into  a  jelly,  or  beats  out  her  brains  with 
a  poker.  But,  artistically  speaking,  he  was  far  more  fit  to  be  the  central 
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figure  in  a  drama  or  a  novel.  His  intellect  was  not  altogether  rudimentary 
nor  his  sentiments  entirely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  nobility.  It  is  the 
difference  analogous  to  that  which  divides  the  duellist  of  former  times, 
who  transfixed  his  antagonist's  body  with  some  grace  and  attention  to  the 
conventional  proprieties  of  the  day,  and  the  brutalized  prize-fighter  who 
pummels  and  is  pummelled  till  such  an  imitation  of  human  features 
as  once  graced  his  countenance  have  taken  the  likeness  of  a  raw  lump 
of  beefsteak.  If  the  duellist  committed  the  greatest  crime  he  was 
not  so  purely  ugly  and  offensive  a  phenomenon.  In  short,  the 
style  of  our  murderous  artists  has  wofully  degenerated  since  their 
trade  became  less  fashionable  in  polite  society.  When  kings  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  "  Off  with  his  head !  "  and  having  dark  conferences  with 
first  and  second  murderers,  there  was  naturally  more  dignity  in  an  occu- 
pation which  was  almost  a  branch  of  State  policy.  But  kings  have  become 
far  too  respectable.  If  by  any  misfortune  we  should  see  such  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  as  followed  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  we  should  have 
no  suspicions  that  a  future  Duke  of  Gloucester  would  smother  his  youthful 
nephews  under  a  cushion,  or  insist  upon  searching  the  staircases  of 
Buckingham  Palace  to  discover  their  bodies.  We  arrange  those  little 
affairs  more  civilly,  and  so  far  from  an  ex-king  generally  finding  his  way 
to  the  scaffold,  there  are  few  pleasanter  positions  in  Europe  at  the  present 
moment  than  that  of  an  expelled  monarch.  They  generally  have  most 
comfortable  palaces  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  only  keep  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  very  innocent  plotting  just  to  prove  that  they  retain  something 
of  a  sacred  character.  Politicians  would  as  soon  think  of  murdering  their 
opponents  as  of  drinking  beer  for  breakfast,  or  seeking  relaxation  at  a 
bullbait  or  a  cockfight.  The  rough  and  ready  methods  of  our  ancestors 
have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  act  which  is 
only  practised  by  inferior  hands  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  former 
refinement. 

That  murder  should  no  longer  be  a  fashionable  practice  is,  of  course, 
a  decided  gain.  It  is  just  as  well  that  when  I  quarrel  with  a  friend  he 
should  confine  himself  to  writing  anonymous  articles  against  my  character 
instead  of  cutting  my  throat.  Yet  there  are  certain  drawbacks  to  our 
unqualified  satisfaction  in  the  change.  The  decline  of  murder,  so  far  as 
it  has  really  declined,  must  be  taken  as  part  of  a  more  widely-spread 
social  transformation.  Some  very  able  writers  are  fond  of  dwelling  upon 
the  growing  rarity  of  the  picturesque  elements  of  life.  We  are  fallen,  they 
complain,  upon  the  days  of  petty  passions  and  commonplace  characters. 
Our  modern  heroes  are  marked  by  an  absence  of  the  ancient  energy.  One 
man  is  more  and  more  like  his  neighbour.  The  object  of  our  costume 
is  no  longer  to  set  off  the  personal  advantages  which  our  figures  may 
possess,  but  to  enable  them  to  escape  all  notice  in  a  crowd.  There  is  no 
telling  a  gentleman  from  his  tradesman,  or  the  inhabitant  of  one  district 
from  that  of  any  other — nobody  rises  very  far  above  the  general  average, 
or  sinks  much  below  it,  That  we  dp  not  commit  great  crimes  is  owing 
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less  to  any  positive  advance  in  virtue  than  to  a  general  desire  to  conform 
to  the  average  standard.  The  Utopia  of  modern  reformers  would  be  a 
country  in  which  every  man  should  be  dressed  in  a  regulation  suit  of 
some  dingy  colour,  and  his  character,  like  his  cloth,  be  cut  to  one  uniform 
pattern.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority,  of  which  we  have  so  much,  has 
entered  into  our  souls  as  well  as  our  laws,  and  is  insidiously  transforming 
us  into  a  very  dull,  highly  respectable,  and  intensely  monotonous  collec- 
tion of  insignificant  units.  If  manners  have  grown  softer,  we  suffer  from 
a  stifling  atmosphere  of  public  opinion,  in  which  any  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  is  fast  becoming  impossible.  There  are 
still  men  who  would  march  with  due  bravery  up  to  a  battery,  but  the 
bravest  amongst  them  would  shrink  from  walking  down  Eegent  Street  in 
a  comfortable  hat.  A  fear  of  responsibility  crushes  down  the  energies  of 
the  men  most  fitted  to  be  our  leaders.  We  are  in  such  a  dread  of  being 
blamed  as  crotchety  or  eccentric,  that  we  dare  not  move  a  hand's-breadth 
from  the  prescribed  path,  in  which  millions  of  fellow-travellers  will  keep 
us  in  countenance.  Originality  is  growing  to  be  a  term  of  abuse;  and 
ridicule  is  becoming  a  more  terrible  instrument  of  oppression  than  was 
ever  wielded  by  oppressors  in  the  old  days  of  persecution  with  fire  and 
sword.  We  have  ceased  to  grow  forest-trees,  and  are  content  with  a 
vast  growth  of  carefully  clipped  and  preserved  garden- shrubs. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
get  up  good  murders.  The  disposition  to  take  such  a  decided  line  of 
action  is  confined  to  those  ruder  classes  who  retain  something  of  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  a  more  barbarous  state  of  society.  We  have  amongst  us 
large  masses  of  a  population  who  have  escaped  the  enervating  polish  of 
civilization.  To  them  we  may  still  look  occasionally  for  vigorous  passions 
and  decided  actions.  They  have  the  rude  energy  along  with  the  brutal 
propensities  of  a  more  animal  existence.  We  shall  abstain  from  murder 
because,  in  common  slang,  we  have  not  the  pluck,  and  think  it  ungentle  - 
manlike  to  attract  so  much  attention.  The  weakness  of  our  sensation 
novels  is  a  symptom  of  this  decline  of  vigour.  They  are  unnatural  because 
any  one  who  would  introduce  the  play  of  strong  passions  into  the  milk- 
and-water  commonplace  of  modern  society  is  forced  to  be  unnatural. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  vices  and  virtues  as  in  everything  else,  and  the 
modern  fashion  of  vice,  like  that  of  dress,  is  colourless  and  monotonous. 
We  read  how  a  distinguished  baron  in  France,  some  four  hundred  years 
ago,  retired  into  the  country,  and  taking  to  sorcery,  by  way  of  amusement, 
massacred  some  hundreds  of  children  for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  and  by 
that  and  other  practices  became  the  original  Bluebeard  of  fairy  tales.  He 
would  never  have  done  such  a  thing  if  he  had  flourished  in  our  time.  He 
would  have  lived  in  dread  of  the  reporter  of  the  county  newspaper.  Before 
half-a-dozen  children  had  disappeared  there  would  have  been  a  series  of 
uncomfortable  paragraphs  which  would  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press ; 
and  every  gobemouche  in  France  would  have  been  studying  them  over  his 
absinthe,  and  speculating  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  dark  allusions  of  the 
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local  penny-a-liner.  It  could  not  have  been  long  before  the  blanks  in  the 
report  were  filled  up  by  the  conjectural  indications  of  thousands  of  Edgar 
Poes  ;  and  a  great  crime  would  necessarily  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Besides  which,  so  original  a  course  of  conduct  would  never  have  occurred 
to  a  modern  baron,  and  he  would  probably  have  taken  to'improving  the  breed 
of  sheep,  or  amused  his  leisure  by  studying  chemistry  instead  of  sorcery. 
We  congratulate  ourselves  unthinkingly  on  the  check  thus  placed  upon  great 
crimes ;  but  would  it  not  operate  with  equal  force  against  an  equal  display 
of  originality  in  the  direction  of  virtue  ?  The  baron,  for  example,  would 
now  be  almost  as  much  afraid  of  abandoning  his  position  to  become  a 
hermit,  or  to  found  a  religious  order,  as  of  committing  a  murder,  and 
for  the  same  reason — that  he  would  dread  the  imputation  of  singularity. 

Thus  there  are  a  whole  class  of  virtues  and  vices  which  appear  to  have 
their  roots  in  force  of  character,  and  which  have,  accordingly,  ceased  to 
be  more  than  names.  Sermons  are  still  preached,  and  very  properly, 
against  revenge  ;  and  old  aphorisms  are  occasionally  heard  upon  the  stage 
and  elsewhere,  signifying  that  revenge  is  sweet.  But,  as  an  efficient 
motive  in  actual  life,  revenge  may  be  said  to  have  become  almost  obsolete. 
It  gives  too  much  trouble.  We  don't  hate  anybody  enough,  or  love  any 
one  enough,  to  make  it  worth  our  while  ;  and,  if  we  wanted  to  take 
vengeance,  we  have  not  opportunities  enough  of  doing  an  injury  to  our 
neighbours  within  the  limits  of  decently  good  behaviour.  In  Corsica  the 
old  practice  has  not  become  quite  extinct.  There,  until  lately,  it  would  be 
the  object  of  a  man's  life  to  extirpate  some  family  to  which  he  had  taken 
a  dislike.  He  could  brood  over  his  animosities  at  quiet  moments,  work 
himself  systematically  up  into  a  state  of  chronic  fury,  and  feel  that  he 
had  not  lived  in  vain  when  he  had  brought  down  his  enemy  from  behind 
a  rock.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  several  conditions,  never  fulfilled  in 
modern  society,  are  necessary  to  such  a  state  of  things.  That  vengeance 
may  become  a  hobby,  you  must  have  plenty  of  leisure  time  and  few 
distracting  objects.  You  and  your  intended  victim  must  be  alone  in  the 
world  before  his  pursuit  can  become  an  absorbing  occupation.  When 
you  are  distracted  at  every  step  by  a  thousand  causes  of  excitement,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  bothered  by  a  single  absorbing  passion.  When  you  are 
in  the  constant  whirl  of  a  great  crowd,  and  are  dashed  against  a  new 
acquaintance  every  few  days,  to  lose  him  again  within  a  week,  you  can't 
keep  one  enemy  steadily  before  your  eyes.  The  two  proverbial  enemies 
who  lived  in  a  lighthouse  could  treasure  up  little  grudges  and  fix  their 
gaze  day  after  day  upon  their  enemy,  until  the  desire  of  injuring  him  became 
a  fixed  principle.  But  if  those  two  gentlemen  had  lived  in  the  Strand,  and 
been  mere  straws  in  the  great  current  of  existence  which  ebbs  and  flows 
through  Temple  Bar,  they  would  soon  have  become  profoundly  indifferent 
to  each  other's  irritating  peculiarities,  even  if  they  had  not  lost  sight  of  each 
other  altogether.  In  proportion  as  we  diverge  from  the  lighthouse  state 
of  society,  revenge. becomes  an  anachronism.  It  is  still  possible  for  such 
persons  to  exist  in  the  remote  nooks  and  corners  of  the  land.  In  the 
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outlying  farmhouses  hid  amidst  solitary  moors,  which  supplied  the 
scenery  for  the  Miss  Brontes'  novels,  it  was  possible  that  grotesque 
eccentricities  of  character  might  reach  their  natural  development,  and 
throw  out  twisted  and  knotted  growths,  like  the  roots  of  an  ancient  oak. 
But  in  the  constant  succession  of  small  excitements  that  make  up  life  in 
London  we  have  not  time  for  such  things.  Revenge  would  be  eminently 
unbusinesslike.  The  richest  man  could  not  afford  to  carry  about  many 
grudges.  He  may  do  an  enemy  an  ill  turn  at  rare  intervals,  but  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  he  should  make  it  an  object  of  his  life.  And  even 
if  he  wished  to  be  mischievous,  his  powers  would  be  very  limited.  In 
one  of  the  stories  in  Pickwick  a  revengeful  person  is  supposed  to  get  his 
enemy  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  have  him  locked  up  for  life  ;  but  now  the 
worst  that  could  happen  would  be  that  the  victim  would  go  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  and  turn  up  again  without  a  spot  on  his  character, 
and  very  little  injury  to  his  fortune.  If  revenge  is  sweet,  it  is  a  luxury 
which  has  become  almost  unattainable ;  and  though  we  may  not  have 
grown  much  more  forgiving,  we  are  certainly  far  more  apt  to  forget  an 
injury,  simply  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  remember  it.  Whether 
gratitude  diminishes  in  an  equal  proportion  to  vengeance  would  be  a 
delicate  question  ;  but  the  opportunities  of  showing  it  grow  less  marked 
as  life  becomes  easier  and  manners  milder,  and  it  is  less  common  for  a 
man  to  give  or  receive  knockdown  blows,  or  to  be  in  need  of  being  set 
upon  his  legs  again. 

Nobody,  again,  has  any  chance  now  of  being  a  martyr.  There  are 
plenty  of  candidates  for  a  position  which  has  so  many  tangible  advantages ; 
but  it  is  strangely  difficult  to  obtain  it.  Every  one  may  say  pretty  much 
what  he  likes  on  every  conceivable  subject,  and  nobody  takes  the  trouble 
to  be  offended.  If  you  are  a  heretic  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  trumpet 
forth  your  opinions  with  the  most  stentorian  voice,  it  matters  little  to 
any  one  but  yourself.  The  worst  danger  is  that  somebody  may  succeed 
in  trumping  your  best  card  by  uttering  rather  more  extravagant  opinions, 
and  that  you  may  thus  be  deprived  of  your  hardly- earned  reputation. 
We  talk  of  the  religious  animosities  of  the  day,  but,  after  all,  the  worst 
fate  which  any  one  wishes  for  his  antagonist  is  that  he  should  not  be 
made  a  bishop  ;  and  many  people  manage  to  live  and  thrive  under  that 
deprivation.  If  speculation  increases  in  audacity,  it  no  longer  implies 
any  real  audacity  in  the  speculator.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  prove 
our  devotion  to  a  great  cause  by  sufferings  which  are  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  to  a  vain  man  by  the  notoriety  which  accompanies  them. 
The  heroes  who  won  for  us  the  right  to  speak  freely  have  made  any 
imitation  of  their  heroism  impossible  by  the  completeness  of  their  victor}7. 
Braggarts  and  bullies  may  shake  their  fists  in  the  face  of  the  old  dragon 
of  persecution ;  but  they  know  perfectly  well  that  his  teeth  have  been 
drawn  and  his  claws  pared,  and  that  their  little  demonstration  is  as  safe 
as  it  is  noisy.  ^\-:,i\ 

It  is  so  hard  to  be  a  Jiero  that  the  very  passion  which  gave  rise  to 
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heroism  in  old  times  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  Old  moralists 
were  always  propounding  wise  axioms  about  ambition,  and  poets  medi- 
tating on  the  love  of  fame,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.  Noble 
minds  seem  to  me  to  have  pretty  well  got  rid  of  their  weakness.  Ambition 
is  not  exactly  extinct,  but  it  is  tamed  and  quieted  down  into  a  very 
manageable  desire  for  what  is  called  "getting-on  "  in  the  world.  I 
suppose  that  there  are  still  schoolboys  who  read  Marryat's  novels,  and 
long  to  be  Admiral  Nelsons,  and  a  few  very  young  men,  who  cherish — 
though  they  are  ashamed  to  avow  —  a  desire  for  military  glory.  Of 
course,  too,  there  are  a  good  many  excellent  lads  at  the  universities,  who 
expect  soon  to  be  the  leaders  of  European  intellect,  or  pant  to  exchange 
the  floor  of  the  Union  for  a  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  There  are  a 
select  few  who  look  forward  on  better  grounds  to  be  Prime  Ministers  or 
Lord  Chancellors  ;  and  in  a  sense  all  these  persons  may  be  called  ambi- 
tious. But  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  used  to  be  the  passion  of  men  has 
sunk  to  be  the  amusement  of  boys.  The  cause,  besides  those  more 
general  ones  which  have  rendered  great  passions  uncommon,  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  relative  importance  of  individuals  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind has  steadily  declined.  There  are  no  kingdoms  to  be  had  for  the 
winning  by  anybody  who  is  a  good  fighter,  and  can  get  a  few  thousands 
of  rough  companions  to  believe  in  him.  Whole  nations  have  to  be  taken 
into  council,  and  none  exercise  the  predominant  influence  in  the  result.  The 
Minister  who  should  fancy  that  he  is  to  shape  the  fate  of  his  country,  would 
soon  find  that  he  was  really  registering  the  edicts  of  the  majority,  and 
following  the  advice  of  dozens  of  anonymous  advisers.  Great  reforms  are 
not  made  by  one  man,  but  simply  express  the  extent  to  which  new  ideas 
have  penetrated  the  mass  of  the  nation.  If  a  man  seeks  for  glory  by 
extending  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  he  is  only  the  first  amongst  a 
crowd  of  competitors,  and  anticipates  by  a  year  or* two  the  conclusions 
which  would  speedily  have  been  gathered  in  without  his  help.  That 
view  of  the  world  which  represents  it  as  consisting  of  millions  of  pigmies, 
with  a  small  scattering  of  giants  determining  the  course  of  affairs,  is 
becoming  daily  more  incredible.  We  all  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  thought  that  we  are  small  fragments  of  a  vast  machinery,  whose 
working  would  be  impeded  to  an  imperceptible  degree  by  our  absence. 
Nobody  is  of  much  importance  ;  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  people 
in  the  world  whose  death  would  cause  a  fall  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  funds  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  precedent,  their  disappearance  would  make 
far  less  difference  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  world  would  go  on 
making  money,  and  carrying  out  reforms,  and  changing  its  opinions 
pretty  much  at  its  present  rate  of  change,  though  a  new  set  of  names 
might  be  inscribed  in  places  of  honour.  In  short,  the  lesson  which  every- 
thing teaches  us  is  that  of  our  own  insignificance.  We  may  very  well 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that,  if  we  can't  do  very  much  good, 
we  can  also  do  very  little  harm,  and  that  the  progress,  of  mankind  does 
not  depend  on  the  precarious  tenure  of  a  single  life.  But  ambition,  in 
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any  very  exalted  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  anachronism  ;  and,  considering 
how  much  is  done  by  people  whose  very  names  are  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large,  we  may  be  content  with  doing  the  little  in  our  power,  and 
leaving  the  glory  to  be  won  by  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  care  for  it. 
Let  us  pay  our  bills,  give  satisfaction  to  our  employers,  and  enjoy  such 
pleasures  as  domestic  comfort  and  the  sense  of  doing  our  duty  may  throw 
in  our  way. 

More  remote  consequences  of  the  same  tendency  might  easily  be 
pointed  out.  There  are  other  moral  saws  which  have  become  as  obsolete 
as  those  directed  against  ambition.  The  old  satirists,  for  example,  used 
to  thunder  against  misers.  Is  anybody  a  miser  now  ?  There  are  people 
who  are  selfish  enough,  in  all  conscience — people  who,  in  our  elegant 
modern  dialect,  are  screws  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  pressure  can  be 
carried  ;  but  is  any  one  a  miser  after  the  "  fearless  old  fashion,"  of  which 
Elwes  was  the  last  proverbial  example  ?  At  rare  intervals,  in  the  season 
devoted  to  gigantic  gooseberries  and  supernatural  showers  of  frogs,  we 
hear  of  some  pauper  who  has  died  of  starvation  with  a  purse  full  of 
sovereigns  hidden  in  the  mattress  of  his  bed.  But  the  sheer  instinct  of 
hoarding  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  has  died  out  of  modern  society.  A 
gentleman  with  100,OOOZ.  a  year  never  goes  to  bed  by  daylight  to  save 
the  expense  of  candles,  or  rides  ten  miles  round  to  avoid  a  turnpike,  or  walks 
about  in  his  old  cloaks  till  they  drop  off  his  back.  The  character  has 
disappeared  under  the  natural  influences  of  civilization.  No  man  has  the 
courage  to  live  apart  from  his  kind  like  a  savage  dog  in  a  farmyard.  A 
Commission  of  Lunacy  would  be  taken  out  against  him,  and  he  would  be 
ordered,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  live  with  other  people.  Instead  of 
putting  his  money  into  a  stocking,  he  would  invest  it  in  safe  securities, 
and  the  penetrating  influence  of  public  opinion  would  be  far  too  great  to 
allow  him  to  reinvest  the  proceeds  without  paying  toll  to  society.  We 
cannot  hide  ourselves  from  the  gaze  of  the  many-headed  monster,  and  no 
one  is  sufficiently  insensible  to  the  approval  of  his  kind  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own.  If,  to  make  a  liberal  allowance,  half  of  our  income 
is  spent  for  our  pleasure,  the  other  half  is  invariably  spent  in  obedience 
to  a  code  of  rules  tacitly  marked  by  general  consent.  A  very  wealthy 
man  may  be  stingy,  mean,  grasping,  but  he  never  has  the  courage  to 
refrain  from  setting  up  an  imitation,  however  starved  and  unsatisfactory, 
of  the  establishment  prescribed  by  the  rule  of  living  of  his  class.  Sump- 
tuary laws  have  become  obsolete,  but  the  sanction  which  enforces  a  certain 
standard  of  expense,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  in  practice  any  wide 
deviations  on  the  side  of  economy.  Hitherto  we  have  not  been  so  strict 
in  prohibiting  extravagance  ;  because,  though  it  is  more  pernicious  to  the 
public  interest,  there  are  so  many  people  about  the  spendthrift  who  have 
a  direct  interest  in  his  follies.  That  is,  the  opinion  of  our  neighbours  as 
to  the  mode  of  spending  our  money  is  far  more  important  in  practice  than 
our  own.  The  passion  of  saving  is  put  down  in  spite  of  the  supposed 
selfishness  of  mankind,  whilst  the  disposition  to  throw  money  to  the  dogs, 
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though  more  palpably  injurious  to  ourselves,  remains  comparatively  un- 
touched. Yet  even  our  liberality  is  less  picturesque  than  formerly.  To  put 
down  one's  name  in  a  long  list  of  subscriptions,  and  have  it  proclaimed  after 
dinner  by  a  plausible  secretary  to  a  company  of  well-fed  Christians,  may 
be  gratifying ;  but,  undeniably,  there  is  something  commonplace,  not  to 
say  vulgar,  in  the  proceeding.  It  would  be  more  poetical  to  distribute 
doles  at  the  gates  of  our  baronial  mansions,  though  no  one,  with  the  fear 
of  sound  political  economy  before  his  eyes,  could  recommend  the  practice. 
It  would  unluckily  be  as  injurious  to  the  poor  as  gratifying  to  the  rich  ;  but 
in  abandoning  it  we  necessarily  descend  to  a  more  mechanical  mode  of 
dispensing  charity.  In  the  same  way  the  hospitality  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  rude  societies,  is  heartier  than  its  modern  representative.  If 
you  wish  to  be  civil  to  a  stranger  in  London  you  ask  him  to  dinner  ;  and 
if  you  wish  to  be  doubly  civil  you  ask  him  twice ;  in  other  words,  you 
spend  about  four  hours  in  his  company  and'  give  him,  say,  two  guineas' 
worth  of  meat  and  drink.  In  the  country  you  may  go  further,  and  make 
him,  for  a  few  days,  a  member  of  your  family  circle.  But  your  utmost 
efforts  fall  very  far  short  of  the  practice  in  primitive  countries,  where  the 
merest  stranger  is  made  at  home,  and  has  the  fatted  calf  slain  in  his 
honour,  and  has  no  delicate  hints  thrown  out  as  to  the  conveniences 
offered  by  the  neighbouring  railway.  Undoubtedly,  the  degree  of  hospi- 
tality is  measured  by  the  general  dulness  of  life.  We  welcome  a  man 
gladly  when  we  are  thoroughly  tired  of  ourselves  and  our  family  circle  ; 
and  thus  the  charge  is  brought  under  our  general  principle,  that  life  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  petty  and  rapidly- changing  excitements  rather  than 
of  simple  and  powerful  emotions.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  all  a 
little  too  sentimental.  I  am  approximating,  too,  nearly  to  lamentations 
over  the  fine  old  English  gentleman,  whose  disappearance,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  can  bear  with  very  considerable  equanimity.  He  wars  too  often  a  brutal, 
beer-drinking,  port-wine-swilling,  fox-hunting,  illiterate  animal,  and  his 
rough  vigour  was  very  capable  of  judicious  refinement.  Baronial  halls 
and  yule-logs,  and  the  genial  hospitality  which  is  celebrated  in  Christmas 
Annuals,  seem  to  me  to  be  a  lumbering  and  pretentious  form  of  joviality, 
whose  extinction  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation. 

To  return,  then,  to  our  murders,  for  it  was  from  that  point  that  we 
started  in  this  profound  disquisition.  There  are  some  cheerful  observers 
of  our  times  who  would  cut  up  my  theory  by  the  roots,  and  simply  deny 
the  facts.  Such  a  mode  of  argument  is  a  very  unpleasant  one,  but  must 
be  admitted  to  have  its  value.  Murder,  according  to  these  theorists,  has 
not  really  gone  out  of  fashion  even  in  polite  society  ;  but  the  act  has  been 
so  refined  that  it  escapes  observation.  As  in  the  great  battle  of  guns 
against  fortifications,  the  attack  at  one  time  gains  the  upper  hand,  and  at 
another  the  defence,  so  we  are  just  now  in  a  period  where  the  murderers 
are  ahead  of  the  police.  Go  to  insurance  offices,  these  pleasant  persons 
will  say,  and  you  will  be  told  that  there  are  more  things  going  on  between 
earth  and  heaven  than  are  dreamt  of  by  the  students  of  police-reports. 
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Suspicious  incidents  crop  up  here  and  there,  indicating  that  if  \ve  could 
remove  the  veil  of  superficial  decorum,  we  should  find  poisoners  at  work  as 
busily  as  ever,  though  they  are  now  too  skilful  practitioners  to  be  detected 
by  clumsy  coroners  and  magistrates.  This  encouraging  doctrine  has  been 
entertained  with  gratitude  by  the  compilers  of  a  large  class  of  recent 
fiction.  Balzac  especially  set  an  example,  which  has  found  plenty  of 
eager  followers.  According  to  him,  Paris  was  full  of  criminals  of  super- 
human sagacity  and  marvellous  powers  of  combination.  Was  there  not 
the  great  Vautrin,  who  waged  war  against  mankind  for  many  years  of 
varying  success,  and  finally  made  a  drawn  battle  of  it  by  passing  into  the 
police  ?  Was  there  not  a  mysterious  villain  who  appeared  at  evening  in 
the  highest  circles,  and  by  day  looked  like  a  filthy  beggar  at  the  street- 
corner  ?  Did  not  a  rash  young  man  once  endeavour  to  unearth  him  in 
the  luxurious  rooms  which  lurked  behind  one  of  the  most  loathsome  of 
back  courts  in  the  metropolis,  and  was  he  not  punished  by  a  mysterious 
poison  which  the  beggar  contrived  to  administer  whilst  disguised  as  a 
brilliant  diplomatist,  and  which  brought  that  rash  young  man  to  a  speedy 
grave  ?  I  need  not  quote  examples  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  this  idea 
has  been  followed  out,  and  of  the  vivid  pictures  which  go  to  show  that  our 
modern  polish  is  nothing  but  a  thin  varnish  concealing  a  hideous  abyss  of 
romantic  crime.  It  is  so  very  horrible  and  so  very  exciting  that  one  is 
half  tempted  to  wish  it  were  true.  When  statements  of  this  kind  are 
made  in  good  faith — while  it  is  their  very  essence  that  they  cannot  be 
tested — every  man  must  decide  according  to  his  temperament  or  his  expe- 
rience what  measure  of  belief  he  will  grant  to  them.  For  my  part,  I 
confess  that  my  credulity  is  limited.  The  old  argument  that  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire,  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  converted  into  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  fire  without  smoke.  There  may  be — at  any  rate  we 
cannot  prove  that  there  are  not — masses  of  smouldering  iniquity  which 
give  no  visible  tokens  of  their  existence  above  the  surface.  Nor  is  it  true, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  police,  that  murder  will  out ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  told  that,  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  murder  will  not  out. 
When  the  crime  is  known,  the  criminals  are  often  undetected ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  many  cases  even  the  crime  is  not 
suspected.  However,  without  dwelling  upon  these  difficult  problems,  it 
may  perhaps  be  fairly  said,  that  if  there  were  many  murders  of  the  romantic 
character  generally  described  in  fictions — murders  which  form  the  cata- 
strophe of  a  long  and  exciting  drama  in  real  life — they  would  probably 
come  to  the  surface  occasionally.  The  absence  of  startling  revelations 
may  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  crime,  but  it  raises  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  such  crime  as  exists  is  of  a  commonplace  and  unambitious 
order.  If  it  often  formed  the  climax  of  a  thrilling  story  in  real  life,  it 
would  produce  a  greater  explosion,  and  force  its  way,  somehow  or  other, 
into  upper  air.  I  fear  or  hope,  therefore,  that  complaints  of  the  decay 
of  murder  must  be  considered  as  probably  well-grounded ;  if  not  in  the 
sense  that  fewer  people  are  actually  despatched  in  well-regulated  families, 
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yet  in  the  sense  that  the  crime  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  prosaic  character. 
There  is,  of  course,  less  open  violence  ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
murderers  of  polite  society  are  not  only  milder  in  their  manner,  but  less 
under  the  inpulse  of  overpowering  and  hideously  sublime  passions.  This, 
indeed,  would  be  a  mere  corollary  from  the  other  conclusions  suggested. 
If  we  have  not  time  or  energy  to  spare  for  vengeance,  we  lose  the  great 
motive  for  murders  of  the  heroic  caste,  and  can  have  no  more  lagos  or 
Hamlets.  Hamlet  would  now  apply  to  a  detective  instead  of  a  ghost ; 
and  lago  would  confine  himself  to  writing  spiteful  despatches  to  the  War 
Office  at  Venice.  Tragedy,  in  short,  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  real  life 
as  on  the  stage  ;  and  perhaps  its  disappearance  in  the  latter  case  is  only 
the  result  of  our  failing  to  recognize  it  as  even  a  possible  likeness  of 
any  real  events.  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued  that  the  other  cases  noted 
result  from  a  process  of  compensation  rather  than  of  decay.  The  ener- 
gies of  mankind  have  not  grown  feebler,  but  discovered  new  channels. 
Selfishness  takes  a  different  form  from  the  simplicity  of  old-fashioned 
misers  ;  and  instead  of  the  revenge  or  ambition  of  our  ancestors,  we 
discover  new  forms  of  excitement,  in  speculation,  or  political  agitation,  or 
what  not,  suitable  to  the  milder  spirit  of  the  times,  but  not  less  absorbing 
and  intense. 

There  are  some  people  who  can  never  be  happy  without  convincing 
themselves  that  we  are  in  every  way  better,  happier,  and  wiser  than  our 
forefathers ;  and  others  who  take  a  singular  pleasure  in  lamenting  the 
decay  of  all  that  is  noble  and  elevating.   I  do  not  belong  to,  nor  condemn, 
either  class.     If  the  world  is  to  be  improved,  we  must  have  plenty  of 
hope  and  plenty  of  discontent.     Anything  is  good  which  is  opposed  to 
a  state   of  sullen  or   self-satisfied  stagnation.      Either  party  would,  of 
course,  give  a  very  inaccurate  summary  of  the  world,  and  certainly  that 
which  imagines  that  as  we  grow  old  we  can  retain  ail  the  charms  of  our 
childhood.      When  we  were  schoolboys  we  were  thoughtless,  reckless, 
and  cruel.     Perhaps  we  were  generous  and  were  easily  mastered  by  noble 
and  simple  emotions.      The  bad   boys   showed   their  vices   openly  and 
knocked  their  young  companions  on  the  head  without  troubling  them- 
selves to  give  a  reason.     The  good  boys  were  admirably  unselfish,  but 
singularly  wanting  in  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     We 
have  lost  the  charm  along  with  the  folly,  and  it  is  useless  to  repine,  and 
specially,  as  some  people  do,  to  put  on  the  jackets  and  frocks  of  their 
early  days  in  the  hope  of  making  themselves  younger.     We  must  take 
the  good  and  evil  as  it  comes,  and  without  asking  which  is  best — for  that 
is  an  impossible  question  to  answer — be  content  to  work  at  what  lies 
before  us.     Meanwhile  we  may  give  thanks  that  we  have  got  rid  of  our 
-Bluebeards,  and  that  if  life  is  less  picturesque  it  is  pleasanter  in  the  long 
run  to  live  in  a  well-built  house  in  a  London  Square  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  in  the  quaintest  and  most  poetical  robber  castle  that  ever 
looked  down  on  the  Ehine. 

A  CYNIC. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

REGKETS   AND    FOLLIES. 

,HEN  Childersleigh  found  himself 
at  last  alone  with  his  blighted 
hopes,  free  to  chew  the  cud  of  his 
disappointment,  he  scarcely  made 
the  use  of  his  opportunities  that 
might  have  been  expected.  True, 
he  kept  telling  himself  over  and 
over  again  that  he  was  ruined  in- 
stead of  rich ;  but  although  his 
mind  took  in  the  sense  of  the 
words,  it  was  slow  to  follow  them 
out  to  their  consequences.  Yet, 
as  we  said,  such  philosophy  as  he 
possessed  came  chiefly  of  the  lower 
teachings  of  an  Epicurean  school, 
dashed  by  a  bastard  cynicism.  His 
sf  whole  life  had  been  a  practice  of 
the  faith  that  in  pleasure  lies  the  chief  good — or,  in  other  words,  that 
bother  of  any  sort  is  unmixed  evil.  The  painful  excitement  of  the  day 
had  left  him  partly  stupefied  and  partly  intoxicated.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
latent  elasticity  of  his  nature  was  already  asserting  itself  in  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  serious  trouble.  In  spite  of  his  grave  personal  pre-occu- 
pations  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  thoughts  still  occupying  themselves 
with  the  sorrows  of  Lucy  Winter ;  thence,  by  easy  transition,  they  went 
flying  away  to  Maude  Childersleigh  ;  and  then,  no  less  naturally,  came  back 
again  to  their- starting  point  in  the  altered  fortunes  that  had  lifted  her 
beyond  his  reach. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  weak  and  pitiable,  utterly 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  prime,  and  with  many 
a  point  still  in  his  favour,  to  be  crushed  under  a  mere  monetary  dis- 
appointment. Training  has  to  the  full  as  much  to  do  with  these  things 
as  constitution,  and  the  training  of  Childersleigh  had  been  grovellingly 
practical,  such  as  taught  him  to  see  mountains  in  the  molehills  of  the 
loftier  moralist.  Say  what  you  like,  it  hits  a  Sybarite  iard  when,  just 
as  he  is  starting  on  the  journey  of  life  in  a  postchaise,  with  well-filled 
purse,  all  his  little  comforts  about  him,  and  possibly  a  fair  companion 
of  congenial  tastes  by  his  side,  he  is  told  to  get  out  and  foot  it  alone, 
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working,  or  worse  still,  begging  his  solitary  way.  Possibly  the  time  may 
come  when  he  may  own  the  trial  to  have  been  all  for  the  best,  as  he  finds 
the  vigorous  health  and  appetite  that  wait  on  honest  work,  but  at  first 
he  may  surely  claim  some  credit  if  he  resign  himself,  with  even  a 
semblance  of  philosophy,  to  his  altered  circumstances. 

Having  tired  out  his  body  in  the  Eegent's  Park,  while  his  thoughts  all 
the  time  went  dancing  hither  and  thither — chiefly  from  Hampstead  to 
Harley  Street — tossing  about  like  straws  in  a  whirlwind,  at  last  he  turned 
his  face  homeward  to  the  "Albany."  The  inquisitive  Sams,  as  he  brought 
in  the  hot  water,  could  gather  little  from  his  master's  face,  and  puzzled 
himself  over  the  curt  rejection  of  his  services  and  his  abrupt  dismissal. 

"  'Ang  me  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  it !  "  he  confided  to  his  ally, 
Mr.  Roper,  General  Sir  George  Gruff's  man,  whom  he  found  lounging 
against  the  door-post,  sunning  himself  in  what  hazy  light  came  filtering 
down,  and  looking  out  for  treasure-trove  in  the  way  of  gossip.  "  'Ang 
me  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  it !  If  it  were  any  one  else,  I'd  make 
sure  he'd  bin  and  found  himself  out  of  the  will ;  but  the  governor's  a 
queer  sort,  and  you  never  know  where  to  'ave  'im.  I'd  step  up  and  try 
and  pump  the  people  in  'Arley  Street ;  but  if  he  was  to  chance  to  hear  of 
me  there,  I  should  get  the  sack  and  no  mistake." 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  his  valet's  anxiety  was  wending  his  way  to  his 
club.  Of  the  half-dozen  establishments  he  belonged  to,  he  chose  the  most 
exclusive,  as  the  one  where  he  ran  the  least  risk  of  being  troubled  by 
acquaintances.  Once  he  had  thought  of  having  dinner  quietly  in  his 
rooms,  but  he  shrunk  from  the  desolate  companionship  of  his  own  cheerless 
thoughts.  Then  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  seek  some  out-of-the-way 
dining- place  where  he  could  look  on  at  life  without  being  forced  to  mix  in 
it ;  but  he  dismissed  the  idea  as  a  humiliating  yielding  to  weakness,  a  fatal 
precedent  when  there  was  an  abundance  of  unpleasantness  before  him  that 
must  of  necessity  be  faced  and  lived  down. 

"  If  the  bull's  to  be  taken  by  the  horns,  it  had  better  be  done  at  once, 
and  it  will  never  do  to  begin  a  hard  fight  by  giving  in.  I  shall  dine  at 
«  Light's.'  "  And  so  to  "  Light's  "  he  went. 

Not  a  soul  in  the  coffee-room  except  a  couple  of  men  whom  he  did  not 
even  know  by  sight — Chesterton  Sloper,  who  never  looked  you  in  the  face 
when  he  could  help  it,  and  always  slunk  about  the  house  as  if  he  had  got 
some  of  the  plate  in  his  pocket ;  Harrington,  the  most  reserved  of  men, 
who  perched  high  on  tie  permanent  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  old 
Boresby.  To  be  sure,  Boresby  was  the  least  welcome  vision  that  could 
have  greeted  him,  or  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  half  prepared  for 
it.  For  Boresby  never  goes  out  of  town,  thinking  with  old  Q.  that  empty 
as  London  may  be,  there  are  always  more  people  to  be  button-holed  there 
than  in  the  country.  Every  day  in  the  year  he  dines  at  one  or  other  of 
his  clubs,  and  studying  the  names  on  the  dinner-bills  beforehand,  selects 
his  daily  victim  in  summer  from  the  luckless  birds  of  passage. 

"  God  bless  me,  Childersleigh,  you  here !  what  a  piece  of  luck ! 
Thought  you  were  somewhere  in  Germany ;  sure  I  heard  of  you  there  the 
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other  day.  Just  looked  in  at '  Doodle's,'  and  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  of 
honour  there  was  not  a  man  dining  but  old  Brounker,  the  greatest  nuisance 
in  the  world — deaf  as  a  post,  even  if  he  didn't  jabber  so  fast  that  he  never 
gives  you  a  chance  of  making  him  hear.  Besides,  the  house  smells  of 
whitewash,  and  they  had  no  grouse  soup;  so  I  came  on  here,  and  very 
glad  I  am.  We'll  dine  together,  eh  ?  what  do  you  say  ?  and  have  a 
magnum  of  Cutler's  Lafite  afterwards." 

But  Hugh,  forearmed  as  he  was,  called  to  mind  a  weakness  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Nothing  I'd  like  better,  Boresby.  You're  not  a  man  that  minds 
infection  I  know,  but  it's  fair  to  tell  you  there's  been  illness  and  a  death 
in  the  house  where  I've  been  passing  the  afternoon." 

Boresby  jerked  away  the  hand  he  had  laid  in  friendly  appropriation 
on  Hugh's  shoulder,  and  started  back  with  a  lightness  highly  creditable  to 
a  man  of  his  weight  and  habits. 

"  By  Jove  !  I  remember  now.  Hestercombe  was  talking  of  it  only 
yesterday.  It's  that  monstrous  rich  old  aunt  of  yours,  I  suppose  ?  He 
said  you  had  come  into  20,OOOZ.  a  year,  or~something  like  that.  Well,  I 
wish  you  joy  ;  but  what  was  it  carried  her  off  ?  "  And  Boresby  stood  at 
gaze  at  arms'  length,  frightened  from  Childersleigh  by  fear  of  death, 
drawn  to  him  by  taste  for  gossip  and  respect  for  wealth. 

"  It  was  very  sudden,"  rejoined  Childersleigh,  ignoring  the  first  part 
of  his  friend's  speech,  which  gave  him  as  sharp  a  twinge  as  any  he  had 
experienced  yet ;  "  and,  after  all,  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  anything 
happened  to  you  by  my  imprudence,  so  I'll  take  myself  off  into  quarantine 
at  that  table  in  the  corner." 

Boresby  looked  after  him,  hesitated,  shook  his  head,  and  doubtless 
deciding  in  favour  of  prudence,  toddled  from  the  room.  Childersleigh 
seated  himself  and  meditated  too.  Congratulations  like  Boresby's  were 
just  the  things  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  confront,  and  he  found 
they  hurt  him  more  than  he  had  feared.  For  the  time  he  forgot  the  grave 
results  of  his  disappointment  in  the  petty  annoyances  it  was  likely  to  bring 
on  him.  Sensitive  and  proud,  knowing  the  world  and  his  own  particular 
set,  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  turn  his  kind  friends  would  give  his  little 
history.  He  could  face  ridicule,  but  he  shrunk  from  pity.  The  one  you 
can  combat  or  bear  down,  the  other  you  must  submit  to  whether  you  like 
or  not.  He  imagined  the  more  tender-hearted  and  thoughtful  of  his 
acquaintances  dismissing  him  contemptuously  with  a  "  poor  devil,"  while 
enemies  and  the  envious  would  laugh  openly  at  the  baffled  fortune-hunter, 
who  had  pinned  his  hopes  on  an  old  woman's  humours,  only  to  be  tricked 
and  sold  after  all. 

"  Fancy  old  Boresby  there,  rolling  himself  from  club  to  club,  from 
smoking-room  to  dining-room,  repeating  all  their  lies  for  gospel,  pledging 
his  word  for  them,  and  making  it  his  particular  business  to  write  circulars 
on  my  affairs  to  old  fogies  in  half  the  country-houses  of  England." 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  made  short  work  of  his  dinner,  and  the 
beef  might  have  been  mutton  for  all  he  knew  or  cared.  He  felt  thoroughly 
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restless.  He  gulped  down  two  or  three  glasses  of  sherry,  made  his  way  to 
the  smoking-room,  swallowed  a  cup  of  scalding  coffee,  smoked  half  a  cigar 
by  fits  and  starts,  flung  it  away,  and  took  refuge  in  the  library,  where  he 
buried  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  while  the  lines  of  the  magazine  in  his  hand 
danced  before  his  eyes,  and  his  thoughts  went  back  again,  whirling  round 
in  the  old  circles.  Then  in  a  morbid  apprehension  that  his  long  immunity 
from  intrusion  must  come  to  an  unhappy  end  if  he  lingered,  he  seized 
suddenly  on  his  hat  and  rushed  into  the  streets.  There  he  wandered 
about  with  no  more  definite  idea  than  to  keep  moving,  till  midnight  found 
him  dead  beat  in  mind  and  body,  opening  his  door  with  the  latch-key. 

Any  troubles  that  may  beset  you  are  pretty  sure  to  settle  down  in 
clouds  on  your  mind  at  your  very  first  awakening.  If  you  have  burned 
your  fingers  the  night  before  at  unlimited  loo,  gone  a  little  farther  than 
you  intended  with  that  very  fascinating  girl  you  took  down  to  supper,  or 
caught  a  rap  over  the  fingers  for  going  too  far  and  too  fast — shadows  of 
the  sort  fall  on  you  in  a  waking  nightmare,  long  before  you  have  disen- 
tangled a  single  idea  for  your  morning  use.  Like  the  Ginnee  the  Persian 
fisherman  freed  from  the  jar,  they  envelop  you  in  a  vague  mist  before 
they  shape  themselves  into  a  palpable  horror.  Childersleigh  had  matter 
enough  for  gloomy  thought,  and  from  the  points  of  view  in  which  he  lay 
contemplating  his  position,  everything  seemed  hopelessly  dismal.  If  a  ray 
of  light  did  come  struggling  in,  it  was  by  the  chink  that  opened  at  the 
prospect  of  an  interview  with  Maude.  What  he  hoped  from  the  meeting 
he  scarcely  knew,  and  had  he  dared  to  reason  it  out,  no  parts  of  his  future 
would  have  shown  blacker  ihan  those  that  she  had  brightened  in  his 
Channel  dreams.  While  he  had  a  good  position  and  better  expectations 
he  had  chosen  to  dally  over  asking  her  hand  :  his  indifference  had  kept 
their  love-making  within  the  bounds  of  simple  flirtation  ;  and  did  he  mean 
to  cast  himself  at  her  feet  now  he  was  well  nigh  penniless  ?  As  she  had 
said,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  stoop  to  being  accepted  in 
charity ;  to  being  pensioned  by  his  wife  and  patronized  by  her  family ;  and 
his  blood  boiled  at  the  mere  thought  of  courting  rebuff  from  Sir  Basil  or 
inviting  the  sneer  of  Purkiss. 

It  was  only  the  day  before  that  he  had  absolutely  told  himself  that  he 
was  in  love  with  Maude — for  a  few  hours  merely  that  he  had  counted  on 
her  as  his  own.  Yet  now,  awakening  to  all  its  charms  just  as  it  ceased 
to  be  his,  he  half  persuaded  himself,  he  was  a  much-injured  individual 
on  the  eve  of  being  robbed  of  a  long-cherished  possession ;  while  most 
inconsistently  he  cursed  the  folly  that  had  not  secured  her  long  before. 

Getting  up  was  an  effort,  and  dressing  an  unspeakable  trouble.  He 
was  feverishly  impatient  too,  although  he  knew  he  could  not  show  himself 
at  Hampstead  with  any  decency  before  eleven.  Time  after  time  he  rang 
for  breakfast ;  and  when  it  did  come  up  he  scarcely  trifled  with  it,  although  he 
cooled  his  hot  palate  with  glass  upon  glass  of  light  claret.  He  bribed  the 
driver  of  his  cab  to  extra  speed,  and  grumbled  at  him  for  not  going  fast 
enough,  although  the  man  had  sprung  his  horse  over  the  stones  of  Port- 
land Place,  and  the  sergeant  on  the  beat  had  only  been  deterred  by  the 
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heat  from  pulling  him  up  for  furious  driving.  As  it  was,  they  were  at  the 
top  of  Hampstead  Hill  full  half-an-hour  too  soon.  Hugh  strolled  on  to 
the  Heath,  pulling  out  his  watch  every  five  minutes  with  growing  disgust 
at  the  lagging  hands.  In  short,  his  whole  conduct  was  as  unlike  the 
imperturbable  self-possession  he  usually  prided  himself  on  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  He  knew  it,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  he  was  of  it  all  the  time, 
— the  more  so  that,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  felt  utterly  unequal  to  a  struggle 
with  his  feelings ;  and,  at  last,  fairly  throwing  them  the  reins,  chafingly 
conscious  of  his  helplessness,  he  left  them  to  hurry  him  whither  they  would. 

In  this  rational  frame  of  mind,  not  in  the  least  knowing  what  he 
hoped,  and  yet  vaguely  hoping  a  great  deal,  he  stretched  some  minutes  in 
his  favour,  and  pulled  the  bell  by  the  lofty  gateway  in  the  high  wall  of 
"  The  Cedars." 

"  Sir  Basil  at  home,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  " 

The  porteress  looked  surprised  and  hurt  that  after  so  long  an  absence 
the  visitor  should  not  have  begun  with  inquiries  after  herself  and  her  own 
domestic  concerns  ;  but  if  she  had  wished  to  take  vengeance  for  the  neglect 
she  could  not  have  annoyed  him  more  effectually  than  by  her  answer. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  he's  at  home  and  not  very  well.  He  doesn't 
go  to  the  City  at  all  to-day,  leastways  he  sent  to  stop  the  carriage  ?  " 

This  was  a  contretemps  Hugh  had  never  counted  on.  Habitually 
father  and  son  moved  off  eastwards  after  breakfast  with  much  the  same 
regularity  and  punctuality  as  the  sun  directed  his  course  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  had  reckoned  as  absolutely  on  a  tete-a-tete  with  Maude  as 
if  it  had  been  a  business  appointment  for  eleven  with  Purkiss.  But  the 
events  and  agitation  of  the  day  before  had  fallen  on  Sir  Basil's  nerves  and 
temper.  For  the  first  time  for  years  he  had  breakfasted  in  his  room  ; 
had  come  down  afterwards  fretfully  irritable,  and  buried  himself  away 
from  his  kind  in  his  library.  Hugh  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  ask  if  he 
were  visible,  and  although  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  in  the  world  the  banker 
would  have  made  less  welcome  at  the  moment,  he  preferred  submitting  to 
the  infliction  himself  to  leaving  his  daughter  to  do  the  honours  to  the  visitor. 

Hugh  walked  up  to  his  chair  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  find  you  an  invalid,  Sir  Basil.  I  fear  it  is  no  trifle  keeps 
you  from  Lombard  Street  ?  " 

Sir  Basil  rose  stiffly,  and  holding  The  Times  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  gave  the  visitor  the  rest  of  the  hand  to  do  what  he  liked  with. 
But  the  very  faintest  pressure  on  his  part  responded  to  that  of  Hugh,  and 
altogether  it  was  a  most  irritating  greeting. 

"  Yes,  Hugh — Mr.  Childersleigh.  Yesterday  was  a  very  trying  day  to 
me,  as  it  must  have  been  to  any  of  your  family.  We  had  all  hoped  to  see 
it  replace  you  in  the  position  you  are  entitled  to." 

Sir  Basil  was  certainly  not  bound  to  analyse  the  causes  of%  his  illness  ; 
but  in  condescending  on  them,  it  must  be  confessed  he  was  the  reverse 
of  candid. 

"  Perhaps  I  bore  up  better  myself,  Sir  Basil,  that  I  was  so  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  forfeited  it,"  rejoined  Hugh,  drawing  himself  up. 
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"  Not  forfeited  it !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  your  place  or  means  are 
those  that  befit  the  head  of  my  family  ?  What  your  present  income  may 
be  I  do  not  profess  to  know ;  but  as  your  former  guardian  I  can  guess  it ; 
and  as  your  near  relative,  and  an  old  man  of  the  world,  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  out  if  any  one  has." 

"  I  don't  know  that  any  one  has.  As  a  relative  of  mine  and  Miss 
Childersleigh's,  I  am  sure  your  annoyance  is  quite  untinged  with  selfish- 
ness, and  I  am  grateful  indeed  for  the  consideration  with  which  you  try  to 
lighten  my  disappointment.  As  my  former  guardian  you  may  be  aware 
I  am  not  personally  responsible  for  all  my  embarrassments,  and  as  a 
man  of  the  world  you  must  knov/  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  those  I  plead  guilty  to." 

"  Pshaw,  sir,  only  see  how  things  have  turned  out." 
eiJj."  Very  true,  Sir  Basil.     If  good  fortune  is  the  test  of  one's  deserts,  I 
am  sure  I  have  little  to  say  for  mine.     If  those  circumstances  over  which 
I  had  no  control  had  turned  out  differently,  I  am  convinced  I  might  have 
trusted  my  failings  to  your  lenient  consideration." 

"  All  I  say  is — and  your  uncle,  Lord  Hestercombe,  was  saying  very  much 
the  same  thing — that  you  have  pushed  imprudence  to  recklessness  and  run 
folly  to  insanity " 

"I  have  no  "doubt  my  uncle  judges  me  quite  as  fairly  and  kindly  as 
you  do,"  interposed  Hugh. 

" And  parted  with  Childersleigh,"  continued  Sir  Basil,  not  heeding 

the  interruption;  "  for  that  must  follow  I  suppose — Childersleigh's  sold 
to  Marxby  or  some  of  those  confounded  fellows  that  found  their  money- 
bags in  a  navvy's  wheelbarrow.  That's  the  very  worst  of  all,  Hugh  !  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Basil,"  said  Hugh,  slightly  touched  by  the  last 
ejaculation  and  the  use  of  his  own  Christian  name,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  again, — "upon  my  word,  you  might  give  me  'credit  for  feeling  as 
deeply  there  as  you  can  possibly  do.  But  Childersleigh  shall  never  go  if 
I  can  help  it ;  and  if  go  it  must,  why  should  it  pass  from  the  family  ? 
You  have  money  enough  in  your  branch,  I  am  glad  to  think ;  and  although 
there  is  little  enough  left  in  mine,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  a 
trifle  that  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  your  having  the  place." 

"  And  how  far  are  you  concerned  ?  "  snapped  Sir  Basil,  ignoring  utterly 
the  proffered  hand.  "  It  would  take  a  fancy  price  to  pay  off  the  bare 
mortgages.  Why,  when  Marxby,  years  ago,  advanced  that  last  5,OOOZ.,  it 
was  only  as,  he  said,  because  the  price  would  cover  it  if  the  park  were  to  go 
for  building  lots.  My  buying  Childersleigh  would  be  paying  through  the 
nose  for  your  extravagance  ;  a  sheer  sinking  of  capital  to  no  purpose,  for 
I'd  far  sooner  have  seen  the  place  in  your  hands  than  mine." 

Nettled  by  this  reception  of  his  second  advance,  Hugh  was  on  the  brink 
of  a  retort  about  family  affections  tried  by  a  money  standard,  that  would  have 
touched  Sir  Basil  in  his  tenderest  point,  when,  fortunately  perhaps,  the 
sight  of  Maude  as  she  walked  past  the  windows  stopped  him  in  time,  and 
before  the  angry  dialogue  led  on  to  an  open  quarrel.  He  swallowed 
down  his  intended  speech,  and  with  a  "  But  I  fear  I  tire  you,  Sir  Basil, 
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and  I  see  Maude— Miss  Childersleigh — on  the  lawn  ;  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll 
go  and  shake  hands  with  her;"  without  waiting  an  answer,  he  stepped 
through  the  open  window.  Sir  Basil  made  a  motion  as  if  to  rise  and 
follow,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  seem  to  play  the  spy  on  his  daughter, 
and  too  shrewd  to  believe  his  presence  could  hinder  mischief,  if  mischief 
there  were  to  be.  As  it  chanced,  he  could  not  have  acted  more  wisely 
for  his  own  wishes.  Hugh  crossed  the  lawn,  smarting  and  thafing,  ready 
to  scent  out  slights  everywhere,  and  disposed  to  be  grossly  unjust  without 
any  grounds  at  all. 

Whether  she  had  known  he  was  in  the  house  or  not,  Maude  was  cer- 
tainly not  much  startled  by  his  appearance  at  her  elbow.  When  she  heard 
his  footsteps  she  turned  and  met  him  in  the  most  unembarrassed  manner, 
although  perhaps  the  memory  of  a  certain  talk  with  her  father,  and  possibly 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  under  the  paternal  eye,  made  her  a  little 
more  distant  and  reserved  than  she  might  otherwise  have  been. 

"  Welcome  back  again  to  us,  Mr.  Childersleigh ;  how  very  good  of  you 
coming  so  soon  to  '  The  Cedars.'  " 

Hugh's  soul  was  instantly  in  arms  against  what  he  chose  to  consider 
a  chilling  reception  and  formal  address. 

"Thanks,  Miss  Childersleigh.  You  can't  tell  how  gratifying  it  is  to 
me  to  find  you  all  so  affectionate  and  unchanged.  The  warmth  of  your 
father's  welcome  was  overpowering." 

Maude  looked  more  hurt  than  offended  as  she  answered  quietly,  ! 

"  My  father  is  so  seldom  laid  up,  that  it  is  no  wonder  sickness  ruffles 
him  a  little.  Then  that  wretched  business  of  Miss  Childersleigh  has 
distressed  us  all.  If  he  has  vexed  you,  you  ought  to  forgive  him  his 
irritation  for  its  cause  ;  there  is  no  one  he  takes  deeper  interest  in  than 
you." 

"  Yes  ;  nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the  candour  with  which  he  spoke 
his  mind,  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  told  me  of  my  shortcomings. 
Perhaps  the  season  was  something  ill-chosen,  but  then  an  interest  that 
takes  that  shape  is  so  rare.  Pray  don't  hesitate  to  give  me  a  similar 
proof  of  your  friendship." 

"  You  are  unjust  to  him,  and  misconstrue  me  wantonly,  Hugh — Mr. 
Childersleigh,  I  mean — unless,  indeed,  it  is  your  intention  to  insult  me. 
When  did  I  ever  intrude  advice  upon  you  ?  Have  I  ever  given  you  reason  to 
think  I  should  choose  a  time  like  this  to  say  unpleasant  things  ?  " 

11  Be  sure  I  am  only  too  grateful  for  the  consideration  that  induces  you 
to  withhold  your  lecture." 

"If  you  are  resolved  to  misinterpret  all  I  say,  of  course  I  can't  help 
it.  I  have  no  right  to  judge  you,  and  no  wish  to  do  it.  You  have  been 
hardly  treated,  I  know ;  but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  I  was  very,  very  sorry, 
you  would  answer  with  a  sneer." 

They  sauntered  side  by  side  in  silence  ;  Maude  swinging  her  hat  by 
the  ribbons,  her  eyes  sunk  on  the  gravel,  her  bosom  swelling  with  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  a  sharp  struggle  with  her  temper.  Her  companion, 
already  twinged  by  remorse  and  inclining  to  repentance,  stole  a  look  at  her 
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from  time  to  time,  and  tried  hard  to  guess  at  the  secrets  that  lay  hidden 
under  the  long  black  lashes.  He  had  known  her  always  as  the  spoiled 
child  of  her  family,  queening  it  there  much  as  she  pleased,  and  felt  he  had 
severely  tried  a  nature  at  no  time  of  the  most  lamb-like.  When  he  might 
have  looked  for  a  storm,  her  temper  had  only  come  in  a  fitful  puff  that 
had  stilled  at  once,  ancl  now  there  was  a  dead  calm.  A  reason  there 
must  be  for  a  phenomenon  so  strange.  Hopes  came  fluttering  up  ;  more 
than  ever  he  regretted  his  ill-humour,  and  longed  to  atone  it.  Then  since 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  he  had  utterly  lost  his  head,  and  been  driving 
about  the  very  creature  of  impulse — impulse  the  more  uncontrollable  that 
his  self-command  was  generally  so  strong.  Now,  as  the  awkwardness  of 
the  silence  grew  into  pain,  in  his  recklessness  he  felt  a  something 
stronger  than  he  constraining  him  to  cap  his  follies.  Anything  less  like 
his  true  self,  or  more  counter  to  all  his  grave  resolutions,  could  hardly  be 
conceived,  but  words  seemed  to  outstrip  ideas,  and,  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  he  said,  he  spoke :  "  Take  the  right  to  judge  me,  then,  dearest 
Maude.  I  have  often  fancied  you  might  one  day  give  me  something  more 
than  friendship,  and  this  I  know,  that  you  are  the  only  living  being  to 
whom  I  would  come  for  sympathy." 

The  moment  the  words  were  said  he  would  have  given  the  world  to 
recall  them.  Maude  may  possibly  have  rehearsed  some  such  scene  before, 
and  we  have  her  own  word  for  it,  given  to  her  father,  that,  her  role  was 
arranged  beforehand.  Whether  Hugh  might  have  stolen  an  advantage, 
and  tricked  her  out  of  a  different  answer  had  he  come  to  her  a  suppliant, 
and  found  her  in  a  melting  mood,  we  know  not ;  but  had  he  plotted  to 
make  failure  certain,  assuredly  he  could  not  have  gone  more  craftily  to 
work  than  by  thus  approaching  her  in  half-assured  victory. 

The  girl  fired  at  once  to  the  insinuation  that  he  had  her  at  his  beck 
and  call ;  perhaps  resented  it  the  more  keenly  that  it  had  a  touch  of  truth, 
and  her  answer  came  promptly,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  tremor. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  if  I  decline  to  accept  the 
right  you  offer  so  generously — and  abruptly.  Your  language  would  hardly 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  you  set  much  value  on  my  sympathy,  but  you 
have  it,  whatever  it  may  be  worth." 

The  idea  that  his  own  childish  precipitation  had  drawn  its  only  possible 
answer — that  he  had  courted  inevitable  humiliation — that  he  had  given 
Maude  the  right  to  despise  him,  as  a  pitiful  adventurer  who  came' grovel- 
ling and  whining  to  her  feet,  in  the  teeth  of  dignity  and  decency — all  stung 
him  to  the  quick.  His  first  impulse  was  to  curse  the  treacherous  coquetry 
that,  as  he  told  himself,  had  lured  him  on  to  the  avowal.  Then,  in  a 
revulsion  of  fairer  feeling,  he  turned  his  anger  on  himself,  for  adding 
injury  to  injury,  by  blaming  Maude  for  a  show  of  common  feeling  to  an 
old  friend.  He  felt,  in  the  circumstances,  the  unlucky  interview  could 
not  be  brought  too  quickly  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  best  atonement 
he  could  make  was  to  be  gone  at  once.  With  a  violent  effort,  he  said, 
with  tolerable  calm,—"  Forgive  me,  Maude,  and  farewell.  I  have  been 
wrong  from  first  to  last,  and  you  could  not  have  spoken  otherwise." 
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Without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  turned  away.  If  he  lingered  a  little  in 
the  hopes  that  one  might  come,  he  lingered  in  vain ;  and  the  best 
Maude  could  do  with  her  feelings  was  to  prevent  them  venting  themselves 
in  bitter  words. 

"  I  thought  things  could  hardly  be  worse  with  me  than  they  were,"  he 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  strode  down  the  hill  from  the  house  ;  "  but  it 
only  wanted  this,  and  now  that  I'm-  in  the  vein  for  a  little  friendly  talk, 
I'll  drive  to  Hestercombe  House,  and  get  my  interview  over  with  his 
lordship." 

But  his  lordship  had  gone  down  to  Rushbrook  that  morning  by  the  ten- 
o'clock  express,  leaving  neither  letter  nor  message  for  Mr.  Childersleigh.  : 


CHAPTER  VHI. 
MR.  CHILDERSLEIGH  FINDS  A  TRAINER. 

RABELAIS'  mauvais  quart  d'heure  becomes  an  evil  one  indeed,  when  you 
set  yourself  to  overhaul  the  bills  and  rake  up  the  memories  that  register  the 
indiscretions  of  a  lifetime.  The  ghosts  of  long-forgotten  follies  come  flitting 
round  you,  and  repentance  is  only  sincere  when  it  is  too  late.  Then  if 
your  purse  has  been  emptying  itself  in  the  meantime,  until  the  small  change 
that  remains  barely  suffices  the  demands  of  the  hour,  you  seem  likely  to 
buy  your  Barmecide  feasts  and  desserts  of  the  apples  of  Sodom  with  many  a 
meal  of  bread  and  water,  not  to  say,  husks  from  the  swine -trough. 

Hugh  Childersleigh  sat  in  his  room,  bending  moodily  over  a  table 
covered  with  papers.  As  he  laboured  at  making  out  a  balance  on  the 
sheet  before  him,  his  features  lengthened  visibly  with  the  growing  column 
of  figures  on  the  debit  side.  It  is  astounding  the  series  of  surprises  that 
await  the  man  extravagant  in  his  habits  and  careless  in  his  accounts, 
when  for  once  in  his  life  he  sets  himself  to  puzzle  out  his  liabilities. 
That  bill  of  Poole's  that  has  been  running  years  longer  than  he  dreamed, 
that  other  of  Dusautoy's  he  was  so  sure  had  been  settled  long  before.  After 
all  the  money  he  had  fooled  away  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  on  the  Quai 
des  Bergues  with  Parisian  and  Genevese  jewellers,  he  cannot  conceive 
how  those  men  in  Bond  Street  and  Brook  Street  can  have  run  their 
accounts  so  far  and  so  fast.  Yet  each  item  as  he  scans  it  verifies  itself 
unpleasantly,  linking  itself  to  some  little  episode  of  folly.  Then  there  are 
the  pair  of  Westley  Richards  he  bought  three  years  before,  and  parted 
with  at  the  end  of  the  season — deadly  as  they  proved — for  a  later 
improvement  in  breech-loaders  :  there  is  the  rifle  he  got  rid  of  only  to 
replace  it  with  a  worse  one,  because,  after  missing  three  stags  clean,  and 
hitting  another  well  behind,  he  chose  to  condemn  it  as  too  straight  in  the 
stock.  There  is  the  mail-phaeton  and  the  T-carfc;  the  harness  and 
saddlery — boots — breeches — and  sheaves  of  wine-bills  from  wine -merchants 
who  charge  unconscionable  prices  for  unlimited  credit. 

Reminders  like  these,  although  representing  nothing  insignificant  in 
the  aggregate,  were  among  the  least  formidable  of  the  demons  that 
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Childersleigh's  investigation  evoked  from  that  tin  box  into  which  for  years 
back  he  had  tossed  indiscriminately  everything  relating  to  business.  True, 
with  but  a  single  exception,  he  had  not  to  deal  with  any  of  those  outlying 
bits  of  venomous  stamped  papers,  which  accumulating  liabilities  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  go  to  work  on  a  man's  fortunes  as  swiftly  and  surely 
as  an  army  of  white  ants  saps  the  foundations  of  a  house  in  the  tropics. 
He  had  had  his  mother's  money  to  cut  on  and  come  again.  When  Miss 
Childersleigh's  supplies  and  his  own  dwindling  income  ran  out,  so  far  he 
had  been  prudent  that  he  had  regulated  his  pace  on  what  he  assumed  to 
be  tolerably  reasonable  expectations.  Having  always  hitherto,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  found  money  at  call,  he  had  never  been  driven  to  borrow  on 
usury.  He  had  sought  to  eke  out  the  wrecks  of  his  revenues  by  investing 
in  securities  more  or  less  perilously  speculative  ;  but  how  much  he  had  sold 
out,  or  how  these  investments  generally  stood,  he  had  scarcely  informed 
himself  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  Times  he  knew  had  been  excellent 
in  the  City,  and  now,  while  he  was  staggered  by  the  swelling  aggregate  of 
his  debts,  he  bolstered  himself  up  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  round 
sum  on  the  other  side.  A  complication  of  calls,  sales,  transfers  from  one 
security  to  another  must  assuredly  have  muddled  his  understanding,  for 
he  found  a  deficiency  that  fell  thousands  below  the  lowest  sum  his  hopes 
had  counted  on.  Again  and  again  he  checked  off  the  figures,  and  time 
after  time  he  brought  out  the  same  uncompromising  and  unsatisfactory 
results.  They  were  inconceivable  but  indisputable.  Without  the  legacy 
accruing  from  Miss  Childersleigh  he  would  have  stood  actually  to  the  bad  : 
with  it,  he  had  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  thousands  he  could  call  his  own. 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  before  the  empty  fireplace,  his  brows  crumpling 
in  profound  thought.  "  It's  a  small  sum  to  grow  into  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  three  years,  but  on  every  account  the  trial  must  be  made. 
Nothing  for  me  now  but  hope  and  hard  work,  and  utter* change  of  life.  I'll 
see  everything  put  straight  at  once,  find  out  to  a  shilling  how  I  stand  and 
what  I've  got  to  look  to.  Hemprigge's  the  man  to  clear  up  things  for  me ; 
he's  sharp  and  quick  and  secresy  incarnate.  Then  he  knows  something  of 
my  affairs  already,  and  as  there's  no  use  whatever  in  shilly-shallying,  I'll 
write  him  at  once  and  see  him  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Eobert  Hemprigge's  chambers  were  on  a  first  floor  in  Sackville 
Street,  over  Kaltwasser's  the  German  tailor,  with  whom  he  had  certain 
financial  relations.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge  altogether  ;  his  earliest  antecedents  were  lost  in  impenetrable  haze, 
and  there  might  fairly  be  a  question  as  to  what  was  his  present  profession. 
All  that  those  who  cared  to  interest  themselves  in  the  subject  could  learn 
was  that  he  had  nursed  his  talents  in  Mr.  Kivington's  office,  and  only  left 
it  to  set  up  on  his  own  account,  and  that  although  he  was  not  believed  to 
have  one  single  relation  in  the  world,  he  had  floated  off,  to  all  appearance  very 
fairly  supplied  with  capital — capital  his  business  imperatively  demanded. 
He  wrote  himself  solicitor,  but  his  practice  lay  mainly  along  the  bypaths 
of  the  profession.  In  certain  branches  of  the  law  h6  had  all  facts, 
authorities,  and  precedents  at  his  finger-ends  ;  and  few  men,  for  example, 
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were  more  profoundly  versed  in  all  that  appertained  to  the  insolvent  courts 
or  concerned  attachments  on  civil  process.  Not  that  he  practised  in 
Basinghall  Street  or  often  figured  personally  in  its  precincts ;  but  his  work 
lay  a  good  deal  with  a  set  of  clients  whose  mode  of  living  entailed 
involuntary  acquaintance  with  the  statutes  in  bankruptcy,  and  whose  habit 
of  blindly  outrunning  the  constable  was  continually  landing  them  in 
social  quagmires,  where  they  could  only  be  extricated  by  judicious  counsels. 
Neither  could  Mr.  Heinprigge  be  properly  termed  a  money-lender,  although 
pecuniary  advances  figured  largely  among  his  transactions.  If  none  of  his 
clients  had  been  heard  to  grumble  at  the  moderation  of  his  terms,  yet  en 
revanche,  he  absolutely  set  his  face  against  lending  on  securities  that  were 
rotten,  even  at  usury  the  most  seductive.  He  knew  that  character  was 
capital,  and  with  the  hope  of  a  long  life  before  him  had  no  idea  of  having 
his  name  mixed  up  in  questionable  transactions,  or  of  prematurely  killing 
the  goose  that  he  meant  to  supply  his  table  regularly  with  golden  eggs. 

He  was  a  dark,  dapper  little  gentleman,  somewhere  about  thirty, 
although  looking  considerably  older.  In  dress,  he  was  always  at  least 
abreast  of  the  latest  prevailing  fashion, — often  somewhat  in  advance  of  it. 
On  the  special  morning  when  we  make  his  acquaintance,  in  his  low-cut 
white  vest,  wide-lapelled  blue  morning-coat,  linked  by  a  single  button  far 
below  the  waist,  and  set  off  with  a  snowy  sprig  of  myosotis,  with  his 
profusion  of  pin,  stud,  and  watch-chain,  his  artistically- cut  peach-coloured 
trousers,  and  lacquered  high-heeled  boots,  he  looked  anything  but 
austerely  professional.  But,  man  of  fashion  as  he  dressed,  Mr.  Hemp- 
rigge  kept  his  bright  black  eye  riveted  unwinkingly  on  the  main  chance  ; 
and  now,  at  half-past  nine,  having  deposited  his  glossy  hat  and  lavender 
gloves  on  a  side -table,  he  disposed  himself  methodically  to  open  his 
letters.  One  or  two  he  flung  below  the  table  ;  one  or  two  more  he 
glanced  at,  and  carefully  laid  aside.  But  it  was  the  last  he  chanced  to 
take  up  that  interested  him  the  most.  It  was  the  note  written  by  our 
friend  Childersleigh  the  night  before,  and  simply  ran  : — 

Albany,  Thursday. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  some  business  I  am  anxious  you  should  take  in  hand  for  me  at 
once.  If  I  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  with  you  at  eleven  to-morrow  to 
talk  it  over. — Very  truly  yours, 

HUGH  CHILDERSLEIGH. 

Heniprigge's  face  brightened  as,  rubbing  his  hands,  he  chuckled  out  in 
great  glee,  "  Sooner  than  I  hoped,  and  ten  times  better  than  I  expected." 
Then  he  took  from  a  drawer  in  his  writing-table  a  morocco-bound  ledger, 
whose  patent  lock  yielded  to  the  gold  key  that  hung  to  his  watch-chain. 
The  volume  contained  a  list  of  clients  alphabetically  indexed.  Each  name 
headed  a  page  or  pages,  and  was  the  text  for  notes  more  or  less  full.  The 
facts  they  were  pregnant  with  would  have  equally  surprised  and  disgusted 
the  subjects  of  the  biographies,  and  might  have  made  them  set 
Mr.  Hemprigge  down  as  in  league  with  Satan,  or,  at  the  very  least,  the 
detective  police.  Those  that  were  dedicated  to  Childersleigh  were  excep- 
tionally ample,  and  Hemprigge,  it  seemed,  was  especially  well  read  in  theni, 
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for  he  merely  ran  eye  and  finger  down  the  leaves  as  if  to  make  sure  that  no 
points  had  escaped  his  attention ;  then,  pending  the  hour  of  the  appoint- 
ment, tried  with  indifferent  success  to  address  himself  to  other  business. 

Mr.  Hemprigge's  suite  of  chambers  was  not  extensive,  and  although 
a  good  deal  of  money  passed  through  his  bankers  one  way  or  another,  his 
staff  limited  itself  to  a  clerk  and  an  errand-boy.  The  rooms  consisted  of 
a  front  one,  consecrated  to  himself,  one  behind,  to  which  he  relegated  his 
clerk,  and  a  den  devoted  to  the  boy.  The  first  was  handsomely,  not  to 
say  showily,  furnished  in  walnut-wood  and  green  morocco.  Like  those  in 
a  dentist's  operating-room,  the  elbow-chairs  arranged  for  the  use  of  clients 
were  miracles  of  ease.  The  writing-table,  with  its  countless  drawers,  had 
received  commendation  at  an  industrial  exhibition  as  a  triumph  of  Viennese 
carving.  The  client's  boot  buried  itself  well  over  the  sole  in  the  rich  pile 
of  a  Turkey  carpet ;  the  whole  place  had  that  air  of  business  made  easy 
that  smacks  of  the  quack  rather  than  the  regular  practitioner.  That  the 
business  transacted  in  it  was  often  strictly  confidential  might  be  divined 
from  the  heavy  swing-doors  that  backed  up  the  ordinary  ones  communi- 
cating with  the  passage  and  the  clerk's  room.  Childersleigh  had  originally 
heard  of  Hemprigge  in  Eivington's  office,  and  subsequently  had  been 
introduced  to  him  professionally  by  his  cousin  Rushbrook,  who  not  unfre- 
quently  stood  in  need  of  the  services  of  "  a  financial  agent."  But  his  own 
dealings  in  Sackville  Street  had  been  confined  very  much  to  turf  commis- 
sions left  with  Hemprigge  during  his  absence  from  England,  or  the  arranging 
of  an  occasional  advance  on  securities  personal  or  not  strictly  negotiable. 

It  was  into  this  luxurious  apartment  that  Childersleigh  was  ushered  on 
the  morning  in  question,  and  Mr.  Hemprigge's  greeting  was  deferentially 
warm. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Childersleigh.  I  heard  you  were  in  town,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  had  been  looking  for  the  honour  of  a  visit." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Hemprigge  ?  Yes,  I'm  here  on  family  affairs,  and 
I've  got  some  rather  delicate  business  I  want  arranged  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible." 

"  Whatever  it  is,  I  need  hardly  say  you  may  rely  on  its  having  my 
best  attention." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,  and,  of  course,  I  take  it  for  granted  that -all 
that  passes  between  us  is  in  the  strictest  confidence.  The  truth  is, 
unpleasant  circumstances  have  occurred,  and " 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  the  shortest 
way,  and  save  some  little  trouble,  if  I  tell  you  how  much  of  your  affairs  I 
know  already.  You  can  correct  me  where  I  am  wrong,  or  add  anything 
you  choose  to  my  story.  In  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  my  frankness,  but  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  thinking  that 
in  place  of  finding  yourself  unconditionally  heir  to  Miss  Childersleigh,  you 
have  a  legacy  of  20,OOOL,  the  option  of  using  the  house  in  Harley  Street, 
and  the  remainder  of- the  property  on  certain  conditions  ?  " 

"  Really  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand " 
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V.  "  How  I  came  to  learn  all  this.  But  it  is  true,  is  it  not  ?  You  must 
pardon  me,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  if  I  have  found  means  of  anticipating  your 
intended  disclosures.  But,  in  my  way  of  business,  knowledge  is  both 
power  and  profit  to  me,  and  the  better  informed  I  am  the  more  helpful 
can  I  be  to  my  clients." 

Childersleigh  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  however  you  came  by  it,  in  this  case  the  knowledge  is  per- 
fectly accurate.  You  know  the  extravagant  conditions  of  the  -will,  but, 
however  wild  they  are,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  to  try  to  satisfy  them." 

"  Difficult  conditions  assuredly — by  no  means  wild  or,  at  least,  extrava- 
gant, if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so  much." 

"  Briefly  then,  if  they  are  to  be  fulfilled  at  all,  it  must  be  done  out  of 
England ;  so  it  seems  to  me  at  least.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  examine 
into  all  the  papers  I  shall  leave  with  you,  balance  my  accounts,  realize  my 
investments,  pay  my  debts,  and  finally  let  me  know  precisely  how  I 
stand,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible,  for  time  is  money  to  me,  and  I  long 
to  be  at  work.  As  I  make  it  out,  I  am  disgusted  to  -find  myself  actually 
a  thousand  or  two  to  the  bad." 

"  Without  the  legacy  ?  " 

"  Without  the  legacy,  of  course." 

"  And  without  parting  with  Childersleigh  ?  " 

"  Certainly  without  parting  with  Childersleigh." 

"  I  should  say,  were  you  to  dispose  of  Childersleigh  in  building-lots,— 
the  park  is  never  likely  to  sell  better  than  now.  You  can't  raise 
another  shilling  on  mortgage ;  but  if  you  were  to  throw  it  into  the 
market,  the  Land  Companies  would  be  after  it,  like  sharks  swarming 
round  a  bait.  I'd  undertake  they  should  run  it  up,  so  as  to  put  at  least 
10,OOOL  in  your  pocket ;  and  then  there's  the  furniture — the  plate — the 
pictures." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  sell  a  foot  of  it ;  not  in  the  meantime  at  least." 

"  Good  !  and  in  my  opinion  you're  quite  right,  if  you'll  let  me  say  so. 
Now  may  I  ask  if  your  proposed  confidence  in  me  extends  to  your  schemes 
for  the  future  ?" 

"  They're  vague  enough  as  yet,  since  I  only  began  to  shape  them 
yesterday,  and  mad  enough,  as  most  people  would  say.  But  when  you've 
only  a  small  stake  to  play  to  win  a  big  one,  it's  no  use  pottering  over 
your  game." 

11  None  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  there's  only  one  way  I  can  see  to  give  me  even  a  chance ;  and 
with  it  there's  a  chance,  and  that's  all.  The  odds  against  me  are  what  you 
please,  but  you  must  not  forget  I  play  to  win  some  dozen  times  my 
stake.  In  short,  what  I  think  of,  is  plunging  on  mining  ventures  in 
Nevada  or  Colorado.  I  know  the  country,  and  I've  often  thought  before 
that,  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  look  to,  the  life  would  suit  me  well.  Putting 
the  end  out  of  the  question,  I  should  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  game. 
Fortunes  have  been  made  there  and  will  be  made  again,  and  it's  just  on 
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the  cards  that  one  of  them  may  come  my  way.     Go  there  with  capital, 
prospect  a  good  claim  and  the  thing's  done." 

"  The  thing's  been  done  no  doubt,  but  for  one  that  makes  a  fortune 
a  hundred  make  a  miss." 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win.  I  start  by  saying  I  play  a  desperate 
game.  I'm  sick  of  England,  and,  after  all,  missing  the  money,  I  hedge  for 
the  excitement." 

"In  the  first  place,  I  don't  admit  your  game's  a  desperate  one  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  listen  to  me,  I'm  vain  enough  to  think  I  can  prove 
that  you  may  play  it  on  velvet  and  play  it  at  home.  You  may  miss 
Miss  Childersleigh's  money,  it's  true  ;  although  I  don't  for  a  moment 
believe  you  need.  But  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  you  shall  have 
excitement  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  winning 
something  handsome  into  the  bargain." 

"  I've  told  you  the  way  I  thought  of  going  to  work  ;  but,  as  I  say,  as 
yet  I've  settled  nothing.  Show  me  a  better  by  all  means." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  why  you  should  go  abroad  on  what,  to  be  frank, 
seems  a  wild-goose  chase  after  the  precious  metals,  when  you  can  find 
them  at  home  in  heaps,  lying  ready  to  your  hand." 

"Where  ?  " 

"  Why,  in  the  City  here,  within  an  eighteenpenny  cab-fare  of  the  room 
we  sit  in.  Never  were  such  times  as  the  times  that  are,  except  those  that 
are  to  come.  At  this  moment  a  man  who  has  energy  and  brains,  as  well 
as  position,  has  positively  the  winning  cards  forced  into  his  hands,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  play  them  down.  There's  an  absolute  glut  of  money, 
and  a  perfect  flush  of  credit ;  shoals  of  investors  with  their  pockets 
running  over,  only  waiting  and  praying  for  some  one  to  show  them  where 
to  empty  them  to  the  best  advantage." 

"  In  that  case,  Hemprigge,  may  I  ask  why  you  do-n't ?  " 

"Why  I  don't  cut  in  and  win  myself?  Why,  simply  because, 
although  I  may  think  I  have  the  energy,  and  perhaps  the  brains,  I 
want  the  position,  and  position's  the  one  essential  to  the  alchemy  that 
turns  brass  to  gold.  Look  here,  Mr.  Childersleigh :  for  my  own  sake  I 
mean  to  be  perfectly  open  with  you,  so  I'll  break  through  my  habits  and 
repay  confidence  with  candour.  For  years  past  I've  sat  watching  for  an 
opening,  waiting  for  a  backer — a  partner — a  patron,  call  it  what  you 
will.  No  need  wasting  breath  in  telling  you  I  look  to  making  my  fortune 
with  yours  ;  and  be  sure,  after  waiting  so  long,  I  fear  failure  too  much  to 
risk  it  rashly.  I  could  have  found  men  with  names,  and  I  could  have  found 
men  of  business,  but  perhaps  I  pushed  caution  to  fastidiousness.  Our 
intercourse,  slight  as  it  has  been,  has  convinced  me  that  you  have  the 
talent  for  it  all,  although,  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  few  of  the  gentlemen  I 
have  the  honour  of  acting  for,  have  shown  themselves  more  careless  in 
business  matters.  That  I  come  to  you  with  the  offer  shows  that  in 
saying  so  I  don't  flatter  you." 

Childersleigh  was  impressed  by  the  air  of  conviction  and  unconscious 
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patronage  iu  Hemprigge's  manner  to  the  full  as  much  as  by  his  words. 
He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  The  other  eyed  him  with  the  half- 
excited,  half- complacent  look  of  the  angler  who  feels  his  salmon  is  securely 
hooked,  and  that  the  fish,  although  he  may  sulk  a  bit  at  first,  is  sure, 
bar  accidents,  to  come  to  land. 

"  Have  you  any  particular  scheme  in  view,  Hemprigge  ?  " 

"  As  I've  begun  by  making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  I 
may  as  well  go  on.  My  idea  is  a  credit  company.  Once  well  afloat,  and 
that  I  don't  doubt  of,  if  I  can  only  persuade  you  to  lend  us  your  shoulder, 
the  risks  in  those  times  ought  to  be  nothing  at  all,  the  profits  pretty 
nearly  what  you  like  to  fix  them  at.  Chairman,  Mr.  Childersleigh  of 
Childersleigh.  We  put  up  a  banker  or  a  peer  for  the  vice.  Eobert 
Hemprigge,  Esq.,  I  should  suggest  as  managing  director.  With  you 
showing  the  way,  we  shall  only  have  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  men 
who  press  in  to  follow.  Time  and  exertions  of  chairman  and  board 
remunerated  by  fixed  salary  and  commission.  The  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  public  flock  in  to  bear  us  out  and  make  their  fortunes  with 
our  own.  Shares  rising  like  mercury  in  the  dog-days,  and  standing  at 
cent,  per  cent,  premium.  New  issues.  Companies  financed  and  floated 
with  their  shares  commanding  fabulous  premiums,  the  first  refusal  of 
them  to  our  board  and  our  shareholders.  Now,  Mr.  Childersleigh, 
isn't  that  an  easier  way  to  wealth  than  the  one  that  lies  across  the 
Atlantic,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ?  " 

"  But  we  are  travelling  it  a  little  too  fast,  aren't  we,  Mr.  Hemprigge  ? 
Baiting  for  capital,  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  take  a  pauper  for  your 
chairman  ?  Any  one  who  cares  to  inquire  into  my  circumstances, 
will  find  out  all  about  Miss  Childersleigh  throwing  me  over,  and  even 
exaggerate  the  grief  she's  left  me  in," 

"  Pardon  me  again  ;  but  has  she  thrown  you  over  ?  She  has  left  you 
her  whole  fortune  absolutely,  on  certain  conditions — a  magnificent  con- 
tingent asset  at  the  worst.  You  go  to  reside  in  her  house,  and  that 
alone  means  unlimited  credit.  Then  no  one  is  in  the  secret  as  to  how 
deeply  Childersleigh  is  dipped  ;  but  every  one  knows  suburban  properties 
to  be  immensely  valuable  ;  and  so  far  as  the  world  is  at  all  the  wiser,  you 
are  a  man  of  large  independent  fortune.  I'm  sure  you  always  lived 
as  if  you  were  ;  and  thus  all  the  money  you  have  sunk  in  extrava- 
gance turns  out  an  excellent  investment,  one  that  will  yield  you  hand- 
some interest  from  this  day  forward.  You  know  every  one  and  every  one 
knows  you.  Your  name  will  puff  the  scheme  in  Belgravia  and  St.  James's, 
and  it's  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  city  as  well." 

"  I've  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  City  House,  as  you  are  aware." 

11 1  am,  but  who  else  ?  To  the  east  of  St.  Paul's,  a  Childersleigh' a 
name  is  like  a  Rothschild's,  a  fortune  in  itself." 

"  Once  for  all,  Hemprigge,  and  before  going  further,  let  us  fairly 
understand  each  other.  Nothing  in  the  world  shall  induce  me  to  do  anjr- 
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thing  bordering  on  the  dishonourable — not  for  Miss  Childersleigh's  money 
ten  times  told.  I'll  be  no  decoy-duck  to  lead  fools  into  ruin." 

"  I've  far  too  much  respect  for  my  own  reputation,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  to 
say  nothing  of  regard  for  my  own  safety,  to  suggest  to  you  anything  in  the 
slightest  degree  dishonourable  ;  and  what's  more,  all  principle  apart,  I'm 
persuaded  that  honesty  is  our  only  sensible  policy.  The  weak  point  in 
most  of  these  schemes  is,  that  the  directors  bite  themselves  in  trying  to 
bite  the  public.  I  intend  that  anything  we  found  shall  be  built  so  strong 
as  to  outlast  us  both.  But  everything  of  the  sort  must  necessarily  be  a 
question  of  credit  as  well  as  cash  ;  and,  after  all,  what's  credit  in  its 
legitimate  expansion  but  a  mere  trading  on  other  people's  fancies.  Your 
credit  is  sound  and  excellent,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  showing  you, 
but  the  world  is  distrustful.  Thus  if  it  believes  you  connected  with  the 
house  in  Lombard  Street,  it  will  only  be  travelling  to  a  right  conclusion 
by  a  wrong  road,  that's  all." 

"  Then  I  should  certainly  never  commit  myself  to  liabilities  unless  I 
saw  a  certainty  of  acquitting  myself  of  them  in  any  case." 

"  That  you  need  not  do.  We  feel  our  way,  making  sure  of  each  step 
of  our  ground  as  we  go,  and  then,  depend  upon  it,  there's  no  risk  of 
finding  ourselves  floundering  out  of  our  depths.  Eemember,  too,  as  to 
your  private  means,  to  ease  your  conscience,  that  if  the  worst  should 
come  to  the  worst,  Childersleigh  and  its  fittings  are  good  for  some 
15,0007.  or  20,000/." 

"But  about  accepting  a  post  of  responsibility  in  a  great  company, 
without  business  habits  or  training  ?  As  my  powers  are  now,  signing  a 
cheque  is  about  their  limit,  I  should  say." 

"  As  limited  companies  go,  it  is  not  in  the  least  essential  that  you  should 
know  anything  more,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  as  you  may  see  by  glancing  over  the 
Joint  Stock  Directory,  unless  indeed  a  man  means  to* make  a  grand  coup 
as  you  do.  But  I  repeat,  I  should  never  have  spoken  as  I  have 
were  I  not  convinced  that  in  half-a-dozen  of  months  you  would  have 
all  you  need  to  know  at  your  finger-ends.  If  I  did  not  believe  you  had 
talent — ay,  I'll  call  it  genius — for  the  work,  be  sure  I  should  never  have 
come  to  you.  For  myself,  I  may  venture  to  say  I  know  all  the  ropes  in 
the  City,  and  the  men  who  hold  them,  too,  as  well  as  most  people ;  and  so 
indeed  I  ought,  for  I've  been  studying  them  for  years  back  with  a  view  to 
this  very  thing.  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you  to  a  decision,  Mr.  Childersleigh  ; 
take  your  time.  But  I  know  you're  not  the  man  to  hesitate  when  you've 
once  weighed  thoroughly  all  that  is  to  be  said  for  and  against,  and  I 
confess  I  shall  be  anxious  to  have  your  answer." 

"  I'll  bring  it  you  by  this  time  to-morrow,  I  promise  you  ;  meantime, 
be  it  understood,  I  pledge  myself  to  nothing  whatever." 

"  Good  !  I  ask  nothing  more  than  that  you  think  it  well  over.  The 
more  you  think  of  it  the  less  likely  are  you  to  go  prospecting  among  bears, 
roughs,  and  Indians,  while  you  have  veins  of  surface-gold  at  home  only 
waiting  the  working." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  CREDIT  FONCIER  AND  MOBILIER  OF  TURKEY  (LIMITED). 

THE  oftener  Hugh  turned  over  in  his  mind  that  idea  of  Mr.  Hemprigge'g, 
the  more  he  found  to  fascinate  him  in  it.  Not  the  least  of  its  seductions 
was  the  consciousness  that  its  mere  contemplation  had  already  given  a 
new  zest  to  his  life,  opening  him  up  fresh  interests.  It  promised  at 
once  to  distract  his  mind  from  idle  regrets,  and  to  fill,  with  an  object  that 
would  bring  all  his  powers  and  energies  into  play,  the  void  left  by  his 
disappointment.  Then  there  was  an  omen  of  success  in  the  very 
quartering  himself  in  that  dull  old  mansion  in  Harley  Street.  Instead  of 
running  away  with  a  vague  threat  of  returning  victorious — a  threat  in 
which  no  one  would  believe — he  set  his  foot  down  to  fight  his  battle  on 
the  very  ground  he  meant  to  win.  And  his  present  relations  with  Sir 
Basil  went  some  way  towards  recommending  the  plan.  He  thought  the 
banker  had  used  him  badly ;  and,  although  he  wished  the  old  man  no 
positive  harm,  yet  there  seemed  poetical  and  appropriate  justice  in  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  own  country,  and  charging  as  a  free  lance  into  the 
very  city  of  the  Childer sleighs. 

He  knew  Sir  Basil  to  hold  in  orthodox  hatred  limited  liability  in 
every  shape  ;  all  the  financing  that  smacked  of  the  revolutionary  school ; 
and,  above  all,  the  leviathan  financiers  and  mushroom  nouveaux  riches 
themselves.  Sir  Basil  regarded  their  principles  as  vicious,  and  their 
practice  as  pestilential.  He  disliked  them  as  dwarfing  respectable 
hereditary  businesses,  and  detested  them  as  taking  the  wind  out  of  old- 
fashioned  sails.  Although  the  clientele  of  Childersleighs'  was  one  that 
suffered  as  little  as  any  by  the  growth  of  this  heterodox  competition,  yet  it 
had  not  gone  entirely  unscathed  ;  and  besides,  it  is  but  human  nature  to 
lose  your  pleasure  in  modest  gains,  when  you  see  reckless  rivals  sweeping 
up  profits  by  armfuls.  Although  the  head  of  Childersleighs'  never  showed 
more  demonstratively  dignified  than  now  that  his  house's  ascendency 
became  daily  more  questionable,  yet  there  was  mortification  implied  in  the 
growing  aggressiveness  of  his  demeanour.  It  would  mix  fresh  bitter  in  the 
cup  if  the  head  of  his  family  carried  its  honoured  name  over  to  the 
hostile  camp,  and  sullied  its  lustre  among  the  dregs  that  in  these  latter 
days  were  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  City.  If  considerations  like  these 
were  unchristian  and  censurable,  it  may  be  fairly  owned  Sir  Basil  ought  to 
bear  his  share  of  their  blame. 

Then  for  the  chances  of  success.  Hugh  felt  a  scheme  might  be  shaped 
which  should  give  fair  promise  of  it,  and  he  was  resolved  to  launch  out  on 
nothing  that  was  unlikely  to  get  safe  to  port.  Hitherto  he  had  had  little 
reason  to  trouble  himself  about  Hemprigge's  principles,  and  now  that  he 
came  to  think  them  over,  he  hesitated  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  but, 
be  they  what  they  might,  he  had  great  faith  in  his  own  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  men  and  things.  Then  Hemprigge  was  a  man  who,  with  all 
his  professional  deference  of  manner,  knew  that  it  was  simple  wisdom  to 
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speak  on  subjects  on  which  he  was  at  home  with  an  unassuming  authority 
that  would  not  be  denied,  and  he  had  the  knack  of  inspiring  his  listeners 
with  at  least  a  fair  idea  of  his  value.  Hugh  felt,  too,  there  was  high  com- 
pliment implied  in  the  offer  being  made  him  at  all,  and  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  been  soundly  judged  upon  grounds  inconceivably  slight  made 
him  the  more  persuaded  of  the  solicitor's  astuteness. 

"  Mr.  Hemprigge  deceives  himself  on  one  point,  however,  I  suspect,"  he 
said  to  himself,  ' '  and  he  may  find  a  master  where  he  sought  an  intelligent 
tool,  although,  if  the  struggle  came  soon,  and  on  details  where  he  is  at  home 
and  I  all  abroad,  he  will  have  more  in  his  favour  than  I  like  to  think  of." 

Perhaps  what  pleased  him  least  was  the  idea  that  the  tacit  partnership, 
in  which  Hemprigge  at  first  would  figure  almost  as  a  patron,  must  throw 
them  necessarily  into  friendly  or  even  familiar  contact.  Kegarded  as  an 
intimate,  everything  about  Hemprigge — mind,  manner,  even  dress — jarred 
on  him,  almost  to  repugnance.  But,  as  he  comforted  himself,  "  Trade,  as 
well  as  poverty,  throws  one  with  strange  bedfellows,  and  one  good  thing  is 
that  Hemprigge  is  quite  sharp  enough  to  take  a  hint  when  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose. If  I  can't  manage  to  keep  him  in  his  place  without  giving  him  good 
reason  to  be  huffed,  why,  he  may  take  what  liberties  he  likes — that's  all !  " 

Meanwhile,  the  course  of  Mr.  Hemprigge's  reflections  had  followed 
those  of  Mr.  Childer sleigh,  with  a  precision  that  did  great  honour  to  his 
acuteness,  and  had  the  latter  gentleman  been  in  the  secret  of  the  former's 
thoughts,  he  would  have  had  both  hopes  and  fears  proportionately 
strengthened.  Hemprigge  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  the  answer 
to  his  proposition  would  be  .favourable,  and  as  he  had  deliberately  satisfied 
himself  of  the  value  of  his  ally  beforehand,  it  might  have  been  supposed  he 
would  have  been  highly  gratified.  So  he  was  in  the  main,  but  very  similar 
doubts  troubled  him  to  those  that  disturbed  Childersleigh,  and  he  ques- 
tioned the  docility  of  his  coveted  acquisition.  He  felt  something  like  the 
man  who  has  made  prize  of  a  half-broken  elephant ;  the  animal  may  prove 
most  valuable  if  he  can  only  keep  it  in  hand,  but  then  it  is  just  as  likely 
as  not  to-  break  away,  and  trample  its  keeper  under  foot.  However, 
it  was  after  mature  thought  he  had  decided  that  he  would  not  have  a 
puppet  for  his  nominal  chief,  and  ignorance  of  business  in  its  practical 
workings  must  for  a  time  surely  keep  Hugh  in  leading-strings.  For  a 
greater  or  less  share  of  influence  over  him  in  the  future,  Hemprigge  relied 
on  those  resources  of  his  own  in  which,  with  some  reason,  he  placed  very 
considerable  faith. 

No  sooner  was  Hugh's  mind  made  up  than  his  brain  was  working. 
While  he  determined  from  the  first  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  Hemprigge's 
superior  knowledge  in  all  matters  of  pure  detail,  he  was  equally  decided  to 
have  his  say  in  the  general  arrangements.  Hemprigge's  experience  was 
essential  to  float  the  scheme,  his  own  broader  views  and  more  extensive 
information  should  have  full  play  in  fixing  the  direction  of  the  voyage. 

"  Nothing  like  beginning  as  you  mean  to  go  on ;  I  shall  start  by  show- 
ing him  a  will  of  my  own,  while  I  make  it  equally  clear  it  is  always  amenable 
to  reason,  and  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  concede  the  same  to  him." 
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Accordingly  he  despatched  a  note  to  Sackville  Street,  simply  intimating 
^  his  consent,  and  proposing  a  quiet  dinner  that  evening  in  his  rooms  with  a 
view  to  talking  matters  over. 

During  the  meal  and  while  the  silent  Sams  was  pervading  the  apart- 
ment, the  conversation  ran  on  anything  but  the  subject  that  was  engrossing 
the  thoughts  of  both.  Childersleigh  knew  his  intelligent  domestic,  and 
was  aware  that — with  his  curiosity  stimulated  by  the  singular  circumstance 
of  his  master  dining  tete-a-tete  with  so  unwonted  a  guest, — he  would  make 
himself  all  ears  for  the  occasion.  But  at  last  the  dessert  was  on  the  table 
and  the  gentlemen  were  left  to  their  wine,  and  Childersleigh  pushed  the 
decanters  across  to  Hemprigge.  That  gentleman  deliberately  filled  a 
bumper  of  claret  and  raising  it  in  his  hand,  observed  smilingly  to  his 
entertainer, — "  Well,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  do  we  drink  success  to  the  grand 
enterprise  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  Hemprigge — provisionally.  You  see  I  accustom  myself 
to  joint-stock  jargon  already,"  and  he  placed  marked  emphasis  on  the 
"  provisionally." 

"  You'll  think  in  it  by-and-by  I  foresee.  If  you  only  buckle  to  the 
work,  you're  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves.  Then  here's  prosperity  to 
the  embryo  giant,  and  before  he's  three  years  old,  may  he  have  worked 
out  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  made  your  fortune  and  mine  and  many 
another  person's." 

"  Thanks,  Hemprigge,  and  now  to  talk  seriously.  Have  you  thought  as 
yet  where  this  mine  of  ours  is  to  open — at  home  or  abroad — Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  or  Australasia  ?  " 

"  The  world  is  before  us,  and  not  a  quarter  of  it,  where  the  profits  on 
judicious  enterprise  may  not  be  enormous.  As  you  may  suppose,  I  have 
ideas  of  my  own,  for  I  have  been  long  thinking  of  the  subject,  but  before 
indicating  them  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  any  impressions  of  yours." 

Hemprigge  thought  this  a  civil  thing  to  say,  by  way  of  prelude  to  the 
disclosure  of  his  own  well-weighed  scheme,  but  he  was  less  gratified  than 
surprised  when  Childersleigh  took  him  promptly  at  his  word. 

"  As  you  may  suppose,  on  notice  so  short,  I  can  only  speak  very 
generally,  but  I  have  ray  notion  on  the  subject  too,  and  one,  I  believe,  at 
least  worth  the  talking  over.  Not  that  it  is  a  freak  of  fancy  of  the  morning 
either.  On  the  contrary  it  is  an  old  dream  of  mine,  although  one  I  certainly 
never  contemplated  realizing  in  person." 

"  Where  do  we  go  then,  Mr.  Childersleigh  ?  " 

"If  you  ask  me,  my  answer  is — to  Turkey.  I've  been  pretty  often  at 
Constantinople  in  my  time,  and  from  all  I've  seen  and  heard  there,  I 
believe  there's  no  such  country  in  the  world  for  turning  over  capital.  Every 
one  sings  the  same  song,  and  you  never  hear  a  discordant  note  except  from 
some  fool  who's  burned  his  fingers.  Men  of  the  embassies,  correspondents 
of  the  press,  shopkeepers  in  Pera,  merchants  in  Galata,  Greeks  of  the 
Fanar ;  at  the  table-d'hote  at  Misseri's,  the  whist-tables  of  the  club,  the 
boats  on  the  Bosphorus, — Armenians,  Turks,  Jews  and  infidels  all  tell 
the  same  story.  From  the  Sultan  on  the  throne  to  the  Hamal  in  the 
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wharf,  every  one  is  hard  up,  and  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  many  of 
them  have  valid  security  of  some  sort  to  offer.  All  over  the  kingdom,  we 
give  fresh  facilities  to  commerce,  new  impulses  to  agriculture.  We  under- 
sell the  native  money-lender,  and  as  money-lending  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  philanthropy,  you  may  pick  and  choose  your  loans  on  land  at  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  Iron  Gates  down  to  the  Sulina  mouth  in  a 
country  far  richer  and  safer  than  Tipperary.  Not  a  fig-tree  in  Syria  or  a 
mulberry  in  Asia  Minor,  but  you  may  advance  on  it  half  as  much  again,  and 
have  the  owner  bless  your  charity  when  he  brings  your  interest.  As  fast  as 
you  can  handle  it,  you  turn  over  your  money  in  freights  of  grain  from 
Galatz  and  Ibraila,  on  consignments  of  Hungarian  horses,  Transylvanian 
oxen,  and  Bulgarian  fowls, — not  to  speak  of  pawnbroking  in  the  capital, 
when  you  take  half  the  jewels  of  the  place  into  your  strong  box,  and  hold 
them  security  for  any  terms  you  like  to  make.  In  discounting :  Anywhere 
from  Brusa  to  Bagdad  the  ball  is  at  your  feet,  and  you  can  kick  it  where 
you  please.  You  cut  out  the  Armenian  saraffs,  gentlemen  who,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost,  think  nothing  of  six  per  cent,  a  month  on  unexceptionable 
security.  In  short,  Hemprigge,  it's  more  than  a  field  that  opens  to  us 
there,  it  is  a  province  with  no  limits  but  the  horizon.  Work  it  as  we 
please,  we  shall  never  see  a  tenth  of  it  under  cultivation  in  our  day." 

As  Hemprigge  listened  to  Hugh's  animated  exposition  of  his  views,  it 
needed  all  his  self-control  to  prevent  his  betraying  feelings  he  much  pre- 
ferred keeping  to  himself.  As  he  listened,  his  last  lingering  hopes  of 
holding  his  companion  in  leading- strings  faded  away,  and  for  the  moment 
it  was  but  indifferent  consolation  to  find  him  a  better  man  than  he  had 
believed.  Then,  although  the  coincidence  of  choice  was  a  strong  tribute 
to  the  intelligence  of  each  and  to  the  probabilities  of  their  enterprise 
succeeding,  yet  for  the  moment  he  felt  piqued  by  it.  However,  with  a 
strong  effort  he  mastered  himself,  as  he  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
handed  it  over  to  Hugh  with  a  smile. 

"  Our  wits  have  jumped,  you  see,  Mr.  Childersleigh,  or  rather  yours 
have,  for  I  can  at  best  only  claim  credit  for  coming  by  patient  thought  and 
careful  calculation  to  the  conclusion  your  genius  has  reached  at  a  bound. 
I  waive  compliments,  or  I'd  tell  you  how  proud  I  feel  of  my  own  pene- 
tration in  fathoming  you.  This  is  a  memorandum  of  a  few  facts  and 
figures,  and  as  you'll  see,  it  embodies  your  precise  idea,  sketching  in 
outline  a  credit  company  for  Turkey.  But  you  have  given  me  new  light, 
I  confess,  and  fresh  hope.  Remark  too,  except  a  single  bank  whose 
line  of  business  hardly  crosses  ours,  we  have  not  to  face  a  single 
competitor  worth  the  name.  You're  the  Napoleon  of  finance,  Mr.  Childers- , 
leigh,  and  intuition  has  told  you  the  very  point  to  move  on  to  secure  a 
triumph.  Moreover,  and  it's  a  thing  I  did  not  know  before  :  you're  a  man 
of  speech  as  well  as  thought  and  action.  I  think  I  see  you  now,  firing  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  shareholders  at  the  '  London  Tavern,'  with  the 
rare  gift  that  brings  eloquence  to  bear  on  common  things.  The  best  of  it 
all  is,  that  you  not  only  speak  well  but  know  what  you're  speaking  about ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  not  many  chairmen  of  my  acquaintance 
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good  for  the  one  and  the  other.     You'll  not  only  win  the  confidence  of 
your  constituents  but  you'll  deserve  it." 

As  he  warmed  up  Mr.  Hemprigge  really  came  to  speak  as  he  thought, 
although  at  first,  it  had  been  an  effort  to  him ;  but  he  had  far  too  much 
tact  to  continue  in  a  strain  of  flattery.  Having  once  for  all  expressed  in 
so  many  words  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of  his  colleague's  capacity, 
he  subsided  into  the  hard-headed,  practical  man  of  business,  fell  back  on 
facts  and  figures,  criticizing,  cavilling,  discussing,  objecting,  and  assenting. 
Far  into  the  morning  the  two  sat  talking  of  their  scheme,  till  night  grew  to 
day,  and  the  candles  paled  before  the  morning  sun.  Not  for  long  had 
Childersleigh  found  the  time  fly  so  fast,  and  as  he  returned  from  ushering 
Hemprigge  out,  he  almost  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  man  who  a  short 
day  or  two  before  had  fancied  himself  half-ruined  and  nearly  desperate. 

That  night's  talk  put  things  in  train,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
allies  understood  each  other.  A  fortnight  later  and  the  Credit  Foncier  and 
Mobilier  of  Turkey  (Limited)  took  the  City  by  storm.  And  not  the  City 
alone,  for  simultaneously  it  introduced  itself  to  the  world  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  half  the  local  and  provincial  journals  that  chanced  to  make 
their  appearance  that  Saturday  morning,  from  John  O'Groat's  to  the 
Lizard,  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Valentia  Bay. 

"  Nothing  like  being  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  said  Hemprigge  ; 
"  and  of  giving  all  the  world  the  offer  of  places  in  our  El  Dorado.  There  is 
no  fear  whatever  of  our  placing  the  shares,  but  to  place  them  all  in  town 
here,  is  like  setting  up  a  mast  without  the  shrouds  and  the  stays.  It  may 
stand  through  fine  weather,  but  every  gust  of  distrust  shakes  it,  and  in 
storm  and  panic  it  goes  by  the  board.  Now  in  each  man  you  get  to 
interest  himself  in  the  company  over  the  country,  it  finds  a  new  point 
of  support,  to  say  nothing  of  making  him  an  agent  of  the  company  in 
spite  of  himself." 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  Provisional  Board,  as  solid  as  the  prospectus 
was  seductive.  Framed  of  a  choice  assortment  of  timber,  home  and 
foreign,  each  plank  was  obviously  sound  to  the  core,  or  at  least  none 
showed  any  flaws  on  the  surface. 

Governor,  Mr.  Childersleigh  of  Childersleigh  :  representative  of  an  old 
and  very  wealthy  Surrey  family ;  understood,  moreover,  to  have  recently 
inherited  the  vast  fortune  of  a  relative,  and  known  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  great  Lombard  Banking  House,  if  not,  as  some  people  said,  the 
sleeping  partner,  holding  much  the  largest  interest  in  it.  We  are 
substantial  enough  to  go  in  for  pomp  and  circumstance  as  well,  Hemprigge 
had  urged.  Christen  our  chairman  "  Governor,"  make  a  Court  of  the 
Board,  and  with  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  pen  we  dazzle  the  masses  in 
claiming  the  reversion  to  opulence  untold. 

Deputy- Governor,  the  Lord  Kushbrook, — that  was  a  fancy  of  Hugh's, 
and  we  shall  have  to  resort  later  to  the  story  of  its  conversion  into  a  fact. 
Then  each  of  the  twelve  directors  could  boast  a  name  world-renowned  in 
some  world  or  other  of  his  own.  There  was  Sir  Ralph  Palliser,  ex-first 
secretary  of  legation  at  the  Porte,  and  who  ought,  as  he  always  said, 
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had  it  not  been  for  a  sudden  change  of  Government,  to  have  been  made 
Minister  there  at  the  time  he  was  banished  in  that  capacity  to  Teheran 
by  a  back-stair  intrigue  in  Downing  Street.  There  was  Houssein  Pacha, 
Ottoman  by  birth,  infidel  by  creed,  in  politics  exponent  of  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  young  Turkey,  and  of  late  years  resident  in  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin.  There  was  Aristides  Mavromichalis,  once  consul  at 
Salonika,  well  known  in  the  Levant  trade  and  to  skippers  trading  up  "  the 
arches,"  now  managing  director  of  the  London  house  that  bore  his  name. 
Hernprigge  had  found  means  of  persuading  the  Greeks  to  come  forward 
emulously  to  support  his  scheme,  and  they  were  represented  by  members 
of  three  of  their  leading  firms ;  a  powerful,  albeit  a  dangerous  element 
they  were,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  he. 

"  Where  three  men  like  Mavromichalis,  Andreas,  and  Theologos  go, 
especially  anywhere  in  the  East,  enough  of  their  nation  will  follow  to  send 
our  shares  to  a  premium,  if  no  one  else  applied  for  a  single  one.  The 
worst  is,  it's  an  amiable  weakness  of  theirs  to  sign  for  each  other,  so  long 
as  a  pen  or  a  bit  of  stamped  paper  is  to  be  had  for  the  borrowing,  and  if 
we  don't  look  out,  they  may  make  us  crowd  more  sail  than  we  can  easily 
strike  in  a  squall.  But  if  we  can  only  use  them  without  letting  them 
abuse  us,  the  Greek  interest  is  worth  gold  untold  to  us." 

A  Schwartzchild,  one  of  the  great  Jew  bullion-brokers,  sat  for  his 
people,  and  Englishmen  of  unimpeachable  respectability  and  position, 
although  taken  from  many  different  classes,  made  up  the  rest.  Rolf- 
ganger,  an  old  college  chum  of  Childersleigh's,  whose  family  had  come 
from  the  north  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor,  and  who  still  lived  unennobled 
on  the  lands  with  which  the  Saint  King  had  gifted  his  formidable  ancestor. 
Marxby,  the  contractor,  Childersleigh's  tenant.  Budger,  whose  wide  tan- 
yards  scented  half  Bermondsey,  and  whose  vast  palace,  with  its  gilded 
bartizans  and  countless  weathercocks  rose  towering  high  above  the  dwarfed 
mansions  of  Park  Lane.  The  Lord  Albert  Delacour,  son  of  the  most 
noble  the  Marquis  of  St.  James',  who  had  just  sold  out  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  and  wanted  a  pursuit.  McAlpine,  chief  of  the  sept  of  McAlpine, 
an  ancient  Highland  chieftain  and  Indian  civilian,  whose  adhesion  drew 
the  confidence  of  a  wide  circle  of  safe,  steady-going  friends.  Two  or 
three  members  of  mercantile  firms  of  name  and  fame  made  up  the  rest ; 
and  Mr.  Hemprigge,  the  Governor's  right-hand  man,  whose  practical 
intelligence,  as  all  allowed,  was  only  equalled  by  his  unflagging  energy, 
was  the  managing  director.  Capital,  6,000,00(M.  in  120,000  shares  of 
50/.  each.  First  issue  60,000,  21.  to  be  paid  on  application,  8Z.  more 
on  allotment.  Only  15?.  intended  to  be  called  up.  A  certain  number 
of  shares  to  be  reserved  for  applicants  in  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 

All  the  advantages  we  have  heard  Childersleigh  broach,  in  his  unpre- 
meditated eloquence  over  the  social  board,  were  duly  set  forth  in  the 
prospectus — and  some  more  as  well.  He  exhibited  the  power,  and  what 
is  rarer  still,  the  tact  of  composition  in  the  document  that  was  to  be  distri- 
buted so  widely  through  moneyed  circles,  a  document  on  whose  wording  so 
very  much  might  depend.  His  first  impulse,  and  it  had  been  that,  of  the 
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hard-headed  Hemprigge  too,  had  been  to  cast  it  in  the  vulgar  style  of  the 
similar  appeals  that  day  by  day  filled  long  columns  of  the  daily  press  ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  scene  of  their  proposed  operations ;  to  revel  in  a 
luxuriance  of  Oriental  imagery,  dazzle  the  investing  public  with  a  page 
from  the  Arabian  Nights,  open  to  them  blazing  vistas,  leading  straight  to 
Aladdin's  caves  and  valleys  of  diamonds,  and  scent  the  lines  of  the 
prospectus  with  Sabaean  odours  breathing  of  the  spices  that  heaped  the 
bazaars  of  Bussora  and  Bagdad.  But  their  second  thoughts  were  colder  and 
wiser,  and  their  fruit  a  very  model  of  chaste  simplicity  of  diction,  compre- 
hensive yet  condensed,  resting  cursorily,  although  with  emphasis,  on  each 
point  that  could  address  itself  to  the  intellect  of  the  well-informed,  while 
indicating  vaguely  but  seductively,  for  the  benefit  of  impulsive  speculators 
hasting  to  be  rich,  the  vast  contingent  profits  that  floated  towards 
their  coffers.  Seldom  has  a  maiden  author  been  able  to  boast  a  success 
more  unequivocal,  as  vouched  by  the  material  approval  of  the  most  com- 
petent critics.  Among  the  writers  of  the  earliest  letters  of  application, 
were  men  who  seemed  the  least  likely  in  the  world  to  chase  wills-o'-the- 
wisp.  The  letters  showered  in  from  all  quarters,  but  from  no  persons  more 
freely  than  wise  men  of  the  East,  those  most  conversant  with  its  commerce, 
and  best  fitted  to  estimate  its  resources. 

There  was  a  perfect  furore  among  the  leaders  of  the  Levant  trade, 
and  in  the  houses  of  call  where  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Orientals 
generally  most  do  congregate.  Not  a  man  of  them  but  recognized  that  the 
company  had  found  the  key  of  a  field  that  must  yield  large  return  on 
the  lightest  cultivation,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  manifesto,  the  names  of 
the  promoters  seemed  guarantee  sufficient  that  they  knew  how  to  go  to 
work.  The  letter-boxes  in  the  temporary  offices  in  New  Broad  Street  were 
overgorged  with  letters,  and  fast  as  these  were  emptied  on  the  tables  within, 
they  filled  again.  Not  a  director  but  found  his  individual  correspondence 
swell  a  hundredfold,  by  notes  from  dear  friends  imploring  his  influence. 
No  wonder ;  the  shares  were  already  at  three-and-a-half  premium  and 
steadily  on  the  rise,  and  each  letter  of  allotment  would  represent  a  handful 
of  coin  or  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  as  the  case  might  be. 

But  a  few  days  before  and  the  Governor  of  the  Honourable  Company 
had  had  gloomy  forebodings  of  social  annihilation ;  now  he  found  that 
he  not  only  remained  a  person  of  consequence,  but  had  grown  into  a 
Personage.  In  possession  of  the  looked-for  inheritance,  he  might  have 
gone  on  for  years  to  come  ranking  with  men  like  himself,  the  fading 
butterflies  of  fashion.  All  of  a  sudden  he  figured  a  patron  for  clients  to 
court ;  a  gold- dispenser  who  could  drag  others  after  him  along  that  path 
to  fortune  he  had  had  the  genius  to  discover  and  the  firmness  to  tread. 
The  bell  and  the  knocker  at  his  room  are  never  still  for  an  instant. 
From  early  dawn  to  dewless  eve,  ceaseless  showers  of  cards  fell  on  his 
table,  while  note-bearers  in  smug  black,  sumptuous  liveries,  powdered 
hair,  shoulder-knots,  spotless  tops,  buttons,  made  queue  in  his  little 
anteroom.  Scarcely  a  visitor  but  left  a  douceur  in  the  hands  of  the 
radiant  Sams,  who  announced  his  master's  absence  in  the  City,  and  dwelt 
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on  his  endless  engagements  there  in  terms  through  which  there  pierced 
a  carefully  studied  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  caller's  disappointment, 
So  far  as  growing  into  a  capitalist  went,  the  man  was  anticipating  his  master. 
Sams'  heaviest  care  was  how  to  break  to  the  Governor  his  ambition  of 
becoming  a  participant  in  the  enterprise.  No  fear  now  that  friends  would 
find  the  sun  shine  strong  in  their  eyes  as  they  met  Childersleigh  in 
St.  James's  Street,  or  that  shortsighted  individuals  would  let  their  eye- 
glasses go  tumbling  about  their  waistcoats  as  they  encountered  him  in 
his  clubs.  He  might  have  been  a  prefet  in  the  chief  town  of  his  depart- 
ment to  judge  by  the  number  of  respectful  and  affectionate  greetings  that 
welcomed  him  without,  go  where  he  would,  while  within  doors  listeners 
grouped  themselves  round  him  to  pick  up  what  words  of  wisdom  might 
fall  from  his  lips  on  matters  of  politics  or  finance.  Had  he  been  Premier, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  all  in 
one,  his  audiences  could  scarcely  have  been  more  deferentially  attentive. 
His  friends  in.  the  clubs  became  embarrassingly  confidential  and  even 
affectionate ;  bachelors  striving  to  carry  him  by  a  coup  d'audace  for  a 
tete-a-tete  meal ;  men  with  families  and  daughters  to  marry  sent  him  the 
most  shamelessly  short  invitations  to  dinner.  While  involving  himself 
in  a  diplomatic  reserve,  and  taking  especial  care  not  to  become  too 
common,  or  make  his  wisdom  too  cheap,  he  was  studiously  affable  to 
all.  It  was  a  part  of  his  new  profession,  he  liked  it,  and  he  went  into 
it  heart  and  soul.  He  took  a  cynical  pleasure  in  watching  the  play  of 
meanness  all  around  him,  in  waiting  to  see  the  cloven  foot  peep  out  in 
quarters  the  most  unlikely.  For  even  those  who  had  incomes  far  greater 
than  they  ever  spent,  who  would  not  have  risked  a  shilling  in  anything 
speculative  on  the  chance  of  its  returning  them  hundreds,  even  they 
became  insensibly  more  civil  and  even  deferential.  Had  his  wary  old 
relation  not  denied  him  matrimony  as  a  stepping- gtone  to  his  wealth, 
and  had  he  chosen  to  capitalize  his  affections,  he  might  have  struck  while 
the  iron  was  hot  and  taken  a  much  shorter  cut  to  the  heritage.  People 
seemed  to  think  he  conferred  a  lustre  on  trade  by  embarking  in  it. 
Certainly  he  found  that  trade  conferred  a  lustre  on  him.  As  for  Hemp- 
rigge,  he  began  to  forget  doubts  and  jealousies,  as  these  bright  signs  of 
success  multiplied  and  grew  clearer,  and  became  absolutely  refulgent 
with  complacency  as  he  marked  the  unexpectedly  brilliant  business  debut 
of  his  formidable  protege.  But  to  Hemprigge's  mind  the  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Deputy- Governor  had  been  by  no  means  so  unexceptionable. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  title  for  the  place,"  he  had  said  when  they  first 
discussed  it ;  "  or  perhaps  better  still,  a  safe  man  from  one  of  the  great 
private  banking  firms." 

"  Then  we're  shut  up  to  the  title  as  it  seems  to  me,"  Hugh  had  replied. 
"  I  can't  fancy  you  will  ever  persuade  a  man  of  high  business  position  to 
consent  to  play  second  fiddle  to  a  novice." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  right,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  the  lead  if  he  did,  so  a  title  be  it.  What  a  pity  it  is  you 
couldn't  persuade  your  uncle  to  let  us  have  his  name." 
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"  We  might  as  well  ask  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's,  not  that 
it  signifies  much,  for  if  we  did  have  the  name,  he'd  insist  on  imposing  his 
presence  as  well,  and  a  more  pig-headed  old  gentleman,  when  he  once  gets 
mixed  up  in  other  people's  affairs,  no  man  need  wish  to  meet  with.  He 
was  my  guardian,  so  I  ought  to  know.  No,  his  lordship  would  be  incubus 
enough  to  sink  the  most  buoyant  scheme  that  ever  floated.  But  as  it's 
idle  talking  of  him,  what  do  you  say  to  his  son  ?  " 

"  To  Lord  Eushbrook, — why  I  echo  your  words  !  It's  idle  talking  of 
him.  He  hates  the  very  sound  of  business.  His  only  recommendation  to 
us  would  be  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  turn  for  it,  and  to  be  sure  that's 
the  sort  of  man  we  want  for  the  vice-chair/' 

"Just  what  I  think.  Rushbrook's  name  will  sound  well  enough.  I 
fancy  it  would  go  down  with  the  public,  and  I  answer  for  his  not  giving  us 
much  trouble  at  the  Board." 

"  He  never  has  a  stray  shilling  to  bless  himself  with." 

"  Every  one  knows  he's  heir  to  one  of  the  finest  properties  in  England, 
and  of  course  you  can  find  him  any  money  he  may  want." 

"  Oh  yes,  so  far  as  that  goes,  there'd  be  no  difficulty.  He's  never 
done  himself  or  the  property  any  harm  to  speak  of,  and  if  his  father 
won't  help  him  he  can  have  anything  he  pleases  on  post-obits.  I  don't 
believe  he's  got  a  morsel  of  paper  out,  that  isn't  in  that  safe  you  see  there,  or 
with  Devereux  round  the  corner.  He's  always  a  year  or  so  in  advance  of  his 
income,  but  it's  never  much  worse  :  he's  not  a  man  to  waste  the  cake  that's 
coming  to  him.  There  are  scores  far  harder  up  than  he,  who  would  be 
quite  unexceptionable.  Only  you  see,  when  a  name's  been  hacked  about 
one  way  or  another " 

"  Yes,  I  see  ;  but  you  can't  have  everything,  and  on  the  whole  I  doubt 
if  we  find  a  man  to  suit  us  better.  Name  one  by  all  means  if  you  can  ;  I'm 
open  to  conviction." 

As  Hemprigge  could  not  name  one,  he  consented  that  Childersleigh 
should  use  his  influence  with  his  cousin,  with  the  less  reluctance  that  he 
was  pretty  well  pursuaded  of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt.  Childersleigh 
thought  differently,  and  moreover  he  had  his  personal  reasons  for  trying. 
He  liked  his  cousin  and  his  uncle  too,  and  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  wish  to  injure  the  one  or  the  other.  But  he  was  still  smarting  under 
the  cavalier  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Hestercombe, 
and  he  longed  to  mete  out  to  him  something  of  vengeance  akin  to  what  he 
destined  for  Sir  Basil.  Should  he  prevail  on  Rushbrook  to  accept  the 
deputy- governorship,  he  firmly  believed  he  would  be  doing  a  real  service  to 
his  cousin,  while  he  knew  at  the  same  time  he  would  horribly  ruffle  the 
aristocratic  prejudices  of  his  uncle.  In  general,  Lord  Hestercombe  spoke 
of  commerce  and  commercial  men  with  the  most  studied  respect,  but 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  held  them  a  distinct  and  inferior  caste,  and 
occasionally  his  real  feelings  would  betray  themselves.  Doubtless  he  would 
regard  it  as  a  degradation  to  see  a  scapegrace  nephew  fall  back  on  trade 
for  a  livelihood,  but  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Rushbrooks — that  would  be 
ignominy !  Childersleigh  still  looked  at  things  through  the  smoke  that 
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rose  from  his  smouldering  passions,  and  perhaps  honestly  persuaded  him- 
self his  questionable  conduct  was  on  the  whole  praiseworthy. 

"  Rushbrook's  career  has  been  very  much  a  reflection  of  my  own,"  he 
argued,  "  except  that  he  can  find  a  way  out  of  his  money  worries  when  he 
pleases.  I  give  him  an  occupation,  and  an  interest  in  life,  and  one  that 
puts  the  money  in  his  purse  he  so  sorely  needs.  I  do  my  best  to'  stop 
him  burning  his  candle  at  both  ends,  and  if  /  blow  it  out,  sooner  or  later 
his  father  must  be  very  grateful  to  me." 

And  the  following  brief  note  was  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  thought : — 

DEAR  RUSHBROOK, — I  write  taking  it  for  granted  you  are  bored,  and  that  the  only- 
interest  life  offers  you  is  the  finding  money  for  it.  If  so,  this  letter  should  be  wel- 
come, for  it  offers  you  a  distraction  in  the  first  place,  and  funds  in  the  second.  If,  by 
a  miracle,  you  should  be,  for  the  moment,  in  want  of  neither,  I  know  it  is  needless  to 
tell  you  to  take  no  trouble  about  answering  me.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  reaches  you 
in  a  happy— or  unhappy— hour,  you  may  find  a  descent  on  the  "  Albany  "  repay  you. 
—Ever  your  affectionate  cousin,  HuGH  CHILDERSLEIGH. 

Childersleigh  knew  his  cousin  pretty  well,  and  in  addressing  him  in 
these  mysterious  terms,  and  appealing  at  once  to  his  acquisitiveness,  rest- 
lessness, and  curiosity,  he  had  gone  discreetly  to-work.  The  letter  reached 
Rushbrook  one  morning  when  the  heir- apparent  was  dawdling  listlessly 
through  his  toilette,  casting  melancholy  glances  at  the  sheets  of  rain  a 
bitter  wind  was  driving  on  his  windows.  Its  contents  gave  him  a  fillip  for 
the  day,  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  an  impulse  that  sent  him  to  the  station  in 
time  for  an  early  train.  Once  in  town,  he  drove  straight  to  the  "Albany," 
thence  he  was  directed  by  Sams  to  "  Doodle's,"  and  in  that  club  he  found  the 
man  he  sought,  sole  tenant  of  the  writing-room,  scribbling  away  hard,  a 
waste-paper  basket  on  onejside,  a  rapidly  growing  pile  of  letters  on  the  other. 

Some  months  had  passed  since  they  had  met ;  a  good  deal  had  hap- 
pened in  the  interval,  and  although  the  two  were  excellent  friends,  neither  of 
the  men  were  demonstrative.     Rushbrook  lounged  quietly  in,. seated  him-, 
self  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and,  as  Hugh  looked  up,  nodded 
across  it  in  friendly  fashion. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  in  such  good  condition,  Hugh.  I  thought  you'd  be 
shaken  after  a  cropper  like  yours,  but  you  seem  to  have  gathered  yourself 
together  already,  and  to  be  going  all  the  better  for  it.  I  never  happened  to 
see  you  at  work  before.  I  suppose  a  sensation  of  any  sort  does  one 
good,  eh?" 

"  Of  course  it  does.     One  wants  rousing  a  bit  now  and  then." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  but  then  I  should  have  thought  you  were  shaken 
more  than  a  bit,  old  fellow.  It  may  do  a  fellow  good  once  in  a  way,  I 
daresay,  that  sort  of  thing';  but  it's  a  violent  remedy,  and  I  should  be  shy 
of  having  it  tried  on  myself." 

And  Rushbrook  looked  at  his  cousin  with  a  good  deal  of  admiration. 

"  I  don't  deserve  much  credit ;  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  found  myself 
on  my  legs  before  I  had  well  slipped  down." 

Then  Hugh  related  the  eventful  history  of  the  last  few  days,  and  gave 
the  interpretation  of  the  letter.  The  other  heard  him  to  an  end,  with  a 
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face  lighting  up  with  increasing  amusement,  and  when  he  had  done, 
Kushbrook's  laughing  lips  seemed  to  have  pursed  themselves  up  for  a 
whistle.  At  last  they  relaxed,  and  he  spoke  : 

"  Upon  my  word,  Hugh,  it's  a  very  happy  idea  you've  got  there,  and 
I  congratulate  you  upon  it.  With  that  superb  audacity  of  yours,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  go  very  far  indeed,  as  the  French  say.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  personal,  or  I  should  express  a  hope  that  the  capital  embarked 
in  the  scheme  may  be  more  tangible  than  the  business  experience 
contributed  by  the  Governor.  But  you  should  remember  that  the  horse 
that  may  carry  one  well,  will  infallibly  break  down  with  two.  Why,  you 
and  I  getting  up  together,  and  charging  into  the  City  on  the  backs  of  our 
long-eared  shareholders,  would  be  like  a  couple  of  mediaeval  tailors  passing 
themselves  off  for  a  pair  of  Knights  of  the  Temple.  I  don't  think  very 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ;  still,  I  should  like  to  know  who  on  earth 
you  expect  to  mount  us.  Capital  six  millions  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  capital, 
indeed  !  I  know  I  was  amazingly  hard  driven  last  week  to  find  six  hundred." 

Hugh  smiled  with  unimpaired  good-humour,  and  handed  him  over  a 
memorandum  in  answer.  "You  see  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  fools 
parting  with  their  money.  All  these  shares  are  applied  for  in  advance, 
and  there  are  few  better  names  in  the  City  than  the  applicants',  as  you'd 
know  if  you  ever  went  east  of  Temple  Bar." 

Then  Hugh  set  himself  patiently  and  persuasively  to  explain  their 
prospects,  hinting  modestly  at  his  own  newly-  discovered  capacity  for  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  Rushbrook,  who  had  a  pretty  clear  head  of  his 
own,  and,  indeed,  enjoyed  at  Tattersall's  the  reputation  of  making  as  good 
a  book  as  most  of  the  subscribers,  listened  to  him  attentively. 

"  Well,"  he  observed,  when  thejother  had  come  to  an  end,  "  I  must 
say,  Hugh,  in  one  way  you  relieve  my  mind  of  a  very  considerable  weight. 
It's  absurd  to  talk  of  revolutionary  tendencies  in  a  nation  whose  shrewdest 
men  of  business  make  such  case  of  their  hereditary  legislators.  And  only 
fancy  the  governor's  face  —  I  don't  mean  yours  —  when  he  hears  of  his  son 
in  the  control  of  millions.  What  an  infidel  he  must  be  if,  after  that,  he 
continues  to  doubt  of  the  caution  and  consideration  that  inaugurate  joint- 
stock  enterprise.  I  tell  you,  Hugh,  were  it  only  for  the  chance  of 
telling  him  that  the  son  he  has  been  pleased  to  abuse  as  a  scapegrace, 
enjoys  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  monetary  world,  I  should  think 
it  a  crime  to  refuse  your  handsome  offer.  So  I  accept.  .  How  little  can 
we  foresee  the  splendid  destinies  a  discreet  Providence  reserves  for  us, 
and  how  very  little  did  I  dream  when  I  tumbled  out  of  bed  this  morning 
with  an  overdue  bill  and  an  overdrawn  banker's  account,  that  I  should 
return  to  it  a  commercial,  prince,  and  a  magnate  of  finance  !  " 

In  this  spirit  did  Lord  Rushbrook  accept  the  grave  responsibilities 
tendered  him  in  the  name  of  the  Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier  of  Turkey 
(Limited). 
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